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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  English  Poetry. 
It  is  the  beginning  also  of  a  history  of  that  poetry  which,  I 
hope,  with  perhaps  too  bold  an  ambition,  to  finish  in  the  years 
to  come.  Life  gives  too  short  a  time  now  for  a  long  work,  but 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  at  least  brought  to  an  end  this  tale  of 
the  origins  of  English  verse. 

It  begins  in  the  older  England  over  the  sea.  It  ends  with 
the  accession  of  Alfred.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  871, 
literature,  both  Latin  and  English,  had  perished,  after  a  career 
of  two  hundred  years.  Tlie  hnal  home  of  both  had  been  Nor- 
thumbria.  A  few  years  after  his  accvession  tlie  last  unplun- 
dered  seats  of  learning  wen^  destroyed.  All  the  Muses  were 
now  silent.  Kut  l)ef()re  ^Elfred  died  a  n(!W  English  literature 
had  begun,  and  in  a  new  land,  and  the  King  was  himself  its 
origin.  What  had  In-en  was  poetry ;  tliis  was  prose.  The 
country  of  Englisli  poetry  had  been  Northumbria ;  the  country 
of  English  prose  was  Wessex.  At  this  date,  then,  the  curtain 
naturally  falls  on  the  lirst  act  of  this  history.  At  this  date, 
in  the  intervids  of  yl^Hf red's  wars,  it  will  naturally  rise  on  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act. 

The  Knglisli  litei-alure  of  this  j)eri()d  is  ciitiiely  j)oetry,  and 
this  book  is  mainly  dedicated  to  that  poetry.  1  have  not  ])ut 
aside  tlu;  life  of  the  j)eople,  the  Latin  literature,  or  the  politi- 
cal liistory  of  Kngland  ;  but  I  have  only  si)oken  of  them  so  far 
as  tlu^y  bore  u|)()n  tlu^  poetry  or  illustrated  it.  Tliat  j)oetry  is 
certainly  not  ol"  a  v»'ry  line  (piality,  but  it  is  Ireipiently  re- 
markable,    it  has  its  own  special  ipialities,  and  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  perhaps  a  few  Welsh  and  Irish  poems,  it  is  the  only- 
vernacular  poetry  in  Europe,  outside  of  the  classic  tongues, 
which  belongs  to  so  early  a  time  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  The  Welsh  and  Irish  poems  are  few,  problematical, 
and  their  range  is  limited ;  but  the  English  poems  are  numer- 
ous, well  authenticated,  and  of  a  wide  and  varied  range.  In 
these  two  centuries  our  forefathers  produced  examples,  and 
good  examples  for  the  time,  of  religious,  narrative,  elegiac, 
descriptive,  and  even,  in  some  sort,  of  epic  poetry.  This  is 
a  fact  of  singular  interest.  There  is  nothing  like  it  —  at  this 
early  period  —  elsewhere  in  Europe.  But  the  interest  is  even 
greater  when  we  consider  this  poetry  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  English  song.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  number 
of  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  of  English  poetry  had  already 
opened  out  at  this  time  from  the  stem,  and  that  the  ideal  and 
sentimental  elements  of  the  earliest  poetry  have  continued, 
with  natural  changes,  up  to  the  present  day.  Here,  then,  in 
the  two  hundred  years  between  670  and  870,  the  mots  of 
Englisli  poetry,  theroots  of  that  vast  over-sharlo>ving  trpp.j 
were  set ;  and  here  itsfirst_branches  clothed  themselves  with 
leave  sT  Here,  like  theoaks  of  Dodona,  it  began  to  discourse  its 
music ;  and  there  is  not  a  murmur  now  of  song  in  all  its  imme- 
morial boughs  which  does  not  echo  from  time  to  time  with  the 
themes  and  the  passion  of  its  first  melodies.  Here,  too,  we 
can  best  discern,  and  here  isolate  most  easily,  those  elements 
in  English  character  which,  existing  before  the  race  was  mixed, 
have  been,  not  the  cause  of  our  poetry,  but  the  cause  why  the 
poetry  has  been  of  so  high  an  excellence,  —  that  steady  con- 
sistency of  national  character,  that  clinging  through  all  diffi- 
culty to  the  aim  in  view,  that  unrelenting  curiosity,  that  desire 
to  better  what  has  been  done,  which,  though  not  art  them- 
selves, are  the  effectual  powers  which  enable  art  to  strive,  to 
seek,  and  at  last  to  reach  its  goal. 

Moreover,  no  national  art  is  good  which  is  not  plainly  that 
nation's  own.  In  this  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  which  I  write 
we  grasp  most  clearly  the  dominant  English  essence.  The 
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poetry  of  England  has  owftfl  much  to  thp.  HifFprpnt-,  rnct^s  whi(^,h 
mingled  with  the  original  En<(li.sh  race;  it  has  owed  much  to 
tHe  different  types  of  poetry  it  absorbed  —  Greek,  Latin, 
Welshy  French,  Italian,  Spanish  —  but  below  all  thes''  admix- 
tures, the  English  nature  wroufi^ht  its  steady  will.  It  seized,  it 
transmuted,  it  modified,  it  mastered  these  admixtures  both  of 
races  and  of  song. 

Of  what  kind  the  early  English  poetry  is,  what  feelings 
inspired  the  poets,  what  imaginations  filled  their  hearts,  how 
did  they  shape  their  work — that  is  the  vital,  the  interesting 
question  ;  and  to  answer  it,  the  poetry  itself  must  be  read.  I 
have  therefore  not  written  much  about  the  poems,  but  I  have 
translated  a  great  quantity  of  what  seemed  to  me  not  only 
their  best,  Vjut  also  their  most  characteristic  passages.  I  have 
also,  when  they  were  short  enough,  translated  whole  poems 
like  the  fourth  Riddle  and  the  Wanderer. 

How  to  translate  them  was  my  chief  difficulty.  It  was 
necessary,  above  all,  that  the  translation  should  be  accurate, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  liave,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  rhythmical  movement  of  verse.  Of  all  possible  translations 
of  poetry,  a  merely  prose  translation  is  the  most  inaccnirate. 

The  translations  here  given  are  as  accurate  as  I  could  make 
them.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  mistakes  in  them, — 
wlii(;h  would  be  an  insolence  I  should  soon  repent,  —  but  I 
mean  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  my  own  fancy  adiled  to  the 
translation.  The  original  has  been  rigidly  followed,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  liiu'  for  line.  I  havr  nearly  always  bracketed 
inserted  words;  and  the  «)nly  li(!en(re  I  liave  taken  is  the  intro- 
duction of  HU(!h  words  as  f/n'ii  and  tln'n'  and  till,  when  I  need»Ml 
an  additional  syllaiih'  f«>r  the  sakr  of  tln'  rhythm  whicli  I 
adopt<M|,  I'l-rniission  to  do  this  was,  I  may  say,  given  to  nie  l»y 
the  Angl(»-Sa.\on  j)oets  tluMuselves;  it  is  their  eojistant  habit. 

Tln'U  I  felt  that  tlie  translation  should  Iw  in  a  rhytlini 
which  sliould  rt'j)n'H(»nt,  as  «'loHely  ;w  I  could  make  it,  the 
movem<«nt  and  the  variety  of  tlie  original  verno.  A  pn)se  trans- 
lation,  cvrn  when  it  reacln's  excellence,  givoH  no  iilea  whatever 
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of  that  to  which  the  ancient  English  listened.  The  original 
form  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  our  imagination  of  the  world  to 
which  the  poet  sang,  of  the  way  he  thought,  of  how  he  shaped 
his  emotion.  Prose  no  more  represents  poetry  than  architec- 
ture does  music.  Translations  of  poetry  are  never  much  good, 
but  at  least  they  should  always  endeavour  to  have  the  musical 
movement  of  poetry,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  verse  they 
translate. 

A  translation  made  in  any  one  of  our  existing  rhyming 
metres  seemed  to  me  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  a  prose 
translation.  None  of  these  metres  resemble  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry ;  and,  moreover,  their  associations  would  modern- 
ise the  old  English  thought.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  in  modern 
Court  dress  would  not  look  more  odd  and  miserable  than  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  a  modern  rhyming  metre.  Blank  verse 
is  another  matter.  It  frequently  comes  near  to  the  "  short 
epic  line  "  of  Cynewulf,  but  it  fails  in  the  elasticity  which  a 
translation  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  requires,  and  in  itself  is  too 
stately,  even  in  its  feminine  dramatic  forms,  to  represent  the 
cantering  movement  of  old  English  verse.  Moreover,  it  is 
weighted  with  the  sound  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  or  Tennyson, 
and  this  association  takes  the  reader  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  early  English  poetry.  I  felt  myself  then  driven  to  invent 
a  rhythmical  movement  which  would  enable  me,  while  trans- 
lating literally,  to  follow  the  changes,  and  to  express,  with 
some  little  approach  to  truth,  the  proper  ebb  and  flow  of 
Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  line  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  pause. 
The  first  half  has  two  "measures,"  and  the  first  syllable  of 
these  is  accented,  or  "  stressed."  The  second  half  has  the  same 
number  of  measures  and  accents.  The  binding  together  of 
these  two  halves  is  done  by  alliteration.  Generally  speaking, 
the  two  accented  syllables  in  the  first  half  and  one  of  the  ac- 
cented syllables  in  the  second  half  begin  with  the  same  conso- 
nant or  with  any  vowels ;  almost  always  with  different  vowels. 
Frequently,  however,  there  is  only  one  alliterated  syllable  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  line.  Unaccented  syllables,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  line,  after  the  pause,  filled  up  the  line.  One  school  of 
poets,  of  whom  Cynewulf  was  the  chief,  used  a  short  line,  with 
few  slurred  syllables.  Another  school  which  has  been  called 
the  Caedmonian  School  used  a  line  with  a  varying  number  of 
unaccented  syllables,  and  as  a  great  number  of  these  were  often 
inserted,  the  line  has  been  called  the  "long  epic  line"  in  con- 
trast with  Cynewulf  s  shorter  line.  A  poet  of  this  school 
could  use  the  shorter  line  when  he  pleased.  He  might  have 
a  line  of  only  eight  syllables,  or  one  of  three  times  that  length, 
expanding  it  to  express  his  swelling  passion,  or  contracting  it 
to  suit  a  sharp  question  or  a  concise  description.  The  variety 
then  of  the  line  was  great,  and  its  elasticity.  It  was  capable 
of  rapidity  and  solemnity ;  and  its  harmony  and  order  were 
secured  by  the  last  alliterated  stress  being  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  last  word  but  one  of  the  full  line. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  these  needs  and  follow  these 
peculiarities,  I  chose,  after  many  experiments,  the  trocliaie 
movement  used  in  this  book,  each  half-line  consisting  of 
trochees  following  one  another,  with  a  syllable  at  the  end, 
chiefly  a  long  one,  to  mark  the  division  of  tlie  line.  I  varied 
tlie  line  as  much  as  1  could,  introdiu'ing,  often  rashly,  metrical 
changes ;  for  the  fault  of  this  movement  is  its  monotony.  I 
have  sometimes  tried  an  iambic  movement,  but  rarely  ;  for 
this  trochaic  line  with  a  beat  at  the  end  of  each  half-verse 
seemed  to  me  U)  get  the  nearest  to  the  sound  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  line,  even  though  it  is  freciuently  un-similar  to  that  line 
itself.  1  uh«mI  alliteration  whenever  1  could,  and  stressed  as 
much  as  possible  tin*  alliterated  wonls,  and  I  changed  the 
length  of  the  line  with  the  changes  of  the  original.  Hut 
when  I  <'ould  not  easily  alliterate  my  lint'  or  stress  the  allit- 
erated word,  I  did  not  try  to  do  so.  It  w;us  In'tter,  I  thouglit, 
to  give  litenilly  the  sense  and  the  sentiment  of  the  original 
than  to  strain  tliem  or  lose  them  by  a  rigid  adher«Mieo  to  allit- 
eration and  accent.     I  itave  made  oleur  the  division  of  thw 
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Anglo-Saxon  line  by  leaving  a  space  in  the  midst  of  each  line 
of  my  translation.  The  two  half-lines  are,  of  course,  intended 
to  be  read  right  across  the  page,  with  a  slight  pause  upon  the 
space  between  them.  I  think  the  method  used  is  on  the  whole 
the  right  method,  but  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.  I  submit  it  with  much  deference  to  those  who 
understand  the  difficulties  of  such  a  translation. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  and 
desires,  above  all,  to  induce  English-speaking  folk  to  rever- 
ence, admire,  and  love  the  poetry  which  their  fathers  wrote  in 
old  time,  since  it  is  worthy.  I  have  not  therefore,  except 
when  I  thought  it  necessary,  entered  into  the  critical  or  scien- 
tific questions  which  hum  like  bees  around  the  poems.  On 
these  questions  a  great  number  of  books,  reviews,  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  written.  I  have  not  avoided  this  side  of  the 
matter  from  any  want  of  gratitude  to  the  critics,  or  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  were  it  not  for  the  intimate  and  exhaustive  labour 
of  German,  English,  and  American  scholars,  a  book  like  this, 
which  views  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  English  only  as  litera- 
ture, could  not  have  been  written  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  on  any 
sure  foundation.  No  translation  worth  reading,  or  giving  a 
clear  representation  of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  thought 
or  felt,  could  have  here  been  made,  had  it  not  been  preceded 
by  the  long,  careful  and  penetrating  labour  of  the  philologists  ; 
nor  could  any  just  literary  estimate  of  the  poems  or  any  use- 
ful arrangement  of  them  have  been  worked  out  in  this  book, 
without  the  minute  and  accurate  toil  expended  on  them,  and 
on  their  subjects,  sources  and  dates  by  a  multitude  of  critics 
among  whom  the  Germans  are  pre-eminent.  Moreover,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  labour  and  genius  of  the  later  historians  of 
early  England,  especially  of  Mr.  Green,  I  could  not  have  had 
the  materials  for  binding  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  poetry 
of  England  with  the  history  of  England. 

I  cannot,  so  numerous  are  they,  mention  the  many  scholars 
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to  whom  my  thanks  are  due,  but  my  gratitude  to  them  is  none 
the  less.  Where  I  have  sj^ecially  used  the  work  of  any  one 
of  them  I  have  acknowledged  it  in  the  text.  Two,  however, 
above  all,,  ought  to  V)e  thanked  by  m-^,  as  they  have  been 
thanked  by  all  who  have  cared  for  ancient  English  poetr^^ 
Professor  Grein  is  gone  from  us,  but  he  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. To  his  Dictionary  I  owe  my  first  interest  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  my  first  understanding  of  its  power  and 
charm.  To  his  translation  of  the  poems  into  German  I  owe 
my  first  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  early  England.  The 
reading  of  that  translation  made  me  eager  to  read  the  poems 
in  the  original,  and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
When  I  had  read  them  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  "written  this 
book.  The  other  scholar  to  whom  this  book  owes  so  much  is 
l^rofessor  Wiilker.  He  needs  no  praise,  but  he  may  take  grat- 
itude from  me.  Had  it  not' been  for  his  Gi'iindriss  zur  Oe- 
Hchichte  der  angel sdch.sischen  Litterah/r,  one  like  myself,  who  late 
in  life  began  to  read  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  could  never 
have  found  his  way  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
criticism,  nor  known  what  to  look  for,  nor  where  to  find  his 
wants  fulfilled.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  ITniversity  Pro- 
lessors  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  this  country  do  not  have  that  hook 
translated,  and  edited  uj)  to  date. 

I  was  fortunate  enougli  while  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press  to  be  in  time  to  see  Professor  Earle's  book, 
The  Deeds  of  Beowulf,  and  though  1  do  not  agree  with  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  j)oem,  I  wish  to  thank  liim  for  hav- 
ing, by  his  translation  and  notes,  made  Beowulf  n  more  literary 
possession  for  the  English  j)eople.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Gollancz  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  early  jjroof  sheets  of  liis 
edition  of  the  ('hrist.  I  saw  these  sheets  after  1  had  ina<le  tlio 
translations  of  the  (Jfirist  contained  in  this  book,  and  b«>fore  lie 
had  re-written  his  translation  as  it  now  appears.  I  much"  some 
changes  in  my  translation  and  adopted  some  of  h'\H  plim-ses.  I 
also  iulopted  his  new  <livision  of  tlu<  poem,  and  his  ending  (»f 
it  at  line  ](;(*>;{.    Since  then  his  lx)ok  \uis  been  pulAished,  and 
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my  personal  thanks  are  now  mingled  with  those  due  to  him 
from  all  who  care  for  English  literature.  To  Miss  Kate  War- 
ren, an  accomplished  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  an 
excellent  teacher  of  our  modern  literature,  I  am  also  indebted 
for  steady  and  valuable  help  frankly  given  to  me  throughout 
the  writing  of  this  book.  She  made  the  map  which  accom- 
panies these  volumes,  and  the  Index  is  also  her  work.  I  have 
had  the  map  drawn  to  illustrate  the  chapter  which  treats  of 
the  question  —  Why  Northumbria  was  the  special  home  of 
English  Poetry.  It  represents  the  general  relation  of  the  Eng- 
lish kingdoms  to  the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Pictish  peoples,  and  it 
follows,  in  its  main  divisions,  the  map  at  p.  21  of  Mr.  York 
Powell's  History  of  England.  It  does  not  pretend  to  give  the 
boundaries  between  the  several  English  kingdoms  or  between 
the  English  and  the  Welsh  at  any  particular  period  from  600 
to  800.  Maps  which  explain  the  to-and-fro  of  those  boundaries 
from  time  to  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Green's  Making  of 
England.  I  have  also  had  placed  in  this  map,  and  underlined 
in  red,  the  names  of  the  most  famous  monastic  centres  of 
learning  which  had  been  set  up  before  the  death  of  Baeda. 

And  so,  I  bid  this  book  farewell.  It  has  tried,  with  many 
others,  to  save  for  remembrance  and  seclude  for  thought  the 
neglected  lands  of  early  English  poetry.  Like  the  ancient 
places  of  this  country  where  our  forefathers  met  together  for 
religion  or  war  or  council,  they  seem  to  appeal  to  England  to 
take  care  of  them,  to  give  them  interest  and  aifection.  Far  too 
few  of  them  remain,  far  too  many  of  them  have  perished.  The 
silent  stream  of  time,  with  mordant  and  quiet  wave,  washed 
into  forgetfulness  those  pleasant  fields, 

rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnis. 


August  2, 1892. 


STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
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THE  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  POETRY  UP 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  uELFRED  THE  GREAT 

The  Exeter  Book  formed  part  of  the  library  whicli  Leofric,  the  first 
bishop  of  Exeter,  collected  and  left  to  his  cathedral  church.  He  cata- 
logued it  himself  as  a  Mycel  Englisc  hoc  he  gehwilcum  ]>ingum  on  leo^- 
wisan  geworht:  "A  mickle  English  book  on  all  kinds  of  things  wrought 
in  verse."  It  is  still  kept  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  has  been  there,  since 
Leofric  died  in  1071,  for  821  years.  It  is  a  varied  anthology,  and  con- 
tains poems  which  range  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
One  or  two  may  belong  to  the  seventh  century,  and  some  may  be  of  even 
higher  antiquity.  Widsith,  for  example,  may  contain  verses  which  were 
made  in  the  old  Angle  land  over  the  seas.  Of  the  poems  mentioned  in 
these  volumes,  it  holds,  and  I  give  them  in  the  order  they  are  in  the  Book : 
The  Christy  Guthlac,  Azarias,  The  Phoenix,  Juliana,  The  Wanderer, 
Gifts  of  Men,  The  Seafarer,  Widsith,  Fates  of  Men,  Gnomic  Verses,  The 
Panther,  Whale  and  Partridge,  The  Soul  to  its  Body,  Deor,  Biddies  1-60, 
The  Wife's  Complaint,  The  Descent  into  Hell,  Biddle  61,  The  Message  of 
a  Lover,  The  Euin,  Biddies  62-89.  Others,  either  of  little  value  or  later 
than  the  eighth  century,  are  also  contained  in  it. 

The  Vercelli  Book  was  discovered  in  the  capitular  library  at  Vercelli 
in  Upper  Italy  by  Dr.  Blum  in  the  year  1832.  No  one  knows  how  it  got 
there,  but  Wiilker  conjectures  that  a  Hospice  existed  in  that  town  for 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,-  and  who  crossed 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Great  or  Little  St.  Bernard  Passes.  A  scanty 
library  may  have  grown  up  there,  and  this  manuscript  have  been  left  to  it 
by  some  English  voyager.  The  book  is  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies, 
but  interspersed  among  them  are  six  poems  —  The  Andreas,  The  Fates  of 
the  Apostles,  The  Address  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body,  The  Dream  of  the 
Rood,  The  Elene.  The  last  is  a  fragment  on  the  Falsehood  of  Men.  The 
handwriting  is  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Manuscript  of  Beowulf  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  Vitellius 
A.  XV.),  and  the  same  MS.  contains  the  poem  of  Judith. 

The  Junian  Manuscript,  of  the  Caedmonian  poems.  —  It  contains 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Daniel,  Christ  and  Satan,  and  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

Two  fragments.  —  (i.)  The  Fight  at  Finnshurg.  It  only  exists  in  a 
copy  of  it  made  by  Hickes  from  a  leaf  of  parchment  used  in  the  bind- 
ing of  a  manuscript  of  homilies.  This  leaf,  found  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Library,  is  now  lost,  (ii.)  Two  vellum  leaves  found  by  Professor  Wer- 
lauff  in  the  National  Library  at  Copenhagen  contain  two  fragments  of  a 
poem  to  which  the  name  of  Waldhere  has  been  given, 
xiv 


CHAPTER  I 

WIDSITH,  DEOR,   AND  THE  SC8P 

"WiDsiTH  told  his  tale,  unlocked  his  word-hoard,"  is  the 
beginning  of  the  earliest  poem  we  possess  in  the  English 
tongue.  Widsith  —  that  is,  "the  Far-Traveller"  —  maybe  the 
actual  name  of  the  writer,  or  a  name  which  as  a  wandering  poet 
he  assumed ;  or,  as  it  occurs  only  in  the  introduction,  which  was 
probably  written  mucli  later  than  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  may 
be  a  title  given  to  the  poet  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction, 
and  this  seems  the  best  expUmation  of  the  term.  The  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  another  name  for  Woden,  and  that  Widsith  is 
therefore  a  mytli()h)gi('al  ])erson,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffi- 
cient ground  for  its  ad()|)ti()n.  He  is  ratlier  the  "poetic  repre- 
sentative of  the  singer  "  who  loved  to  wander  from  court  to 
court  and  land  to  land;  and  his  name,  whether  assumed  by 
liimself  or  given  to  him  by  an  after-writer,  expresses  this  very 
w(dl. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  introcUiction  of  u'lno  lines.  This 
is  foHowcid  by  a  catalogue,  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventy-tifth 
lino,  of  the  various  |)la('<'s  and  kings  and  tribes  that  Widsith 
had  visited.  An  intrrjiolation  then  of  twelve  lines  suecei'ds, 
and  may  have  been  inserted  in  tlie  seventh  century,  and  in 
England.  Th(^  conclusion  contains  a  personal  account  of  the 
I)oet's  way  of  living  and  of  his  last  journey,  and  this  runs  on 
from  verse  87  to  t.iie  ('l(>s(>.'  The  eat.ah)gue  and  the  p»'rsonal 
a(!count  are  very  old,  older  than  anything  else  we  have  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  may  (hile  Iroin  tlie  time  when  tlie 
lOnglish  as  yet  kej)t  their  seats  u|ion  the  i-ontinent.  Tiie  theo- 
ries concerning  the  origin  and  date  of  the  poem  are  num»'rous, 
and  I  place  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  short  discussion 
of  them.  To  treat  of  them  here  would  (MUifuse  the  j)«»rsonal 
impression  which  the  poem  was  (!»'rtainly  intended  lo  make. 

^  VurtioM  KU-1.'V4  uro,  It  Ih  iiu|))m)H(h1,  u  Utor  lutor|M>liUlon. 
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The  Preface  (lines  1-9)  which  may  have  been  written  in 
the  old  Angle-land,  tells  ns  that  Widsith,  "  who  most  of  all  men 
visited  kindreds  and  nations,  received  in  the  hall  for  his  sing- 
ing memorable  gifts."  Born  among  the  Myrgings,^  he  became 
the  singer  of  the  court,  and  while  still  young  went,  in  this  capac- 
ity, "  with  Queen  Ealdhild  the  weaver  of  peace,"  the  daughter  of 
Eadwine  and  the  wife  of  Eadgils  King  of  the  Myrgings,  to  seek 
the  home  of  Eormanric  (Hermanric),  King  of  the  Ostrogoths 
who  lived  "east  from  Ongle";  and  this  was  his  first  journey. 

Here  the  Introduction  ceases,  and  at  the  10th  line  Widsith 
himself,  writing  in  his  old  age,  describes  his  journeys.^  "Many 
men  and  rulers  I  have  known,"  he  says ;  "  through  many 
stranger-lands  I  have  fared,  throughout  the  spacious  earth, 
parted  from  my  kinsmen.  Therefore  I  may  sing  in  the  mead- 
hall  how  the  high  born  gave  me  gifts."  Two  among  the  rest 
were  most  gracious  to  him,  Guthere  the  Burgundian,  "who 
gave  me  an  arm-ring,  no  sluggish  king  was  he,  and  ^Elf wine  ^  in 
Italy,  Eadwine's  bairn.  He  was  of  all  men  swiftest  of  hand  in 
winning  of  honour,  and  freest  of  heart  in  the  dealing  of  rings." 

These  names  occur  in  the  long  list  of  kings  and  tribes  whom 
he  visited  —  a  list  which  has  certainly  undergone  some  later 
interpolations.  Many  of  the  ancient  names  belong  to  the 
North  German  cycle  of  romance.  A  special  place  is  given  to 
Offa  of  Ongle.  We  hear  also  of  personages  known  to  us  from 
the  poem  of  Beowulf,  of  Einn,  and  Hnaef,  of  Hrothgar,  Ingeld, 
and  of  the  town  of  Heorot.  It  is  a  list  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Germany  and  for  the  heroic 
sagas  of  that  country,  but  it  has  no  literary  value,  and  no  per- 
sonal interest.  The  personal  interest  comes  in  at  line  87,  after 
an  interpolation  of  twelve  lines.  Widsith  tells  of  his  voyage 
to  Eormanric,  of  his  return,  of  the  welcome  his  lord  gave  him, 
and  of  the  songs  he  sung  at  home  with  his  brother  bard  Scil- 

1  The  Myrgings,  the  dwellers  near  the  mark,  lived  perhaps  in  the  Elbe- 
land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and  were  neighbours  of  the  Angles. 

2  I  assume  here,  for  literary  purposes,  that  the  poem  was  written  by  one  man, 
and  that  it  is  a  personal  account  of  his  wanderings.  In  that  way  we  can  see 
the  thing  as  Alfred  saw  it,  and  it  is  the  first  way  in  which  we  should  look  at 
it.  The  critical  consideration  of  its  genuineness  comes  in  afterwards,  and  will 
be  found  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

3  On  the  supposition  that  this  list  is  the  genuine  work  of  Widsith,  that  is, 
of  a  poet  who  in  his  early  youth,  visited  Hermanric,  this  "  ^Ifwine  in  Italy  " 
cannot  be  Alboin,  but,  as  Guest  conjectures,  some  Chief  fighting  in  Italy, 
probably  during  the  inroad  of  Alaric  and  under  his  banner,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  If  that  explanation  be  rejected,  the  name  JElfwine,  unless 
we  advance  the  date  of  the  poem  to  the  seventh  century,  must  have  been  inter- 
polated, for  Alboin  died  in  572,  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  death  of 
Hermanric  (375)  whom  Widsith  says  he  visited  in  his  youth. 
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ling.  The  little  tale  is  so  simple,  so  direct,  and  so  full  of  the 
detail  of  memory,  that  here  if  anywhere  we  seem  to  get  to  the 
genuine  matter. 

For  a  longish  time      lived  I  with  Eormanric  ; 

There  the  King  of  Gotens      with  his  gifts  was  good  to  me  ; 

He,  the  Prince  of  burg-indwellers,       gave  to  me  an  armlet. 

On  the  which  600       scats  of  beaten  gold 

Scored  were,       in  scillings  reckoned. ^ 

This  I  gave  to  Eadgils,       to  my  lord  who  guarded  me  — 

When  i  homeward  came —      for  his  own  possession, 

For  my  Master's  meed,       Lord  of  Myrgings  he  — 

Since  he  granted  land  to  me,       homeland  of  my  fathers. 


And  another  gift      Ealdhild  gave  to  me, 

Folk  queen  of  the  doughty  men,       daughter  of  Eadwine. 

Over  many  lands       I  prolonged  her  praise. 

When  so  e'er  in  singing      I  must  say  to  men 

Where  beneath  the  sky       I  had  known  the  best 

Of  all  gold-embroidered  queens       giving  lavisldy  her  gifts. 

Scilling  then  and  with  him  I,       in  a  voicing  clear, 

Lifted  up  the  lay       to  our  lord  the  roncjueror ; 

Loudly  at  the  harping      lilted  high  our  voice. 

Then  our  hearers  many,       hauglity  of  their  heart, 

They  that  couth  it  well,       clearly  said  in  words 

That  a  better  lay       listed  had  they  never. 


The  poem  now  represents  his  further  wanderings  among  the 
Gothic  triV)es  that,  one  after  another,  fought  and  began  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy  ;  and  again,  when  h<'  grew  ohh'r,  liis 
visits  to  the  Gothic  ])rinc«'S  wliile  they  were  still  lighting  with 
the  Huns  in  tlie  dark  woods  about  tlic  \'istul:i.  *'()tt('n  was 
battle  tierc(i,"  h(^  sings,  "  when  with  hard  swords  t  lie  host  of 
th<^  Hrcads  had  to  guard  the  old  fatherland  against  th«'  l>ands 
of  Alilii  (Attila)  all  about  the  Wistla  Wood."  He  naiut's  many 
of  the  warriors  with  whom  he  companicd,  and  in  whose  camps 
he  sang,  but  most  '*  Wudga  and  Hama"  (both  of  whom  become 
personages  in  tlie  hero  sagas),  "not  the  w<u"st  of  my  friends, 
though  I  name  them  the  last."  Then  in  four  lines  he  sketches 
that  long  and  dreadful  war  which  the  East  (roten  waged  with 
the  Huns,  and  so  great  is  the  power,  even  of  ])oor  ]K)etrv,  that 
we  see,  as  if  tliey  were  alive,  Wudga  and  llama  wliirling  tlie 
spear  for  wife  and  child  in  Wistla  Wood. 

'  Tlifl  port  inns  of  a  /w  </7,  ontlilinl  on  tin*  fjolil,  woiiM  ln'  cjiUimI  ifritlinr;f  ; 
when  these  were  iidjiistrd  to  li  tixeil  rtcille  U|h)|i  the  W('i);lit  of  the  i^nl utii s ,  tho 
Neilliii);  woiilii  iM-eoiiii'  (  1  )  U  iletliiitc  tll\  isioii  of  u  ril)^,  ('J)  U  isioii  e<|Uitl  ill 
wei^hl  to  ii  nnliiliiH,  iiiitl  ttii.s  in  t|i<<  luitiiiiiti^  lo  re  ;  luit  si  i\  for  tlic  \vlii>le 
iimttor,  Emjlinh  Coinn,  \ir\lM\  Muttetun. 
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Oft  from  their  hosting      hurtling  through  air 
iVIidst  the  fierce  folk      flew  the  spear  yelling. 
Exiles,  they  ruled       o'er  their  women,  their  men  ; 
Gold-wreathen  warriors,       Wudga  and  Hama. 

Then,  leaving  out  verses  131-134,  which  are  an  interpolation, 
the  Traveller  ends  his  verses  by  a  description  of  the  wandering 
singer  and  of  the  glory  of  his  art.  Thus,  drifting  on,  the  glee- 
men  rove  through  many  lands  — 

Say  (in  song)  their  need,       speak  aloud  their  thankword  ! 
Always  South  or  Northward      some  one  they  encounter. 
Who,  —  for  he  is  learned  in  lays,       lavish  in  his  giving  — 
Would  before  his  men  of  might      magnify  his  sway, 
Manifest  his  earlship. 

Till  all  flits  away  — 
Life  and  light  together  —      laud  who  getteth  so 
Hath  beneath  the  heaven      high  established  power. 

The  poem  has  but  little  literary  value,  but  a  certain  literary 
charm  is  diffused  over  it  by  the  names  it  enshrines  —  names  of 
men  concerning  whom  great  sagas  were  written,  and  whose 
gests  and  government  made  a  noise  which  filled  the  ear  of  the 
world.  If  the  writer  really  saw  Hermanric  and  Attila  before 
they  became  heroes  of  Teutonic  saga,  we  transfer  to  him  and 
to  his  poem  our  pleasure  in  their  cycle  of  stories.  The  very 
possibility  that  he  saw  these  men  excites  us.  Moreover,  if  we 
consider  the  poem  to  be  of  the  fifth  century,  the  light  of  four 
cycles  of  lays  is  reflected  backwards  upon  it.  Its  names  bring 
before  us  the  sagas  of  Hermanric,  of  Alboin,  of  Gudrun,  and 
Beowulf;  the  story  of  Offa,  and  of  the  fight  at  Einnsburg.  We 
may  be  said  to  be  present  at  the  birth  and  to  watch  over  the 
cradle  of  these  great  Teutonic  sagas.  Even  if  the  poem  be  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  these  sagas  are  behind  it  and  not 
before  it,  this  reflected  literary  charm  is  still  present.  All  the 
great  figures  rise  before  our  eyes  as  we  read  their  names  in  the 
dry  detail  of  the  catalogue.  We  may  also  bind  it  up  with 
another  fancy  for  which  we  have  a  good  foundation.  We  may 
fairly  imagine  the  delight  of  Alfred  when  he  read  this  poem. 
The  catalogue  of  tribes  and  kings,  the  geographical  details  it 
contains  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  of  the  king  who  trans- 
lated and  added  to  Orosius,  who  wrote  down  from  Ohthere's 
and  Wulfstan'c  lips  their  voyages  to  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Moreover,  the  passion  for  rovingi  f*^^ 
adventure,  which  is  keen""aBove^il  other  nations  in  the  people 
oFour  island,  makes  this  poem  representative  of  the  English. 
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Widsith  is  our  Ulysses.  "I  have  fared  through  many  stranger 
lands,  through  tlie  spacious  earth;  good  and  evil  have  I  known." 
It  is  the  true  dpscri])tion  of  a  common  type  of  Englisliman  in 
every  period  of  our  history.  Nor  is  Widsith's  pleasure  in  his 
art  or  his  practical  pleasure  in  the  receipt  of  gifts,  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  English.  But  the  gifts  are  little  in  conlparison 
with  his  joy  in  his  work,  and  his  reverence  for  it.  Even  great 
kings  are  but  little,  he  thinks,  without  their  singer.  In  his 
hands  their  history  lies,  and  their,  honour.  Horace  did  not 
feel  more  strongly  the  need  of  a  sacred  bard  to  chronicle  great 
actions  than  did  the  earliest  of  English  poets. 

The  poem  is  then  not  only  the  story  of  wanderings,  it  also 
skt^chf'S  rhe  life  and  the  repute  "of  tlie  Scop  —  tlie  name  given 
to  the  singer  and  poet  who  was  retained  m  the  court  of  a  king 
or  the  hall  of  a  great  noble.  He  was  frequently  one  of  the 
thegns,  and  received  money  and  landriglit  from  the  king.  He 
may  have  been,  if  not  a  thegn,  on  an  equality  with  them;  and 
was  often,  as  we  see  in  Beowulf,^  a  renowned  captain.  Some- 
times, like  \Vidsith,  or  jje'rhaps  like  (jyiu'wulf  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  he  took  to  roving,  and  singing  from  court  to  court.  In 
this  fashion  lie  became  the  travelling  geographer  and  historian, 
the  bringer  of  news,  th(^  man  who,  by  singing  the  gicat  deeds 
of  warriors  in  various  lands,  knit  together  by  a  common  bond 
of  admiration  the  heroes  of  diverse  j)eoj>les,  and  made  the  great 
stori(?s  the  common  jirojxMty  r)f  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

As  Widsith  is  the  pic •  t u re  of  tin;  poet  in  Itis  ha})piness,  singii i g 
liis  life  in  a  lyricuil TasTuon,  (it  has  been  altein])ted  to  arrange 
th(^  poem  in  stro))hes),  so  tiu^  JjcnncHt  <tf  Door  imagt'S  the  Seo| > 
in  liis  sorrow.  This  song  is  nnicli  later,  I  tliink,  than  Widsith. 
Jt  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  (iothie  cycle  of  lays  hatl  at  least 
well  begun.  IIermanri(r  lias  become  legendary.  Theodric  lias 
l)ec()me  the  fabidous  liero.  liut  the  ])rominence  of  the  story  of 
Weland,and  the  mention  of  ( Jeat,  localise  the  poem  among  tlm 
Korthern  Teutonic,  triiies.  From  these  it  was  brought  to  Kng- 
land,  jx'rhapH  by  some  l)elated  Angles,  if  Sweet  Ik*  right  in  liis 
conjeettire  that  it  may  have  iu'en  comj)osed  before  the  Knglish 
migration.  1  think  it  is  likely  to  be  mueh  later,  and  to  havt* 
been  mad(^  in  ICngland  —  it  is  j>ut  by  som«'  as  far  on  as  the  eighth 
(tentury,  —  but  no  <leeision  can  bt»  come  to  <m»  th<»  mutter.  J  ts 
form  is  n'Uiarkabh'.  it.  has  a  r>'frai]^.  and  then*  is  no  other 
early  Knglish  instam  i'  <>r  this  kimwn  to  us.     It  is  wiitlm  in 


'  Hrowiilf  is  tli(«  iiutiii<  uf  II  |>(H'iii,  mill  of  tlu>  lu»ro  whose  tltT<lH  i 
III)'  pofiii.  U  lii-iifvi-r  I  iiii-iit lull  till'  iKHMi),  I  priiil  Its  iiiiiiio  In  \- 
wliutiuvur  thu  lioru  Im  incuut,  liU  iiunio  !h  In  onllnury  typ«. 
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strophes,  and  Sweet  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  solitary  remnant 
of  a  number  of  English  strophic  lays  which  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  some  of  the  old  Scandinavian  lays  which  were 
rudely  strophic.^  One  motive,  constant  throughout,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  refrain.  This  dominant  cry  of  passion  makes 
the  poem  a  true  lyric,  and  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  with 
pleasure,  for  it  is  the  Father  of  all  English  Ivrics. 

Deor  is  not  like  Widsith,  a  treasure-gifted  singer,  always  in 
favour  of  his  lord.  Like  the  Wanderer  who  looks  back  with 
mourning  on  the  time  when  he  was  his  master's  favourite,  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  rewards  and  lands,  and  has  seen  a 
rival  set  above  his  head.  It  is  this  whirling  down  of  Fortune's 
wheel  that  he  mourns  in  his  song,  and  he  compares  his  fate 
to  that  of  others  who  have  suffered,  so  that  he  may  have  some 
comfort.  But  the  comfort  is  stern  like  that  the  Northmen 
take.  Others,  he  thinks,  have  gone  through  great  griefs,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side  of  them  —  so  also  may  he  win 
through  his  pain. 

Here  is  the  song,  and  the  legendary  woes  of  which  he  speaks 
show  that  the  English  knew  the  story  of  Weland  well,  the 
story  of  Geat,  of  Hermanric,  of  Theodric,  and  the  tale  which 
became  in  after  years  the  saga  of  Gudrun  — 

Weland  for  a  woman  2      knew  too  well  exile! 
Strong  of  soul  that  earl,       sorrow  sharp  he  bore  ; 
To  companionship  he  had       care  and  weary  longing, 
Winter-freezing  wretchedness.      Woe  he  found  again,  again, 
After  that  Nithhad       in  a  Need  had  laid  him  — 
Staggering  sinew-wounds  —       sorrow-smitten  man! 
That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

Not  to  Beadohild      was  her  brothers'  death 
On  her  soul  so  sore       as  was  her  self-sorrow. 
When  that  she  was  sure,       with  a  surety  far  too  great, 
That  with  child  she  was.       Never  could  she  think, 
With  a  clear  remembrance,    how  that  came  to  be 
That  she  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

Of  this  meed  of  Hild      we've  from  many  heard ; 
And  so  bottomless      was  the  passion  Geat  felt, 

1  German  critics  have  rearranged  the  first  four  strophes,  and  put  strophe  4 
into  the  place  of  strophe  3.  The  order  will  then  be  harmonious.  A  strophe  of 
six  lines  will  be  followed  by  one  of  five,  twice  over ;  but  I  think  Miillenhof  gave 
up  this  needless  change. 

2  There  are  many  readings  of  this  obscure  line.  As  to  Weland,  Hild,  and 
Geat,  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  treats  of  them. 
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That  Love-sorrow  stole       all  his  sleep  away  ! 

That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

For  a  thirty  winters       did  Theodric  fast 

Hold  the  Maerinf]js'  burg.       Many  knew  of  that. 

That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

We  in  songs  have  heard       of  the  wolfi.sh  thought 
That  Eormanric  had !       Far  he  owned  the  folk 
Of  the  Gotens'  realm.       Grisly  was  that  king. 
Many  a  warrior  sat,       with  his  sorrows  cloaked, 
Woe  within  his  waiting !       Wistfully  he  longed 
That  the  kingdom's  king  i       overcome  should  be  ! 

That  he  overwent ;  this  also  may  I. 

I  omit  here  what  seems  a  Christian  interpolation  of  the 
ordinary  gnomic  character.  We  may,  however,  give  thanks  to 
it,  foj  I  suspect  we  owe  tlie  preservation  of  this  lyric  to  the 
zeal  of  the  interpolator  who  saw  in  the  sadness  of  Deor  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  his  gentle  phrases  on  the  vanity 
of  life  and  the  mercy  of  God.  The  rest  is  Deor's  own.  Tlie 
Heorrenda  who  conquered  Deor  may  be  the  Horaiit  of  the 
Gudrun  saga  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  bound  all  men  with 
his  song,  tliat  tin'  beasts  wlio  listened  to  liim  ceased  to  graz<» 
in  the  woods,  and  the  worms  and  fishes  forgot  their  daily  work, 
in  his  singing.  "Now,"  he  says,  "I  will  say  concerning  my- 
self" 

Whilom  was  I  Scop       of  the  Heodeninga: 

Dear  iiiifu  my  Lord  !       T)e<tr  was  my  name. 

Well  my  service  was  to  nie       many  wiiitt-rs  through  ; 

Loving  was  my  Lord  ;       till  at  last  llcorrcnda,  — 

Skilled  in  song  the  man  !  —       seized  upon  \\\y  land-right 

That  the  guard  of  ••arls       granted  rrst  to  mr. 

Thdt  one  overwent;  this  also  may  \. 

With  this  song  brgins  :md  ends  tin'  (^Id  Kiiudish  Ivrjc  Wc 
have  in  Anglo-Saxoii  ;i  lew  4'lcgiar  poems  of  tine  qu;ility.  but. 
the  true  lyric  —  sliort,  at  unity  witli  one  tiuMiglit.  with  «»ne  cry 
of  joyfid  or  Horrowfid  piission  —  does  not  oeeur  again  till  hmg 
after  the  (!oii(|nest. 

\\v  liav<!  yet  anotlier  sketeli  of  tin-  Seop  wlin  h  we  may  well 
flet  beside  the  sketches  in  Widnith  and  in  /M>r,  tiiough  it 
belongs  t(»  a  lat<  r  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  the 
eighty-ninth  riddio  ol  Cvnewulf  which  Dietrich  has  haj^pily 
solved  as  liie  Wandcnng  Sinurcr  — 


I  I  hiivr  liilriMiiiri'ii  king  intn  th(«  t«zt. 
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^theling  am  I,       and  to  earls  am  known  ; 

And  not  rarely  do  I  rest      with  the  rich  and  with  the  poor ; 

Midst  the  Folks  I'm  famous.       Widely  fares  (through  hall)  — 

And  for  me  a  foreigner, i       rather  than  for  friends  — 

Loud  the  plunderers'  applause,       if  that  I  should  have 

Glory  in  the  Burgs      or  the  goods  that  shine. 

Also  very  great  the  love      that  well-witted  men 

Have  of  meeting  me.      I  to  many  folk 

Wisdom  do  unveil.       Not  a  word  on  earth 

Then  is  said  by  any  man.      Though  the  sons  of  men, 

Though  the  Earth-indwellers,       eagerly  seek  after 

Footprints  that  I  leave,       frequently  I  hide, 

From  all  men  that  are,       my  (unfollowed)  way. 

If  this  riddle  be  by  Cynewulf,  as  I  think  it  is,  he  sketches 
in  it  his  own  position  and  temperament,  and  with  that,  the 
position  and  temperament  of  the  Scop.  He  was  not  only 
ennobled  and  at  home  with  the  rich,  but  also  sang  with  the 
poor  and  stayed  in  their  houses.'  He  loved  to  win  gifts  and 
rings,  and  to  excite  the  warriors  who  roved  for  plunder;  but 
he  sang  a  different  kind  of  song  to  the  elder  and  wiser  men. 
And  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  left  to  us  that  these  songs  of 
"  wisdom  "  were  the  great  sagas  like  Beowulf,  tales  of  law  and 
justice  and  noble  war;  sometimes  riddles  and  gnomic  verses 
fitted  for  well-witted  men ;  even  songs  of  history  like  that  of 
Widsith;  and,  when  he  had  so  sung,  all  men  sat  silent,  listen- 
ing. Moreover,  he  was  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it  was  often 
his  habit,  like  many  of  his  clan,  to  hide  himself  in  solitude, 
musing  like  his  fellow  in  Beowulf  on  new  poems ;  or  indulging 
the  melancholy  found  in  the  Lament  of  Deor,  and  which  lay 
deep  in  the  temperament  of  Cynewulf.  Of  this  there  is  ample 
proof  at  the  end  of  the  Elene.  In  that  poem  Cynewulf 
sketches  his  early  life  as  a  poet.  Once  he  received  treasures 
and  appled  gold,  —  once  his  youth  was  swift  and  happy,  but 
now  all  joy  was  fled  away,  and  sore  had  been  his  trouble.  But 
at  last,  when  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  weaving  words, 
God  "unbound  his  breast,  unlocked  the  craft  of  song,  and 
again  he  practised  with  delight  his  versing."  Cynewulf  had 
been  then  a  Scop  attached  to  a  court,  and  also  a  wandering 
singer.  He  had  had  his  pleasure  and  also  his  pain  —  had  been 
Widsith  and  Deor  in  one. 

When,  however,  we  meet  with  the  wandering  Scop  we  meet 
with  that  which  is  not  usual.    His  place  was,  generally,  like 

1  The  passage  is  most  difficult.  It  means,  according  to  my  translation  —  and 
I  read/?'t?7if7«/w  instead  oi  fremdes  —  that  the  warriors  enjoy  the  singing  of  a 
stranger,  since  he  is  new  to  them,  more  than  the  singing  of  their  own  bards. 
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Deor's,  a  fixed  place,  with  an  appointment  of  food  and  money 
or  land  which  attached  him  to  the  court  of  the  chieftain  or 
king.  When  he  wandered,  it  was  either  from  a  roving  spirit,  or 
as  an  attendant  on  an  embassage,  like  Widsith,  or  because  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  his  lord,  like  the  "  Wanderer,"  or  because, 
like  Deor,  he  was  dispossessed  by  a  rival. 

Below  the  Scop  there  were  a  great  number  of  inferior  singers 
who  made  it  their  business  to  go  from  place  to  i)lace,  to  wliom 
the  name  of  Scop  was  not  given  —  who  did  not  shape,  but  sany 
that  which  had  been  shayjen  by  the  Scou.  These  were  the 
^dcMMnen,  though  their  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Scop  — 
and  in  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  they  were  not  unfrequeutly 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  wrestlers.  These  two 
—  the  Scop  and  the  gleeman  —  were  professional  persons,  but 
they  wen^  not  tln^  ^^^^ly  Aliiiost  every  one  made  verses 

or  san^  tliem.  Heroes  in  the  midst  of  battle  sang  as  they 
advanced,  like  Harold  I lardrada  at  Stamford  Bridge  ;  Vikin<:s. 
as  tliey  drave  their  slii])S  tlirongh  the  gale  or  stormed  a  town 
on  the  river,  shouted  their  hymn  of  defiance  to  the  sea,  or  their 
])raises  of  tlieir  ship,  or  the  battle-stroke  of  the  moment.  Way- 
riors  chanted  their  deeds  of  tlie  day  in  the  liall  or  the  cam])  at 
niglit,  as  Wo(h'n's  cliosen  did  in  Valhalla.  The  old  eliij^  sang 
the  glory  of  their  youth.  Their  very  swords  and  spears  were 
thought  to  sing.  The  spear  yells,  the  sword  shouts  in  battle. 
Then,  the  wandena'  who  came  into  the  hall  to  claim  hospitality 
sang  his  stave  of  thanks,  or  versed  for  the  chief  in  the  high 
seat,  who  he  was.  The  king  himself  often  broke  in  with  his 
tale,  and  seized  the  harp  as  J Irothgar  did  in  Ileorot.  Even  tlie 
l»rfMijtihilI2. aft('rwar(ls,  like  lOaldhelm,  sang  ancient  songs  in  the 
public  ways  to  draw  the  people  round  them,  in  the  women's 
ciiambers,  also,  the  old  lays  were  sung.-  .IClfred,  we  are  told, 
sang  the  l)allads  of  l»is  people  at  his  mother's  kni'c.  At  the 
feasts  of  the  connnon<'r  folk  it  was  the  sann'  as  in  the  noble's 
hall.  Freedmen,  peasjinls,  even  the  serfs,  sent  round  the  harp, 
(as  we  hear  from  tlu'  Clacilmon  story  in  liaeda),  telling,  as 
(ireek  and  Komaii  did,  alternate  tah'S.  Tiie  player  beat  iho 
harp  in  time  with  tiie  thoughts  and  images  of  lus  song;  his 
voire  rang  o»it  the  alliterated  words  and  tiie  aeeented  syllables 
of  the  verses,  (iesture  ju'('()nii)anie(l  and  exalted  the  tilings 
described.  The  listeners  often  joined  in,  moved  to  exciteini«nt, 
and  a  whole  chorus  of  voices  lilled  the  hall,  the  monastery,  or 
the  farm-building. 

As  the  practice  of  tlu*  art  was  widely  sprejid,  so  was  it  greatly 
honoured.    The  very  name  of  Scoj^).  like  the  independent  word 
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Poet,  brought  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  it  back  to  the 
Shaper  of  the  universe,  who  himself  gave  the  art  of  song.  Saga 
was  Odin's  daughter  among  the  Northmen.  The  view  of  the 
Greeks,  of  Homer,  that  the  minstrel's  inspiration  and  invention 
were  divinely  given,  was  held  by  our  English  forefathers.  We 
are  told  in  Baeda's  story  of  the  poet  Caedmon  that  all  men 
held  his  gift  to  be  divinely  given  him  of  the  Lord.  Cynewulf, 
as  I  have  quoted  above,  says  that  "  God  unlocked  his  breast 
and  gave  him  back  the  power  of  song."  In  the  Gnomic  Verses 
this  opinion  is  combined  with  the  thought  that  the  poet  is  less 
troubled  with  selfish  and  tormenting  thought  than  other  men, 
because  he  has  so  many  human  things  to  think  of.  "  To  all 
men,"  the  versifier  says,  "  wise  words  are  becoming ;  a  song  to 
the  gleemen  and  wisdom  to  men.  As  many  as  men  are  on  the 
earth,  so  many  are  their  thoughts ;  each  to  himself  has  a  sepa- 
rate soul.  So,  then,  he  who  knows  many  songs  and  can  greet 
the  harp  with  his  hands,  hath  the  less  of  vain  longing,  for  he 
hath  in  himself  his  gift  of  joy  which  God  gave  to  him."  The 
joyousness  of  the  gift  is  expressed  by  many  words.  Song  and 
music  are  almost  synonymous  with  gleo  and  wynn  and  dream, 
with  glee  and  delight  and  joy.  The  lay  is  in  Beowulf  the  lieal- 
gamen,  the  rapture  of  the  hall.  The  harp  is  the  wood  of  social 
joy,  the  wood-beam  of  delight.  Playing  and  singing  are  — 
"to  awake  the  joyous  wood,  the  rapture  of  the  harp,  to  rouse 
the  happy  lay,"  to  practise  the  "glee-craft,"  to  have  the 
"  jocund  gift  of  poesy."  Wisdom  and  prophecy  are  by  other 
words  connected  with  song  and  poetry. 

When  we  travel  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  with  certainty  — 
to  the  times  when  literary  men  in  Rome  discussed  the  Ger- 
mania,  we  find  the  Teutonic  tribes  harpists  and  singers  of 
verse.  "  They  are  a  fair-haired  folk,"  says  Tacitus,  "  blue- 
eyed,  strongly  built,"  and  he  tells  of  their  love  of  song.  "  They 
celebrate,  in  ancient  lays,  Tuisco,  their  earth-born  god,  (that 
is,  whom  the  Germans  thought  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
where  they  dwelt,  so  long  was  it  since  they  had  settled  there), 
and  Mannus  his  son,  the  forefathers  and  founders  of  their 
race."  "Their  legends  say  that  Hercules  had  been  among 
them,  and  they  call  on  his  name  above  all  others  in  their  war- 
songs  when  they  march  to  battle."  Other  battle  hymns  were 
accompanied  by  the  loud  beating  of  the  spears  of  the  host 
against  their  ehields,  or  by  the  roaring  sound  the  warriors 
made  when  they  laid  their  lips  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  shield 
and  hummed  into  it  and  over  it.  With  this  music  they  kindled 
themselves  to  battle,  and  according  to  its  tone  they  foretold 
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the  issue  of  the  fight.  In  the  Annals,  we  hear  of  the  larger 
type  of  poetry,  of  the  beginnings  of  tlie  sagas.  They  have 
songs,  Tacitus  writes,  in  lionour  of  their  deliverer  Arminius ;  * 
there  are  other  pieces  also  which  they  sing  in  their  bivouacs 
and  at  their  feasts. 

All  this  music  and  verse  was,  as  we  see,  already  old  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  and  belonged  to  religion  and  to  war  —  a  music 
of  solemn  ceremonies,  sorrowful  or  festival.  ^'Of  all  cere- 
monies, going  into  battle  was  the  most  religious,"  save  perhaps 
that  otlier  great  ceremony  which  was  always  attended  by  songs 
—  the  burial  of  a  king  or  hero,  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  tlie  closing  lines  of  Beowulf. 

For  1900  years,  then,  we  know  that  the  English  race  has 
been_  a  singin**-  tolk^  and  though  we  are  not  alone  in  that 
characteristic,  we  are  almost  alone  in  this,  that  we  possess  in 
our  own  language  products  of  that  singing  temper  in  poems 
like  those  of  Widsith  and  The  Fiyht  at  Finnsburg  which  nuiy 
range  from  the  fifth  to  tlie  seventh  century.  Moreover,  there 
are  lays  imbedded  in  the  Beowulf  which  seem  to  go  back  to  a 
still  more  remote  antiquity. 

If  this  be  true,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  any  of  our 
poetry  as  (continental,  the  poems  make  us  understand,  better 
than  any  historical  statement  can  do,  that  the  first  Knglish 
were  not  in  ])ritain,  but  in  the  ]..o\v  Dutcli  lands  and  IKTi 


iiKirk — that  tliere  was  an    I'ji'dand   then'  bciore  our  Kng 


]aii(L  The  iii'st  emigration  was  to  l>iitain,  tlie  second  to 
Aiiiriie;L  And  as  the  i'llLTihis  —  and  T  use  a  fine  comparison 
TTTFreeiiian's  —  "took  witli  tliem  to  Ameri(!a  the  hible,  an  old 
Sliakspere,  their  baUads,  the  (iesta  of  Knglisli  soldiers  and 
saihns,  in  the  memory  of  nurses,  cluldren,  and  women,  so  tlie 
English  brought  to  liritain,  in  tliat  first  pilgrimage,  ]\'iilsitfi, 
Beowulf  The  Fiijht  at  Finnsburfj.'^  Many  other  lays,  no  doubt, 
came  with  them,  i)ut  tln'ir  verse.  Time,  too  greedy  of  the  e.\- 
c«;llent,  "devoured  with  privy  }>aw,  and  nothing  said." 

'  VljrfjiHMon  liiiH  wriltni  »  short  ensuy  in  tln»  sii|»pli'iiu'nt  to  Ilit*  Cxni.  I'ott. 
Unrrair,  in  wliicli  Ik*  niorr  tliun  .sui^^csts  timt  Arminius  '\h  iiicnlicul  with  SirK- 
fried.  If  tliiH  hv  true,  anil  tht-ro  \h  niiirli  prttlialolily  in  tin*  iirKnuirnt,  it  uiIiIn 
anollicr  churni  to  tiic  j^rrai  story,  ami  u  iww  intert'st  t«»  thf  statrnimt  i»f 
'i'ai-itUH.  Till'  K«inian  Hnlijicrs  may  tln-n  havi<  hcant  tin'  carlicNt  lays  of  tlii<  \  ol- 
■uni{  ami  Niiilun^  h.-i^h.    Arminius,  "  canitur  a<iliuc  liarliaros  apud  L;rnli'N." 

I  cauniit  timi  llu-  |iaHsa^i< ;  I  (|uiiii<  from  nuMuory.  I  may  as  well  say  In 
tills  noti<  tliat  tilt-  iiu'iilinu  of  Atllla  in  W'ninith,  in  our  i<arlirsi  l  !i(;lis|i  |MM  in, 
written  jwrliaps  Ix-fnri'  tli<<  i-'.n^lish  left  lor  Kritain.  adds  an  a<ldili<>ual  iiilereNt 
to. Mr.  I  lod^'k  ill's  I  lii'orv  tlial  it  was  t  he  pressure  o(  the  Huns  at  thehaekof  th<< 
north-t ierman  trihes  whieh  was  the  canse  of  tlie  Kn^lish  mi^ratum.  l  uo^rriit 
sea  rnlin';  penples  arose  then  Iroui  the  tivrco  driving;  uf  Ihu  linns  the  Vi>ii»- 
tiuutt  and  thu  Kngiish. 


CHAPTER  II 


BEOWULF 

Introduction 

The  Beowulf  MS.  (Cotton  Vitellius  A.  xv. )  was  one  of  those 
collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  It  was  in  Little  Deans  Yard, 
Westminster,  when  the  fire  which,  in  1731,  destroyed  so  many 
manuscripts  took  place,  and  was  fortunately  among  those 
which  were  not  fatally  injured.  In  1753,  having  spent  some 
time  in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster,  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum. 

In  1705  Wanley,  employed  by  Hickes,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  old  northern  books  in  the 
kingdom,  discovered  the  poem  of  Beowulf  in  the  Cottonian 
library  and  calls  it  a  tractatus  nobilissimus  poetic^  scriptus.  It 
is  a  parchment  codex,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  two  copyists 
is  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Thorkelin,  a  Danish 
scholar,  had  two  copies  of  it  made  in  1786,  and  published  the 
whole  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1815.  This  edition  made  the 
poem  known,  and  it  was  discussed  in  English  and  foreign 
reviews.  Meantime,  in  1805,  Sharon  Turner  gave  the  first 
account  of  the  poem  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Turner  again,  in  1823,  and  Conybeare,  in  1826,  filled  up  that 
account  and  translated  portions  of  Beowulf  into  English  verse, 
and  in  1833  and  1837  John  M.  Kemble  edited,  with  historical 
prefaces,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  poem.  This  schol- 
arly book  increased  the  interest  of  foreign  scholars  in  the 
poem ;  and,  since  then,  a  great  number  of  editions  and  trans- 
lations have  been  published,  while  the  essays,  dissertations, 
articles,  and  notices  on  the  poem  and  the  subjects  contained  in 
it,  fill  a  long  list,  and  are  written  by  English,  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  American  scholars. 

The  poem,  consisting  of  3183  lines,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  the  first  containing  Beowulf's 
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great  deeds  against  the  monster  Grendel  and  his  dam,  the  sec- 
ond Beowulf's  conquest  of  the  Fire-drake  and  his  death  and 
burial.  The  first  division  may  be  again  divided  into  two  — 
the  fight  with  Grendel,  and  the  figlit  with  Grendel's  mother 
—  and  some  suppose  that  they  are  due  to  different  hands. 
Several  episodes  are  introduced  whicli  are  linked  on,  often 
very  roughly,  to  the  liistory  of  Beowulf,  and  two  or  three 
of  these  seem  to  be  taken  from  other  sagas  of  even  an  earlier 
date  than  the  original  lays  of  the  legend. 

The  same  kind  of  controversy  which  has  raged  over  the  com- 
position of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  lias  raged  also  over  Beowulf. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  a  single  poem  composed  by  one  man ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  poem  built  up,  in  process  of  time, 
by  various  hands,  and  consisting  of  various  lays  of  different 
ages ;  and  this  opinion,  to  take  one  instance,  has  been  worked 
out  by  Miillenhof  with  a  minuteness  which  makes  the  most 
severe  demands  upon  our  credulity.  AVe  are  to  conceive  first 
of  two  old  lays  by  different  authors,  then  of  a  continuation  of 
one  of  these,  and  then  of  an  introduction  to  the  whole  by  two 
other  authors.  The  fifth  —  a  reviser  —  added  another  ])()rtion 
and  altered  the  previous  work  to  suit  his  addition,  and  ;inotlier 
reviser,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  increased  the  ])oen»  i)y  episodes 
from  other  sagas  and  by  (Christian  interpolations.  Elaborate 
arrangements  of  this  kind  are  as  doubtful  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. Tli(!  main  ])oint,  however,  seems  clear.  Beturulf  was 
built^  uj)^out  f_)t"  jiji;iiiiy_le^n(ls  whJHi^  j  time  coaleseeij^jnto 
someBiing7)ra  wh()Ie,  or  were,  as  I  thinlt,  coTn])os<M^^ 
intcnr  poem  by  one  poiC^  I'lie  legehd.s"  were  sung  in  the  Old 
Knglaiid  a(tross  the  seas,  and  brought  to  our  Kngland  by  the 
Angles,  or  by  that  band  of  .lutes  or  Saxons  whom  many  su|>- 
pose  to  have  settled,  at  an  <'arly  time,  in  northern  Northuni- 
nria.  They  were  then  sun-^'  in  Northunii)i  ia,  added  to  by  Nor- 
thuiubrian  singers,  and  afterwards,  when  (Miristianity  was  still 
young,  c()m])resse(l  and  mad<»  into  a  poem  by  a  Christijin  singer.^ 

The  first  (piestion  we  have  to  ask  is  witli  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  story.  Is  it  (Mitirely  mvthical  and  legendary,  oris  thero 
any  actual  history  ('nntaine(|  in  it  which  will  enable  us  to  daU^ 
its  composition  ?  Sudi  a  connectiou  witli  known  liistory  hjia 
been  suggested.  The  llygelae  of  the  ])oem,  lieowulfs  lord,  luus 
been  identified  with  the  K  ing  ( "ho(diilai<us,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ilisdtrin  Frttuntruni  i\\  (Jregory  «>f  Tours,  ami  in  another 
chroni(dH  —  the  (jcnta  Hajum  Frunan'tim. 

A  bout  nrjni'O,  wlien  tiie  (Muupjest  of  nrit.iiM  iiad  but  iM'gun. 
when  the  victory  of  the  Jiritons  at  Mount  1*  ulnu  caust'd  a  long 
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pause  in  the  advance  of  the  English,  we  are  told  that  Chochila- 
icus  made  an  expedition  from  the  modern  Gotaland  to  the  Attu- 
arii  of  the  Frisian  shore  —  the  Hetware  of  the  poem  —  to  plun- 
der and  to  slay.  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  having  laden  his 
ships  with  slaves  and  spoil,  the  Frankish  king  Theodoric  sent 
his  son  to  attack  him  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Frisians.  In 
the  battle  Chochilaicus  fell  and  all  the  booty  was  recovered. 

This  affair  is  four  times  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf, 
if  we  identify  Hygelac  with  Chochilaicus.  We  are  told  that 
fate  carried  away  Hygelac  in  feud  against  the  Frisians.  He 
fell  under  his  shield.  His  life  and  the  jewelled  collar  he  had 
from  Beowulf  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.  Beowulf 
himself,  before  he  goes  down  to  light  with  the  dragon,  tells  of  this 
fight ;  how  Hygelac  fell,  how  he  avenged  his  lord's  death.  Two 
other  allusions  are  made  in  the  poem  to  the  same  expedition 
and  battle.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  after 
the  date  of  520  that  the  main  story  of  the  poem  aros^  Of  that 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  have  also  to  remember  that  parts 
of  the  poem  are  drawn  from  lays  older  than  520 ;  lays,  some  of 
which,  as  the  preface  about  Scyld,  may  go  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  But  the  poem  itself  carries  us  past  the  death  of 
Hygelac  in  520  to  Beowulf's  death  in  570.  Only  after  that 
date,  then,  could  the  last  part  —  the  fight  with  the  Dragon  — 
begin  to  be  welded  to  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  this  would 
take  at  least  thirty  years  to  accomplish.  This  would  bring  us 
to  the  year  600.  If  we  take  that  date,  and  if  we  make  the 
poem  Northumbrian,  this  first  interweaving  of  the  lays  would 
be  made  about  the  time  of  ^thelfrith,  before  Northumbria  had 
become  Christian.^ 

The  second  question  to  ask  is,  Where  is  the  scene  of  the 
poem  laid?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  who  hold  that  it 
was  composed  from  end  to  end  in  England,  that  the  scenery  is 
English,  and  Mr.  Haigh  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  identify 
its  descriptions  with  places  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  But 
there  is  not  one  word  about  our  England  in  the  poem,  not  a 
single  hint  that  the  original  singers  knew  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people  as  the  English  in  Britain.    The  personages,  the 

1  This  argument  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Beowvilf  was,  at  least  partly, 
an  historical  personage.  But  the  supposition  is  a  doubtful  one,  and  we  can 
come  to  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  story.  I  have  almost  as- 
sumed that  the  poem  arose  into  shape  in  Northumbria,  but  Professor  Earle 
thinks  that  Mercia  was  the  place  of  its  birth,  and  Ten  Brink  endeavours  to 
establish  West  Saxon  connections  for  it.  Professor  Earle's  interesting  book, 
The  Deeds  of  Beowulf ,  has  just  been  published,  and  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  poem  is  fully  expounded  in  it. 
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tribes  are  all  of  the  continent  —  Xorth,  South,  East  and  West 
Danes,  the  Geats,  the  Svveons,  and  the  Frisians.  The  Danes 
dwelt  in  Seeland,  and  their  chief  town  was  there;  tlie  Geats  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Gotaland,  and  their  king's  town  was  on  the 
west  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gotaelf.  The  name  Wederas 
and  Weder-Geatas  suggested  to  Grein  a  connection  with  the 
Island  Vaderoe  or  Veiroe,  and  with  the  group  of  islands  Vade- 
roane.  The  scenery  then  is  laid  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Kattegat,  trie  tirst  act  of  the  poem  among  the  Danes  in 
Seeland,  the  second  among  the  Geats  in  South  Sweden, 

It  is  held  then  that  the  earliest  lays  of  the  story  arose  among 
the  Geats  and  the  Danes,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  these  tribes,  their 
manners,  and  their  customs,  that  we  are  here  concerned.  But 
their  manners  and  their  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Angles.  Angle  and  Geat  and  Dane  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  were  all  kinsmen  —  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  might 
not  with  ])ropriety  call  Angle  the  tribes  of  South  Sweden,  or 
at  least  the  Geats  of  the  ])()em.  At  any  rate  Beowulf  Ixn-ame 
English.  Tlie  earliest  hivs  of  t.lic  pocin  w.mc  :i(l<>)>tc(]  bv  |]it' 
qkler  Eij|d:ii^(J  on  the  mainland,'  tlie  scenery  of  the  jkhmii  was 
scenery  witli  which  the  elder  English  were  well  acciuainted 
before  they  came  to  15ritain.  However  we  may  hold  tliat  the 
poem  was  altered  and  edited,  its  foundation  lays  were  sung  by 
a  ])(M)ple  who  lived  in  South  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  tlic  isles, 
and  about  tlie  Ellx*.  Having  tluis  conjectured  tlie  date  at 
which  the  story  began  to  take  sha})e,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
arose,  we  may  ask  what  theory  we  may  form  concerning  its 
upl)uil<ling.  A  multitude  of  theories  have  been  ])ut  forward, 
differing  here  and  there  in  minor  i)()ints  from  on»'  anotlier.  Hut 
the  main  lines  are  almost  the  same  in  the  greater  number,  and 
I  have  brought  tlieiii  togi'llier  here  into  as  compact  a  form  as  I 

1  There  is  ii  theory  of  lOltiniillcr's  wliicli  is  iiitrrcsl in;;.  In  his  \  irw  the  Ht«»rv 
arose  in  tlie  sixtli  or  si-vrnth  rmtury  iinion^  tin*  (iciitiis,  inhiiliitunts  of  Sonlii 
Sciinilinavia,  wlio  ulon;;  with  tlie  Danes  set  up  ii  1  >ano-(  iaiitie  l\in'.:iloni  which 
hisled  I  ill  7'JO  or  7.'U)  ,\.i>.  Miit  there  were  Danish  and  <ieat  settlers  from  this 
kingdom  in  Nort hninluia  in  the  ei^lith  eenturv,  and  these  hroni^ht  the  Son^ 
of  HtMiwulf  with  them.  'I'hen  some  l-!n;;lish  poet ,  a  layman,  perhaps  a  |ia^an, 
I)iit  it  Into  vernaeidar  ilnulisli.  .\ fterwanis,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  reiitnr)  ,  tliis 
poem  was  redone  liy  a  elerii-al  person  in  the  West  Saxon  diale»'t. 

Another  snu^eslion  may  he  made.  If  it  shonM  ever  emne  to  i»e  idearly 
OHtahlished  as  Home  lie  lie  ve  t  hat  a  hraneli  of  I  he  same  .Int  ish  folk  \\  ho  sei/ed 
oil  Kent  in  trdl,  had,  ahoiit  t  he  same  t  inie,  settled  on  tie-  eoast  of  Seothind,  sonlh 
of  t lie  Kurt  Ii,  so  that  I'.ad  w ine  w  hen  he  eanie  t  here  Iniind  Kn^lisli  already  s|Miken 
ill  the  country  why  then,  the  mythical  lays  of  Iteow  a  ( a<lded  iif  terw  ardn  to 
the  MeowiiH  le<.;eni|)  may  have  lieen  hroni..'ht  to  this  part  of  Kiiudand  an<i  sunt; 
in  Knulish  tle  re  as  early  as  the  liTth  t-entary  and  li>  the  \ery  folk,  the  .luteH, 
ainon)4  whom  I  hey  originally  rose.  The  Anuh>s  wonhi  then  ha\e  found  tlieiii 
there,  in'urd  thent  siiiik,  and  adapted  these  mythic  lays  to  th<  n  il<  mw  ulf  st.>r\ . 
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can.^  The  account  is  eclectic;  I  have  added  a  few  conjectures 
of  my  own,  and  I  must  risk  some  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
clearness. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Hygelac  (512-520)  is  taken  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  was 
a  Beowulf  —  an  historical  personage  —  who  was  present  at  his 
overthrow,  a  relation  of  Hygelac's,  a  mighty  warrior  and 
seaman,  whose  strength  was  very  great  —  so  that  in  tradition 
it  was  said  to  be  as  the  strength  of  thirty  men  —  and  who 
slew  the  slayer  of  Hygelac  in  the  fight.  The  fame  of  this  great 
warrior  (unmentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Gregory  of  Tours) 
had  been,  according  to  the  poem,  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
Geats,  the  Island  Danes,  and  the  Angles,  but  now  it  became  still 
greater.  In  every  hall,  at  every  feast,  while  he  was  alive,  his 
gests  were  sung,  and  out  of  these  rude  songs  was  formed  the 
germ  of  the  story.  After  his  death  in  570  he  grew  into  the 
legendary  hero ;  wonderful  tales  collected  round  his  boyhood, 
like  the  story  of  the  swimming  match  with  Breca,  and  his  man- 
hood's deeds  became  more  and  more  marvellous.  These  leg- 
ends entered  into  the  original  historic  lays  or  became  separate 
lays.  A  hero  saga  had  begun,  and  was  spread  all  over  South 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  among  Geats,  Danes,  Angles,  and  it  may 
be  among  the  Saxons.  That  is  the  first  step.  The  second  is 
the  addition  to  the  legend  of  already  existing  myth,  and  of  lays 
which  were  older  than  the  historic  Beowulf,  older,  that  is, 
than  the  sixth  century.  It  is  suggested  that  there  was  among 
these  Scandinavian,  Danish,  and  Angle  tribes  an  ancient  myth 
concerning  a  divine  hero  whose  name  was  Beowa,  whom  the 
introduction  of  the  poem  describes  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Hrothgar  the  Dane.  Beowa  is  the  son  of  Scyld,  son  of  Sceaf, 
who  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  as  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Woden.  Beaw  is  his  name  in  these  genealogies, 
and  we  find  traces  of  him  in  some  names  of  places  in  England, 
such  as  Beowanhamm  and  Grendlesmere.  This  mvthic  hero 
was  the  real  conqueror  of  Grenr^f.l  pnr]  the  conqueror  of  the 
Dragon.  As  time  went  on,  these  mvthic  rlpprls  wpt-p.  trj^ps- 
terred  to  the  historic  Beowulf^  The  subject  had  now  grown 
into  atmost  epic  proportions.  Not  very  much  later  the  second 
part  of  the  Grendel  story  was  added  to  the  first  —  the  fight 

1  They  will  all  be  found  with  all  their  differences  in  Wiilker's  Grundriss, 
pp.  269,  etc.  etc,  The  above  account  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  analysis  Ten 
Brink,  following  others,  makes  of  the  origin  of  tlie  lays;  but  it  does  not  dis- 
allow, but  rather  avers,  that  the  poem,  as  we  have  it,  was  put  into  form  by  one 
poet,  and  with  a  distinct  effort  at  unity  of  effect  and  purpose. 
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with  Greiidel's  mother.  The  additions  afterwards  made  —  the 
episode  of  Scyld,  of  Finn's  battle,  of  the  Swedish  war,  of 
Thrytho/  and  others  —  were  such  as  might  easily  be  foisted  in 
by  different  bards,  to  fill  up  the  portions  of  the  saga  which 
they  chose  out  for  their  evening  song  to  the  warriors. 
Many  more,  no  doubt,  crept  in,  but  those  that  remain  are 
those  which  Time  has  selected.  The  lays  in  this  condition 
were  developed  in  our  England  and  continued  to  be  sung,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  their  ancient  pagan 
shape.  The  warriors  in  hall  were  not  likely  to  ask  for  any 
Christianising  of  these  songs.  Lastly^ome  poet^^dtli  luuch 
sympathy  for  heathen  sagas  and  with  as  much  Christianity  as 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  world,  took  all  the  lays,  recast  them 
in  his  own  mind,  formed  them  into  a  whole,  embodied  the 
episodes  out  of  other  sagas,  conceived  the  character  of 
Beowulf  afresh,  and  with  an  ethical  purpose,  made  it  tlie 
central  motive  of  the  whole,  and  wroti?  the  })()em,  for  tlie  most 
part,  as  it  is.  This  is  dilt'crcnt  from  saying,  as  so  many  do, 
that  it  was  a  fortuitous  congeries  of  lays  ;  but,  at  the  sanie 
time,  it  asserts  —  and  it  is  necessary  to  assert  this  —  that  there 
were  sej)arate  Px'owulf  lays  existing,  of  different  ages,  long 
before  this  continuous  poem  was  comiK)sed  by  a  single  poet 
with  a  single  aim.  He  used  these  lays,  and  sometimes,  it  seems 
to  me,  inserted  their  very  words.  Existing  thus  in  Xortlnniibria 
from  tlie  beginning,  as  1  tliink,  of  tlie  eightli  century,  it  passed 
through  England,  and  1  imagine  tliat  now  and  again  slight 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  tliose  wlio  wished  to  Cliristianise 
it  more  tlian  the  original  writer  liad  done.  To  sucli  |)ers()ns, 
we  owe,  it  may  be,  the  honiiletic  ]>arts  of  the  poem.  Tiie  linal 
fortune  that  l)efe]l  it  was  its  translation  into  the  Wessex  dialect, 
and  it  is  in  that  dialect  that  we  ])ossess  it. 

Tlu^  last  thing  to  say  with  regar<l  to  these  (|iie,siiniis  ol  (i.iie, 
origin,  ami  j)lace  is  that  we  ma^-  fairly  claini  tlir  in.i  in  Kn^^- 
lish.  It  is  in  our^t^MMjm'.jni(l  |ii  "rmr  coimti  iL-l^ 
prcgerved^  Tiie  memory'of  it  sejMus  t(»  hav«'  (ImmI  out  i»t  Soiilii 

'  Tho  «|)lH<Klt<  iif  'I'lii  vi lio,  for  ('Xiiniplr,  hikI  all  tho  ulluNioiiH  to  OfTa 
luK*'>><l  '>>  til*'  liittt'i-  piirl  <>|  tlio  ]MH*iii  iiiiulil  Vfiv  riihily  tiiivi*  Imm<ii  iiitrutltMl  into 
it  by  HiiiiH' Hiii^<  r  of  ( ilT;i's  rniii't ,  in  unirr  to  plcusf  or  udnioni^li  tin*  kin^,  or 
K('Kf<'rth  IiIh  kiiii.  'I'lii-  ]MM  in  ri'iulH  in  tin*  Npo-iiil  pliirr  wlicro  tliiN  i<|)isiHii« 
oo-nrH  us  if  tliiN  had  Itrcn  linMr.  It  In  tliri'i>  in  ninrli  cunfiiMion,  and  llii'  inHci- 
tlon  Kfi-inN  ni'Vi-r  to  liavt<  lin-n  liarinoniHrd  with  llic  original.  1  hlnnild  «-«in- 
juctnri'  lliat  thin  rpiModf  was  llii>  wry  lust  wliiidi  wits  int r<M|ui'is|  into  tlio 
poem.  'I'liis  Is  vcrv  dllTiTcnl  from  saving',  as  Karlr  durs.  tluit  tlioOfTa  (•piwHio 
Kiv<>H  ttin  key  to  t iii>  fnrniation  of  tlit<  \viio|i<  poi<ni ;  tiinl  that  tln<  {mmmu  wun 
made.  UH  it  stands,  at  tlir  ctturt  of  OfTu,  ultii  tiiv  dlHtiiict  |iur]H>iu<uf  lii«tructln){ 
Ki-gforlh  ill  llio  duliuM  uf  u  |irlin'o. 
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Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles.  It  was  kept  alive  by  the  Angles, 
and  those  who  preserved  it  and  the  country  that  sheltered  it 
may  claim  the  honour  of  its  possession.  In  its  pages  are  our 
folk,  their  ways  of  life  and  fashion  of  thought ;  and  not  only 
ours,  but  those  of  all  a*s"orth  Teutonic  folk  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  to  the  end  of  the  seventh,  to  the  end,  I  daresay,  of 
the  eighth.  Any  record  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  of  those  centuries  is  of  great  historical  value. 
We  have  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  laws  hints  which  throw  light 
upon  the  habits  of  that  time ;  but  we  have  little  that  vividly 
represents  the  daily  life  of  the  North  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is 
this  very  want  which  is  supplied  by  Beoimlf.  That  tale  gives 
us  a  picture  of  human  life  at  this  early  time  —  let  us  say  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  —  full  of  detail,  painted  in 
colours  fresh  and  vivid,  in  which  we  see  the  works  of  war  and 
peace,  the  king's  hall,  the  harbour  and  the  coast,  the  ships 
a-sailing,  the  life  of  the  rovers,  the  settled  town,  the  moorland 
round  it,  the  hunt,  the  feast,  the  relations  of  the  chief  to  his 
thegns  and  to  his  people,  the  customs  of  the  court,  of  land  and 
of  gifts,  the  position  of  women,  the  burial  of  great  personages. 
Behind  the  wars  and  tribal  wanderings,  behind  the  contentions 
of  the  great,  we  watch  in  this  poem  the  steady,  continuous  life 
of  home,  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  men,  the  way  they  talked 
and  moved  and  sang  and  drank  and  lived  and  loved  among  one 
another  and  for  one  another.  This  is  the  value  of  Beowulf  as 
history,  and  it  is  of  especial  worth  to  us.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
way  our  forefathers  lived  both  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  record  ought  to  be  of  surpassing  interest. 

There  are  other  matters  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  poem, 
matters  religious,  mythical,  and  literary,  but  they  will  be  better 
discussed  in  another  place.  At  present  only  one  thing  more 
remains  before  we  come  to  the  poem  itself.  It  is  to  collect 
out  of  it  the  early  history  of  its  hero,  and  to  bring  that  history 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  poem  begins.  There  are  materials 
enough  for  this  work.  Many  allusions  are  made  to  the  hero's 
youth.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  early  years  in  his  death 
song.  His  dearest  comrade,  Wiglaf,  speaks  of  his  early  wars... 
To  collect  all  these  scattered  hints  into  one  continuous  story 
will  make  the  whole  poem  clearer,  and  will  enable  me  to  sketch 
the  character  of  Beowulf  as  he  appears  in  youth  and  manhood. 
It  is  the  En^dish  ideal  of  a  hero  as  it  was  conceived  by  an  Eng- 
lishman some  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  the" thegns  who  served  Hrethel,  King  of  the  Geats, 
was  Ecgtheow,  of  the  family  of  the  Waegmundings,  a  wise 
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and  great  warrior ;  and  Hrethel,  seeing  his  prowess,  gave  him 
his  only  daughter  to  wife,  and  of  these  two  came  Beowulf 
whom  his  grandfather  loved,  for  he  left  to  him  a  famous  coat 
of  mail  that  Weland  the  great  forgeman  had  smithied.  Now 
Hrethel  had  three  sons,  Herebeald,  Haethcyn,  and  Hygelac, 
and  these  were  uncles  of  Beowulf.  The  hrst  two  perished 
before  the  action  of  the  poem  opens,  and  only  Hygelac  was 
left  alive  to  be  King  of  the  Geats.  Hygelac  had  a  daugliter 
who  is  scarcely  in  the  story,  and,  by  his  second  (?)  wife  Hygd 
a  son  called  Heardred,  Beowulf's  cousin.  Not  one  of  these  is 
left  alive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  On  his  mother's  side 
all  Beowulf's  kindred  are  gone. 

On  his  father's  side,  tliat  is  among  the  Waegmundings,  none 
are  left  but  Wiglaf,  son  of  Weohstan  ;  tlie  last  thus  of  all  tlie 
hero's  race,  for  Beowulf  died  childless.  This  fewness  of 
kindred,  this  solitariness,  is  one  of  the  pathetic  points  of  the 
poem.  Beowulf  speaks  of  it  again  and  again  ;  to  IFiotligar, 
to  Hygelac,  to  others;  and  it  is  tlie  last  of  his  thoughts  when 
he  is  dying.  This,  as  well  as  his  immense  strength,  isolates 
the  hero,  and  the  inward  })athos  of  it  —  always  great  to  a 
Northman  —  gave  him,  it  may  be,  some  of  tliat  gcnth'ness  for 
wliicl),  among  a  violent  race,  he  is  celebrated  in  the  saga. 
Mildness  and  more  than  mortal  daring  meet  in  him,  and  the 
mildness,  even  more  than  the  daring,  sejjarates  his  figure  from 
the  rest. 

Ecgtheow,  liis  father,  had  in  his  younger  days  great  ]n-aise 
among  the  coasts  and  isles  for  the  mighty  light  he  had  with 
Heatholaf,  a  Wylfing,  whom  he  slew  with  liis  own  hand. 
Then  h(^  took  to  roaming  the  seas  and  reached  in  Ids  roaming 
the  court  of  llrothgar,  King  of  the  Scylding  I>anes,  when 
Hrothgar  was  still  young,  and  in-  Ittcanir  the  king's  man. 
?'or  Ilrot.hgar  liealed,  for  his  sake,  Kegtlu'ow's  fend  with  the 
VVyllings,  sending  old-t  inie  treasnres  to  them  over  the  water's 
ridge.  Afterwards,  Ecgtheow  went  back  to  the  land  of  the 
Geats,  taking  with  him  his  son  Iief»wnlf,  wlio  seems  to  hav»» 
been  known,  perhajjs  borjj,  at  Urothgar's  eotirt,  and  settled  in 
his  home,  "  livin;^'  many  winters  t-re  he  died,  and  all  the  wise 
men,  far  and  wide  on  earth,  rfnieinlH  red  hini."  'I'liis  wisdom 
descends  to  lieownlf.  'I'hongh  he  is  young  when  lie  comes 
to  llrothgar  to  con<|n<  r  (ir<ndel.  it  is  (d"  his  counsel  a.s 
much  as  of  his  strength  that  we   hear.    Wealiitheow,  the 

?U(!en,  begs    him    ti*    be   friendly   in  t'ounsel  to  her  sons. 
Irothgar  says  t.o  him,  "thou  boldest  thy  fame  with  patience, 
and  tliy  might  with  prudence  of  miml.    Thou  shall  bo  a 
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comfort  to  thy  people  and  a  help  to  heroes."  When  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  patched-up  truce  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Heathobeards,  his  political  vision  of  the  end  shows  how 
cleaT_  and  experienced  was  his  judgment  of  human  nature. 
^"iVTien  Hygelac  his  lord  is  dead,  Hygd  the  queen  begs  him  to 
,  rule  the  kingdom  because  its  foes  were  -many,  and  none  could 
order  matters  more  wisely  than  he.  When  he  is  dying,  he 
looks  back  on  his  life,  and  that  which  he  thinks  of  the  most, 
is  not  his  great  war-deeds,  but  his  patience,  his  prudence,  his 
power  of  holding  his  own  well,  and  of  avoiding  new  enmities. 
Nowhere  is  this  temper  better  shown  than  in  the  words  he 
speaks  to  Hrothgar  when  the  king  bursts  out  into  an  old 
man's  passionate  sorrow  for  the  death  of  ^schere,  his  dearest 
thegn  —  "  Sorrow  not,  wise  man,"  says  Beowulf,  "  it  is  better 
that  a  man  should  avenge  his  friend  than  mourn  him  over- 
much. Each  of  us  must  await  the  close  of  life.  Let  him 
who  can,  gain  honour  before  he  die.  That  is  best  for  a 
warrior,  when  he  is  dead.  But  do  thou,  throughout  this  day, 
have  patience  of  thy  woes  ;  I  look  for  that  from  thee." 

G-entle  like  Nelson,  he  had  Nelson's  iron  resoluteness. 
What  he  undertook  to  do,  he  went  through  without  a  thought 
save  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it.  His  very  words  when  he 
spoke  made  those  who  heard  him  conscious  of  his  firm-set 
purpose  (line  611).  "Firm-minded  Prince"  is  one  of  his 
names.  The  heights  his  character  gained  he  was  able  to  keep  ; 
and  a  similar  phrase  to  that  is  twice  used  of  the  hero.  Fear 
is  wholly  unknown  to  him,  and  he  seems,  like  Nelson,  to  have 
inspired  his  captains  with  his  own  courage.  It  is  a  notable 
touch  that  when  his  thegns  go  to  bed  in  the  hall  that  Grendel 
haunts,  it  is  said  of  them  "  that  none  of  them  thought  that  he 
should  ever  again  seek  his  well-loved  home,  the  folk  in  the  free 
burg  where  he  was  brought  up  "  —  and  with  this  thought  they 
all  fell  asleep.    It  is  a  trait  worthy  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory. 

But  his  gentleness  did  not  keep  him  back  from  fierce  self- 
defence.  When  Hunferth  accused  him  of  being  beaten  in  his 
match  with  Breca,  his  answer  is  full  of  scorn,  of  Diocking,  and 
of  savage  retort.  "  Drunken  with  beer,  my  friend,  hast  thou 
spoken  of  Breca  —  thou  who  wast  thine  own  brother's  mur- 
derer. Grendel,  the  grisly  monster,  had  never  wrought  so 
many  ills  for  thy  king,  nor  such  a  shame  in  Heorot,  had  thy 
courage  been  as  fierce  as  thou  claimest !  "  Yet  afterwards, 
when  Hunferth,  sober,  lends  him  the  old-world  sword,  Hrunt- 
ing,  he  forgets  his  wrath  and  asks,  if  he  die  in  his  fight  with 
Grendel's  mother,  that  Hunferth  may  have  one  of  his  own 
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swords.  This  swift  wrath,  forgetfulness,  and  generosity,  are 
all  of  Nelson's  character.  The  boastfulness  was  not.  Beowulf 
always  boasts  before  a  battle  of  what  he  has  done  and  will  do 
against  the  foe.  When  he  is  going  to  die  he  sings  a  death-lay 
of  his  own.  glories.  This,  of  whicli  in  some  writer  I  have  seen 
blame,  is  the  fashion  of  the  Northmen.  Every  Icelandic  story 
is  full  of  it,  and  all  who  hear  Beowulf  boast  are  as  much 
pleased  as  the  above  writer  is  displeased. 

Nor  was  he  less  promj^t  in  the  blood-fend  than  in  speech, 
but  the  vengeance  was  not  private  or  hasty.  It  is  specially 
said  of  him  that  he  did  not,  like  some  others,  "  kill  his 
drunken  hearth-companions ;  nor  was  his  mind  cruel."  So 
also  his  sense  of  honour,  of  which  he  was  so  jealous,  was  not 
held  in  a  nice  readiness  to  take  personal  olfence,  but  in  abso- 
lute truthfulness  —  "I  swore  no  false  oaths,"  he  said  when 
dying.  So  also  he  kept  his  honour  in  faithfulness  to  his  lord 
—  ''on  foot,  alone  in  front,  while  life  lasted,  he  was  his  king's 
defence."  He  kept  it  in  an  e(pial  faithfulness  when  his  lord 
was  dead,  and  that  to  his  own  loss  ;  for  when  Hygd  ottered  him 
the  kingdom  he  refused;  and  trained  Heardred,  llygelac's  son, 
"to  war  and  learning;  guarded  him  kindly  with  honour,"  and 
avenged  him  when  he  was  slain.  He  kept  it  in  generosity,  tor 
he  gave  away  all  the  gifts  he  received;  in  courtesy,  for  he 
gave  gifts  even  to  tliosi;  who  had  been  rude  to  him,  and  he  is 
always  gentle  and  gravt^  with  women.  Above  all,  he  kept  it 
clean  in  war,  for  thesi?  tilings  are  said  of  him  —  "So  sliall  a 
man  do  when  he  thinks  to  gain  i)raise  that  shall  never  end,  and 
cares  not  for  his  life  in  l)atlle."  "  Let  us  liave  fame  or  death  !  " 
he  cries  ;  and  when  Wighit'  comes  to  lielj)  liim  against  the 
dragon,  and  Beowulf  is  wrapt  in  the  flame,  AVighif  recalls  to 
liim  the  aim  of  liis  wliole  life.  "  lieowulf  beloved,  bear  tliyself 
W(dl.  'J'liou  wert  wont  to  say  in  yout  li  tliat  tliou  wouhlst  never 
h't  Honour  go.  Now,  strong  in  deeds,  ward  tliy  life,  lirm- 
souled  Brince,  with  all  thy  might;  I  will  lu'  thy  helper." 

'Phi'sc  ai'c  tiie  (|uali ties  of  the  man  and  the  hero,  and  I  IwtN'e 
thou'„dit  it  wort  h  wliili'  ^o  (l\v<-]l  (>n  Jliem  lu'eause  tlu'V  repre- 
sent tiie  ancienl  JOiiLdish  ideal,  the  manhood  wliTeTi  pleased  the 
Eii.udish  folk  even  jjeture  they  came  to  Britain  ;  and  1>ee;iuse.  in 
"all  (Mir  history  since  l>eownli"s  time^l\)r_l \  .  v  sti^^j^iej 
l^ave  been  re}H,'i,\,te<l  in  tin-  lives  of  tlie  Knglisii  NS.uii.is  bvTajiJ 
and  H«'a  whom  we  ehielly  honour.  The  type,  t-speciallv,  ofthe 
great  Hea-cajitains  has  been  the  same  throughout.  But  it  is  not 
oidy  the  ideal  of  a  iiero  which  we  have  in  Meowidf,  it  is  also 
the  idr;il  of  a  king;  the  just  governttr,  the  wise  politician,  the 
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builder  of  peace,  the  defender  of  his  own  folk  at  the  price  of 
his  life ;  the  good  king,  the  folk-king,  the  beloved  king,  the 
war-ward  of  the  land,"  the  winner  of  treasure  for  the  need  of 
his  people,  the  hero  who  thinks  in  death  of  those  who  sail  the 
sea ;  the  gentle  and  terrible  warrior  who  is  buried  amid  the 
tears  of  his  people.-^ 

When  Ecgtheow,  to  return  to  the  tale,  from  whom  this  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  Beowulf  came,  had  settled  down  at  home, 
Hrethel,  Beowulf's  grandfather,  took  the  boy  at  seven  years  old 
into  his  court,  gave  him  treasures  and  the  daily  feast;  and 
remembering  his  kinship,  made  him  equal  to  his  own  sons,  Here- 
beald,  Haethcyn,  and  Hygelac.  But  the  boy  was  at  first  sloth- 
ful, and  the  Geats  thought  him  an  unwarlike  prince,  and  long 
despised  him.  Then,  like  many  a  lazy  third  son  in  the  folk- 
tales, a  change  came ;  he  suddenly  showed  wonderful  daring, 
and  was  passionate  for  adventure.  In  this  youthful  prime  he 
challenged  Breca  to  the  swimming  match  and  the  slaying  of 
sea-monsters,  and  proved  himself  the  master  of  the  stormy  sea. 
After  that,  tragic  sorrow  fell  upon  his  grandfather's  house. 
Haethcyn,  Hrethel's  second  son,  slew  by  mistake  his  eldest 
brother,  piercing  him  to  the  heart  with  "an  arrow  from  his 
horned  bow,"  and  Beowulf,  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards, 
recalls  in  a  pathetic  passage  the  terrible  grief  of  Hrethel,  and 
compares  it  to  the  grief  of  an  aged  freeman  who  lives  to  see 
his  young  son  hung  on  the  gallows  tree,  a  joy  of  ravens.  Old 
and  gray-headed,  he  can  give  his  boy  no  help.  Morning  after 
morning  he  remembers  his  dead. 


2456.   Sorrow-laden  does  lie  look, 
On  the  wasted  wine-hall, 
Now  bereft  of  joyous  noise. 

In  their  howe  the  heroes  lie. 
In  the  dwellings  no  delight. 


in  the  Bower  of  his  soh, 
on  the  wind-swept  resting-places, 

Ear  the  Riders  sleep  ; 
Clang  of  harp  is  there  no  more, 
as  in  days  of  old.^ 


So  Hrethel  mourned ;  "  dirge  after  dirge  he  sang.  All  too 
empty  meadows  and  dwellings  seemed  to  him,"  and  of  that 

1  At  this  point  of  view  we  may  fall  in  with  Professor  Earle's  contention  that 
the  poem  was  intended  to  set  up  an  heroic  example  of  a  king  and  warrior. 
"  It  is,  in  short,"  says  Earle,  "  the  institution  of  a  prince." 

2  Tliese  verses  have  the  look  of  an  insertion,  as  if  the  poet  knew  of  this 
mournful  song  and  used  it  for  this  place.  I  should  like  to  be  able,  in  this  fash- 
ion, to  class  it  as  an  old  English  lyric.  It  has  picturesqueness,  simplicity,  and 
passion ;  and  a  sweet  movement.    Compare  — 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 
Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall, 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight. 
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pain  he  died.  And  Haethcyn  his  brother's  slayer  became  king, 
and  strife  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Sweons  over  the 
wide  water.  For  Haethcyn  had  borne  away  the  young  wife  of 
Ongentheow,  the  Sweon  king,  in  vengeance  of  the  raiding 
Ohthere  and  Onela,  Ongentheow's  sons,  had  done  on  his  land 
at  Hreosnabeorh.  Then  Ongentheow,  old  and  terrible,  pursued 
and  hewed  down  the  sea-chief  Haethcyn,  and  took  again  his 
wife.  He  drove  his  foes  before  him  into  Kaven's-wood,  anil 
they  were  weary  of  wounds,  bereft  of  their  king.  All  the 
night  long  he  laid  siege  against  them,  taunting  them  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  slay  them  with  the  sword  or  bang  them 
on  the  gallows  for  sport  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  in  the 
dawn  they  heard  Hygelac's  horn  and  trumpets  sounding,  and 
took  comfort.  Brother  came  to  avenge  brother,  Hygelac  to 
avenge  Haethcyn,  following  the  bloody  tracks  of  yesterday's 
battle.  And  (3ngentheow  sought  the  heights,  fearful  of  the 
seamen,  warding  his  wife  and  sons,  and  refuged  in  the  earth 
fort.  But  victory  was  to  Hygelac;  Ongentheow's  gray  hairs 
did  not  save  him  from  death.  Wulf,  son  of  Wonred,  met  the 
Sweon  king,  and  smote  so  hard  that  the  blood  sj)urted  in 
streams  un(U'r  his  liair.  Fiercely  tlie  old  hero  struck  back, 
and  Wulf  fell,  his  hehiiet  cleft,  on  the  eartli,  but  was  not  yet 
fated,  and  stood  uj),  thougli  his  wound  j)aine(l  him.  Then 
E(d"or,  Wulf's  brotiier,  rushed  in  on  Ongentln'ow,  and  let  his 
broadsword — an  old  sword  of  the  giants  —  break  over  the 
sliie.ld-rim  on  th(;  helmet  of  Ongentheow,  and  the  king  bowed 
down,  struck  to  his  life.  And  Kofor  took  from  him  his  byrnie 
of  iron,  liis  hard-hilted  swoid  and  his  lielni,  and  carried  them 
to  Jlygelac.  So  llygelacr  b<*canie  king,  and  gave  gifts  to  Wulf; 
and  to  Kofor  lie  gave  liis  only  (hmgliter.  That  is  the  feud  and 
that  the  enmity  between  the  Sweons  and  tlie  (ieats.' 

In  some  of  these  wars  Beowidf  took  part.  "He  h:id 
avenged,"  h(^  says,  "tlie  sorrows  of  the  Weders."  Wul  he  had 
also  roamed  the  seaH  and  undertaken  many  adventures,  and  l)y 
the  time  h(?  went  to  Ilrothgar.  when  tlu'  jxM'm  opi-ns,  he  had 
seen  many  of  the  fatt-s  of  nuMi.  \\\>  are  told  that  his  stri'ngth 
was  Hjjoken  of  "  from  hall  to  hall  bvthe  sea-farers,"  and  his 
fame  widespread,  through  distant  ways.    'I'hough  he  was  still 

'  Nor  thru  It  rinl,  fnr  tin-  Kriin<lNMiiN  «>f  OimiMitluMiw  -  -  Kiininiinil  nml 
Kiidis'ilH  —  cuiiH*  into  tlif  lainl  of  tin*  ( n'UttiH,  iiinl  KiuiiuuikI  h\v\\  I iciirilriMl, 
Hy^i'liir'M  Moii,  lit  a  ffiist .  Wroli.Hlim  llir  Wiii'^iiiiiinliiii;,  Wl.-hifs  f  iti  hrr,  t  Ih'Ii 
tiMtk  up  tli(<  fiMiil  and  Nlaii^'lil«<ri'i|  iMiniiininl.  l.oii^  urii-rv^  >  td^iU.  In \  lul- 
\ufi  ak^aiii  til)-  (trataN,  in  nlaiii  liy  itiMiwiilf.  'riin*«<  >(•'>•''  >•.••:.«.  lhi<  «|iiarrrl 
la*<t<-<|,  and  wIiimi  Itcowulf  iltoH,  oni*  of  IiIn  wiirrloni  uiM'litroN  tlint  ilio  di*iidly 
hate  will  Iik'mU  out  u^'iiln. 
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young  then,  he  had  known  life,  and  it  seemed  to  him  grim ; 
needing  fortitude  rather  than  joy.  To  deepen  this,  came  the 
Teutonic  doctrine  of  the  fate-goddess  Wyrd,  whose  hand  ar- 
ranged the  destinies  of  men,  and  had  settled  their  death-day. 
The  name  of  the  goddess  passed  to  the  thing  she  ordained,  and 
in  the  later  interpolations  of  the  poem  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  Being.  We 
hear  of  Wyrd  herself,  and  we  hear  of  the  Weirds  of  men.  The 
doctrine  naturally  acted  differently  on  different  types  of  men, 
and  the  poet  makes  it  act  with  distinction  on  Beowulf  himself. 
It  settles  his  courage  with  firmness  in  the  midst  of  desperate 
adventure.  '  Wyrd '  goes  ever  as  it  must,"  he  says,  when  he 
thinks  he  may  be  torn  by  G-rendel  to  pieces.  "  It  shall  be," 
he  cries,  when  he  goes  to  fight  the  dragon,  "  for  us  in  the  fight 
as  Wyrd  shall  foresee."  Yet  his  position  is  not  that  of  pure 
Fatalism.  The  goddess  may  save  a  man  if  only  his  courage 
keeps  his  might  at  full  strength  in  the  battle.  "Wyrd  often 
preserves  a  hero  from  death  if  his  power  is  at  its  best.  Nor 
yet  was  I  fated,"  he  says  to  Hygelac  when  he  describes  his 
fight  with  Grendel's  mother.  While  this  sense  of  a  fixed  fate 
made  him  resolute  to  put  into  battle  all  his  strength,  it  also 
established  in  him,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  that  grave  melancholy  of  life  so  characteristic  of 
the  Northmen.  However  men  fought  and  endured,  Wyrd  had 
doomed  them.  This  appears  all  through  the  poem,  and  Beo- 
wulf's last  words  are,  "  Wyrd  carried  away  all  my  kinsmen  at 
the  fated  time." 

It  was,  then,  not  only  the  mighty  aspect  of  the  man,  with  his 
thirty-fold  strength,  but  it  was  also  the  grave  conception  he 
had  of  life  written  on  his  face,  which  made  the  warden  of  the 
coast,  and  Wulf gar,  when  they  beheld  him,  say,  "  Never  saw  I  • 
greater  earl,  nor  one  of  a  more  matchless  air."    With  this  • 
went  also  the  passion  for  new  life,  for  movement,  which . 
Tennyson  has  drawn  in  Ulysses,  but  which  is  far  more  English  . 
than  Greek;  the  inability  to  remain  at  ease,  the  longing  "to  " 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield,"  which  has  always 
been  the  mark  of  English  seamen. 

Hygelac  was  now  at  peace ;  all  the  wars  were  over ;  and  • 
Beowulf  could  not  stay  feasting  in  the  hall.  Some  wandering 
sailors  told  him  of  the  trouble  of  Hrothgar  from  Grendel.  I 
will  go  on  adventure,  he  thought,  as  Drake  would  think  years 
afterwards,  and  deliver  the  Danish  king.  His  thegns  "  whetted 
him  "  to  the  deed ;  the  sea-chief  sailed  away,  and  the  poem 
begins.    We  approach  it  with  a  reverence  which  it  deserves  for 
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its  great  age,  and  with  a  delight  which  is  born  of  its  association 
with  the  history  of  our  peo})le  and  our  poetry.  It  is  a  moment 
of  romantic  pleasure  when  we  stand  beside  the  long  undis- 
covered sources  of  an  historic  river,  beside  whose  waters  a 
hundred  famous  cities  have  arisen.  It  is  a  moment  of  the 
same  romantic  pleasure  when  we  first  look  at  the  earliest 
upwelling  of  the  broad  river  of  English  ])oetry,  and  think  of 
the  hundred  cities  of  the  imagination  that  have  been  built 
beside  its  stream. 


CHAPTER  III 


BEOWULF 

The  Poem 

The  poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the  forefathers  of 
Hrothgar  the  Scylding,  King  of  the  Danes.  He  is  the  builder 
of  Heorot,  the  hall  where  Beowulf  contends  with  Grendel. 
Hrothgar  is  the  second  son  of  Healfdene,  who  is  the  son  of 
another  Beowulf  than  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  this  other 
Beowulf  is  the  son  of  Scyld,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the 
Scyldings  takes  its  name.  In  ancient  days,  so  ran  the  legend, 
Scyld,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  was  drifted  in  an  open  boat  to 
the  shores  of  the  Danes.  When  coming  thus  out  of  the  secret 
of  the  sea  the  bark  touched  the  land,  the  folk  found  the  naked 
child  lying  asleep  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  gems  and  golden 
treasure,  and  took  him  up  and  hailed  him  king.  With  as  many 
treasures-  as  he  brought,  with  so  many  they  sent  him  away 
when  he  died. 

As  he  came  alone  and  mysteriously  out  of  the  sea,  so  he 
passes  away  alone  and  mysteriously  into  the  sea,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  the  poem  describes  his  burial.  It  is  the  burial  of  a 
hero  who  had  passed  into  a  divine  being,  but  it  is  also  the 
burial  of  a  great  sea-king,  the  earliest  record  by  some  hundred 
years  —  for  the  introduction  is  probably  from  an  ancient  song 
about  Scyld  —  of  many  burials  of  the  same  kind  among  the 
Northern  lords ;  but  touched  with  so  poetic  a  hand  that  it  is 
first  of  all  accounts  in  art  as  it  is  first  in  time. 

When  the  hour  of  fate  had  come,  Scyld  departed.  Then 
his  faithful  comrades  bore  him  down  to  the  flowing  of  the  sea, 

There  at  haven  stood,       hung  with  rings, i  the  ship, 
Ice-bright,  for  the  outpath  eager,       craft  of  ^thelings  ! 

1  Hringed-stefna  is  sometimes  translated  "  with  curved  prow,"  but  it  means, 
I  think,  that  in  tlie  prow  were  fastened  rings  through  which  tlie  cables  were 
passed  which  tied  it  to  the  shore. 
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So  their  lord,  the  well-beloved,       all  at  length  they  laid 
In  the  bosom  of  the  bark,       him  the  bracelet-giver,  — 
By  the  mast  the  mighty  king.       Many  gifts  were  there. 
Fretted  things  of  fairness       brought  from  far-off  ways  !  — 
Never  heard  I  of  a  keel       hung  more  comelily  about 
With  the  weeds  of  war,       with  the  weapons  of  the  battle, 
With  the  bills  and  byrnies.       On  his  breast  there  lay 
A  great  heap  of  gems      that  should  go  with  him, 
Far  to  fare  away      in  the  Flood's  possession. 

•  ••••••• 

Then  they  also  set      all  of  gold  a  standard. 
High  above  his  head  ;       let  the  heaving  ocean  bear  him, 
Gave  him  to  the  sea.       Sad  was  then  their  soul. 
Mourning  was  their  mood.       None  of  men  can  say. 
None  of  heroes  under  heaven,       nor  in  hall  the  rulers. 
For  a  truthful  truth,       who  took  up  that  lading. 

Beowulf,  11.  30-40,  47-52. 

Thus,  into  the  silence  of  the  sea  the  hero  went  alone,  lying 
dead  among  his  treasures,  and  the  wind  in  his  banner  of  battle. 
It  is  a  later  heathen  belief  that  the  souls  pass  over  an  unknown 
water  to  the  realms  beyond,  and  it  may  be  that  this  belief  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Northmen  sometimes  buried  tlieir 
dead  in  boats,  so  that  when  they  came  to  this  great  sea  they 
might  have  carriage.  Odiiui,  in  after-myth,  receives  those  wlio 
are  buried  like  Scyld.  When  Sigmuiid  bears  Sintiotli  to  the 
seashore,  he  lays  him  in  a  skitf  which  a  gray-mantled  pilot 
brings  to  the  beach.  This  is  Odinn,  and  he  sails  away  with  the 
body.  Bidder  himself,  whose  mytli  is  later  tlian  this  of  Scyld. 
is  buried  in  a  great  ship.  Tlie  gods  i)lace  his  body  on  a  })vre 
in  the  midst  of  the  bark ;  it  is  set  on  tire,  and  pushed  into  the 
sea.'  Ev(m  a  living  man,  in  later  times,  buried  himself  in  the 
way  of  Scyld.  Flosi,  in  the  Njal  saga,  weary  of  life,  pnts  out 
to  s<»a  in  a  boat  that  all  men  called  unseaworlliy.  " 'Tis  good 
enough,"  lie  said,  for  a  death-doomed  man."  Of  him,  too,  it 
might  be  said,  "  none  of  men  could  tell  who  took  iiji  that 
lading." 

As  the  j)0(un  begins  with  this  lnirial,  so  it  ends  with  the 
burial  of  Beowulf.  His  buiial  has  nothing  mythic,  nothing 
mystic  surrounding  it.  It,  might  be  that  of  an  liistorical  per- 
sonage; ;  and  tin;  contrast  between  the  shore-burial  and  the 

1  III  tlie  Yii(;liiiKii  Su^a,  tii«<  l)iii-iiil  dT  llaki  Ih  iii>ar«*r  to  tliiit  of  Scyld.  Sore 

WoiiikIimI,  III'  liiltl  oiir  of  lilH  slllps  louilril  willi  ilt'Uil  iiirli  lllid  \V(<il|>olis,  ilMii  tlu* 
Huil  lioisti'd.  Tlii-ii  III*  Irt  liirn'<l  wood  Im>  kiinllcit,  ami  u  jivii'  iiia<l«<  on  tlu« 
Nhlp,  while  till-  wind  ldi>w  scuwiinl.  Alinosl  dead,  lie  was  liiid  on  (lii>  pyro  and 
t lir  iHirniiiL;  ship  siiilfd  out  to  sea.  Noni<  oT  llii'sc,  |iow<'V«>r,  <)uit(«  rcHvnibla 
the  hiirial  ol  Sryld,  the  iiiosi  romant  ic,  I  iliin!^.  ol  liii'iii  all. 
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sea-burial  is  worth  making  immediately.  Beowulf,  dead  after 
his  fight  with  the  dragon,  and  his  gray  hair  lying  round  his 
head,  is  borne  to  the  top  of  the  gre^t  cliff  that  overlooks  the 
sea,  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  wanderers  on  the  sea  may 
hereafter  mark  his  lofty  barrow.  The  cliff  has  its  own  name. 
Men  saw  from  its  height  the  whales  tumbling  in  the  waves, 
and  called  it  Whale's  Ness  (Hrones-naes).  There  then  the  folk 
of  the  Geats  made  ready  a  funeral  pyre,  firm-fixed  on  the  earth, 
and  they  hung  it  with  helms  and  with  shields  of  the  war-host, 
with  shining  shirts  of  battle,  as  the  hero  had  asked  of  them  — 

In  the  midst  thereof      the  mighty-famous  king, 

Their  beloved  lord,       mourning,  laid  the  warriors. 

Then  the  hugest  of  Bale-fires      'gan  the  heroes  waken 

High  upon  the  hill,       and  the  reek  of  wood  arose 

Swart  above  the  swimming  fire,i       while  the  hissing  sound  of  flame 

Was  with  weeping  woven  —      for  the  wail  of  wind  was  still  — 

Till  the  lire  had  broken      house  of  bone  in  twain, 

Hot  upon  his  heart  ....... 

Heaven  devoured  the  smoke. 

Beowulf,  1.  3143. 

This  was  the  burning;  after  the  burning  the  barrow  is 
raised ;  and  it  shall  be  told  at  the  end  how  the  people  of  the 
Weders  built  up  on  the  point  of  the  Ness  a  mound,  high  and 
broad,  to  be  seen  from  far  by  the  sailors  whom  Beowulf  loved. 
There  is  yet  another  burial  told  of  in  the  poem.  The  bard  at 
Hrothgar's  table  sings  of  the  death  of  Hnaef,  kinsman  of 
Hildeburh  (perhaps  her  brother),  and  of  the  burning  of 
Hildeburh's  son  on  the  same  pyre  as  Hnaef.  "The  blood- 
stained battle-sark,  the  golden  helm,  the  boar  crest,  iron-hard, 
were  piled  on  the  wood ;  and,  with  the  two  chieftains,  many 
another  ^theling  who  had  fallen,  writhing  on  the  field  of 
slaughter." 

Then  beside  the  pyre  of  Hnaef      Hildeburh  bade 
Lay  her  well-beloved  son      all  along  the  blazing  flame, 
Eor  to  burn  the  bone-chest  —       on  the  bale  to  place  him. 
Wretched  was  the  woman,       wept  upon  his  shoulder, 
Sorrowed  in  her  dirges,       and  the  smoke  of  war  arose  !  ^ 
Curling  to  the  clouds       went  the  greatest  of  corpse-fires. 
Hissing  round  the  burial-howe.       Then  the  heads  were  molten, 
Gaped  the  gates  of  all  the  wounds  ;      then  out  gushed  the  blood 

1  Swio^ole  is  here,  I  think,  the  quivering  clear  space  of  vaporous  flame  be- 
tween the  burning  body  and  the  dark-rolling  smoke  above  it ;  at  least  this 
is  the  way  I  here  understand  sictcSul  or  siveo^ol,  whicli  is  taken  to  mean 
"vaporous  flame,"  sometimes  "  smoky  flame,"  but  the  word  is  obscure. 

2  The  other  reading  is  Gw^rinc,  which  would  mean  "the  hero  of  battle 
passed  upwards  in  the  flame." 
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From  the  foe's  bite  on  the  body  ;       and  the  blaze  devoured  all. 
Greediest  it  of  ghosts.  Beowulf,  1.  1114. 

This  is  an  inland  burial,  but  the  other  two  are  by  the  sea; 
and  the  sea-note  struck  thus  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
poem  is  heard  constantly  sounding  through  its  verse.  The 
men  are  sea-folk.  Beowulf  in  his  youth  is  a  sea-rover,  a  fighter 
with  sea-monsters,  a  miglity  swimmer  of  the  sea.  All  the 
action  is  laid  on  the  sea-coast.  The  inland  country,  not  the 
sea,  is  the  unknown,  the  terrible.  Grendel  and  his  dam  are 
more  sea-demons  than  demons  of  the  moor.  Their  cave  is 
underneath  the  sea.  Nor  in  the  last  part  of  the  poem  are  we 
without  the  all-prevailing  presence  of  the  ocean.  The  dragon 
lives  in  a  cavern  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  king  and  the 
dragon  fight  in  the  hearing  of  the  waves.  Beowulf's  barrow, 
heaped  high  on  the  edge  of  the  sea-ness,  is  a  beac^on  for 
"those  who  sail  through  the  mists  of  the  sea."  The  back- 
ground of  all  the  action  is  the  great  deep  —  the  chorus,  as  it 
were,  of  this  story  of  thf^  f;itcs  of  incn.  y\\u<i  tlm  ochmti 
life,  the  ocean  mystery,  tlu;  battle  with  the  ocean  and  on  the 
ocean  begin  the  Kn^lisli  poetry,  and  they  are  as  vivid  in  it 
now  as  they  were  in  the  youth  of  our  people.  The  Buttle 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Fitjht  o  f  the  Revpjif/e,  the  Sailor  Botf,  IlervP 
Kiel,  Swinburne's  sea-songs,  a  Imndred  ballads,  tasti;  of  the 
same  brine  and  foam  which  tl»e  winds  drove  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  wlio  wrote  Beov:ulf,  t\u^.  Seafarpr,  and  the  RiihUes 
which  concern  tlie  sea.  Nay,  more,  the  very  t«'mper  of  Jiiind 
which  pervades  modern  poetry  of  the  sea  —  a  mingling  of 
melancholy  and  exaltation  —  is  to  be  fcmnd  in  English  poetry 
before  tlu^  (yontpK^st,  and  str;nig(»  to  say  it  is  not  fonnd  again, 
excej)t  in  scatttucd  ballads,  till  we  reach  our  own  ccnLury. 

The  action  of  the  poem  now  begins  witli  tlie  voyage  of  Beo- 
wulf to  the  Danish  coast.  The  hero  lias  heard  that  Ihothgar, 
the  chief  of  the  Danes,  is  tormented  by  (Jrcndcl,  a  man-devour- 
ing monster.  If  llrothgar's  warriors  sleep  in  lleorot  —  tlie 
great  hall  he  has  built  -  they  are  seized,  torn  to  pieces,  ami 
devoured.  "T  will  deliver  the  king,"  thought  Beowulf,  when 
he  heard  tlie  tale  from  roving  seamen.  "  Over  the  swan-road 
I  will  sec^k  Ihothgar;  he  has  need  of  men."  His  comrailes 
urg<'d  him  to  tlui  adventure,  and  fifteen  of  tiiem  were  willitig 
to  tight  it  out  willi  him.  Among  the  rest  was  a  sea-«'nifty  man 
who  knew  the  ocean-pat  lis.  Their  ship  lay  drawn  up  «»n  the 
beach,  under  tlie  liigh  clilT.  Then 

Stepped  n|M»ii  tlir  st«  in.       wliilc  tlu-  Mtn-jiin  of  oeraii 
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Whirled  the  sea  against  the  sand.       To  the  ship,  to  its  breast, 

Bright  and  carved  things  of  cost       carried  then  the  heroes. 

And  the  armour  well-arrayed.       So  the  men  outpushed, 

On  desired  adventure,       their  tight  ocean- wood. 

Swiftly  went  above  the  waves      with  a  wind  well-fitted, 

Likest  to  a  fowl,  the  Floater,       foam  around  its  neck, 

Till  about  the  same  time,       on  the  second  day, 

The  up-curved  prow       had  come  on  so  far. 

That  at  last  the  seamen      saw  the  land  ahead ; 

Shining  sea-cliffs,       soaring  headlands, 

Broad  sea-nesses.      So  the  Sailer  of  the  Sea  i 

Reached  the  sea-way's  end.  Beowulf^  1.  211. 

This  was  the  voyage,  ending  in  a  fiord  with  two  high  sea-  ' 
capes  at  its  entrance.  The  same  kind  of  scenery  belongs  to 
the  land  whence  they  set  out.  When  Beowulf  returns  over  the 
sea  the  boat  groans  as  it  is  pushed  forth.  It  is  heavily  laden ; 
the  hollow,  under  the  single  mast  with  the  single  sail,  holds 
eight  horses,  swords  and  treasure  and  rich  armours.  The  sail 
is  hoisted,  the  wind  drives  the  foam-throated  bark  over  the 
waves,  until  they  see  the  Geats'  cliffs  —  the  well-known  sea- 
nesses.  The  keel  is  pressed  up  by  the  wind  on  the  sand,  and 
the  "harbour-guard,  who  had  looked  forth  afar  o'er  the  sea 
with  longing  for  their  return"  —  one  of  the  many  human 
touches  of  the  poem  —  "  fastens  the  wide-bosomed  ship  with 
anchoring  chains  to  the  strand,  lest  the  violence  of  the  waves 
should  sweep  away  the  winsome  boat." 

I  have  brought  the  two  voyages  together  that  we  may  see 
the  customs  of  embarking  and  disembarking  twice  over,  and 
realise  the  kind  of  sea  and  coast  the  shipmen  of  the  poem 
sailed  by — brief  stretches  of  sea,  between  short  bays  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  capes  rising  from  the  mainland  till 
they  became  cliffs  above  the  open  sea.  At  the  end  of  the  bay 
into  which  Beowulf  sails  is  a  low  shore,  on  which  he  drives 
his  ship,  stem  on.  Planks  are  pushed  out  on  either  side  of  the 
prow ;  the  Weder  folk  slipped  down  on  the  shore,  tied  up 
their  sea-wood;  their  battle-sarks  clanged  on  them  as  they 
moved.  Then  they  thanked  the  gods  that  the  wave-paths  had 
been  easy  to  them. 

The  scene  which  follows  is  almost  Homeric  in  its  directness 
and  simplicity,  and  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  above  the  landing-place  the  ward  of  the 
coast  of  the  Scyldings  sat  on  his  horse,  and  saw  the  strangers 
bear  their  bright  shields  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  to  the 

I I  have  taken  sund-lida  for  *  the  ship ' ;  but  sund  liden,  which  is  Wiilker's 
reading,  makes  the  line  "then  was  the  Sea  sailed  over,  at  the  end  of  the  sea-way." 
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shore.  He  rode  down,  wondering,  to  the  sea,  and  shook 
mightily  in  his  hands  his  heavy  spear,  and  called  to  the  men  — 

Who  are  ye  of  men       havinp;  arms  in  hand, 

Covered  with  your  coats  of  mail       who  your  keel  afoaming 

O'er  the  ocean  street      thus  have  urged  along. 

Hither  on  the  high  sea 

•  •••••• 

Never  saw  I  greater 
Earl  upon  this  earth      than  is  one  of  you  ; 
Hero  in  his  harness.       He  is  no  home-stayer, 
'Less  his  looks  belie  him,       lovely  with  his  weapons. 
Noble  is  his  air  !  Beowulf,  11.  237,  247. 

Beowulf  replies  that  he  is  Hrothgar's  friend,  and  comes  to 
free  him  from  "Grendel,  the  secret  foe  on  the  dark  nights." 
He  pities  Hrothgar,  old  and  good.  Yet,  as  he  speaks,  tlie 
Teutonic  sense  of  the  inevitable  Wyrd  })as<cs  by  in  liis  mind, 
and  he  knows  not  if  Hrothgar  can  ever  es('ai)e  sorrow.  If 
ever,"  he  says,  "sorrow  should  cease  from  him,  release  ever 
come,  and  the  welter  of  care  become  cooler."  The  coast  guard 
shows  tliem  tlie  path,  and  })romises  to  watch  over  their  ship. 
The  ground  rises  from  tlu;  shore,  and  tlicv  i)ass  on  to  the  hilly 
ridge,  behind  which  lies  Heorot.  What  do  they  see  as  they 
look  backward  and  forward  from  the  ridge  ?  This  is  the  place 
to  collect  together  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  scenery  in  which 
the  action  is  laid,  and  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  it,  not  even 
use  an  adjective,  for  whi(di  I  liave  not  some  authority  iu  the 
poem.' 

Behind  tluim  lay  the  head  of  tlu-  bay,  the  low  sandy  shore 
on  which  they  had  driven  their  ship;  the  ship  itself  tied  by 
cables  to  the  strand.  The  deep  blue  water  beyond  spread  out, 
between  two  rising  nesses,  to  the  entrance  of  the  liord  tlirough 
which,  as  tlirough  a  gate,  they  saw  tiie  open  sea.  Only  one 
figure  aninuited  this  landsc^ape,  the  Coast-ward,  sitting  liigh  on 
his  horse,  with  his  spear  resting  on  his  thigh.  Helow  them, 
as  they  look  landward,  about  a  mile  away,  the  great  hall, 
Heorot,  r()S(»  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  which  years  of 
labour  had  recdaimed  from  Mie  moor  and  fen.  On  every  side 
of  it  the  wild  land  climl»ed  slowly  upwards,  on  ont»  side 
towards  the  coast,  on  the  other  to  tlie  savage  and  »initdial»ited 
inland  country. 

The  hall  was  a  rectangtdar,  high  roofetl,  wootlen  btiilding, 

'  The  «ol(«  pxcfptlitii  tit  this  U  wliiii  I  Hfty  tibout  tho  j;ar«li'iiH  uiitl  Iho  iMirn- 
laud,  ttud  tho  wmut'ii  t«  iiiliii>;  iliu  cuiilu. 
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its  long  sides  facing  north  and  south.  The  two  gables,  at 
either  end,  had  stag-horns  on  their  points,  curving  forwards, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  were  probably 
covered  with  shining  metal,  and  glittered  bravely  in  the  sun. 
Round  about  it  lay  the  village,  scattered  houses,  each  in  its 
own  garth,  with  apple-trees  and  beehives  and  outhouses.  Out- 
side these  was  the  corn-land,  and  the  meadows  on  which  sheep, 
oxen,  and  horses  were  grazing.  Paths  went  in  and  out  among 
the  houses,  and  there  was  a  wide  meadow,  like  a  village  green, 
in  the  midst,  between  the  hall  and  the  houses  of  the  hamlet, 
down  which  in  the  morning  walked  the  king  and  queen  from 
the  sleeping-chambers  to  the  hall,  attended  by  their  young 
men  and  maidens.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  meadow,  and  out 
into  the  open,  the  young  men  rode,  breathing  their  horses ;  and 
in  a  place  apart,  as  poets  love  it,  walked  to  and  fro  the  bard, 
framing  his  songs  for  the  evening  feast.  The  women  sat  spin- 
ning at  their  doors,  or  moved  hither  and  thither,  carrying  water 
or  attending  to  the  cattle.  This  then  was  an  island  of  tilled 
and  house-built  land  at  the  edge  of  a  wild  waste  of  fen,  but  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  image  of  a  hundred 
settlements  such  as  the  Angles  and  Danes  and  G-eats  had  built, 
and  whence  their  young  men  ran  out  their  ships  to  harry  richer 
shores. 

When  Beowulf  and  his  men  looked  inland  beyond  the  dwell- 
ings, they  saw  nothing  but  the  great  moorland  where  the  wolf 
and  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar  roamed  at  will.  Patches  of 
wood  were  scattered  over  it,  and  these  grew  thicker  towards 
the  horizon,  where  the  whole  moor  lifted  into  low  hills.  Over 
it,  in  ceaseless  movement,  the  gray  mists  rose  and  fell,  and 
among  them,  as  night  drew  down  her  helm,  dreadful  creatures 
seemed  to  stalk,  and  the  loathsome  light  of  their  eyes  burned 
through  the  mist  like  flame.^ 

1 1  may  as  well,  to  illustrate  this  description,  quote  the  passage  from  Alfred's 
Orosius  where  Ohthere  gives  an  account  to  the  king  of  the  scenery  of  the  North- 
men's coast.  In  his  time  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  South  Sweden  and  Jutland  a 
wider  fringe  between  the  sea  and  the  moor  than  that  which  Ohthere  gives  to 
the  upper  coast  of  Norway.  But  when  Beowulf  was  first  sung,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  coasts  of  the  Geats  and  Danes  were  sparsely  populated. 
At  any  rate  this  following  passage  is  interesting:  "  Ohthere  said  that  the  coast 
of  the  Northmen  was  very  long  and  very  narrow.  All  that  is  fit  either  for 
pasture  or  plowing  lies  along  the  sea-coast,  which,  however,  is  in  some  parts 
very  cloddy.  Along  the  eastern  side  are  wild  moors,  extending  a  long  way  up 
parallel  to  the  cultivated  land.  The  Finlanders dwell  in  the  moors."  The  dis- 
tance varies  between  the  sea  and  the  moors,  but  "  northward,  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest, it  may  be  only  three  miles  across,  but  the  moors  are  in  some  parts  so 
wide  that  a  man  could  scarcely  pass  over  them  in  two  weeks,  though  in  other 
parts  perliaps  in  six  days."  —  Ingram's  translation  of  Ohthere's  account. 
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When,  turning  from  the  inland,  the  men  looked  towards 
the  sea,  they  saw  that  the  coast  was  broken  into  short  bays 
and  headlands,  down  to  which  the  moor  ran  from  the  hills. 
Between  each  headland  there  was  a  narrow  valley,  hollowed 
out  by  descending  streams,  and  each  stream  finally  fell  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  into  the  head  of  a  bay.  The  slopes  rising  into  the 
nesses  were  "steep  and  stony,"'  and  the  trees  that  grew  along  the 
bed  of  the  streams  were  rough  and  blasted  by  the  sea  salt  and 
the  wind  —  "a  joyless  wood."  And  among  these  fiords,  at  the 
head  of  a  cavernous  sea-gorge,  thei-e  was  close  to  Heorot  a 
deadly  place  which  they  were  afterwards  to  do  with,  of  which 
a  clear  description  is  given  in  the  text.  It  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  —  "the  mickle  mark-steppers 
who  hold  the  moors  "  —  the  sea-end  of  a  "hidden  land,  wolf- 
haunted,  full  of  dangerous  morasses."  Tliis  was  the  scene 
they  saw,  but  it  was  scarcely  new  to  the  men,  for  they  daily 
looked  on  a  simihir  landscape  in  their  own  land. 

What  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  reach  Heorot,  and  they 
took  the  "  j)ath  paved  with  stones "  which  led  straight  from 
the  low  ridge  to  the  "  glittering  hall."    As  they  walked 

Hard  and  riveted  by  liaud, 
Beamed  tl»(.'  battle  byrnie.       Braced  with  rings,  the  sheer  sword 
Sang  upon  their  sliirts  of  war^       when  aforward  to  tlie  hall, 
In  tlieir  grisly  war-gear,       ganging  on  they  came. 
Then  they  set,  sea-wearied,       liroadly-shapen  shields, 
Targets  wondious  liard,       'gainst  tiie  wall  of  lli'orot! 
And  tiiey  bowed  above  the  bench,       and  their  byrnies  rattled, 
War-array  of  vKthelings!       !']>  arose  the  sju-ai-s, 
Weapons  of  Hea  rovers,       stood  up  all  together, 
Gray  above,  a  grove  of  ash.  Beowulf,  1.  'Vl\. 

Outside  th(^  hall  a  warrior  on  guard  asks  them  of  their 
ancestry  and  th(?ir  coming. 

From  what  hind  do  ye  bear       your  gold-flakM  shielda, 
(Iray -coloured  sarks       and  grinning-inaskcd  helnia 
And  a  heap  of  host-shafts'.'       ( )f  llniliigar  I  am 
Voice-man  and  servant.       Ne'er  saw  1  strangei-s  — 
So  many  of  men —      of  u  mightier  mood. 
I  ween  that  in  war-pride       and  not  in  outlawry, 
Hut  for  lugh-heartedness,       llrothgar  yc  Hought. 

lirnirulf,  I  388. 

1  Thin  is  otlierwlHt<  t ruiiHlutc«|  -  "Tin)  bright  rlii^ed-inm  riiiij;  thi'lr  wnr- 
Hlilrls,"  that  is,  the  iron  riiius  of  whieli  the  liyinic  wa.s  iiia)i<',  lulthMt  iih  (hey 
nioverl  ;  liiit  wr  liiivi.  hail  lliiH  before,  ami  tlii.iinli  r.  pxtil inn  in  freijui'lit  III 
Aiiglo-Suxrm  nitrtry  wo  nood  n«»t  Melcet  a  reiM-t il it)ii  wiu-u  the  wonlB  tiiuy  hour 
uiiutlior  lucaiilug. 
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Beowulf  tells  his  tale,  and  Wulfgar,  "  who  knew  the  usage 
of  the  court,"  bids  them  wait  without  while  he  brings  their 
errand  to  Hrothgar.  Hrothgar  sits  on  the  high  seat  in  the  hall 
with  his  earls  around  him,  old  and  bald-headed,  and  declares 
(and^it.is  characteristic  of  the  great  noble  throughout  this  tale 
to  know  the  lineage  of  all  who  are  also  noble)  that  he  knew 
Beowulf's  father  and  mother,  and  Beowulf  himself  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  knew  also  his  war  deeds,  and  that  he  has  the 
strength  of  thirty  men  in  his  grip.  Wulfgar  summons  the 
strangers  in,  "the  king,"  he  says,  "knows  their  kinship,  but  they 
must  go  into  the  hall  armed  only  with  helm  and  swords  and 
war-shirts;  their  shields  and  spears  must  be  left  outside;  "  such 
was  the  custom  of  the  court.  They  left  the  benches  then  that 
were  set  against  the  outside  of  the  hall  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  and  entered.  Beowulf  saw  before  him  a  hall,^  differing 
somewhat  in  arrangement  from  that  of  his  lord  Hygelac.  At 
home  among  the  Geats  there  was  no  dais.  But  here,  as  in  the 
later  Icelandic  halls,  Beowulf  saw  Hrothgar  enthroned  on  a 
high  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  This  seat  is  sacred. 
It  has  a  supernatural  quality.  Grendel,  the  fiend,  cannot 
approach  it  (line  926).  , 

His  queen,  Wealhtheow,  sat  with  him,  and  his  daughter 
Freaware,  and  their  women.  At  the  foot  of  the  king's  "gift 
stool,"  as  his  seat  is  called,  sat  Hunferth^the  speaker,  perliaps 
the  jester,  the  boon  companion  of  the  king.  The  other  tables 
ran  at  right  angles  to  the  dais  nearly  the  whole  length  of  tlie 
hall,  and  were  covered  with  boar's  flesh  and  venison  and  cups 
of  ale  and  mead.  On  these  benches  sat  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar, 
and  among  them  his  sons,  between  whom  Beowulf  is  afterwards 
seated.  In  the  midst,  on  the  many-coloured  floor,  paved  per- 
haps with  variegated  stones,  were  the  long  hearths  in  which 
the  fires  were  piled,  and  in  the  roof  were  openings  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped.  The  walls  and  supporting  shafts 
were  ornamented  with  gilding  and  walrus  bone  and  were  hung 
with  shields  and  spears,  and  with  tapestries. 

Gold-varied  gleamed 
Woven  webs  on  the  walls.  Beowulf,  1.  994, 

1  Both  halls  are  of  a  simple  construction  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate 
and  much  later  Icelandic  hall,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Njal  Saga.  In  Heorot 
the  beds  are  laid  with  their  heads  against  the  main  wall,  and  the  place  they 
occupy  is  the  place  of  the  tables  and  benches.  In  a  great  Icelandic  hall  the 
beds  are  in  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  hall,  but  here  the  hall  is 
without  aisles. 

2  Unferth  is  perhaps  the  best  spelling  of  the  name.  He  is  the  bitter-tongued, 
the  envious,  the  fierce-tempered  in  his  cups.  His  position  and  character 
resemble  closely  those  of  Conan  in  the  Finn  Legend. 
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This  was  the  aspect  of  the  hall  within,  and  the  customs  that 
prevailed  in  it  are  now  presented  to  us.  When  Beowulf  had 
told  of  his  wish  to  fight  with  Grendel,  and  Hrothgar  had 
taken  his  offer  with  joy,  seats  are  found  for  him  and  his 
companions,-  and  the  song  and  feast  begin  again.  A  thegn 
bore  round  the  enchased  ale-cup  and  poured  out  the  pure 
drink.    Danes  and  Geats,  a  goodly  company,  sat  together. 

And  the  Scop,  from  time  to  time 
Chanted  clear  in  Heorot.      There  was  cheer  of  heroes. 

Beowulf,  1.  496. 

When  the  song  was  over,  Hunferth,  drunk  and  jealous, 
challenges  Beowulf  concerning  a  swimming  match  he  had 
with  Breca,  his  rival.  Hunferth  declares  that  ]^eowulf  was 
beaten.  The  answer  is  triumphant  and  laughter  fills  the  hall. 
Then  rose  Wealhtheow,  the  queen,  in  her  golden  ornaments, 
and  greeted  the  guests.  But  first  she  br()ught  the  full  cu])  to 
licr  husband  and  bade  him  be  Vjlithe  at  the  beer-drinking; 
and  the  victory-famed  king  took  the  cup  with  joy.  Then  the 
great  queen,  peace-bringer  to  nations,  and  followed  by  Freaware 
her  daughter,  wcut  round  the  hall  to  each  of  the  warriors, 
gave  a  Vmuudet  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  and  last  of  all 
bore  the  cup  to  Beowulf  and  greeted  him,  and  the  fierce  hero 
took  the  cup  from  her  hands  and  said  — 

"This  was  my  thought  when  I  shi])])ed  on  the  sea;  sat 
down  in  my  boat  with  a  band  of  my  men,  that  I  would  fully 
work  out  the  will  of  your  folk,  or  fall  on  the  field  of  slaughter, 
fast  in  the  grij)S  of  th<?  foe.  Earl-like  will  I  fulfil  the  daring 
deed,  or  al)id<t  my  end-day  in  this  mead-iiall."  The  proud 
words  pleased  the  queen,  and  she  went  to  sit  beside  her  lord. 
And  now  night  had  come  and  the  mists,  and  under  its  shadow- 
helm  creatures  eanie  stalking,  wan  under  the  clouds.  The 
king  stood  up,  and  his  thegns ;  each  man  greeted  the  other. 
Hrothgar  gave  over  the  liall  to  Beowulf  and  went  to  his 
dwelling  outsider  where  the  queen  awaited  liim.  Tlien  the 
benches  and  tal)les  were  removed.  Beowulf  strip])ed  off  his 
armour,  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of  his  thegns,  and  laid  down 
with  n;ik<Ml  liands,  his  cheek  upon  his  )>illow.  Around  him 
niany  a  snell  seaman  stooped  to  liis  hall-rest. 

(ireudcl  now  comes  before  us,  and  the  main  action  of  tiie 
first  part  of  the  story  —  tlie  tigiit  of  Beowulf  witli  him.  I 
gather  together  all  the  things  said  of  him  in  tlie  jK>em.  lit'  in 
a  grim  and  giant  demon,  of  the  old  Knien  race,  of  s»»  great 
strength  that.  Beowulf,  who  has  the  power  of  tliirty  men, 
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scarcely  overcomes  liiiii.  His  fearful  head  is  so  huge  that 
four  men  carry  it  with  difficulty.  The  doors  of  the  hall  burst 
open  with  the  smiting  of  his  hand,  and  the  hall  cracks  and 
groans  with  the  dreadful  force  he  puts  forth  in  battle.  His 
whoop  in  pain  rings  through  the  house.  The  nails  of  his 
hands  are  like  iron,  monstrous  claws,  and  it  seems  he  wore  a 
kind  of  glove,  large  and  strange,  made  fast  with  wonderful 
bands,  wrought  by  curious  skill  with  devil's  craft  and  out  of 
dragon-hides.^  Finally,  he  is  spelled  against  all  weapons. 
Like  many  an  Iceland  troll,  no  sword  can  bite  his  skin ;  he 
must  be  fought  with  naked  hands. 

He  is  the  fiend  of  the  moor,  the  quaking  bog  and  morass. 
Lonely  and  terrible  he  goes,  a  mighty  mark-stepper  who  holds 
the  fen  and  its  fastness !  Perhaps  the  gnomic  verse  which 
tells  of  the  Thyrs,  the  giant,  is  written  with  Grendel  in  the 
writer's  mind  —  pyrs  sceal  on  fenne  getvunian,  ana  innan  lande. 
"The  giant  shall  dwell  in  the  fen,  alone  in  the  land."  "In 
Evernight  Grendel  kept  the  misty  moors."  Darkness  is  his 
native  land,  and  helmed  night.  There  is  no  joy  where  he  is. 
He  is  called  the  dark  death-shadow.  The  Christian  editor 
brings  him  from  Cain,  with  other  dreadful  creatures  —  eotens 
and  elfs  and  orks  and  the  giants  (with  a  classical  reminiscence) 
who  fought  with  God.  In  all  this  he  is  the  impersonation  of 
the  superstitious  dread  which  men  felt  when  they  looked  from 
their  island  of  reclaimed  land  over  the  surrounding  moors  and 
saw  the  strange  shapings  of  the  cloud  upon  them  as  evening 
fell,  and  heard  through  the  mist  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Then, 
as  men  sat  by  the  fire,  dreadful  tales  were  told,  tales  of  those 
who  were  lost  in  marsh  or  pool,  in  the  tempest  and  the  snow 
—  slain  by  the  evil  will  of  the  ghostly  dwellers  in  the  wastes.^ 
It  was  the  same  horror  of  the  desolate  lands  which  created  in 
Scotland  the  kelpie  in  the  black  pool,  the  river  demons  of 
Tweed  and  Till,  and  the  misshapen  monsters  that  rose  out  of 
the  sea. 

For  Grendel  was  not  only  the  demon  of  the  mist  and  moor, 
but  also  of  the  sea.  The  trackless  moors  in  Beowulf  ran  right 
up  to  the  cliffs,  and  the  actual  dwelling  of  Grendel  and  his 

1  This  glove  business  (line  2085)  is  probably  a  Christian  interpolation.  No 
heathen  Englishman  would  have  written  of  devils'  crafts;  and  the  glove 
which  is  said  to  "  hang  down  "  is  probably  a  kind  of  pouch. 

2  He  seems  to  be  the  master  and  bringer  of  the  mist,  and  we  might  illustrate 
this  connection  of  his  evil  will  with  the  stormy  and  misleading  powers  of 
nature  by  the  power  which  Dante  gives  the  Devil  over  mist  and  rain.  "  Quel 
mal  voler,"  who 

Mosse  il  furae  e  il  vento 

Per  la  virtu,  che  sua  natura  diede. 
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mother  is  in  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  under  the  sea, 
and  their  companions  are  sea-monsters.  The  ^lere,  that  is, 
the  sea-hollow  where  they  haunt,  is  called  the  mere  of  the 
nickers,  and  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  scenery  is  elsewhere 
given.  The  only  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  these  sea- 
wolves,  as  they  are  called,  represent  not  only  the  ghastliness 
of  the  deadly  fen,  but  the  ghastliness  of  the  deadly  sea-gulfs 
among  the  cliffs,  deep,  narrow-entranced  clefts  filled  with 
boiling  waves,  which  invariably  collect  ghostly  legend  round 
their  solitudes. 

The  character  of  this  man-beast  is  like  his  shape.  He  is 
said  to  be  greedy  of  blood,  fierce,  ravenous,  furious,  joyless, 
firm  in  hatred  of  men,  pleased  with  evil ;  and  he  is,  like  evil, 
restless.  The  moment  night  comes  lie  roams  incessantly.  It 
adds  a  special  touch  of  horror  to  him  tliat,  when  he  had 
emptied  Heorot  by  his  harryings,  he  spends  the  dark  nights  of 
winter  in  the  hall.  Only  at  night  can  he  appear.  Ho  is  the 
creature  of  the  winter  and  the  sunless  gloom,  like  the  Ice- 
landic Trolls  who,  at  the  touch  of  the  sun,  burst  asunder,  or 
change  into  stone.  He  abhors  the  pleasant  noise  of  men,  and 
chi«'fiy  the  song  and  the  harj),  like  those  giants  wlio  hated 
agriculture  and  the  sound  of  (;liurch  bells,  it  is  this  wliicli 
leads  him  to  attack  tlie  hall,  and  when  he  attacks  there  is  so 
much  of  the  savageness  of  a  wild  beast  in  his  work  that  some 
have  supj)Osed  tliat  he  represents  the  furious  bear  of  the 
North.  lie  lauglis  as  lie  sees  his  victims,  springs  on  tliem 
and  tears  them  limb  from  limb,  breaking  the  bones,  drinking 
the  blood,  and  devouring  them,  hrad  and  hands  an<l  feet  and 
all.  Those  lie  do«'S  not  cat  in  the;  hall  h(»  carries  away  to  the 
moor  and  consumes  them  alone,  unpityingly.  On  the  first 
night  he  invatled  Heorot,  he  slew  thirty  men,  but  after  a  night 
or  two,  the  warri(»rs  did  not  sleep  in  the  hall  for  twelve  y«Mrs, 
but  outsidt!  in  th«*ir  h<tnses,  into  which  he  does  not  si-eni  to  Im^ 
able  to  enter.  Now  and  then,  however,  men,  with  the  valour 
of  drink  in  them,  slept  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  morning  the 
nuid  fury  of  the  monster  is  plain  enough.  The  "U'nches  are 
coven-d  with  blood,  the  iiall  alloat  with  gore."  With  all  tliis, 
he  has,  when  he  meets  liis  match,  the  Idind  fear  uf  the  wild 
beast,  terror  driving  him  to  ery  out  for  the  darkness  of  the 
morasses  whence  in*  eaine ;  terror  the  Icelandic  story  il(»es  n.-t 
give  to  (Mam. 

The  description  of  his  onset  wiien  Heowidf  und  hiM  tliegns 
wait  for  him  in  the  hall  is  full  of  power.  *'  In  the  wan  night 
cuiue  the  .shadow-ganger  stalking,  while  tin*  warriors  hlepl  — 
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all  save  one."  Beowulf,  awake  in  wrath,  abided  the  battle. 
Then,  for  the  poet  repeats  what  he  has  said  already,  gathering 
himself  together  for  the  great  event,  beginning  a  new  song  — 

711.  From  the  moorland  came,  under  misty  hills, 
Grendel  ganging  on  !  Wrath  of  God  he  bore  ; 
Neath  the  clouds  he  strode. 

He  smote  the  door  with  his  palms,  and  it  fell  inwards.  Ire- 
ful, the  bale-bringer  trod  over  the  fair-paved  coloured  floor. 
Loathsome  light,  like  flame,  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  the 
heroes  sleeping  in  the  hall,  and  his  heart  laughed.  He  thought 
how  he  would  glut  his  hunger.  He  seized  a  thegn  and  rent 
him  to  pieces.  Then  he  laid  hands  on  Beowulf  and  knew  that 
at  last  he  had  met  his  match.  Fear  got  hold  of  him,  he  strove 
to  flee  back  into  his  native  darkness.  But  Beowulf  remem- 
bered his  evening  boast,  and  his  fingers  cracked  as  he  gripped 
the  monster.  The  hall  sounded  with  the  struggle ;  its  walls 
cried  aloud.  It  was  wonder  it  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
Were  it  not  bound  so  fast  with  well-smithied  bands  of  iron,  it 
would  have  perished.  Dreadful  was  the  noise  as  the  wrestlers 
wrought  from  bench  to  bench ;  dire  terror  stood  over  the  North 
Danes  who  heard  from  the  wall  (from  their  houses  outside) 
the  whoop  of  Grendel,  his  awful  song.  The  thegns  of  Beowulf 
join  the  fight,  draw  their  old  swords,  but  Grendel's  flesh  is 
charmed. 

At  last  the  grip  of  Beowulf  dragged  out  Grendel's  arm  from 
the  shoulder,  the  sinews  were  torn  apart,  the  bone  burst,  and 
the  monster,  streaming  forth  blood,  fled  away  doomed  to  the 
ocean-cave  under  the  slopes  of  the  fen.   He  reaches  it  and  dies. 

When  the  morning  dawns  Beowulf  has  hung  the  arm  and 
claw  of  Grendel  on  the  cross-beam  above  the  king's  seat  in  the 
hall ;  and  many  come  to  see  them.  Then  the  awaking  of  the 
hamlet  is  described.  The  men,  riding,  follow  over  the  moor 
the  blood-stained  track  of  Grendel's  flight  until  they  reach  ihv 
cliffs  and  the  deep  cleft  in  them  where  the  waves  are  seething, 
and  this  is  what  they  saw:  "There  the  foaming  sea  was  wel- 
tering with  blood.  The  fearful  upleaping  of  the  waves,  all 
mingled  with  ulcerous  gore,  boiled  with  blood  of  the  sword. 
The  death-doomed  had  dyed  it  when  in  his  despair,  he  had  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  lair  of  the  fen,  his  heathenish  heart. 
There  HeP  took  him  away."    Then  the  old  men  and  their 

1  This  exactly  expresses  the  personality  and  the  business  of  the  dark  god- 
dess Hel.  If  the  line  be  Christian,  the  personality  of  Hel  seems  a  remnant  of 
the  old  belief. 
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young  comrades  come  back  from  their  glad  course,  proudly 
riding  on  their  horses.  They  set  the  games  on  foot.  They 
rode  races  on  their  yellow  steeds  where  the  paths  seemed  fair 
to  them.  A  famed  JEtheling,  a  king's  thegn  mindful  of  songs, 
who  many .  old-time  sagas  remembered,  framed  a  tale  well 
bound  together.  We  see  him,  as  I  think  the  passage  means, 
pacing  the  meadows,  musing  how  he  will  throw  into  words  his 
song  of  praise  of  Beowulf  when  the  feast  begins,  and  he  thinks, 
that  he  may  weave  it  well,  of  the  ancient  song  of  Sigeuiund 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  sing.  As  the  morning  light  grew 
stronger  many  more  go  to  the  high  hall  to  see  the  wonder  of 
Grendel's  hand ;  and  with  them  at  last  the  king  arrives. 

From  his  bridal-bower      did  the  Ward  of  hoards  of  gold 
Mighty,  inarch  in  glory  ;        inickle  was  his  troop. 
Known  by  worth  he  was,       and,  with  him,  his  Queen, 
With  a  many  of  her  maids      measured  down  the  meadow-path. 

Beowulf,  1.  021. 

I       Heorot  is  now  cleansed,  a  great  feast  is  appointed,  and  we 
!    again  see  the  customs  of  the  liall.    It  is  tilled  in  the  afternoon 
with  kinsm(;n  and  friends,  and  llrothgar,  in  r('(|uital  of  Gren- 
del's overthrow,  gives  to  Beowulf  a  golden  ensign,  a  helm,  a 
j    coat  of  mail,  and  the  great  treasure  of  a  sword.    Also  eight 
1    steeds  are  led  into  tlie  liall  for  liim  and  disjdayed,  and  on  one 
'    of  them  lies  the  saddle  itself  of  llrothgar,  his  war-seat  in 
battle,  wrouglit  with  embroidery  and  gems.    A  sword,  an  heir- 
1    loom,  is  giv(^n  to  each  of  Beowulf's  tliegns,  and  blood  money 
paid  for  Hondscio,  that  one  of  tliem  wlioin  (Jrendel  had  torn  in 
pieces.    So  was  ful tilled  the  <^n-eat  duty  wliicli  fell  to  the  lot  of 
kings  —  tile  free  giving  of  gifts. 

After  this,  whih^  tlie  feast  goes  on,  the  minstrel  sings  the 
saga  of  1^'inn  and  liis  sons,  of  Hengest,  llnaef  and  IIildel)urh. 
When  the,  song  is  over  tiie  servants  pour  fortli  the  wine,  and 
Wealhtheow  eanu'  forth  from  the  women's  ehanilter,  going 
under  her  golden  crown,  nnd  otTered  the  wine-enp  to  her  lord, 
wishing  him  joy  on  tlie  e!e;insinL,r  of  Heorot,  and  on  his  desire 
to  e.ail  I'x'owulf  his  son.  'I'lien  she  tnrned  to  lleowulf,  bringing 
liini  also  the  cui..  mid  with  tlie  euj)  gav(«  liiu)  a  byrnie  anil 
armlets  and  a  jewelled  eoliar.  well  known  all  over  the'  north,  a.s 
fin(^  as  the  lirosings'  collar  tii:it  llama  wore,  and  had  wrested 
from  Kormanrie.'    "Use  this  collar,  dear  Beowulf!"  cries  the 

(jUeen. 

1  "TIliH  tHM'klnco  \h  flio  HriMliii;ii-inrii  the  coHtlv  lu'cklnoo  «if  Froyjn,  \vhl«'h 
she  won  fiiiin  Ihr  .Iwurfs  an.l  wlii.-li  was  slol.-ii  from  h<<r  l>V  l  okl.  n.H  iN  toM  in  the 
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When  Beowulf,  on  his  return  home,  recalls  that  festal  day, 
he  recalls  it  with  that  grave  and  imaginative  humanity,  equally 
touched  with  fatalism  and  tenderness,  which  is  one  of  his  chief 
qualities.  "Dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North"  exactly 
marks  his  soul.  "  There  was  song  and  social  glee,"  he  says  to 
Hygelac,  "  when  we  were  at  the  feast  that  evening,"  and  he 
sketches  King  Hrothgar,  and  his  singing,  and  the  old  man's 
memories. 

There  was  song  and  social  glee,       and  the  Scylding  gray, 

Asking  after  many  (tales),       told  of  ancient  times. 

Whiles,  the  Beast  of  war      waked  the  harp's  delight, 

Greeted  the  glee-wood  ;      now  he  told  a  tale 

Sooth  and  sorrowful ;       then  a  story  strange 

Did  the  king  big-hearted      sing  aright  from  end  to  end. 

Then  again  began      that  gray-headed  warrior, 

All  upbound  with  eld,       for  the  battle  strength  to  mourn 

That  he  had  when  young ;        and  his  heart  within  him  swelled 

Now  that  old  in  winters       on  it  all  he  thought. 

So  the  livelong  day      lingered  we  within. 

And  delight  in  hall  we  seized      till  the  dark  came  on.i 

Beowulf,  1.  2105. 

And  now  that  night  had  come  and  Hrothgar  had  gone  and 
Beowulf  with  him  to  sleep  outside,  the  hall,  as  in  times  before 
Grendel  had  wasted  it,  was  prepared  for  the  sleeping  of  the 
earls  of  Hrothgar.  They  bared  the  bench-floor,  beds  and  bol- 
sters were  laid  over  it.  At  their  heads,  hanging  on  the  wall, 
they  set  their  disks  of  war,  their  glittering  shield-woods.  On 
the  shelf,  over  each  warrior,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  high-crested 
helm  and  the  war-shirt  of  rings  and  the  stout  spear.    This  was 

Edda.  Like  the  iiu,as  of  Aphrodite  it  awakened  desire.  As  Here  wears  it,  so 
the  Norse  goddess  wears  it.  As  Freyja  has  an  inaccessible  chamber,  so  also 
has  Here,  one  which  was  wrought  for  her  by  Hephaistos.  When  Freyja 
breathes  deep  with  anger,  the  Brising  necklace  starts  from  her  breast.  When 
Thor,  to  get  his  hammer  back,  dresses  up  in  Freyja's  gapments,  he  puts  on  the 
Brisinga-men.  The  jewel  is  then  so  closely  woven  up  with  the  myth  of  Freyja 
that  from  its  mention  here  in  Beowulf  ^xe  may  safely  infer  the  familiarity  of 
the  English  with  the  worship  and  story  of  Freyja."  This  is  Kemble's  view, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  of  it  all.  I  think  the  old  singers  of  Beowulf  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  these  matters. 

1  It  is  not  an  uninteresting  illustration  of  this  passage  to  quote  the  following 
from  an  account  which  Priscus  gives  of  a  banquet  to  which  Attila  invited  him 
(448  A.D.).  The  singing  habits  are  the  same  —  nay,  the  very  feelings:  "  When 
evening  came  on,  torches  were  lighted,  and  two  barbarians  coming  in  and 
standing  opposite  to  Attila  recited  songs  previously  composed,  in  which  they 
sang  of  his  victories  and  his  warlike  virtues.  The  banqueters  gazed  earnestly 
on  the  minstrels ;  some  were  delighted  with  the  poems  :  others,  remembering 
past  conflicts,  felt  their  souls  stirred  within  them;  while  the  old  were  melted 
into  tears  by  the  thought  that  their  bodies  were  grown  weak  through  age  and 
their  hot  hearts  compelled  into  repose." — Dynasty  of  TAeodosms,  Hodgkin, 
p.  189. 
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their  use  at  night  —  that  they  were  often  thus  ready  for  war, 
at  home,  as  in  the  host,  whenever  their  Man-lord  might  have 
need  of  them :  an  apt  and  ready  folk  they  were  ! 

While  the  warriors  sleep,  another  part  of  the  tale  begins  — 
the  story  of  the  mother  of  Grendel,  of  her  vengeance  for  her 
son,  and  of  her  slaying  in  the  sea-cavern  by  Beowulf.  She, 
like  her  son,  is  a  spirit  of  Elsewhere,  foreign  to  human  nature, 
greedy  and  raging,  restless,  a  death  ghost,  a  scathe  of  man,  a 
huge  mark-stalker,  a  creature  of  the  mirk  and  mist.  She 
swims  the  sea  like  a  sea-monster,  clutches  to  Beowulf  in  its 
depths;  a  sea-wolf  (hrim-wylf),  a  sea-woman  {mereicif),  {(jriivd- 
zvyrgen),  a  wolf  of  the  sea-bottom.  Her  hands  are  armed  with 
(daws,  and  grim  is  her  grasp.  No  common  weapon  can  bite 
her  flesh,  only  a  sword,  by  eotens  made  long  since;  but  her 
blood  is  so  venomous  (she  is  an  aettren  elloryuest)  that  even 
tliis  magic-temjMired  blade  melts  away  with  it,  like  ice  in  the 
sun.  No  good  thing  Ix'longs  to  her  save  her  tierce  sorrow  for 
her  son's  death  and  her  desire  to  avenge  it.  Jn  tlie  (k'ad  of 
night  she  bursts  into  the  hall  now  reoccupied  by  the  thegns, 
seizes  on  iEschere,  Hrothgar's  right-hand  man  in  war,  and 
bears  him  away  to  lier  cave.  She,  like  her  son.  rent  the  body 
liml)  from  liml).  The  head  of  ^'l']scliere  was  found  lying  on  the 
(•lift*.*  J^eowulf  had  sle))t  outside  Heorot,  but  at  dawn  he  is 
summoned,  and  loud  is  tlie  king's  outl)nrst  of  grief  when 
Beowulf  asks  him  if  he  had  a  (piiet  night.  "Ask  not  tliou 
after  happiness;  sorrow  is  new  again  to  the  Pane's  peo})le. 
Dead  is  yEschere,  Yrmenlafs  elder  brother;  niy  rune-wit,  my 
redr'-giver,  my  shouldei-to-shoulder  man,  when  we  in  war 
ward(Ml  our  heads,  when  the  foot  \varriors  rushed  together,  and 
the  boars  (the  chiefs)  crashed  in  tlie  onset.  Such  should  an 
earl  be!"    He  tells  the  tale  of  the  night,  describes  the  place 

'  Tliiif  this  Htory  of  Oronflrl'M  iii(»tli<T  was  oriuiimlly  a  M'pnrnto  lay  from 
IIh-  firHt  HcfiMH  to  liV  HUUu'rstiMl  liy  tin-  fart  lliat  llif  iiioiiKtrrw  an-  <lrs«TilM'«l  ovi»r 
ai^ain,  and  many  m-w  <lrlails  a<l<lr(l,  miu  Ii  as  wmiM  In-  iiiscrlrtl  by  a  nrw  sinpT 
who  wImIhmI  til  ciiliaiuT  himI  a<lMiii  tlic  oriuiniil  'I  ''""  <l«  lalls  ot  tin-  M  «  n«  ry 

arc  HO  part  li-iilar,  and  scrm  sn  niucli  (NtIm-iI  from  pi  rM'iuil  olisrrx  at  inn.  tlial  tl 
lias  often  Mccnrrcil  to  mi- tliat  in  this  srcniul  part  wi*  liavr  tin- on;;inal  inylli 
(witli  the  (irt  nih  l-moihi  r  a.hlillun),  ai  tnally  lo<  aIis«-d  hy  tin-  m  w  port  In  lhi> 
HciMicry  fliat  snrninii<l<i|  the  town  where  his  irilir  llxed.  If  that  should  Im' 
Irne.  and  If  It  also  should  he  true  that  the  llL'hl  of  Mei.wulf  with  (.reinlrl'it 
inoiher  was  a  later  addition  \n  the  llrst  storv,  it  makes  the  first  story  M-ry  oM. 
The  scenery  in  the  seroitd  part  is  enntinental  that  Is.  it  «as  des«  ril  ed  brfon* 
the  Anirles  left  their  native  land.  The  llrst  story  w«»nld  then  ImIouij  lo  a 
tliUK  lony  previous  in  that  departure.  This  Is  n  possible  but  n  doubtful  liifrr- 
I'lire.  It  mlirhl  h.  said  that,  thnuu'ti  the  tlrst  sinry  beloui-i'd  to  the  Anch^n  on 
the  eonflneiit.  the  second  w:is  lohled  in  Knuland  or  recast  In  Kni;land.  nnd  Ihr 
Kcrnerv  drawn  from  I'.iK'llsh  seenerv.as  Mr  Ilaii;h  suk'K'  Sl".  Km  I  reineinlHT 
no  siu'h  pla-  e  .i<  that  described  on  thecoast-^of  Y«>rkshlre  or  Northumbi  rhiml 
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where  Grendel's  mother  lives.  "  Seek  it  if  thou  darest !  "  he 
cries  ;  "  I  will  pay  thee  with  old  treasures,  with  rings  of  gold." 
The  reply  of  Beowulf  is  couched  in  his  grave,  half -reproving, 
fatalistic  way.  Life  is  nothing,  high  deeds  and  courage  are 
all,  and  the  vengeance  for  a  friend.  Sorrow  not,  wise  man  " 
— but  I  have  quoted  the  passage  before  —  "'Not  in  earth's  breast, 
nor  deep  in  the  sea,  nor  in  the  mountain  holt,  nor  in  the  abyss 
of  ocean,  go  where  she  will,  shall  Grendel's  kin  escape  from 
me." 

They  mount  their  horses  then  and  ride  to  the  cliffs,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  fiends.  It  is  this  dwelling  we  must  now  discuss. 
It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  many  as  a  deep  morass  in  the 
midst  of  the  moor,  overhung  by  trees.  But  this  is  a  careless 
reading  of  the  text.  It  is  a  sea-mere,  a  sea-pool,  ^schere's 
head  is  found  on  its  edge,  and  its  edge  is  the  sea-cliff  {holm- 
dif).  In  its  waters  are  sea-dragons  that  seek  the  sea;  the 
nickers  lie  there  on  the  sloping  rocks  of  the  ness,  monsters 
that  at  mid-day  go  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  voyage  on  the  sail- 
road.  The  one  of  these  who  is  killed  swims  in  the  holm  (in 
the  sea).  Beowulf,  before  he  plunges,  arms  himself  to  mingle 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  seek  the  welter  of  the  sea  —  the 
mere-grundas,  the  sund-gebland.  It  is  the  ocean  surge  (the 
hrim-ioylm)  which  receives  him  as  he  plunges.  The  beasts  avIio 
attack  him  are  sea-beasts  (sae-deor  monig).  Grendel's  mother 
is  the  sea-wolf  (brim-wylf).  It  is  a  sea-headland  where  Beo- 
wulf's thegns  sit  and  watch  for  his  return ;  the  booty  he  brings 
back,  the  sword-hilt  and  Grendel's  head,  is  sea-booty  (sae-lac). 
When  they  all  return,  they  return  from  the  sea-cliff  {holin-dif). 

There  is  not  a  trace  in  all  this  of  a  deep  pool  in  the  moor,  of 
a  morass.  We  are  on  the  sea-nesses,  looking  down  into  a  sea- 
hole,  and  it  is  not  difficult,  from  the  indications  given,  to  sketch 
the  place  with  some  accuracy.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is  it  drawn 
that  I  believe  the  describer  had  seen  the  very  spot.  In  a  verse 
of  the  poem  it  is  said  to  be  well  known  (line  2135),  and  a  much 
greater  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  with  this  piece  of  natural 
description  than  is  usual  in  early  English  poetry.  It  completes 
our  vision  of  the  scenery  round  Heorot.  It  tells  about  the 
range  of  cliffs  up  to  the  very  edge  of  which  extends  the  moor. 
It  is  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  natural  descriptions  which 
have  made  English  poetry  celebrated  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  it  is  the  product  of  that 
work  of  the  imagination  on  Nature,  and  that  transference  of 
human  passion  to  Nature,  of  which  modern  English  poetry  is 
so  full.    Hrothgar  describes  the  place  — 
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Secret  in  its  gloom  the  land- 
Where  they  ward  ;  wolf-haunted  slopes,        windy  headlands  (o'er  the 

sea)  ; 

Fearful  is  the  marish-path,       where  the  mountain  stream, 
'Neath  the  Nesses'  mist,       nither  makes  its  way. 
Under  earth  ^  its  flood  is,       nor  afar  from  here  it  is. 
But  the  measure  of  a  mile  —      where  the  mere  is  set. 
Over  it  (outreaching),       hang  the  rustling  trees  ;  ^ 
Held  by  roots  the  holt  is  fast,       and  o'er-helms  the  water  1 
There  an  evil  wonder      every  night  a  man  may  see  — 
In  the  flood  a  fire  !       Of  the  sons  of  men 
None  alive  is  wise  enough      that  abyss  to  know. 
If  the  heather-stepper,       harried  by  the  hounds. 
If  the  strong-horned  stag      seek  out  this  holt- wood,  — 
Put  to  flight  from  far  —      sooner  will  he  flee  his  soul, 
Yield  his  life-breath  on  the  bank  —      ere  he  will  therein 
Seek  to  hide  his  head.       Not  unhaunted  is  the  place  ! 
Thence  the  wylming  of  the  waves      whirled  is  on  high, 
Wan  3  towards  tlie  clouds,       when  the  wind  is  stirring 
Wicked  weathers  up  ;       till  the  lift  is  waxing  dark. 
And  the  welkin  weeps. 

Beowulf,  1.  1357. 

What  we  see  then  is  this.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  clilf 
face,  l)ctwcen  two  jutting  nesses,  there  is  a  deep  sea-gorge, 
with  a  narrow  (entrance  from  the  sea.  The  waves  are  driven 
into  it,  boil  and  welter  in  the  confined  space,  and  are  whirled 
on  liigh.  At  tlie  landward  base  of  tlie  cliffs,  the  rocks  sloi)e 
downwards,  and  on  these  rocks,  as  we  s(^e  afti'rwards,  tlie 
nickers  (i)i(;tun'd  from  the  great  seals  and  walruses)  are  lying, 
whose  habit  it  is  —  and  the  phrase  points  to  an  observation  of 
real  animals  intruded  into  tlu^  tale  —  to  slecj)  in  tlie  morning 
stretch(Hl  out  on  the  ness-slopes,  and  at  mid-day  to  get  reaciy 

•  "  Under  the  ciirtli  "  means  tliat  the  stream  liail  worn  itself  a  deep  eliunnel 
far  below  the  siirfaeeol'  tiie  moor.  'i'hroML^ii  this  it  llows  till  it  roaclu-s  the  clilT 
over  the  stony  lij)  of  which  it  leai)S  in  a  waterfall. 

Ilrimiji'  is  \viilk(»r's  readin;,',  and  means  "  rime-elad  or  decayed."  IWit  I 
do  not  see  the  meaning.  It,  was  not  winter  when  Meowulf  came.  Nor  can  it 
mean  withered,  hriltle  l)oni;hs.  for  the  sln-am  and  the  sea-mists  wonld  make 
the  foliage  of  these  trees  pleiil  i  fid,  and  w  it  iiereil  hoiiu'hs  would  not  han^  down 
or  cover  the  waters  wit  ii  a  iielmct .  So  I  have  taken  I  he  reailin;;  )irtudt:  firm- 
ciidv  (  rust  Mill,' or  roaring),  ( ).  N.  hrina.to  "  resonnd  "  —  which  is  the  rending 
of  the  MS.  In  the  lUi(d\lin;^  Ilonnlies,  /irinu/r  hriirirns  occnrs,  hnt  1  do  not  .Hei< 
thill,  the  phrase  there  forces  us  to  adopt  it  here.  There  Is  no  r««usoii  for  tho 
trees  decaying  in  the  circumstances  ilcscrihed.  hut  a  yood  <leiil  of  reason  In  tim 
leaitiiilC  water  and  the  dreadful  sl»nins  for  their  roarinu  or  ruslllnu. 

"  W'liiin,  translated  //•(///  ai)ove,  means  ihirk  or  hlnrj,-  in  Anu'lo  S»x(»n.  It  is 
Jin  epilhot  of  the  raven  or  of  niu'ht.  The  modern  meaning;  of  the  word  is  . 
ri,l(nirli\«n;  and  "  the  word,"  as  Skeal  says,  "has  thus  snlTered  a  renuirkaldo 
ch:in^e.  The  sense,  howev»>r.  was  prohaldv  (/kk/  or  <•.•/•. uc/i  .s.i  whicli  is  uppll- 
cahl  e  to  hiack  ami  pallid  alike"  {  l\t i/nuilni/irtil  Itirt ixnuni .  W  .  \\  .  SKeatl. 
Whenever  1  u.so  ihe  word  in  this  hook,  ll  hiiH  IIh  .Xn^lo-Suxon  tueunini[  of 
blavk. 
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"  for  a  sorrow-bringing  expedition  into  the  open  sea,  into  the 
sail-road.'^  At  the  land  end  of  the  sea-gorge  the  cliff  rises 
and  forms  the  neck  between  the  two  lateral  nesses,  and  the 
moor,  coming  down  to  the  neck,  has  been  worn  away  into  a 
deep  channel  by  the  working  of  a  mountain  stream.  All 
along  this  hollow  channel  the  descending  stream  has  made 
trees  grow,  but  when  the  torrent  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  —  "a  ledge  of  gray  stone,"  —  it  leaps  oyer  in  a  waterfall 
into  the  weltering  waves  below.  Over  this  waterfall  the 
trees,  fast-rooted,  hang  down  and  darken  the  pool  underneath. 
They  rustle  in  the  wind  that  comes  lip  from  below,  and  the 
vapours  from  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  and  the  sea-tumble 
underneath  mingle  with  the  inland  mists  driven  seaward  from 
the  moor. 

I  have  seen  such  places  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  the 
north-west  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
such  among  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Legends 
always  collect  round  them,  and  the  touches  of  fire  on  the 
flood,  of  land  animals  not  daring  to  take  shelter  in  them,  —  it 
is  plain  there  was  a  path  to  the  sea-level  by  which  Beowulf 
and  the  thegns  descend,  —  of  their  being  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  "  worm-kind,  wild  sea-beasts,  strange  wave-swimmers 
with  battle  tusks,  mere-women,  sea-wolves,  wolves  of  the 
abyss,  of  the  sea,"  and  the  rest,  might  be  paralleled  again  and 
again. 

When  Hrothgar  and  Beowulf  and  their  attendant  thegns 
mount  their  horses  and  ride  to  this  place,  additional  touches 
of  description  make  us  realise  that  we  are  on  the  cliffs,  and 
make  the  scenery  more  clear.  They  pass  along  steep  over- 
hanging clefts  by  narrow  roads,  above  precipitous  cliffs  and 
nicker  houses"  —  that  is,  by  paths  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  a 
precipice  below  them,  and  at  their  base  shelving  rocks,  where 
again  the  great  sea-beasts  are  said  to  be  asleep.  At  last  they 
reach  the  sea-hollow,  where  the  water  is  tossed  in  waves. 
They  descend  to  the  rocks,  and  find  the  head  of  ^schere,  cast 
down  by  the  mere-wife  ere  she  plunged  to  find  her  dwelling. 
The  water  is  troubled  and  bloody,  under  the  overhanging 
joyless  wood.  They  blow  on  the  horn  an  eager  war-music, 
and  the  sound  rouses  from  their  sleep  to  a  fierce  anger  the 
strange  sea-dragons  tumbling  in  the  wave.  The  lord  of  the 
Geats  shoots  one  with  an  arrow,  and  slays  him ;  he  is  stabbed 
with  boar-spears,  and  drawn  with  sharp  hooks  on  to  the  rocks 
—  it  is  a  walrus-hunt,  —  and  the  men  gaze  on  the  grisly  guest, 
the  wondrous  wave-swimmer.  The  picture  is  extraordinarily 
vivid. 
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Then  Beowulf  armed  himself  before  he  plunged,  and  Hun- 
ferth,  honouring  him  whom  he  had  mocked,  gave  him  a  well- 
known  sword,  "  Hrunting  by  name,  one  of  the  old  treasures  of 
the  world,  its  iron  edge  hardened  with  the  sweat,  that  is,  the 
blood  of  war,  damasked  as  it  was  forged  with  distilled  venom 
of  twigs,  and  never  had  it  deceived  any  man  in  battle." 
"Remember!"  cried  Beowulf,  "0  son  of  Healfdene,  what  we 
have  spoken  of  before  ;  if  for  thy  need  I  lose  niv  life,  that 
thou  wert  to  be  in  a  father's  stead  to  me.  Be  guardian  of 
my  hand-comrades,  send  the  treasures  thou  hast  given  me  to 
Hygelac,  that  he  may  know,  when  he  see  the  gold,  that  I  found 
a  good  giver  of  rings,  and  let  Hunfertli"  — so  magnanimous  is 
Bf'owulf  —  liave  the  curious  sword  thou  gavest  me.  I  will 
work  fame  with  Hrunting,  or  let  Death  take  me."  Then 
the  ocean  surge  received  him,  and  it  seemed  a  day's  space  ere 
he  reached  the  bottom.  "  It  was  a  day's  space,"  says  the 
poem,  but  the  phrase  must  l)e  metaj)horiral,  for  he  plunges  in 
at  morning,  and  at  the  nintli  hour  (line  KJOO)  he  comes  again 
to  land,  having  fought  his  tight  and  finished  it. 

Grendel's  motlier  saw  him,  and  grasped  him  in  her  dreadful 
claws;  and  the  tusked  sea-lje;ists  attacked  him,  l)iit  the  sea- 
wolf  bore  him  u[)wards  from  th(^  l)ott()m  into  h»'r  ocean-hall, 
a  cave  where  the  water  was  not.'    There  was  tirelight  in  the 

1  This  cave  tinder  the  sea  seems  to  be  anotlu-r  of  those  natural  phenomena 
of  whicli  th<' writer  h;ifi  pfTHdiial  knowh-fl^'c  ( lino 'Ji;ri),  ami  \vhi<'h  was  iiitnv- 
fluifil  l)y  hirii  into  the  iiiythical  tah-  to  ^ivc  it  a  local  colour.  There  are  many 
jdaees  of  this  kind.  Their  entrance  is  under  the  lowest  level  of  the  tide, 
riie  diver  plunges,  and  rising  ihronyh  tlie  water,  finds  iiiiuself  in  a  hiuh  arched 
cavertJ,  with  a  sloping  heach  of  sand,  up  which  the  water  flows  to  the  level  of 
the  tid(!.  Hut  beyond  the  level  of  the  tide  the  cavern,  eov»>red  with  tine  dry 
Hand,  extends  inland  under  the  rocks,  lit  .and  aired  by  crevices  in  the  rot>t  which 
penetrate  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  <difr.  It  is  in  such  a  cav««,  "whose  only 
portal  was  the  keyless  wave,"  that  the  lovers  in  Myron's  IxUiml  take  refujre. 
ami  Ityron  f<uind  ihe  original  in  Mariner's  account  of  the  Tonita  Nlands.  It 
is  such  a  cave  in  one  of  the  isliuids  of  the  Fiord  that  Miss  Mar'ineau  describm 
as  llie  shelter  of  Ii4i|f  in  her  story  (»f  t'nitx  >>n  (h>-  Fionl,  and  I  iui;;ht  nivo 
many  more  itistanc«sof  this  trick  of  Nature.  Tin-  prolmbility  is  tinil  a  cave  of 
tills  kind  was  known  to  the  people  who  compoHeil  the  lay  of  Heowulf's  battle 
with  <  irendel's  niotlu-r  ;  ;ind  the  waves,  in  such  a  nhu-o  as  the  pocn>  ile.scrilics, 
would  be  liktdy  to  hoUuw  out  a  cav«'rn  «»f  this  fasnion.  They  have  bei;un  t«» 
<io  HO,  for  inslatice.  at  IloH<'astle  in  Cornwall.  .\11  the  stiitenients  in  the 
account  conllrin  tlds  conjecture.  Hcowulf  and  < tremlid's  dam.  i  lose  i-n>braccd, 
dive  iijpiutnln  Into  I  he  cave.  When  they  yet  in  ihi-y  are  in  "a  sea  hall  where 
flu-  water  is  not."  On  the  walls  of  the  cave  are  hunu  wea|Kins.  there  is  a 
roi'ky  couch  in  it,  ami  Ireiisures  lyiiiu'  about  ;  and  the  flyht  Ih  conducted  on  the 
dry  sand,  under  a  lofty  roof.  There  Is  firelight,  but  I  think,  whnn  we  liM»k  Mi 
all  that  is  said  of  lhls'lii;bt,  the  writ.  r  mi«ant  that  the  liubt  was  like  lire,  nnd 
that  In  reality  he  tboui;hl  of  t be  j.ale  dayllnht  that  tillered  tbro«ii;|i  the  nn'kil 
abovi'.  "  He  saw  lireliK'ht.  a  brilliant  beam  hrlu'litlv  sblnlnK.  "  that  is  the  ilril 
statement,  and  it  Is  n  touch  which  belongs  lu  the  Hi«irv  of  (iretllr'n  attack  ou 
thi'  Oiant  in  tl  ave  under  the  force.    Then  when  he  hwikn  rounil  after  ho 
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roofed  cavern  brightly  shining;  and  Beownlf  strnck  at  the 
mere-woman.  The  ringed  blade  sang  a  greedy  war-song  on  her 
head.  Bnt  the  war-beam  would  not  bite  —  for  the  hrst  time 
—  into  the  flesh  of  its  foe,  and  the  hero  flung  it,  angry,  on  the 
floor,  and  trusted  to  his  grip  alone.  The  sea-wolf  seized  him 
in  her  fierce  grasp,  and,  as  he  stumbled,  overthrew  him,  sat  on 
his  breast,  and  drew  her  short  sword,  the  seax,  broad  and 
brown-edged,  and  stabbed  at  his  heart.  But  his  war-sark,  the 
battle  net,  lent  help  to  him,  and  withstood  the  blow.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  looking  round  him  saw  among  the  arms 
hanging  on  the  wall  a  sword,  hallowed  by  victory,  an  old 
sword  of  the  eotens,  doughty  of  edges,  greater  than  another 
could  wield  in  the  war-play,  a  pride  of  warriors.  He  seized 
the  gold-charmed  hilt  and  smote  at  her  neck  therewith.  The 
brand  gripped  on  her  throat,  broke  the  bone-rings,  pierced 
through  her  body ;  she  fell  on  the  floor.  The  blade  was 
bloody,  Beowulf  rejoiced  in  his  work.  A  light,  a  beam 
streamed  into  the  cave,  and  was  in  it  as  when  from  heaven 
brightly  shines  the  candle  of  the  firmament.  Again  he  looked 
round,  and  lifted  his  weapon,  and  there  by  the  wall  lay  Gren- 
del,  dead,  Aveary  of  war.  The  body  sprang  far  away  when  the 
hero  smote  off  its  head.^  All  the  blood  streamed  into  the 
water ;  and  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar,  sitting  on  the  shore,  and 
it  was  near  the  ninth  hour,  saw  that  the  waves  were  mingled 
with  blood.  "We  shall  not  see  him  again,"  they  said,  and 
took  their  way  back  to  Heorot.  But  Beowulf's  own  thegns 
remain,  sick  in  their  mind,  wishing,  not  hoping,  to  see  their 
dear  lord  again.  While  they  waited,  the  giant's  sword  blade 
melted  in  Beowulf's  hand,  by  reason  of  the  "battle  sweat  of 
the  icicles  of  war"  (the  blood  droppings  from  its  edge),  so 
poisonous  was  the  gore  of  the  two  monsters  —  melted,  "  likest 
to  ice  when  the  Father  looses  the  band  of  frost,  when  he  un- 
winds the  ropes  of  the  flood,"  and  Beowulf  took  the  hilt  and 
Hrunting  and  Grendel's  head,  as  he  dived  up  through  the 
cleansed  seas,  rejoicing  in  his  sea-booty.  The  brave  band 
were  glad  to  see  the  seaman's  Helm,  and  loosed  his  armour, 

has  slain  the  sea-wolf,  he  sees  by  the  light  Grendel  lying  dead  on  a  rocky 
couch  and  the  light  is  thus  described  —  "A  glancing  light  gleamed,  a  light 
stood  within,  even  as  from  heaven  serenely  shines  the  candle  of  the  firma- 
ment." This  seems  to  mean  daylight.  But  even  had  they  firelight,  it  would 
not  change  my  contention.  We  have  here  a  cavern  of  which  kind  many  known 
examples  exist,  and  such  a  cavern  was,  I  think,  known  to  the  poet.  It  marks 
especially  the  sea-nature  of  the  Grendel-kin. 

\  This  sword,  then,  could  divide  the  charmed  flesh  of  Grendel,  being  a 
magic  sword.  The  fact  that  these  monsters  keep  their  own  bane  in  their  own 
dwelling,  puts  us  in  mind  of  many  analogous  examples  in  Folk-Tales. 
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and  measured  back  the  path  to  Hoorot.  Proudly  they  marched, 
and  four  men  bore  on  spears  the  giant  head  of  Grendel,  en- 
tered Heorot,  and  flung  it  by  tlie  hair  at  the  feet  of  Hrothgar 
and  his  queen.  "  80,  son  of  Healfdene,  we  have  brought  thee 
this  sea-spoil,  which  here  thou  beholdest."  Then  the  tale  of 
the  tight  was  told,  and  the  golden  hilt  of  the  Eoten  sword 
given  to  the  king.^  He  wondered  as  he  saw  it,  for  there  on 
the  guard  of  pure  gold  was  written  the  origin  of  a  combat 
in  ancient  times,  and 

Rightly  graven  there,      in  the  runic  signs, 
It  was  set  and  said       for  (what  King)  the  sword. 
At  the  first  was  forged.       Finest  it  of  steels  ; 
And  with  spotted  snakes      was  the  hilt  entwined. 

Beowulf.  1.  1695. 

Then  Hrothgar  tells  of  King  Heremod,  who  slaughtered  his 
people,  and  gave  no  gifts.  Not  so  will  he  act.  "  Go,  honoured 
in  war,  to  thy  seat.  Tlicre  shall  be  many  treasures  common  to 
us  both,  when  morning  (tomes."    Wlien  the  feast  was  over, 

swart  was  the  niglit-helm,  dark  o'er  the  warriors.  The  great- 
liearted  rested  till  the  black  raven,  blithe-hearted,  welcomed 
tlie  joy  of  Hc^aven."  The  sun  arose;  "l)rightly  it  came,  o'er 
the  shadows  sliding."  Then  iicowiilf  and  llri)thgar  took  leave 
of  each  other  and  declared  a  tirni  alliance  of  Scylding  and 
(ieat,  "after  old  custom  doing  uU  things.  Hrothgar  kiss(»d 
and  wept  over  Beowulf,  and  love  of  tiic  iiero  glowetl  in  liis 
blood.    JiOng  was  his  gift-giving  praised  among  mm." 

So  Beowulf  departed,  and  marching  over  the  grassy  plain, 
found  beyond  tlic  ridge  Ids  sliip  anchored  to  the  beacli,  and  the 
warden  of  the  coast  on  guard.  To  him  the  Iwro  gave  a  sword, 
with  gold  wires  round  the  liilt  of  it,  and  lor  that  gift  tlje  war- 
rior was  ever  after  more  honoun'd  at  llie  mead,  in  the  lioHow 
l)osom  of  the  sliijt,  under  the  mast,  tiie  trea.sure.s,  arms,  and 
lioises  were  stowed  away,  and  tlie  ne.xt  day  the  advi'nturers 
landed  on  their  own  coast,  wliere  Ilygelac  <hvelt  near  the  sea- 
wall in  a  noble  hall.  The  customs  in  that  liall  are  much  the 
S.'ime  as  tliose  in  Heorot.  'i'here  does  not  seem,  however,  to  l>0 
any  dais  at  the  east  end  nl  tlie  building.  The  king  sits  in  the 
middle  (d  the  long  bench  oii  tlu^  south  side,  and  Heowulf  ()p|H>- 

'  "  It  went  to  till-  iiii|)lc,Hi  (if  tli)<  world  kiiik'N  of  tlir  two  H«>iiN,  itf  llioNo  who 
ill  Ki-(><|i>iii^  trciiNiiri'  ilivi(|)><l,"  IIih<  li'»Hr>.  ThiH  siiii|Mii-tH  llit<  theory,  I  Ihiiik, 
of  thr  <M>iitlii)'iitiil  orluin  of  tills  lay.  mi«/  U  tin*  ().  N.  S«'An-«'V,  Ihr 

M«)iil licriiiiioHt  jiiirt  of  thx  Scuiuliiiuvliiti  immiIiiniiIii  iukI  tho  wholo  of  tlio  iViiilnh 
kiliKtloiii. 
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site  him  on  the  northern  side.  In  this  hall  the  queen,  Hygd, 
does  not  sit  with  the  king,  as  Wealhtheow  among  the  Danes 
appears  to  do  when  the  supper  begins.  Hygd  comes  in  during 
the  feast  and  bears  the  mead-cup  round.  Beowulf  is  then 
called  on  for  his  tale.  He  tells  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
orders  the  treasures  given  him  by  Hrothgar  to  be  brought  into 
the  hall.  He  gives  everything  away  except  one  horse  and  the 
sword.  The  gray  coat  of  mail  he  bestows  on  his  lord  Hygelac, 
crying,  "  Use  it  well,"  and  four  of  the  eight  horses  Hrothgar 
had  given  him.  Three  more  of  the  horses,  slender  and  of 
bright  saddles,  he  gives  to  Hygd,  and  above  all,  the  great  and 
glorious  collar,  like  the  Brising  collar,  which  Hygelac  loses 
afterwards  when  he  is  slain  in  Friesland.  Hygelac  is  not  back- 
ward in  return  of  gifts.  He  gives  to  Beowulf  a  sword  enriched 
with  gold,  seven  thousand  in  money,  a  country  seat,  the  dignity 
of  a  prince.^  It  is  now,  then,  that  Beowulf,  when  he  is  thirty 
years  old,  seems  to  have  attained  a  settled  position  —  heritable 
land,  a  home  and  its  rights.  With  this  interchange  of  gifts 
the  first  part  of  the  poem  closes. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  of  Beoivulf  opens  fifty  years 
later,  and  is  the  tale  of  Beowulf's  fight  with  the  Fire-Drake, 
and  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  history  of  those  fifty  years 
is  soon  told.  On  his  return  from  his  slaying  of  Grendel  he 
had  been  Hygelac's  faithful  thegn.  Always  on  foot,  and  in 
the  front,  in  the  clashings  of  battle,  and  also  in  peace,  he  had 
never  failed  his  lord.  But  most  of  all  he  was  true  comrade  in 
the  last  fight,  when  Hygelac  fell  in  combat  with  the  Frisians 
and  the  Hugs.  He  could  not  save  his  king,  but  he  avenged 
him  on  Daeghrefn,  the  champion  of  the  Hugs,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  he  slew  Grendel.  "  I  slew  him  ! "  cries  Beowulf,  "not 
with  the  sword,  but  in  battle  I  grasped  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  and  broke  his  bone-house."  Nor  was  he  wounded  him- 
self, but,  carrying  off  thirty  war-harnesses,^  went  down  to  the 
sea,  unpursued,  so  great  was  the  terror  of  him,  and  swam  (i.e. 
sailed)  home  with  his  old  swimming  skill  over  the  seal's  bath, 
to  bring  the  news  to  Hygd,  the  wife  of  Hygelac.  And  Hygd, 
thinking  her  son  Heardred  too  young  for  so  many  enmities, 
offered  the  throne  to  Beowulf.  But  the  hero  refused,  faithful 
to  his  master's  son,  and  brought  him  up  and  loved  him  and 
maintained  him.    But  in  vain,  for  Heardred  fell,  murdered  by 

1  Brego-stol,  "  a  throne,"  hence  *'  rule."  When  Hygd,  after  Hygelac's 
death,  offers  Beowulf  the  kingly  power,  it  is  brego-stol  which  she  offers  him. 

2  This  touch  illustrates  the  way  in  which  additions  were  made  to  a  folk-tale. 
Beowulf  has  the  strength  of  thirty  men  in  the  original  tale.  Here,  then,  the 
new  inventor  makes  him  carry  off  thirty  coats  of  mail. 
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Eanrnund.  Beowulf  then  became  king,  and  when  he  was 
settled,  remembered  vengeance  and  slew  Eadgils,  the  brother 
of  Eanrnund,  slayer  of  Heardred. 

Noble,  valorous,  unconquered,  he  had  outlived  every  enmity 
and  every  conflict,  and  dwelt,  worshipped  by  his  jjeople,  at 
peace,  until  when  he  was  near  his  eightieth  year  the  dragon 
came  to  spoil  his  folk.  This  was  his  final  weird.  We  hear 
how  the  fate  arose.  One  of  iiis  thegns  found  the  secret  barrow 
where  the  dragon's  hoard  was  hidden,  and  stole  a  gold  cup 
while  the  monster  slept. 

The  account  given  of  the  building  of  this  barrow  and  the 
hiding  of  the  treasures  in  it  is  very  romantic,  and  is  either  a 
legend  used  by  tlie  writer  or  is  invented  entirely  by  him.  The 
lament  of  the  prince  reads  like  a  separate  piece  of  poetry 
which  has  been  inserted  by  the  singer.  Poi-tions  of  it  resemble 
the  fragment  of  the  Ruined  Burg,  and  the  poetical  quality  of 
this  little  lyric,  which  might  be  quite  isolated  from  tlie  rest 
of  the  poem,  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  Kuin.  As  wild  and 
desolate  too  as  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  the  short 
story  which  leads  \x\)  to  the  lament  of  the  prince.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  in  Ilygclac's  land,  this  ])rince  dwelt  witli 
his  nobl(!S.  A  great  war,  a  liic-bane,  took  away  his  folk,  and 
of  all,  none  at  last  was  left  but  he.  "  Mourning  his  friends," 
he  wandcrerl  to  and  fro  alone,  "and  wished  for  delay  of  death," 
even  tlnai,  tliat  lu?  miglit  enjoy  the  })n'ei(»us  treasures,  the  last 
h^gacy  of  a  nolihi  race.  Hut  wlien  lie  felt  death  at  liand,  he 
brought  together  all  the  costly  things,  gold  cups  and  rings, 
treasured  jewels,  helms  and  swords,  a  golih'U  l)aniier,  great 
dislics  and  old  giants'  work,  and  hid  them  in  a  liuge  mound, 
low  by  tlie  heacUand  near  the  moving  of  the  waves,  and  sung 
over  them  Ins  lament  — 

"  tliuii  here,  (>  Kartli,       imw  tlie  lieroeH  eouM  not, 

llnlil  the  wealth  of  i-arls  !        Lu,  within  thee  loiii:  a^o 
WarriorH  ^^oimI  ha<i  ^:"iitrii  it.       (JhaHtly  was  the  life  ltjino 
And  the  batlle-dcalh  lliut  bnre       every  l»airn  uwiiy. 
All  my  inen,  mine  own,       who  imule  louving  uf  thiri  life  1 
They  have  neen  their  joy  in  hall  !        .  .  .  . 

None  Ih  left  the  HwonI  to  bear, 
Or  the  Clip  to  cairy,       ehiiHi  il  wiili  flakes  of  nohl, 
CoMtly  <  up  for  (Irinkinj;.       All  the  chii  t-t  liave  pme  elnewhere. 
Now  the  harileiii  tl  In  hn,       hiKli-udoriied  with  Koltl, 
Of  itM  platiii^H  Hhall  he  pliindereil !       Sleeping'  are  the  |MtliMiK«ra, 
ThoMe  once  honml  to  ItriK'hten       batlle-inaMkH  i  for  warV 
So  alike  the  Imtllc  nark        that  ahoile  on  lii-lil 
O'er  the  brattliiiK  of  the  l)oar»ls,       hitiuK  ol  ti 
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Crumbles,  now  the  chiefs  are  dead  !      And  the  coat  of  ringed  mail 

May  far  and  wide  no  longer      fare  with  princes  to  the  field 

At  the  side  of  heroes.       Silent  is  the  joy  of  harp, 

Gone  the  glee- wood's  mirth  ;      nevermore  the  goodly  hawk 

Hovers  through  the  hall ;       the  swift  horse  no  more 

Beats  with  hoof  the  Burh- stead.       Bale  of  battle  ruinous 

Many  souls  of  men      sent  away,  afar. ' ' 

So,  in  spirit  sad,       in  his  sorrow  he  lamented, 

All  alone  when  all  were  gone  —      Thus  unhappy,  did  he  weep 

In  the  day  and  night,       till  the  Surge  of  Death 

On  his  heart  laid  hold.  Beowulf,  11.  2247,  etc. 

This  is  the  hoard  over  which  the  dragon  watches.  The 
Worm  and  the  place  are  both  accurately  described,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  collect  what  is  said  of  both,  first  of  the 
worm,  and  then  of  the  place.  This  dragon  story  is  not,  like 
that  of  Grendel,  unique.  There  are  a  multitude  of  parallels  to 
it  in  the  Folk-Tales,  and  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  story 
in  the  Volsunga  Saga.  But  the  drake  in  Beowulf  is  not  the 
huge  earth-worm  like  Fafnir.  That  beast  is  found  in  our 
poem  at  line  887.  He  is  there  the  guard  of  the  hoard,  and 
lives,  like  our  present  dragon,  under  a  hoary  rock,  a  wondrous 
spotted  worm;  and  when  he  is  slain,  his  own  heat  melts  him 
away;  like  the  chimaera,  nothing  of  him  is  left.  He,  like 
the  Volsunga  Fafnir,  is  wingless,  for  it  seems  that  men  who 
became  dragons  had,  as  dragons,  no  wings. 

The  Fire-Drake  here  is  the  true  dragon,  our  old  Romance 
acquaintance,  whose  breath  is  fire,  whose  wings  are  strong  (the 
wings  mark  the  dragon  proper),  and  who  has  feet  and  claws  in 
front.  At  least  it  appears  as  if  in  the  fight  he  threw  his  fore- 
feet around  Beowulf's  neck.  But  he  is  also  scaleless,  naked, 
and  Beowulf's  sword  and  knife  pierce  his  flesh,  though  the 
sword  breaks  on  the  bones  of  his  head.  Like  many  another 
dragon  in  Folk-Tales,  he  is  a  seeker,  a  finder,  and  a  keeper  of 
hidden  treasures,  of  which  he  is  proud,  and  which  he  guards 
with  jealous  covetousness.  He  lies  round  them  in  a  cave,  as 
Fafnir,  like  a  Python,  lay  coiled  over  his  hoard.  So  constant 
was  this  habit  among  the  dragons,  that  gold  is  called  Worms' 
bed;  Fafnir's  couch,  Worms'  bed-fire.  Even  in  India,  the 
cobras,  especially  their  king,  are  guardians  of  treasure.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Beowulf  met  the  drake,  that  beast,  —  so 
old  is  he  (and  great  age  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dragons), — 
flying  by  night,  and  wrapt  in  his  own  fiery  breath,  had  found 
the  ancient  hoard.  All  day  he  watches  it  now  in  the  hollow  of 
the  barrow  under  the  hill,  or  sleeps  around  it.  Probably  he 
was  not  yet  long  enough  to  quite  encompass  it,  since  the  gold 
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cup  is  stolen  from  him,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  poem  that 
the  thief  got  in  between  his  head  and  his  tail  (IL  2289-2290), 
and  I  have  somewhere  else  seen  a  folk-tale  in  which  this  element 
of  the  dragon  story  appears,  and  where,  owing  to  this  gap,  the 
hoard  is  robbed  by  a  peasant.  He  is,  however,  fifty  feet  in 
length.  He  moves  on  the  earth,  hunts  his  foe  by  scent,  smells 
round  his  cave ;  hunts  also  by  sight,  and  finds  the  footsteps  of 
the  robber  near  the  cavern.  He  is  once  called  the  Earth-Drake, 
a  name  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen.  But  the  air  is  also  his 
proper  element.  He  flies  in  it,  and  is  called  the  wide-flier,  the 
deadly  lift-flier,  the  war-flier.  But  it  is  always  by  night  that 
he  flies.  He  is  the  old  foe  who  comes  out  in  the  twilight ; 
before  day  dawns  he  returns  to  his  cave.  In  this  he  is  quite 
unlike  those  dragons  who  sun  their  gold  in  fine  weather.  But 
our  dragon  is  wholly  of  the  night.  It  is  said  of  him  :  "  Who,  all 
on  fire,  seeks  to  the  mountains,  naked,  full  of  hate,  flying  through 
the  night  enfolded  in  flame ;  wliom  the  earth-dwellers  gazed  at 
from  far,"  and  it  is  a  fine  touch  of  description.  Fire,  then,  as 
well  as  earth  and  air,  is  in  his  power.  Fire  is  his  very  nature ; 
he  goes  forth  with  burning,  winged  with  flame.  Fire  is  his 
we:ipon ;  wlien  he  is  robbed,  he  longs  to  take  vengeance  by  fire, 
Imt  he  must  wait  till  niglitfall.  Then  he  rushes  from  tlie  cave, 
and  rising  in  the  air,  spits  forth  gleeds,  and  the  hate  he  feels 
intcnsific^s  the  glow.  When  he  comes  fortli  to  fight,  lie  breathes 
hot  and  venomous  fire,  the  hot  sweat  of  battle  ;  it  wells  from 
his  breast.  His  breath  of  tire  enwraps  him,  so  that  he  seems 
embroidered  with  gouts  of  flame.  The  steam  of  his  breathing 
is  like  the  hot  gore  of  battle;  earth  resounds  as  he  moves  over 
it.  In  the  crisis  of  tin?  fight  ho  gathers  in  his  breath  till  his 
breast  swells,  and  pours  a  welter  of  flame  on  lieowulf,  flinging 
it  far  and  wide.  Finally,  he  can  make  himself  into  a  bow,  or 
like  a  ring;  he  rolls  along  in  curves  when  he  comes  out  of  liis 
lair.  Like,  so  many  dragons  then,  sjjlendour  and  pliability 
mark  him  ;  and  "glitter,  gold  and  tire,"  as  Grimm  says  of  other 
worms,  gather  round  his  ))resentation.  Moreover,  luMives  close 
to  th«!  desolate  and  hoar  heath  that  runs  inland  from  his  cavern, 
and  the  wild  lieiith  is  the  «'onstant  comj)anion  of  the  northern 
and  gold-guarding  dragons.  A  dragon  is  called  a  hoath-worm. 
The  "fani-gold"  is  gold  of  tlie  fen  in  thr-  heatli  where  dragons 
lie.  It  is  on  tho  "glistening  Iwath"  that  Fafnir  has  his  den, 
and  th(<  h(iP>\on  gold  of  Jiroirulf  n\:\y  mean  gold  (»f  the  heath  as 
W(dl  Jis  heathen  gold.  'I'his  then"  is  the  image  (»f  the  great 
bea.st,,  whom  the  hero,  like  Hercules.  .Apis,  Jason.  Signuiud. 
Sigurd,  Frotho,  and  a  hundred  otlu-rs,  lays  to  sleep;  by  whoao 
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breath  he  dies,  like  Thor  by  the  breath  of  the  Midgard  ser- 
pent.^ 

The  poet  not  only  describes  the  beast,  he  enables  us  to  place 
him.  The  scenery  and  his  refuge  may  be  conceived  with  clear- 
ness from  many  indications  in  the  poem.  The  Nesses  rise  one 
after  another  along  the  coast,  with  dips  of  land  beneath  them. 
The  loftiest  of  these  is  called  Hrones-naes  the  Whale's  IS  ess ; 
next  to  it  is  Earna-naes  the  Sea-Eagles'  Ness.^  The  cliff-face 
descends  between  these  in  a  scoop,  and  the  meadowy  space 
between  the  two  Nesses  is  walled  in  on  either  side  by  their  lat- 
eral rocks.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges  is  a  grove  of 
trees.  Close  to  these  trees,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  wall,  and 
looking  over  to  the  opposite  rocks  where  the  worm  has  his  shel- 
ter, Beowulf  sits  before  he  goes  down  to  the  meadow  below  to 
fight  the  dragon;  on  the  same  ridge  his  thegns  watch  the  old 
king  contending  with  the  beast,  and  into  the  wood  behind,  all 
of  them,  save  Wiglaf,  fly  in  fear.  It  is  on  this  side  also  that 
Beowulf,  with  his  back  to  the  cliff  below,  is  driven  to  bay  by 
the  dragon.  On  the  other  side,  but  higher  up  the  dell,  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea-cliff,  whence  the  raging  of  the  waves  may 
be  heard,  the  great  barrow  stands,  built  by  the  prince  over  the 
treasures  and  bodies  of  his  tribe.  Near  it  is  the  cave,  entered 
into  by  a  rocky  arch,  within  which  are  the  treasures  and  the 
lair  of  the  worm.  A  stream  breaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  flows  down  the  slope  of  the  meadow,  to  lose  itself  in 

1  There  is  another  picture  of  a  dragon  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  which  I 
may  as  well  insert  here  lor  the  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  in  the  Fifty-Second 
Riddle  of  Cynewulf.  The  beast  he  conceives  has  two  resemblances  to  the  Beo- 
wulf  dragon.  He  is  a  swift  flier  in  the  air,  and  a  guardian  of  treasure.  But 
a  new  touch  is  added  by  Cynewulf.  This  dragon  dives  into  the  waves  and  dis- 
turbs the  sea.  Like  the  dragon  of  Beowulf,  he  h;is  paws  with  which  he  walks 
the  earth.    These  are  the  four  wondrous  beings  with  which  the  riddle  begins  — 

Four  beings  I  saw,      strange  was  their  fashion, 
Travelling  together  :      their  foot-tracks  were  black, 
Very  swart  was  their  spoor. 

Then  the  riddle  changes  from  plural  to  singular,  from  the  feet  of  the  dragon 
to  the  dragon  himself  — 

Swifter  than  the  swallows,      swimming  quickly  in  the  air ! 
In  the  deep,  he  dived,      dashed  it  into  foam, 
'  Like  a  fighting  warrior  ;      then  he  showed  the  ways 

O'er  flaked  heaps  of  gold,      to  all  the  four  beings. 

"  Dashed  it  to  foam  "  is,  literally,  behaved  himself  stormily  in  it,  and  the  last 
lines  mean  that  the  dragon  led  his  four  feet  to  the  place  where  the  gold  lay, 
each  piece  of  it  piled  in  a  heap,  overlapping  the  other  like  plates  of  iron  on  a 
stitched  coat  of  mail. 

2  It  is  suggested  that  the  name  may  be  connected  with  Ran,  the  giant  goddess 
of  the  sea,  the  daughter  of  ^gir  —  Ran's  Naes;  but  with  Earna-naes  immedi- 
ately following,  the  unmythological  explanation  is  plainly  right. 
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the  gray  heath  and  moor-land.  This  is  the  place,  and  when 
the  dragon  is  slain,  his  carcase  is  pushed  over  the  cliff  to  fall 
on  the  beach  below,  while  Beowulf's  body  is  borne  upwards 
for  burial  to  the  point  of  Hrones-naes. 

It  was  from  tliis  hidden  and  lonely  dell  that  the  dragon, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  he  was  robbed,  went  forth  at  niglit 
for  vengeance,  vomiting  gleeds.  The  palace  hall  was  devoured 
by  the  flame.  It  was  the  "  greatest  of  sorrows  —  the  sacred 
gift-stool  of  the  Geats  was  destroyed."  But  the  fire  of  battle 
did  not  blaze  less  hot  in  Beowulf  than  of  old,  and  he  said  he 
would  alone,  not  with  a  host,  go  forth  in  his  old  age  to  meet 
the  worm.  So  he  let  an  iron  shield  be  made,  for  a  forest-wood 
—  a  wooden  shield  —  would  be  ljurncd  up  by  the  breatli  of 
fire ;  and  witli  thirtecni  men  (th(?  thirteenth  is  the  tliief  of  the 
cup  who  alone  knows  the  way)  went  to  the  ness  opposite  the 
cave  and  sat  thereon,  and  Wyrd  was  very  nigh  liiiu.  Like  an 
Indian  chief,  he  sang  liis  dcatli-song,  recounting  liis  life,  and 
deeds  of  war.  "  I  all  reniemlx'r,  since  1  was  seven  years  old.'' 
He  bids  his  thegns  farewell,  takes  his  shield  and  war-mail,  not 
naked  now  as  he  strove  with  Grendel,  because  he  has  to  fight 
witii  fire.  "Not  one  foot  will  I  fly  the  Ward  of  the  liill  ;  but 
at  tht;  rock-wall  it  shall  be  as  Wyrd  wills,  Wyrd  the  measurer 
of  ea(rh  man's  life.  Wait  ye  on  the  hill,  clad  in  your  byrnies. 
Then  tlie  lierc(»  cham])ion,  brave  under  lielm,  beneath  the  stone 
cliffs  bon;  on  his  niail-sark."  And  he  saw,  by  the  rock-wall, 
an  arch  of  stone  standing  and  a  stream  from  under  it  break 
from  the  mountain  ;  tlie  flood  of  that  bnrn  was  hot  with  battle- 
fire,  for  it  was  afiame  with  the  breath  of  the  Fire-1  )rakt». 
Knraged,  the  king  shouted  ;  stark  of  heart,  his  cry  was  lik«'  a 
storm.  "His  sliout,  clear  sounding  in  l)attle,  entered  in  under 
the  gray  stone.  'I'hen  the  hoard-ward  knew  the  voice  of  a 
man."  And  first  rolled  forth  the  monster's  fiery  breath  —  hot. 
sweat  of  battle,  and  tlie  cart li  roaretl.  'I'he  loitl  of  the  (Jeats 
upraised  his  shi(>ld,  standing  with  his  ba<'k  against  tlu«  st(M>]) 
rock,  an<l  the  worm,  rolling  in  curves  and  liurning,  moved 
fortli  to  the  fight,  lieowulf  swung  up  his  hand  and  siuttte  the 
grisly  head  with  his  sword,  l)ul.  the  brown  edge  sli«l  otT  on  the 
bone,  l)it  too  feebly  on  il,  fnr  \\  vid  <li<l  not  permit  iiim  victory, 
and  in  a  moment,  t  he  king  was  wra|it  in  whirling  fire.  .Again 
they  met,  ant!  the  tire  was  wcuse  than  iief(ue,  nor  wan  tin-re 
any  who  hel|»ed  tlie  hero.  All  of  Ids  tiie^Mis,  hmking  on,  fied 
to  tlie  wood  in  t«'rror  —  all  save  one.  Wiglaf  alone.  wht»se 
breast  welled  with  sorrows  as  he  hmki'tl.  W  i;^daf.  We«»hstan's 
sou,  one  of  the  \\  aei;MiiiU(lin;,'s,  kinsMKiu  of  ncoutilf.  reuieui- 
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bered  the  land,  the  folk-rights  Beowulf  had  given  him,  and 
seized  the  fallow  shield,  and  gripped  his  ancient  sword  (Onela 
had  given  it  him,  a  giant's  sword  it  was),  and  cried  to  his  com- 
panions —  "  We  promised,  drinking  mead  in  the  hall  with  our 
lord,  that  we  would  repay  him  with  help  in  need.  Dearer  far 
it  is  to  me  that  flame  should  clasp  me  along  with  my  gold- 
giver  than  that  we  should  bear  home  our  shields  in  safety." 
Then  through  the  deadly  reek  he  waded,  and  stood  beside  the 
king.  "  Well-loved  Beowulf !  "  he  cried,  "  as  long  since  in  thy 
youth  thou  saidst  thy  Honour  should  never  fail,  so  now  strong 
in  deeds,  ward  thy  life.  I  will  stand  by  thee."  Wiglaf's 
shield  was  soon  burnt  up,  but  he  fought  on  under  Beowulf's 
iron  targe.  The  king  smote  hard  again,  but  Naegling,  Beo- 
wulf's sword,  snapped  asunder,  an  old  gray  brand,  that  never 
before  had  failed  in  battle,^  at  which  the  Drake  rushed  on  and 
clasped  the  hero  round  the  throat,  and  the  king's  life-blood 
bubbled  forth  in  waves.  Now  Wiglaf  struck  lower,  and  his 
sword  dived  into  the  dragon  so  that  the  fire  abated.  Then 
Beowulf  drew  his  deadly  knife,  bitter  and  battle-sharp,  the 
seax  that  he  wore  on  his  byrnie,  and  cut  in  twain  the  worm 
through  the  middle.    Thus  the  battle  ended. 

But  in  the  poisonous  grapple  the  king  had  got  his  death 
wound.  It  began  to  burn  and  swell  and  the  venom  boiled  in 
his  breast.  So  he  sat  down,  wisely  thinking,  and  looked  on 
the  giant's  work,  and  how  the  stone  arches  of  the  cave  were 
fast  on  the  pillars,  while  Wiglaf  washed  his  wounds  and  un- 
loosed his  helm.  And  then  he  spoke,  and  the  whole  scene  has 
a  dim  likeness  in  it  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  as  human,  as 
pathetic  — 

"Now  to  some  son  of  mine  I  would  give  this  Warweed,  had 
it  so  been  granted  to  me  that  an  heir,  sprung  from  my  loins, 

1  There  is  a  curious  passage  introduced  here  by  some  late  editor.  Naegling, 
which  may  mean  Nailer,  the  sword  which  drives  like  a  nail  into  the  foe  —  or 
perhaps  with  jewelled  nails  in  the  hilt  (Nagelring,  in  the  Wilkina  saga,  is  the 
best  sword  in  the  world,  and  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  story  of  Angerboda)  — 
breaks,  the  writer  says,  because  the  hand  that  swayed  it  was  too  strong  for 
the  sword.  This  is  absurd,  for  Beowulf  had  fought  with  it  all  his  life.  But 
the  intrusion  of  the  detail  here  is  done  by  some  one  who  had  heard  of  the  leg- 
endary Offa  and  of  his  fight. 

The  legend  goes  that  Offa,  getting  ready  for  his  island  duel  at  Fifeldor  in 
defence  of  his  blind  father  Wermund,  broke  all  the  swords  that  were  given 
him  when  he  waved  them  in  the  air  —  so  mighty  was  his  strength.  At  last 
Wermund  reminded  him  of  a  magic  sword  that  long  since  he  had  hidden  in 
the  earth.  So  bitten  with  rust  and  worms  and  thin  was  Skrep,  for  that  was 
the  sword's  name,  that  Offa  feared  to  break  it  and  forbore  to  fight  with  it 
in  the  battle.  At  last,  angry,  he  raised  it  and  struck,  and  Wermund  was  saved 
from  despair  by  hearing  the  hiss  with  which  Skrep  cut  his  enemy  in  half,  from 
helm  to  thigh. 
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should  come  after  me.  Fifty  of  winters  I  held  my  sway  over 
this  people ;  nor  was  there  one  folk-king  of  them  all,  of  all  who 
sat  on  their  lands  around  me,  who  durst  greet  me  with  their 
war-friends,  to  press  on  me  with  the  terror  of  war.  I  tarried 
at  home  on  the  hour  of  my  fate ;  I  held  my  own  fitly ;  I  sought 
out  no  feuds;  I  swore  not  many  oaths  and  kept  them  not;  so 
may  I  for  all  this,  though  sick  with  deadly  wounds,  have  com- 
fort, since  the  Master  of  men  is  not  bound  to  charge  me  with 
murder-bale  of  kinsmen  when  out  of  my  body  life  takes  its 
flight."  It  is  an  English  death,  and  in  the  same  temper  many 
an  English  soldier  has  passed  away.  Nor  is  his  desire  to  see 
the  treasure  less  natural  to  our  nation,  less  characteristic. 
"Now  hasten,  Wiglaf  beloved,"  he  adds,  "and  view  the  hoard 
beneath  tlie  hoary  rock;  bring  it  liere  that  I  may  see  the  ancient 
wealth,  the  bright  and  cunningly-set  gems,  so  that  I  may,  all 
the  easier,  after  the  sight  of  it,  give  up  my  life  and  my  people- 
ship  that  I  have  held  so  long." 

Wiglaf  hurries  to  the  cave,  and  he  beheld  marvels  there ; 
glittering  gold  lying  in  the  den  of  the  worm,  vessels  of  old 
time,  pitchers  and  cups,  plates  and  precious  swords  and  helmets, 
(;aten  through  and  worn  with  rust,  curiously  wire-enwoven 
armlets,  a  sword  iron-edged,  and,  greatest  of  wonders,  an  all- 
golden  banner  at  rest,  high  over  the  hoard,  curious  handiwork 
woven  with  magic  songs,  and  from  it  shone  so  mystic  a  light 
that  Wiglaf  saw  ])y  its  gleaming  all  things  in  th(»  c-dvo.  Then 
he  loaded  iiimseU"  with  tho,  treasure  and  canu^  forth  to  And 
Beowulf  l)leeding  away  his  life,  s})rinkled  him  again  with 
water,  showed  him  the  treasure  to  cheer  liim,  until  the  last 
words  of  the  old  king,  gazing  sadly  on  the  golden  store,  broke 
from  his  bn^ast.  "1  thank  th(^  (ilory-king  for  these  treasures 
that  here  I  stare  on,  for  that  I,  en^  I  die,  have  won  them  for 
my  people,  liav(»  ])aid  my  own  old  life  for  them.  l^ut  do  thou 
8upj)ly  the  need  of  my  folk  ;  I  may  no  longer  be  liere." 

"  liid  tlio  l)iittl('-f:iiiic(l       build  a  barrow  uji, 

Clear  to  see  wIk-ii  lialc  is  burnt,       on  tin'  cMlT  abovo  tho  surpo  ; 

Which  may  for  niy  folk,       for  nMncmbt-rin^'  of  nic. 

Lift  its  head  on  hi^di        on  the  I Ironcs-iirss  ; 

That  sca-sailin;,'  men,       soon  in  days  to  be, 

('all  it  '  llcowulf's  Marrow,'       who,  Ihcir  barks  afoiim, 

From  afar  arc  driving       o'er  the  ocean  mists." 

Urowulf,  1.  2802. 

Then  ho  did  off  from  his  ticck  I  h(»  golden  ring  and  gave  it 
to  Wiglaf,  also  his  gold-wrought  helm  and  collar  and  hymie. 
■'Use  tiii'iu  W(dl."  he  said,  "tlmn  ;iit   the  l;>.st  left,  of  (Utr  kin- 
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dred,  of  the  Waegmundings.  Wyrd  swept  them  all  away,  each 
at  the  fated  hour;  earls  in  their  strength.  I  must  go  after 
them."  This  was  the  last  word  of  the  old  man,  the  "last  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart."  And  as  Wigiaf  sat  there  mourning, 
the  thegns  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  lord,  and  fled  when 
they  should  have  helped,  came  stealing  down  from  the  holt 
where  they  had  refuged,  and,  ashamed,  gazed  at  Wigiaf  and 
their  king.  Wearied  he  sat,  near  his  lord's  shoulders,  and 
reproached  them  bitterly ;  and  the  deep  disgrace  it  was  for  an 
English  warrior  to  fail  through  cowardice  in  the  duties  of 
comradeship  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  in  the  follo-^ing 
speech  — 

"This,  in  sooth,  one  may  say,  who  has  a  mind  to  speak  the 
truth,  that  the  Man-lord  who  gave  fair  things  to  you,  the  bright 
weeds  of  war  in  which  here  ye  stand ;  when  at  the  ale-bench 
he  allotted  helm  and  byrnie  to  the  sitters  in  hall  (as  a  war- 
leader  to  his  thegns,  whom  far  off  or  near,  the  trustiest  of  men 
he  was  able  to  find)  — has  utterly  wasted  these  weeds  of  the 
battle.  When  War  met  him,  the  king  of  the  folk  had  no  cause 
to  boast  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  .  .  .  Too  few  of  those  who 
should  ward  him  pressed  round  their  Lord  when  the  stress  of 
fight  came  upon  him." 

"  Now  shall  getting  gems,       giving  too  of  swords. 

And  the  pleasure  of  a  home,       and  possession  of  the  land, 

Be  no  more  to  kin  of  yours  ;       and  each  man  of  that  kindred 

Must  bereft  of  land-right  roam,       when  the  lords  shall  hear 

From  afar  (of  all  your  fear),       of  your  flight  (to-day). 

Of  your  deep  disgrace.      Death  is  better  far 

For  whatever  warrior       than  a  life  of  shame  !  " 

Beowulf,  1.  2864. 

I  have  translated  this  passage  for  its  historic  value.  It  equals 
the  passage  in  Tacitus  which  describes  the  tie  of  chief  to 
companion  and  companion  to  chief  among  the  Germans,  and 
which  recounts  the  shame  that  fell  on  those  who  survived 
their  lord. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  king  is  now  carried  to  the 
host  who  waited  on  the  sea-edge  the  issue  of  the  fight.  The 
messenger  describes  what  he  has  seen,  and  then  (relating  in 
an  episode,  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of,  the  blood-feud 
between  themselves  and  the  Sweons)  predicts  that  the  Sweons 
will  come  and  harry  them  now  that  Beowulf  is  dead.  There 
are  treasures  where  he  lies,  but  none  shall  wear  them  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  neither  warrior  nor  maiden  fair;  and 
with  the  word  he  thinks  again  of  the  fates  of  war  that  over- 
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hung  them  because  "  the  leader  of  their  battle  has  ceased  from 
laughter,  from  sport  and  singing  joy."  Therefore  shall  the 
maidens,  sad  of  mood,  of  gold  bereft,  not  once,  but  olti'n,  tread 
an  alien  land. 

Therefore  shall  the  spear. 
Many  a  one,  now  morning-cold,       be  by  fingers  met  around, 
Lifted  in  the  hands  (of  ghosts)  ;       and  the  Harp  shall  never  more 
With  its  clanging  wake  the  warriors,       but  the  Haven  wan. 
Fiercely-eager  o'er  the  fated,       shall  be  full  of  talking. 
To  the  earn  shall  say       how  it  sped  him  at  the  gorging, 
When  he  with  the  wolf       on  the  war-stead  robbed  the  slain. 

BeoKulf,  1.  302L 

This  is  a  finer  use  than  usual  of  the  common  poetic  attendants 
of  a  battle,  the  wolf,  tlie  (niglc,  and  the  raven.  The  three  are 
here  like  three  Valkyrie,  talking  of  all  that  they  have  done ; 
and  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  wild  note  that  fills  the 
passage  is  repeated  centuries  after  in  the  ballad  of  the  Two 
Ravens. 

Then  all  the  host  rose  and  went,  weeping,  to  see  the  king 
where  he  lay,  under  the  Ness  of  the  8ea-Eagle,  and  the  poet 
(whose  work  is  lien^  not  a  little  s])()iUMl  by  later  insertions) 
I>aints  the  scene  so  that  we  see  it  with  our  e3'es.  They  found 
the  giver  of  rings  dead,  outstretched  uj)on  the  meadow,  and 
Naegling,  his  sword,  broken  by  his  side,  and  the  Fire-Drake, 
scorched  witli  his  own  glecds,  fifty  feet  of  liim,  on  the  fire- 
blackened  and  blood-stained  ground.  'Hiey  saw  the  rocky 
ar(5h  above  the  cave,  and  the  stream  that  rushed  from  it,  and 
Wiglaf,  s(;ated  on  a  stom^  in  that  grassy  phuu;,  near  his  (h'ar 
lord,  and  tiie  shamed  (towards  standing  l)y,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  sliining  as  if  in  mockery,  golden  enps  and  bowls 
scatter(!(i  on  the  grass,  rings  and  jewels,  "swords  that  had 
lain  a  thousand  wint(!rs,  it  seemed,  in  the  laj)  of  earth,  so 
rusty,  (Niten  tiirougli"  were  tliey  ;  and  al)ove  them,  as  litteil  a 
dead  Iku'o,  as  was  tlu^  honour  of  Scyld  wiu'n  lie  died,  tlu^ 
gold(^n  banner  glistenecl. 

Add  to  Miis  the  picture  of  the  iiost  descending  into  tiie 
hollow  i)etween  the  (dills,  and  gathering  round  their  king,  and 
we  see  the  wlmb' as  tin"  poet  meant  us  to  behold  it.  Wiglaf 
tells  them  how  bravely  the  battle  was  fought  ;  how  impossibh» 
it  was  to  hold  back  the  princii  from  <iying  for  his  folk;  how 
he  had  seen  the  cave  and  the  goldm  things  and  b«»rne  them 
forth  to  lleowulf  wliile  he  was  yvt  alive.  •*  lie  batle  me  greet 
you,  and  |irayed  you  to  make  a  Ingh  barrow  for  him  on  the 
cliff.    Let  Mie  bier  be  made  ready,  and  I  will  sintw  yo»i  tlu' 
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wonders  of  the  hoard."  Seven  went  with  him,  and  one  bore 
a  lighted  torch.  Little  was  left  in  the  cave,  but  they  bore  it 
forth,  laded  a  wain  with  the  wrought  gold,  heaved  the  dragon 
over  the  cliff,  and  carried  the  hoar-headed  warrior  to  the  point 
of  Hrones-naes. 

Now  the  gleed  shall  fret  — 
And  the  wannish  flame  wax  high      on  the  War-strength  of  the  warriors, 
Him  who  oft  awaited      iron  showers  in  the  fight, 
When  the  storm  of  arrows,       sent  a-flying  from  the  strings, 
Shot  above  the  shield  wall,       and  the  shaft  its  service, 
Fledged  with  feathers,  did,       following  on  the  barb. 

Beowulf,  1.  3114. 

So  cried  Wiglaf  in  his  pride  and  sorrow;  and  they  burned 
their  king,  as  I  have  told  at  the  beginning;  and  then  they  made 
his  barrow  and  sang  his  death-song. 

Then  the  Weder-folk      worked  upon  that  place, 

On  the  hanging  cliff,  a  howe      that  was  high  and  broad. 

By  the  f arers  on  the  waves      far  and  wide  to  be  descried ; 

And  within  a  ten  of  days      they  uptimbered  there 

Of  the  Battle-fierce  the  beacon  ;       and  the  best  of  Brands  i 

With  a  wall  they  wrought  around,       as  most  worthily  (his  men), 

All  the  men  of  wisest  mind,       might  imagine  it. 

Then  they  did  into  the  barrow       armlets  and  bright  gems. 

And  the  precious  things  of  price,       all  that  from  the  hoard 

The  high-hearted  men       late  had  heaved  away  ; 

Let  the  earth  hold  fast       of  the  earls  the  treasure. 

Gold  within  the  grit-wall ;       where  it  now  abideth, 

Of  as  little  use  to  men      as  of  old  it  was. 

Then  about  the  barrow      rode  the  Beasts  of  battle. 

Twelve  in  all  were  they,       bairns  of  ^thelings. 

Who  would  speak  their  sadness,       tell  their  sorrow  for  their  king. 

So  with  groaning  sorrowed      all  the  Geat  folk, 

All  his  hearth-companions,       for  their  house-lord's  overthrow  ; 

Quoth  they  that  he  was,       of  the  world-kings  all. 

Of  all  men,  the  mildest,       and  to  men  the  kindest. 

To  his  people  gentlest,       and  of  praise  the  keenest. 

Beowulf,  1.  3157. 

With  these  words  of  pathetic  farewell  Beoivulf  closes ;  and 
I  think  that  this  carefully-wrought  conclusion,  and  this  retro- 
spective summary  of  the  hero's  character,  go  far  to  prove,  how- 
ever many  ballads  and  lays  may  have  been  used  by  the  writer, 
that  the  poem  was  composed  as  a  whole,  with  one  aim,  by  one 
poet. 

1  Bronda  betost.  I  do  not  think  I  can  allege  any  authority  for  translating 
Brond  here  as  a  title  of  Beowulf.  But  the  O.  N.  Brand-r  a  sword,  often 
means  a  warrior,  as  the  German  Degen  does.  And  we  use  the  term  "  a  good 
sword  "  for  a  good  fighter.  I  have  let  the  translation  remain,  but  otherwise 
it  would  be  "  the  best,  the  most  famous  of  Burnings." 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EPISODES  OF   "  BEOWULF,"  AND  THE   "  FIGHT  AT 

FINNSBURG  " 

The  episodes  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf  are  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  separate  treatment.  One  of  them  is  connected 
with  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg,  a  distinct  fragment  of  heathen 
English  poetry ;  and  this  fragment  is  included  in  this  chap- 
ter. Another,  the  first  episode,  is  the  story  of  Scyld  and  his 
burial,  but  this  belongs  so  plainly  to  the  mythical  elements 
in  the  poem  that  I  reserve  it  for  the  chapter  on  those  ele- 
ments. 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  the  second  episode  which  is  that  of 
r)C()\vuirs  swimming  match  with  Breca.  On  the  evening  of 
liis  arrival  at  llrotligar's  court,  Beowulf  is  mocked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Hunfertli,  wlio  is  the  king's  feast-companion. 
"  Art  thou  that  Beowulf  who  strove  with  Breca  in  swimming, 
risking  your  lives  in  tlie  deej)  water,  wlien  winter's  flooil  wel- 
tered with  great  biUows  ?  Seven  nights  ye  strove,  and  lie  con- 
quered thee  in  swimming."  Beowulf  answered,  full  of  wrath, 
that  }Iunf(!rth  was  a  liar,  and  that  the  victory  was  liis,  not 
I^reea's.  He  des('ril)es  his  adventure,  his  battle  with  the  sea- 
monsters,  his  coming  to  the  land.'  The  interest  of  tlie  story 
lies  in  this  -  that  even  if  tin;  story  be  mytiiieal,  it  is  coloun'd 
\)y  t.]n'  si'.i-lift'  of  our  :|iirestors  or  of  th«-ir  nortluTn  kindred. 
Many  were  the  young  men  in  the  ancient  days  who  challenged 
one  another  to  go  foith  in  winter  time  ui»(>n  the  sea  to  light 

'  Tli««r«  nrf»  tlionc,  of  wlinin  I  .uist m  r  in  tin-  iiinst  niiiiiitc,  \\  lio  turn  tlio  wholt* 
of  thirt  Hrci  ii  1111(1  Itcdwiilf  sioi y  into  u  Niitun-  inytli.  "  llrt>wnlf.  wlut  In  h 
wIihI  Ihtii  "  (tlm  rlttiii|-<-li':iii>«<<r,  for  LaistiitT  iiiiikrs  Mrnwn  tli«r  Kc^cr,  iiiiii 
Wolf  N'i'Im'I),  "  Im  ill  tills  story  of  nrrca,  tin*  Hpriiiy-wiml.  Ure  a  In  drr 
Hrrr/u  r,  wlio  riilrs  ov«<r  tin-  itroii<||ii;;>«,  ilmi  is,  tli)'  nous  of  tlit*  tliiiiiiii^  tirainl, 
aiul  Ih  liitiiNt'lf  11  Hoii  of  Iti'iiiislaii  wlio  NlamlH  for  Hn/ittnttm,  tin'  niiii.  HIn 
HwliiiiiiiiiK'  vvii^i'r  uitli  Mrowiill  lliroiiu'li  tin'  ulntrv  simi,  In  tlii>  t«<<<th  of  tlii<  icy 
iiortlii*rii  storm,  iiii-aiis  'the  siiii  ami  iIm'  wiinl  li^lil  with  tli«>  wtutrr.'  "  Tliiii 
is  till' most  inlrrcst  iiii;  of  I  Id*  m>  t  liical  ••xplaiiat  immh  of  ilii<  story.  There  arc 
many  ulhurH,  Imt  llicy  Hri<  «*iU4ily  iinuKiuiMl  and  caMily  IuvcuIimI. 
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witli  whales  and.  great  seals  and  the  walrus.^  Five  nights 
Beowulf  and  Breca  kept  together,  not  swimming,  but  sailing 
in  open  boats  (to  swim  the  seas  is  to  sail  the  seas),  then  storm 
drove  them  asunder  when  they  were  near  the  land  —  some 
indented  coast  where  the  sea-beasts  had  their  haunt.     "  Flood 

1 1  may  as  well  introduce  here  in  a  note  two  verses  and  a  half  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  which  helong  to  that  early  time  wlien  Christianity  and  Heatlien- 
dom  were  still  somewhat  interwoven.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  tiie  eighth 
century,  and  they  refer  to  some  whale  or  walrus  hunt  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
lines  seem  apart  from  the  English  type  of  poetry,  and  I  should  conjecture  that 
they  were  carved  much  later  by  some  Englishman  who  had  been  roving  with 
the  Northmen,  and  who,  perhaps  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  came  to  France, 
and  left  his  casket  behind  him.  This  inference  is  suggested  by  the  history  of 
the  lines. 

They  are  cut  in  runes  on  the  side  of  a  casket  made  of  whale  or  walrus  bone, 
and  they  record  tlie  closing  event  of  the  hunt.  On  another  of  its  sides  is  the 
rude  carving  of  a  scene  (as  Bugge  has  shown)  out  of  the  Weland  saga.  A 
woman,  Beadohild,  comes  to  Weland ;  the  body  of  her  murdered  brother  lies 
at  her  feet,  and  another  man,  Egil,  Weland 's  brother,  catches  birds  that 
Weland  may  make  his  feather-garment  for  his  flight.  Over  his  head  Egili  may 
be  traced,  written  in  runes.  The  casket  was  found,  as  well  as  conflicting  evi- 
dence will  allow  us  to  judge,  in  tlie  sacristy  of  a  church  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
in  Auvergne.  Thence  it  came  into  possession  of  a  family  in  Auzon,  Haute- 
Loire,  and  was  used  as  a  work-basket.  The  silver  bands  were  removed  from 
it,  and  it  fell  into  pieces.  In  this  state  it  was  bought  at  Paris  from  an  anti- 
quarian dealer  by  Franks,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum.  The  next  thing 
to  say  is  that  the  maker  not  only  knew  the  Weland  saga,  but  was  also  a  Cliris- 
tian,  for  on  the  side  opposite  the  scene  from  tlie  saga  is  carved  tlie  birtli  of 
Christ,  and  the  worship  of  the  Magi.  In  runic  writing  near  the  three  men  tlie 
word  Magi  is  cut.  Stephens  identified  the  carving  on  tlie  top  and  the  sides  of 
the  casket  as  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  Beheading  of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the  Wolf.  It  is  plain  tbat  these  identi- 
fications are  disputable.  If  the  Latin  wolf-story  be  really  represented,  it  suits 
my  conjecture  that  the  writer  was  a  Nortliumbrian  who  went  with  a  Viking  to 
the  Mediterranean.  One  side,  long  lost,  has  now,  I  am  told,  been  found,  and 
is  said  to  represent  part  of  the  Siegfried  story. 

Here  are  the  lines,  with  my  translation  — 

Hronaes  ban 
Fiscflodu  ahof      on  ferg(enbyrig) ; 
War]?  gasric  grorn,      )?aer  he  on  greut  giswom. 

[This]  bone  of  the  whale 
Up-heaved  the  fish-floods      to  a  fortress  of  waters; 
Sore  the  sea  wailed,      when  he  swam  o'er  the  shingle. 

The  lines  have  been  translated  in  many  different  fashions;  and  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Sweet  the  explanation  of  gasric  by  garsecg,  which  makes  the  last  line 
clear.  But  he  makes  fiscflodu,  the  subject  and  han  the  object.  "  The  fish-flood 
lifted  the  whale's  bones  on  to  the  mainland."  Wiilker  has  shown,  as  I  think, 
the  impossibility  of  this  translation.  FLodu  is  a  neuter  plural,  and  must  be  the 
object  after  ahof  and  han  the  subject.  The  whale's  bone  he  takes  to  mean  the 
whole  whale,  and  translates  "the  whale  heaved  up  the  fish-floods."  Ferg- 
(enbyrig)  has  also  its  difficulty;  and  Sweet  translates  it  by  "  the  mainland  "; 
but,  again,  Wiilker  seems  right  when  he  translates  it  wasserburg,  meeresburg. 
F'ergen,  firgen,  frequently  means  "water,  the  sea,"  and  fergen  by  rig  would  be 
"a  sea  like  a  fortress."  Wiilker  does  not,  however,  ask  himself  what  the 
writer  of  the  runes  saiv  when  he  was  writing  them,  nor  is  there  any  need  for 
the  harsh  taking  by  him  of  the  bone  of  the  whale  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
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drove  us  apart,"  said  Beowulf,  and  the  whole  description 
breathes  of  the  Northern  seas  — 

Wallowino;  waters,       coldest  of  weathers, 

Night  waning  wan  ;       while  wind  from  the  North, 

Battling- grim,  blew  on  us  ;      rough  were  the  billows. 

Beowulf,  1.  546. 

A  great  sea-beast  attacks  him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  plunges  to  the  bottom  with  the  foe;  but  he  stubs 
him  to  the  heart,  and  rises  again  amidst  the  herd.  It  is  plain 
the  fight  takes  place  near  to  the  land,  for  the  dead  are  lying 
on  the  sea-strand  in  the  morning,  "put  to  sleep  by  swords." 
Beowulf  slays  nine  of  tlie  ni(;kers,  "so  that  never  again  they 
shall  hinder  the  journey  of  those  that  fare  upon  the  sea." 
Then  the  sun  arose  — 

From  eastward  came  light, 
Bright  beacon  of  God  ;       the  billows  grew  still ; 
So  that  now  1  could  see       the  sea-nesses  (shine), 
The  windy  rock-walls  !       Wyrd  often  delivers 
An  earl  yet  undoonied,       if  his  daring  avail.  1. 

"  Then  the  flood  bore  me  up  to  the  land  of  the  Fins,  worn  with 
my  voyage." 

Wh(;tlier  this  adventure  actually  belonged  to  Beowulf  or  got 
into  his  story  from  some  other  quarter,  makes  little  mattt-r. 
Breca,  who  is  in  tlie  tale  a  young  I'eUow,  is  aiterwards  cliief  of 
the  l-Jrondings,  a  ti  ilx*  ment  ioned  in  Widsith.  The  story  seeuis 
legcmdary,  not  mythical ;  and  tlie  return  of  Breca  to  liis  home 
n^ads  like  a  j)iece  of  Jlonn-r.     Wlien  the  sea  had  \i|)]»orne  liim 

wlialc.  TheKlory  told  in  the  IIiwh,  aiul  I  pn'siiiiic  tliiit  it  is  tlie  Ht«»ry  told  by 
IIhi  liunnT  of  liow  he  ;:ot  I  lie  i  v<>rv  of  llm  ••liskrl,  .seems  to  lie  soiiiet  liiii;;  Iik»« 
this  - 

Tlie  l)(»iie  it{  the  w  hide  is  the  i\ory  jaw  ami  teeth  «»f  the  Sperm  whale,  n  |><ir- 
tioii  of  whieh  is  here  iiiaile  into  ji  casket.  It  is  this,  set  in  his  mighty  liea<l, 
whieh  lifts  the  sea  in  front  of  him  as  h<*  rushes  lhroii;;h  it,  iiit.>  a  ]>ile<l-U|i  heap 
of  wafers  whieh,  iinleed,  driven  liefore  him  into  a  widi*  «'urv«<,  would  elosidy 
ri-semlih>  the  half  eircle  of  the  outwork  of  a  fortress;  and  many  a  time  the 
w  h.ilemen  have  seen  the  animal  earryini;  the  sea  in  front  ot  him  in  this  fashion. 
<  >r,  our  <'aMket-maker  and  t his  exolanal  ion  ^i\es  more  nieanin;;  to  the  />  r«/- 
(/  /(/*///•/'/)  - may  have  seen  the  whale  liroaeh  headforemost  into  t  he  air,  ^x'ar- 
ing  up  with  him,  ii.s  it  were,  a  I'aslle  of  water,  a  inounlainotis  huri;  of  Kea. 
Then  Im  tells  the  rest  of  the  story  of  his  |)leee  of  Ivory.  The  hunlerM  drove  Iho 
great  hoast  shoreward,  or  of  Itself  it  yot  entangled  In  the  shallows  and  r«M«fs, 
and  lh(;re  it  died  on  thn  Nliinule  i>ler<-ed  with  laiiees ;  hut  before  it  died  all  the 
shallow  waters  of  fM'ean,  lashed  iiy  ilM  NtruK^leN,  wailed  and  mourned. 

If  this  be  a  true  explanation,  it  is  the  raiild  reeord  of  the  hunt  in  wbielt  tbU 
very  jtieee  of  ivory  was  seeured  ;  ami  It  ti  lls  (Irsl  of  how  tlie  whal«>  l>eha\ed  In 
deeo  (M-mn,  and  llien  how  it  died  In  the  shallows.  I'erluips,  for  f lie  Nuke  of  llie 
vividness  of  the  picture,  and  of  sei/liu;  this  hit  of  our  father^'  .seadifu  clearly, 
this  note  Im  iiol  t(Ki  Uuig     See  Nolo  ul  Ihv  eud  o(  thiH  voluniu, 
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on  the  land  of  the  Heathoraeraas  it  is  said,  "  Thence  he  sought 
his  sweet  home-land,  beloved  of  his  folk,  the  land  of  the 
Brondings,  his  fair  city  of  peace,  where  he  kept  his  people, 
his  citadel,  his  treasure.  So,  in  good  sooth,  did  the  son  of 
Beanstan  fulfil  against  thee  (Beowulf)  all  the  pledge  that  he 
had  made."  Some  history  lies  at  least  in  the  names,  and 
removes  the  tale  from  the  region  of  pure  myth.  Moreover, 
this  nicker  story,  and  the  description  of  the  nickers  that  lie 
and  sleep  on  the  reefs  around  the  sea-hole  where  Grendel 
lived,  render  it,  I  think,  probable  that  the  walrus  and  the 
greater  seals  lived  in  prehistoric  times  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  out  of  them  were  created  by 
the  popular  imagination  the  sea-monsters  of  mythology  and 
legend. 

The  third  episnrl^  is  iTifjT>diu^  p  f.hp.  description^of^ the 
bard  who,  m  the  morning  after  G-rendel's  death,  strives  to 
compose  with  art  a  tale  of  Beowulf's  exploit,  so  that  he  may 
sing  it  in  the  evening.  Apparently  he  kindles  himself  up  to 
this  creative  endeavour  by  reciting  the  saga  of  Sigemund  the 
Waelsing.  What  we  hear  of  it  in  Beowulf  is  quite  different 
from  the  Norse  or  the  German  versions,  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  literary  form  of  the  saga.  It  is  not  Sigurd  or  Siegfried 
the  son  of  Sigmund,  who  destroys  the  worm  (not  here  as  yet 
named  Eafnir),  but  Sigmund  himself;  and  the  bard  at  Hroth- 
gar's  court  looked  back  on  the  story  as  an  old  one.  He  told 
what  he  "had  heard  men  say  of  Sigemund's  noble  deeds,  of 
much  that  was  unknown,  of  the  battles  of  the  Waelsing,  of 
the  feuds  and  the  crime,  of  his  far  journeys  of  which  men 
knew  nothing  certainly,  save  Fitela  (the  Sinfiotli  of  the 
Edda),  who  was  with  him;  for  ever  they  were  true  comrades 
in  all  battles,  and  very  many  of  the  race  of  the  eotens  had 
they  slain  with  swords.  But  to  Sigemund  came  no  little  fame, 
and  after  his  death  it  lasted,  since  the  hero  had  slain  the 
worm,  the  watcher  ot  the  hoard.  He,  going  under  the  gray 
stone,  alone  had  dared  the  dreadful  deed.  Fitela  was  not  with 
him.  Yet  his  sword  drove  through  the  wondrous  worm,  so 
that  the  noble  iron  stood  fast  in  the  wall  of  rock.  There  lay 
the  dragon  dead.  The  offspring  of  Waels  enjoyed  the  hoard 
of  rings.  At  his  own  will  he  bore  into  the  breast  of  the  ship 
the  glittering  treasures.  The  worm  (so  I  read  the  meaning) 
melted  in  his  own  heat.  Of  wanderers  he  was  the  most 
widely  famed  among  all  people  by  deeds  of  strength ;  a 
shelter  of  warriors.  For  that  in  old  time  he  had  honour." 
This  is  all  that  is  said  in  Beowulf  about  the  Volsunga 
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Saga.^  Whether  the  episode  be  as  old,  or  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  cannot  be  said  for  certain,  but  it  is  worth  wliile 
to  put  it  clearly  forth,  so  famous  is  the  story  ;  and  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  tale,  undeveloped  as  yet  into  the  two  person- 
ages of  Sigmund  and  Sigurd,  makes  for  its  antiquity.  It 
pleases  me  to  think  that  it  is  in  English  literature  we  possess 
the  first  sketnli  of  that  mighty  saga  which  lias  for  so  many 
centuries  engaged  all  the  arts,  and  at  last  in  the  hands  of 
Wagner  the  art  of  music. 

The  fourth  ^pi^n^l'*  \<,  tb^  story  of  Finn  king  of  Friesland 
nvpT^h/n*  '!  yt^^l""d  -  ami  of  his  sons,  in  battle  with  Hnaef  and 
Hengest  his  lieutenant,  and  of  the  events  which  followed.  It 
is  sung  at  the  feast  in  lleorot  after  the  death  of  Grendel. 
That  it  was  a  well-known  and  popular  lay  is  plain,  not  only 
because  the  bard  sings  but  a  portion  of  it,  as  if  the  rest  were 
well  known  to  his  hearers,  but  also  because  we  possess  a  frag- 
ment of  another  poem  on  the  same  sul)ject,  written  also  in 
English  by  another  hand.  Curiously  enough  this  other  frag- 
ment, which  has  been  entitled  the  Fiyht  at  FiiDisbuiyj,  supplit\s 
us  with  a  part  of  the  tale  which  is  wanting  in  Beowulf;  and  1 
sliall  speak  of  it  before  I  come  to  th»i  related  episode  in 
Beowulf. 

It  seems  that  Finn,  king  of  the  North  Frisians  and  of  t  he 
Eotenas,  i.e.  of  the  Jutes,  son  of  Folcwalda,  was  man-icd  to 
Hildcburh,  daughter  of  llo(t(^  the  Dane  and  sister  of  lliiaet. 
Finn,  angry  with  or  jealous  of  the  Danes,  invited  I  Inaef  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  as  guest  (much  as  .Ktla  invites  the  Niblungs) 
witli  the  intention  of  slaugliti'ring  liiiu.  I  Inaef  comes  witli 
sixty  men,  and  liis  riglit-liand  man  was  Ilengest.  Tliey  are 
lodge(l  in  a  great  liall  in  Finnshurg  —  Finn's  town  in  Jutland, 

1  I  liJivo  witmliTi'il  if  ilic  plir:iH(«  tisod  iilioiit  t lie  t n';isiin>  hid  in  tli(>  dr.ii^on's 
oav('  in  lim-s  ;MH;',»,  :M)7'J  ni.iy  not  \u>  :i  liHr  intrusion  into  tlic  story  from  tln» 
V(>lsun;,':i  S:i;,M.  :in<l  r.-l;ii.-.|  to  tin*  .  iirsc  wliicii  atti-n-i.-.l  on  (ho  hoard  of  iht< 
Nil»liitn;H. 

I  follow  (Jrcin  in  Ihn  :irran:,'fni.'nt  of  this  story:  hut  it  has  hcon  fxphiiiiivl 
in  many  oihiT  ways.  It  is  (|u*-sl ion<  i|  wli«-tlii«r  I  his  frairnimt  rrlati-s  tln>  lirnt 
hatth'  Willi  Finn  (as  in  llii<  story  told  ahovc).  or  wh.«tln<r  it  is  an  arroiint  of  tho 

N  iri  whii-h  v«MiL;«>anfi«  is  takm  on  Finn.    It  is  qiii-sl ion.'d  uh»  In 

bosi(>^(M|  in  Kinnshnri,'  Finn  himself  or  his  rncmv'.'  And  it  is  (iii.'st ionwl 
whothtn-  this  fraiiiiimt  is  part  of  a  lari;<«r  porm.  or  Iho  lav  of  n  Mlni;li«  hatth«? 
Varions  liavr  In-i  ii  the  answiMs  to  ihisc  questions  and  thi«  In^'onuily  of  \\w 
thuorins  Is  such  thai  tln'  main  qm  stlon  of  what  kiiut  Im  tlio  |M><<try *.' —  m(iii)*- 
wlmt  (lisappxars. 

Thrrn  was  no  douht  a  Finn  hi\\i\\  hww^  all  ovrr  the  wmIii  of  tho  Northnrn 
Si<a,  with  many  Mtorii's  hnilt  Into  It.  and  Home  of  Hum-  may  lia\«<  b.  •  ii.  ai 
variant  forms.  l  arrliMj  on  Into  later  sau'as.  I  ijo  not  think  that  this  Fncllxh 
f raiment  is  a  part  of  this  larger  sajja.  hnt  thnt  It  In  u  »opuralo  iuy.  of  which 
\f«  have  loNi  tliu  ht'^liinliiK  "'■<l  d**'  ('O'l- 
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—  and  at  night,  when  all  are  asleep,  Finn  and  his  men  sur- 
round the  hall  with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  Fight  at  Finnshurg  begins. 

This  fragment  of  iifty  lines  which,  for  the  sake  of  form,  I 
speak  of  here  and  not  separately,  is  probably  much  of  the  same 
date  as  the  early  lays  of  Beowulf.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
George  Hickes  on  the  cover  of  a  MS.  of  Homilies  in  the  library 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  published  by  him  in  his  Thesaurus 
Linguarum  Septentrionalium.  The  leaf  itself  has  been  lost. 
We  have  only  the  copy  Hickes  made  of  it.  It  is  a  happy  for- 
tune which  has  selected  so  vigorous  and  picturesque  an  episode 
for  preservation.  The  shout  of  Hnaef,  aroused  from  sleep  by 
the  cry  of  the  besiegers,  his  call  to  his  comrades,  the  fierce  and 
rapid  speech  of  the  warriors  to  one  another,  the  challenges,  the 
delight  in  war,  have  almost  an  Homeric  manner,  and  we  ought 
to  have  some  pride  when  we  think  that  verse  of  this  direct  and 
passionate  character  was  written  by  men  of  our  own  race  so 
many  years  ago. 

Hnaef  ^  had  leaped  to  his  feet  "  young  and  warlike,"  at  the 
noise  of  the  foe  outside,  and  cried  aloud  — 

This  no  eastward  dawning  is,      nor  is  here  a  dragon  flying, 
Nor  of  this  liigli  liall       are  the  horns  a  burning. 

But  they  rusli  upon  us  liere  ;  —      Now  tlie  ravens  sing,^ 
Growling  is  the  gray-wolf,       grim  the  war-wood  rattles, 
Shield  to  shaft  is  answering.       Shining  now  the  moon  is. 
Full  the  welkin  under ;      now  the  woeful  deeds  arise, 
Which  will  into  making  put       all  this  malice  of  the  folk  ! 
But  do  ye  awaken  now,      men  of  war  of  mine. 
Have  your  hands  a-ready,      think  on  hero-deeds. 
Fight  ye  in  the  front,       be  of  fiery  mood. 

1  Wiilker  thinks  that  this  young  fellow  is  Hengest  and  not  Hnaef.  In  his 
opinion  (and  he  follows  others)  the  fight  in  this  fragment  is  to  be  introduced 
between  lines  1145,  1146  in  Beowulf.  Hnaef  has  already  fallen,  and  it  is  Hen- 
gest who  speaks.    See  for  the  rest  of  this  view  page  315  in  the  Grundriss. 

2  Fuqelas  sine/a-^,  qylle^  graeghama,  is  often  translated,  "the  birds  sing, 
the  cricket  chirps,"  but  the  phrase  seems  to  have  no  meaning.  I  think  that 
Hnaef  is  declaring  that  war  and  fighting  is  come  upon  them,  and  he  uses  the 
well-known  images  of  the  bird  and  the  beast  of  battle  to  tell  his  folk  what  is 
at  hand.  The  fugelas,  the  "  birds,"  would  then  mean  the  ravens  whose  song 
went  with  the  "hosts  to  war,  and  gylle^^  graeqhama  would  then  be  "the  gray 
wolf  (him  of  the  gray  cloke)  is  howling."  Others,  however,  make  graeghama 
mean  the  "  gray  war  shirt,"  and  qvUe^  "is  ringing,"  and  this  seems  adopted  by 
the  best  scholars.  If  so,  I  certainly  would  not  retain  the  translation  oi  fugelas 
as  "  birds,"  but  take  it  metaphorically,  and  translate  it  "  arrows  "  or  "  spears." 
Both,  when  flying  through  the  air,  are  spoken  of  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as 
"adders  of  the  battle,"  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  called 
"  birds."  As  to  the  spears  singing,  yelling  through  the  air,  that  is  a  common 
phrase  in  ancient  foUt-poetry. 
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Then  did  many  a  the^n 
Rise,  begemmed  with  gold,      girt  him  with  his  sword. 

And  two  lordly  warriors      went  to  guard  the  doors, 
Sigeferth  and  Eaha,       and  their  swords  they  drew. 
At  the  other  gates  up-stood       Ordlaf  and  (iuthlaf, 
And  Heng&st  him.self.       He  strode  upon  their  track. 

Garulf  and  Guthhere,  two  other  warriors,  urge  each  other  on, 
and  a  tierce  hero  cried  aloud,  "  Who  held  the  door  ?"  And  the 
answer  came  such  as  Ulysses  miglit  have  given  in  his  hall  to 
Antilochus. 

Sigeferth's  my  name,  quoth  he,      I'm  the  Seega's  lord, 
Widely  known,  a  wanderer  ;       many  woes  I  bore, 
Battles  hard  to  bear  !       Here  is  haiujed  to  thee 
Whatsoever  thou  thyself       wilPst  to  seek  on  me.^ 

Then  was  at  the  wall       wail  of  deadly  ])attle, 

Then  the  boat-shaped  shield       must  the  bone-helm  break 

In  the  hands  of  heroes.       All  the  house-floor  rang  again  ; 

Till  amid  the  fight       headlong  fell  (Jarulf  — 

He  the  earliest  of  all       of  these  earth  indwellers, 

Son  of  Guthlaf —       good  men  many  fell  about  him. 

High  the  heap  of  corses  ;         hovered  there  the  raven, 

Swart  and  sallow-brown  ;       shone  the  gleam  of  swords, 

As  if  all  Kinns-liurh       were  with  tire  aflame. 

Never  heard  I  that  ujore  nobly       sixty  heroes  brave 

Better  bore  tliemselves       in  the  battle-strife  of  men, 

Nev(;r  since  did  swains  of  war       better  pay  for  sweetened  mead 

Than  his  house-carles  then       paid  to  Hna»'f  their  due. 

Five  of  days  th(?y  fought       and  there  b  ll  of  tht  in. 

Of  his  war  men,  none  ;       but  well  tlicy  lieltl  the  doors. 

The  f(^\v  lines  wliich  follow  seem  to  tell  that  tlu'ir  chief  was 
at  last  wounded  to  tlie  death.  He  said  that  liis  byrnie  was 
broken,  and  Ins  helm  cloven,  and  In-  gave  over  the  command 
to  another.  Hut  no  name  is  here  mentioned,  and  we  sliould 
not  have  known  what  happened  were  it  nt)t  for  the  singer  in 
Hrotiigar's  hall,  lie  lias  taken  up  the  story  at  the  very  point 
wliere  the  fragment  of  t\w  Fiyfit  (it  Finnsfninj  dr(»ps  it.  We 
hear  that  it  was  Ilnaef  who  was  slam,  and  that  Ilengi'st. 
succeeding  him,  fought  on  until  nearly  all  the  nu-n  of  I'inn 
were  slain,  and  among  them  Kinifs  sons  by  Ililtleburh. 

'  TIiIm  Ih  II  v«ry  <l<>ulitfiil  I riuiMlut inn.  hut  I  sii^neHt  it.  uikI  iiwatj  l»v  It  "  Tin- 
full',  whiitxvtT  it  limy  Im<,  which  tlimi  iliiiiki'Ml  to  iiiltlct  mi  ini<.  will  Im*  your 
own.  V»tii  would  hIiiv  MM',  I  will  Nhiy  ynii;  thiil  in  ih'trriiiliHMl  (or  y«>u."  '  Hui 
It  limy  he  iH'tirr  to  t riiiiHliiti'  It  mure  hliii|ily  iiinl  lltrriilly  "  I  tiHvo  t><»riio  munx 
WMi  H,  hurd  bultU<N,  whii  h  iiri<  uuuiii  <ii<<  ri<i«|  hvrv  ,  whii  ii  tlum  wilt  lU'ok  witli 
ino." 

'  This  In  a  gucHtt  ut  ihf  ini'unini;.    Th«<ro  iiri<  u  iiuinltrr  of  illfToroiit  m«(llit|{«. 
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It  is  a  tragic  position,  such  as  is  frequent  in  these  Northern 
stories,  and  the  woman  dominates  it.  Hildeburh  has  lost  her 
brother  Hnaef  at  her  husband's  hands,  and  she  has  lost  her 
sons  who  had  fought  against  her  brother.  Peace  is  made 
between  Hengest  and  Finn,  pledges  and  blood-money  taken ; 
but  the  central  point  of  passion  in  the  singer's  song  is  the 
grief  of  Hildeburh  and  the  burning  on  one  pyre  of  her 
brother's  body  with  that  of  her  son.  No  man  could  believe 
that  this  peace  would  last ;  too  much  of  grief,  anger,  and 
brooding  revenge  is  contained  in  the  things  done. 

Hengest  went  with  Finn  to  Friesland  and  spent  the  winter 
with  him  and  Hildeburh.  He  remembered  his  land,  but  the 
"  ocean  rolled  in  storm,  and  the  waves  were  locked  with  ice," 
and  he  could  not  go.  But  when  the  winter  was  gone  and  the 
bosom  of  earth  was  fair,  he  "  thought  more  of  vengeance  than 
of  voyaging,"  and  stayed  on  to  slake  his  wrath.  Finn  knew 
it ;  and  Hengest  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hunlafing.^  Nor  did  the 
feud  end  there,  for  Guthlaf  and  Oslaf  took  up  the  quarrels  of 
their  dead  chiei tains  Hnaef  and  Hengest,  and  gathering  a  host 
sailed  away  to  Friesland.  In  turn,  they  attacked  Finn  in  his 
hall,  stormed  it,  and  brought  death-bringing  sword-bale  to  him. 
All  his  high  Burg  was  covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  Scylding 
Danes  loaded  tlieir  ships  with  his  plunder.  Moreover,  they 
took  Hildeburh  (who,  we  may  imagine,  had  wrought  against 
her  husband),  and  bore  the  royal  woman  back  over  the  sea- 
road  to  the  Danes,  to  her  own  people.  It  is  but  the  outline  of 
a  story,  but  it  is  of  that  quality  in  the  events  which  is  capable 
of  fresh  development  as  singer  after  singer  took  up  the  theme. 
The  situations  are  passionate,  and  the  events  ;  and  every  singer 
could  relit  them  as  he  pleased  and  create  new  ones.  It  is  a 
pity  they  did  not  get  hold  of  it  in  Iceland,  where  they  might 
have  given  it  the  form  it  so  lamentably  lacks  at  present. 
.  Another  story,  the  story  of  Heremod  (not,  I  think,  the 
.  mythic  Heremod),  was  also  in  vogue  when  Beowulf  grew  into 
•  a  poem,  and  was  evidently  used  to  point  the  moral  of  the  duties 
;  of  a  king;  a  stock  example  of  a  bad  chieftain.  The  tale  is 
j  used  in  this  fashion  twice  in  Beowulf,  and  enables  us  to  see 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bards  filled  up  their  subject  when 
they  sang.  Heremod's  shame  is  contrasted  with  the  glory  of 
Sigemund,  and  with  the  prudence,  patience,  generosity,  and 
gentleness  of  Beowulf  as  a  chieftain.  But  his  wickedness 
caused  him  to  be  remembered,  and  he  illustrates  that  type  of 

1  This  passage,  lines  1143-1145,  is  otherwise  explained.  See  Earle's  note  or* 
the  passage.   Deeds  of  Beoioulf.   Clarendon  Press. 
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man  among  the  Northerns,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  whom  ])Ower  and  pride  destroy  through  the 
indulgence  of  passion.  Heremod  slew  all  his  servants  till  he 
was  left  alone  in  a  joyless  life;  he  gave  no  rings  to  men,  and 
when  his  strength  was  decayed,  he  was  betrayed  to  his  foes. 

The  next  episode  is  that  of  Thrytho,  the  wicked  woman,  as  ^ 
Heremod  was  the  wicked  king.  She  is  contrasted  (and  her 
story  is  brought  in  for  that  purpose)  with  Hygd,  the  queen  of 
Hygelac,  young,  wise,  well-trained,  and  generous.  Xo  one 
dared  look  Thrytho  in  the  eyes,  save  only  her  husband,  and  who- 
ever did,  paid  for  his  courage,  for  she  had  him  slain.  She 
seems  also  to  have  compassed  the  death  of  her  husband.  But 
afterwards,  driven  by  her  father's  counsel  from  her  country, 
the  mythic  Offa  married  her  and  tamed  her.  But  she  was 
happy  to  be  tamed,  for  great  love  held  her  for  this  prince  of 
heroes.  As  a  violent  woman  stained  with  crime,  she  stands 
alone  in  Beowvlf} 

The  women  of  Beowulf  ure  of  the  fine  Northern  type  ;  trusted 
and  loved  by  their  husbands  and  by  the  nobles  and  peo})le  ; 
generous,  gentle,  and  holding  their  place  with  dignity.  They 
serve  the  heroes  in  liall  with  the  mead,  not  as  servants,  but  as 
doing  honour  to  their  fricMids.  Tliey,  like  tlie  king,  bestow 
gifts.  At  the  king's  deatli  they  are  regents  while  tlieir  sons 
are  young,  and  can  dis])ose  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  Hygd  attemjtts 
to  do.  Wealhtheow  is  lady  of  the  feast,  and  wlien  ]*>eo\vulf 
comes  to  her  husl)and's  helj),  is  mindful  of  courtesies,  and  wel- 
comes hi  in.  Her  heart  is  pleased  when  the  hero  boasts  of  his 
prowess.  When  he  has  conquered  (Jrenclel,  slie  is  the  first  to 
8j)eak  to  him  at  tlie  feast.  But  she  does  all  in  ord»M*.  First 
she  speaks  to  her  husband,  then  to  his  ne]»hew  Ilrothulf,  and 
claims  the  kindness  of  Ilrothulf  for  her  sons.  Her  motherhood 
is  foremost  in  her  heart.  When  she  sees  Beowulf  sitting 
between  her  boys,  she  gives  him  a  jewelled  collar,  and  U'gs 
his  friendly  counsel  for  th«'m.  Her  last  words  make  clear  that 
she  is  obeyed  like  her  lord,  and  sketch  in  a  moment  the  Teu- 
tonic tie  of  king  to  thegn,  of  people  to  their  king. 

1  Tinn  arroiuit.H  hitih  to  lie  ^ivcii  of  her,  nn<'  nftrr  niiotlior  :  two  form!*  i>cr- 
li;i|>H  of  t  lii<  ori^iiuil  Haj^ii.  ( )in>  rfpri'sriit  s  Iht  hh  a  ti-rin:iv;!iiit  rvon  ftftrr  hrr 
nmrri.'iK''.  tlic  oIIht  iis  mild  ikiul  ^ciitlr  itflrr  li*>r  iiiiinu  with  otTit.  lUr  ollior 
oxpliiiiiit ioti  which  ^ivt'H  her  two  (iitTrmit  hiishainlH  iind  makcH  th«<  wliolo 
Htory  (»/(<•,  Ih  niv<Mi  iilMivr  in  ihr  irxl.  Siichi««r  llinl**  iwiriillcl.H  tn  tht*  »t»»ry  in 
miitiy  <ith('r  simMin.  ThryllHi  hiis  hrrHrlf  br«<ii  roinpurtMl  with  lh««  hinlorioiil 
('yiii>|>ri<N,  tlix  Driiliiof  Matthew  of  I'arlH;  niiii  it  is  |irMhal)h<  ih:tl  tlitn  talc  of 
I>rii|ii  Hli|>|>uii  into  th«<  h  gi  iid  of  tho  Mmlaii  OiTa  from  tho  Htt(;a  of  Offa  tbr 
An^'le. 
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Here  is  every  earl      to  the  other  true, 
y        Mild  of  mood  he  is,       true  man  to  his  lord, 

All  the  thegns  at  one,  ever  eager  are  the  people 
Do  as  I  demand  of  you,       w^arriors  drinking  here  ! 

Beowulf,  \.  1228. 

The  other  women  are  Hildeburh  and  Freaware.  Of  the  first 
enough  has  been  said  in  the  Finn  story  to  make  us  feel  her 
character;  of  the  second  Beowulf  speaks  when  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  doings  to  Hygelac. 

Nothing  is  said  of  her  personally,  but  Beowulf's  talk  about 
her  sets  before  us  another  episode  intruded  into  the  poem.  It 
contains  a  position  of  affairs  which  we  might  easily  match  in 
the  Icelandic  stories.^  There  has  been  a  desperate  battle  be- 
tween Hrothgar  the  Dane  Freaware's  father,  and  Froda,  King 
of  the  Heathobeardnas,  in  which  Froda  is  slain.  To  appease 
the  feud,  Hrothgar  gives  his  daughter  to  wife  to  Ingeld  son  of 
Froda,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  custom  of  putting  an  end  to  wars 
by  means  of  a  marriage  that  women  have  in  Northern  poetry 
the  name  of  peace-weavers."  Beowulf  has  not  much  hope 
that  this  peace  will  last,  and  the  reason  he  gives  illustrates  the 
way  a  quarrel  broke  out  again  among  our  forefathers.  "  What 
will  happen,"  he  asks,  "  when  Freaware,  the  Danish  princess, 
comes  into  the  hall  of  the  Heathobeardnas,  and  they  remem- 
ber the  slaughter  of  their  folk  that  the  Danes  had  made  ? 
What  will  happen  when  they  see  with  her  a  son  of  the 
Danes  wearing  the  sword  of  Froda  ?  "  The  answer  he  gives 
has  all  the  character  of  an  extract  from  a  separate  saga 
inserted  in  this  place. 

The  Prince  of  the  Heathobeardnas  and  his  people  will  take 
it  ill,  when  Freaware  steps  into  the  hall,  that  the  Danish 
prince  who  attends  on  her  (one  of  her  brothers,  of  whom  seven 
sagas  were  written)  should  boast  himself  there  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Heathobeardnas.  On  him  gleams  the  heirloom  of  the  old 
hero,  his  hard  and  ring-decked  sword,  a  treasure  of  the  Heatho- 
beardnas. Then  at  the  beer-drinking  a  gray  spear-warrior 
will  see  the  jewelled  hilt,  and  remember  him  of  the  spear- 
death  of  Froda  who  carried  it  of  old.  Wrath  will  be  in  his 
soul ;  he  will  turn  to  Ingeld,  the  young  chieftain  at  his  side, 
and  stir  his  war-fury  with  this  word  — 

1  This  episode  of  Freaware  and  Ingeld  the  son  of  Froda  may  be  compared 
with  the  saga  of  Ingellus  in  Saxo  Grammaticus.  That  saga  is  worked  up  out 
of  old  Northern  lays,  and  we  have  here  a  part  of  one  of  these.  "  When  With- 
ergyld  was  slain  "  is  otherwise  translated  "  where  the  indemnity,  or  the  ven- 
geance, failed."   The  phrase  is  on  the  next  page. 
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Canst  thou  not,  my  friend,       know  at  sight  this  sword, 
Which  indeed  thy  father       into  fighting  bore, 
Underneath  his  hosting-helm,       in  his  latest  hour  ? 
Dear  that  iron  was,       wliere  the  Dane-folk  murdered  him  1 
Theirs  was  then  the  war-field,       when  Withergyld  lay  low, 
After  heroes'  slaughter  !       Keen  the  Scyldings  are  ! 
Now  of  these  same  slaughterers       here  the  son  of  one, 
Prideful  of  his  spoils,       paces  through  the  hall. 

Yelps  in  triumph  of  the  slaying,       bears  with  him  the  treasured  sword 
That  thyself  of  right      should' st  alone  possess. 

Beowulf,  1.  2047. 

Thus  with  })itter  words  he  stirs  up  Ingeld,  till  the  Lady's 
thegn,  for  that  his  father  slew  Froda,  sleeps  blood-stained 
after  the  biting  of  the  bill,  having  j^aid  the  forfeit  of  his  life ; 
ljut  the  slayer  escapes,  knowing  well  the  land.  Then  the  sword- 
(jaths  on  either  side  will  be  broken,  both  by  Danes  and  by 
Heathobeardnas.  Deadly  hate  will  boil  in  Ingeld  —  tliough  he 
has  caused  the  death  of  the  boasting  Dane  —  and  the  love  he 
liad  for  Freaware  will  become  cooler  through  tlie  waves  of  care. 
Therefore,  ends  Beowulf,  ])ut  no  trust  in  that  alliance  !  ^  It  is 
a  vivid  pi(;tur(%  and,  as  we  read  it,  a  whole  troop  of  similar 
motives  conui  flying  to  its  side  out  of  the  Icelandic  tales. 

The  other  episodes  are  the  death  of  Hygelac,  the  earlier 
events  of  iicowulf's  life,  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Geats.  Of 
tliese  I  have  alr(;ady  given  an  account  in  tlie  story  of  Beo- 
wulf's life.  Th(i  mann(u-s  of  our  forefathers,  as  tlie  tale 
represents  tluun,  now  remain  to  be  notit^ed. 

Of  tlie  customs  of  the  men  and  women  from  whom  we  have 
desc<!nded,  and  of  their  types  of  eharacti'r  much  has  been  told 
in  the  poiun  and  in  the  episodes.  W C  have  seen  them  as  kings 
and  queens,  and  there  is  a  (uutain  grave  stateliness  about  tlieir 
bearing  and  s])eecli,  and  about  the  ceremony  with  which  they 
are  aj)j)roache(l.  Tliey  are  respectetl  by,  and  they  respect, 
their  followers.  Rank  is  dn\y  observed,  and  it  is  tilting  that 
kings  and  nobles  know  the  rank,  tlu^  ancestry  and  the  renown 
of  other  kings  and  nobles  in  other  countries.    'I'he  tie  that 

I  ThtTn  i.H  .-III  ulliiHion  to  I  his  siiinc  slorv  nf  In^'i-lil  uikI  Krciiwuro  and  Hr»>th- 
UJir  ill  tlir  WiilnKh;  iimi  HtMiwiilf "k  nrcdict inn  (put,  ufliT  tho  ««vriit.  iiiln  hin 
iiiniitli  to  hIkiw  IiIh  wiM<l(im )  was  fiillllliMl.  liiyi'M  <//'/  to  war  with  llrotlitcur 
Ills  falhcr-in-law,  to  avmur  his  fiiih»«r'H  ih-atli.  Thi'  warriors  of  ilii>  llratiit^ 
hfaniiiHM  ruinn  Nailing'  into  iho  Nani<<  lion!  that  Hcowiilf  Hiiih-M  Iniit  whon  he 
caiiin  to  ilrorot,  htiKtnl,  HtoniH'il  ovi<r  the  hill,  an<l  attackivi  llmiht'ar  In  hid 
hall.  Hnt  th«^  kiiiK,  though  oM,  wa.s  Htill  i|r<>ii<lfiil.  Ilrotloilf,  Iiin  iir|ihi>\\. 
whom  wr  lifar  of  in  tln'  immmii,  was  faithful,  uiiil  thi'V  Htotnl  hravrly  to  ihnr 
anus  for  tln<  honu-stcaii.  'Ihi'  I liMit holiranlnas  wi-n-  |iiiNhi<«i  hark  t«>  tin'  noa. 
aixl  Ini^fM  was  .slain.  I'hi'  linrs  from  \Vt<li>ith  \r\\  us  tin-  story.  "Iln>th«ul( 
ami  llrothicar  hi-wnj  dnwu  at  llrorot  tin-  host  of  tln'  llratlmhi-anlimM.  iln-ro 
tlloy  howrd  thu  p4illit  of  liii<  HWord  of  Incrld." 
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knits  the  thegns  —  the  comrades  m  war  and  feast  —  to  the 
king  and  to  each  other  is  kept  unbroken,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  duties  of  life.  The  breaking  of  it  through  cowardice  or 
untruth  is  attended  with  mortal  disgrace,  with  outlawry  it 
may  be,  and  brings  dishonour  on  the  families  of  the  cowards. 
Extreme  courtesy  is  the  rule,  rudeness  such  as  Hunferth's  the 
exception;  and  jealousy  and  drink,  combined  with  a  character 
which  is  itself  violent  even  to  slaying  of  his  kinsmen,  are 
carefully  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  rudeness.  Hospitality 
and  frank  generosity,  lavish  gifts  and  their  interchange  are 
also  rigorous  duties  of  life.  If  they  drink  hard,  we  have  seen 
that  they  also  sing  well.  Poets  are  always  at  their  feasts,  and 
the  playing  of  the  harp ;  and  singing  and  harp-playing  are  not 
only  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  if  I  may  use  the  word. 
Every  warrior  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  these  arts.  As  to 
the  hard-drinking,  it  has  been,  if  we  look  into  these  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems,  much  exaggerated.  It  does  not  seem  that  they 
drank  as  hard  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  British  Isles.  Frequently  we  find  passages,  not  only  here 
in  these  early  poems,  but  afterwards,  where  the  man  who  gets 
drunk  is  looked  on  with  scorn  and  reproof.  All  this  is  very 
different  from  the  traditional  image  of  our  English  ancestors, 
which  is  still  painted  of  them  by  some  of  our  own  writers, 
and  by  our  neighbours  over  the  channel.  In  Taine's  History 
of  English  Literature  his  sketch  of  the  early  English  folk  is 
ridiculous.  One  would  think  that  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
were  less  greedy,  less  drunken,  less  brutal,  less  vicious  than 
those  of  the  English;  that  they  were  more  dignified,  more 
loyal,  of  better  manners,  and  of  better  laws,  than  the  Teutonic 
folk.  The  contrary  was  the  case ;  and  as  to  literature,  the 
forefathers  of  the  French  had  none  which  time  has  considered 
worthy  to  last. 

There  is.  in  conclusion,  a  word  to  say  upon  the  literary 
^  inerit  of  Beowulf,  and  on  the  Christian  elements  m  the  poem. 
"The  first  of  these  Christian  elements  is  the  sense  of  a  fairer, 
softer  world  than  that  in  which  the  Northern  warriors  lived. 
I  shall  draw  attention  to  this  change  hereafter,  but  here  is  an 
instance  of  it.  After  the  description  of  Heorot  among  its 
desolate  moors  the  Christian  poet  writes  —  He  said,  who  could 
tell  the  tale  of  the  creation  of  men  from  old,^  that  the  Almighty 

1  It  seems  to  me  (and  perhaps  others  have  without  my  knowledge  thought 
the  same)  that  this  Christian  piece  may  be  from  Caedmon.  It  reads  like  a 
quotation,  "He  who  could  the  creation  of  men  from  old  relate,  said  —  "  and 
the  lines  which  I  have  translated  above  might  be  part  of  the  three  leaves  miss- 
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had  wrought  the  earth,  the  glorious-glancing  plain  that  water 
girts  around  :  and  in  victorious  power  set  the  gleam  of  sun  and 
moon  to  give  light  to  dwellers  in  the  land,  and  adorned  the 
fields  of  earth  with  branched  and  leafy  trees."  The  lines  seem 
to  have  a  softer  movement  than  the  other  Beowulf  verses,  and 
above  all,  that  sought-out  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  pagan,  but  does  eminently  belong  to  the 
Christian  poetry  of  the  English  before  the  Conquest. 

Another  Christian  passaij^e  derives  all  the  demons,  eotens , 
elves,  and  dreadful  sea-beasts  from  the  race  of  Ca^i.  The  folly 
of  sacrificing  to  the  heathen  gods  is  spoken  of;  but  a  kind  of 
excuse  is  made  for  this,  as  if  the  writer  were  sorry  for  his  fore- 
fathers. "They  knew  not  the  Lord  God."  In  another  passage, 
with  curious  forgetfiilness  of  this  previous  statement,  Hrothgar 
is  made  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  Grendel,  and 
Beowulf's  work  is  done  in  the  strength  of  God.  "The  King  of 
Glory  works  wonder  on  wonder ;  let  thanks  to  him  be  quickly 
given.  Now  hath  a  hero,  tlirougli  the  might  of  God,  done  that 
which  all  our  wisdom  could  not  do.  Lo,  wliatever  woman 
brought  forth  tliis  son  may  say  that  the  eternal  Creator  was 
gracious  to  her  cliild-bearing." 

As  to  the  Wvrdy  (lod  lias  either  made  it,  or  He  can  avert  it. 
or  Ufi  Ik  idciiti ticif with  it;  all  these  ideas  arp~pvpro^v;(M^  Tlu'U 
th(;re  is  the  sermon  of  Hrothgar  to  Beowulf  after  tlie  victory 
over  Grendel.  It  is  (touched  in  the  manner  of  the  gnomic  versrs. 
God  is  director  of  tlu;  fates  of  men,  and  tlu'y  are  many.  A  few 
are  sk(;t(;hed,  and  tli(^  fate  of  the  man  of  mighty  race  who  comes 
to  a  prospciroiis  kingdom  is  chosen.  lie  is  ha])])y,  till  a  portion 
of  j)ride  enters  into  his  soul  —  j)ri(le  which  in  all  early  Knglish 
])oetry  is  the  chief  overthrower  of  the  life  of  man — and  the 
])assage  where  tin;  Hlayer  of  th(!  soul  lodges  the  bitter  arrow, 
the  deadly  sin  of  pride,  in  the  lieart  of  tlie  man  is  a  good 
example  of  hoiiiilelic  English  verse,  and  its  metaphor  con- 
stantly occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  j)oetry. 

The  only  other  point  is  tin'  belief  in  immortality,  of  which 
the  early  l  eutonic  pagans  had  but  a  dim  vision,  for  the  \'al- 
halla  Si'iMiis  t,o  have  been  a  p( >st -( 'hrist ian  conception.  'I'lie 
)oet  uses  of  the  death  of  ilrctiicl  and  others  coniiuon  phrases 
ike  those  we  find  in  tln^  Anf/lo-Stixon  Chntnicle :  gave  up 

hiiiiian  joy  and  chose  the  light  of  God"  or  "he  cliose  tlie  ever- 
lasting gain."     Wherever  tiiese  phrases  occur,  they  spoil  the 

Inn  III  tin-  MS.  of  till'  (li  innis  afliT  tin*  l<'»Milj  |lni«.  TIio»i<  iiiiNNliic  jiani<H  \\iiuli| 
roiitiiiii  tlir  iiiTiMiiil  iif  tli(<  I'l'i-iil inn  nf  tlir  Mill  mill  iiionii,  mill  of  (ho  i'lotlilii|{ 
of  thi)  I'lirth  with  j^riiMfi  hihI  triTs.    'I  hr  //»•<> irii(/' Ilium  Hrt<  ".»'J-t»7. 
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natural  impression  of  the  poem,  and  we  owe  some  thanks  to  the 
poet  that  he  was  merciful,  and  thought  too  well  of  his  original 
story  to  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 

When  we  think  of  the  whole  poem  as  it  appeals  to  us  ir|  its 
unity,  and  ask  ourselves  what  poetic  staurlarrl  it  7-eR,nhes.  wi^ 
must  confess  that  it  is  not  one  of  thp.  p-rf^^'  pnfing  of  the  world. 
If  we  think  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed,  the  English 
have  a  right  to  be  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  stands  alone.  There 
may  have  been  others  as  good  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe,  but  time  has  not  chosen  to  preserve  them,  and  this 
which  it  has  preserved  has  a  certain  distinction  in  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  unique,  and  the  Grendel  myth  in  it  stands  alone. 

It  has  been  called  an  epic,  but  it  has  no  continuous  self- 
evolution.  It  has,  rather,  two  narratives  concerning  two 
remarkable  events  in  a  hero's  life,  each  of  which  might  be 
considered  apart.  It  is  narrative,  then,  rather _th an  p.pin..  but 
it  has  an  epic  quality_in  this —  that  the  purification  of  the 
TTero-^the  development  of  his  character  to  perfection  —  is  "the 
^mam  motive  of  the  tale!  When  he  appears  again  after  fifty 
years  of  silence,  he  has  the  same  moral  dignity,  the  same  equal 
and  heroic  heart  in  age  that  he  had  in  youth.  But  we  find  him 
in  a  nobler  position.  He  is  not  now  the  isolated  hero ;  he  has 
become  the  father  of  his  people,  the  image  of  a  great  and  worthy 
king.  And  at  the  last  he  dies  for  the  sake  of  his  folk,  and  leaves 
an  immortal  name.  He  knows,  as  he  goes  forth  to  the  dragon, 
that  Wyrd  will  now  conquer  his  body,  but  she  shall  not  con- 
quer his  soul.  The  moral  triumph  is  attained,  and  fate,  not 
Beowulf,  is  really  conquered  in  the  contest.  This  is  the  puri- 
fication of  the  hero,  and  it  is  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  many 
a  splendid  poem.  The  subject,  standing  thus  at  the  head 
of  English  literature,  has  silently  handed  down  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  which  our  poets  have  not  been  unworthy.  Nor  have 
they  been  unworthy  of  the  character-drawing  which  is  so  excel- 
lent in  this  poem.  The  unity  of  Beowulf's  character  gives  to 
a  broken-up  poem  some  unity  of  design.  There  is  also  a  force, 
a  clear  outline,  a  distinctiveness  of  portraiture  in  the  other 
characters,  which  foretell  that  special  excellence  in  English 
poetry  —  an  excellence  which  has  made  its  drama  perhaps  the 
most  varied  in  the  world. 

It  is  another  excellence  of  Beowulf  that,  when  we  leave  out 
the  repetitions  which  the  oral  condition  of  the  poem  created 
and  excuses,  it  gets  along.  It  is  rapid,  and  it  is  direct.  The 
dialogue  is  short,  and  says  forcibly  what  it  has  to  say ;  but  it 
says  it  without  much  imagination,  with  scarcely  one  of  those 
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touches  which  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  or  which  go  home  to 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  But  in  many  places  it  is  imagi- 
native by  its  direct  vision  of  the  thing  or  the  situation  which 
is  described,  and  by  the  short  and  clear  presentation  of  it.  A 
certain  amount  also  of  imagination  collects  round  the  monsters 
of  the  moor  and  sea,  but  that  is  rather  in  the  myth  itself  and 
in  our  own  imagination  of  these  wastes  of  nature  than  in  the 
poetry,  though  I  do  not  deny  it  altogether  to  the  verse.  Then, 
again,  the  poem  is  lamentably  destitute  of  form.  Each  of  tlie 
lays  used  had  no  doubt  its  own  natural  form,  whicli  we  should 
find  good  if  we  could  isolate  them  one  from  another.  But  the 
poet  did  not  understand  how  to  shape  them  afresh  or  to  inter- 
weave them  well.  The  Grendel  part  is  much  l)etter  done  than 
the  Dragon  yjart ;  indeed,  there  are  portions  of  this  last  story 
in  the  poem  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel. 

But  when  all  is  said,  we  feel  that  we  have  s.carcely_^  riglit 
to  (Estimate  the  ])oem  in  this  c-i-Ttical  fashion  unless  we_couhl 
TiTive  heard  it  delivered.  To  judge  it  in  our  study  is  lik(>  judg- 
ing  an  altar-piece  far  away  from  the  town  and  tlie  associations 
for  wliich  it  was  originally  ])ainted.  If  we  want  to  feel  whetlier 
Beowulf  iH  good  poetry  or  not,  let  us  ])lace  ourselves  in  tlie  hall 
as  evening  draws  on,  when  the  bcnc^hes  are  filled  with  war- 
riors and  seamen,  and  the  chief  sits  in  the  high  seat,  and  the 
fires  flame  in  tlie  midst,  and  the  cii])  goes  round  —  and  then 
hear  the  Shaper  strike  the  liarj).  A\'ith  gesture,  with  the  beat 
of  his  voice  and  of  the  hand  upon  his  instrument  at  each  allit- 
erative word  of  the  saga,  he  sings  of  the  great  tight  with  (Jren- 
del  or  the  di"igon,  of  Ilrotligar's  giving,  of  the  sea-voy;ige,  to 
men  who  had  t lirmsrlvcs  fought  ag;iiiist  desperate  odds,  to 
sailors  who  knew  the  storms,  to  the  ticn^e  iovits  of  the  deep, 
to  great  ealdornien  wiio  ruled  their  freemen,  to  thcgns  who 
followed  their  kings  to  battle  and  would  die  rather  than  break 
the  bond  oi  eoniraih'ship.  'I'hen  as  we  image  this,  and  rt'ad 
the  accented  verse,  sharply  Tailing  and  rising  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thing  reeonh'd,  we  understand  how  goo(l  tlie  wnvk 
is,  how  fitted  lor  its  tiiiir  and  place,  how  national,  how  full 
of  iKjble  phiasure. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  MYTHICAL  ELEMENTS  IN   "  BEOWULF " 

Now  that  we  have  gone  through  the  Beowulf  and  its  episodes, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider  certain  elements  in 
it  which  belong  to  literature,  and  to  those  myths  which  are  the 
mothers  of  poetry.  The  historical  and  geographical  questions 
are  apart  from  my  subject,  nor  do  they  belong  to  our  England; 
but  the  question  of  the  cycles  of  song  which  we  trace  in  the 
poem,  of  the  myths  of  Beowulf  and  Grendel,  of  Scyld  and  the 
Dragon,  belongs  to  literature  and  to  English  literature. 

As  to  the  cycles  of  song,  we  have  in  the  Beowulf  evidence  of 
heroic  sagas  which  are  contemporary  with  the  supposed  histor- 
ical life  of  the  hero,  that  is,  with  the  sixth  century ;  and  evi- 
dence also  in  it  of  still  earlier  cycles.  The  first  saga-cycle 
includes  the  songs  sung  concerning  the  earlier  deeds  of  Beo- 
wulf before  he  became  king.  I  do  not  mean  the  Grendel  story, 
which  was  taken  into  the  legend  of  Beowulf  after  the  lay  of 
his  death,  but  the  lays  to  which  the  hero  himself  alludes  when 
he  is  dying.  Then  it  is  also  plain  that  there  was  a  lay  which 
concerned  the  deeds  of  Hygelac,  and  especially  his  death  in 
the  sixth"  century.  If  Hrothgar  too  was  an  historical  person- 
age, and  we  may  well  believe  it,  his  doings  at  Heorot,  his  feuds 
and  battles  were  sung ;  and  the  mention  of  him  and  his  quarrel 
with  Ingeld  in  the  poem  of  Widsith  makes  this  very  probable. 
We  also  understand  from  the  accounts  of  the  fates  of  Hrethel 
and  his  sons  that  there  were  a  number  of  lays  about  treaties, 
feuds,  and  wars  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Geats,  Frisians,  and 
others,  which  have  no  record  except  in  the  pages  of  Beoimdf 
but  to  which  allusions  are  made  in  later  sagas.  Ear-famed 
heroes  like  Ecgtheow,  Ongentheow,  Froda,  pass  us  by,  noble 
phantoms,  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  upon  them,  and  are 
seen  no  more.  The  whole  cycle  of  these  lays  is  probably  con- 
temporary with  those  songs  sung  among  the  Goths  of  which 
Jordanes  tells — the  barbara  et  antiquissima  carmina  which 
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Egiiihard  in  the  ninth  century  says  were  collected  by  command 
of  Charles  the  Great,  Vjut  which  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

Beowulf  suggests  to  us  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  cycle. 
Th poets  at  the  court  of  Hrothgar  sing  not  only  of  heroes  of 
their  own  time,  but  of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  away, 
who  have  already  become  legendary.  They  chant  the  deeds  of 
Finn  and  Hnaef  and  Hildeburh  and  Hengest,  of  Heremod  and 
Healfdene,  of  Hoce  ;  and  the  mention  of  these  names,  outside 
of  Beowulf,  in  the  poems  of  Widsith  and  the  Fujht  of  Finnshurg 
confirms  the  conjecture  tliat  there  was  a  whole  cycle  of  lays 
which  preceded  Beoiculf  and  dealt  with  these  partly  mytliical, 
partly  historical  x^ersonages.  Another  legendary  hero  whom 
we  touch  in  the  later  part  of  Beowulf  is  Olfa,  and  the  stories 
connected  with  him  have  already  become  lays.  A  yet  older 
lay  is  that  of  Sigemund  and  Fitela,  and  we  are  told  in  Beowulf 
that  the  story  was  already  ancient  in  the  days  of  Hrothgar. 
If  Sigemund  be  Siegfried,  and  Siegfried,  as  Vigfusson  thinks, 
Arminius,  we  reach  back,  but  only  througli  the  name,  to  the 
first  century.  But  we  seem  tw  be  able  to  go  even  farther  back 
to  a  still  earlier  cycle,  to  ])ersonages  who  are  not  legendary, 
but  mythi{;.  come  on   Iiig,  the  first  king  of  the  East 

Danes,  th(;  divin(^  root  of  the  Yiigliiigs  as  well  as  of  tlie  Sevhl- 
ings,  of  the  Angles  as  well  as  of  th(^  Danes,  and  Ing  is,  some  say, 
the  same  as  Sceaf.  We  hear  of  Weland,  the  semi-divine  smith, 
wliose  name  is  mossed  with  gray  aTiti(iuitv.  Most  important 
of  all,  \V(5  have  in  the  legend  of  Scyld  with  which  the  }»oeni 
opens,  and  whose  tale  is  the  same  as  Sceaf's  — the  story  of  the 
divine  founder  of  the  'reutonie,  tribes  north  of  the  Elbe,  tlie 
(farli(%st  ancestor-god  our  fathers  worshi j)]ie(l.  These  tales, 
these  allusions  belong  to  a  distant  cycle  of  lays,  and  may  have 
been  sung  in  centuries  long  anterior  to  our  poem,  in  this 
point  of  view  then,  that  of  age,  and  suggestions  of  a  still 
greater  age,  tlu^  interest  of  Beowulf  is  extraorilinarily  great. 
Kmbedded  in  it  we  find  lay  after  lay,  like  fossil  after  fossil  — 
each  of  which  tj'stilies  to  a  dilTen-nt  stratum  of  song. 

'I'he  next  (piestion  has  regard  to  myths  and  mytliical  ele- 
mi'nts.  There  are  c(»nimentat ors  wlio  seem  to  make  the  whole 
j)oem  and  all  the  personages  in  it  mythical.  This  is  to  go  ttu) 
far  in  an  <*asy  j>ath,  and  to  forget  the  slow  upbuilding.  I  ilo  not 
say  of  tiie  poem  as  w<'  have  it,  hut  of  the  sul>ject.  .\  cquimiqii 
nature-myt  h  no  i loubt.  runs  t  hrouuli  tlie  w  h < >le  ol  it .  An  histor- 
ical mvtll  of  greai  anticpilty,  tiie  mytTTof  Seyld  or  Seeuf,  uj^ 
pears  m  its  int  loduct  ion.  Added  to  thes«'  mytliii-al,  there  uiv 
legeu<lary  elements,  whii-h  have  had  eitln-r  a  root  in  some 
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actual  historical  event,  or  have  been  connected  with  some  hero 
who  actually  fought  and  ruled,  and  whose  deeds,  passing 
through  legend,  became  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  nations  ; 
and  the  half-mythic,  half-real  animals  of  the  sea  in  the  story, 
belong,  I  think,  to  this  folk-tale  element.  Added  once  more 
to  this,  there  are  historical  elements  like  the  battle  of  Hygelac 
with  the  Frisians.^  Thus  myth^  legend,  the  folk-tale  a.pd  a 
Uttlejiistory  are  conglomerated  in  the  poem.  These  various 
elements  donot  exist  separately,  or  at  least  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  do  so.  For  the  most  part  they  interpenetrate  one 
another.  This  is  the  case  in  the  lay  of  the  prince  who  sang  his 
death-song  and  hid  his  treasure ;  who  died  after  all  his  people 
had  perished,  and  whose  treasure  the  dragon  found  and 
guarded.  A  possible  bit  of  history,  a  folk-tale,  and  a  dragon 
myth  mingle  in  that  lay. 

Again,  to  leave  out  many  others,  we  come  across  elements 
which  belong  to  commonly  extended  folk-tales  in  the  story  of 
Beowulf's  youth.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not  esteemed  when 
he  was  young,  and  then  appeared  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  as  a  great  warrior.  This  is  also  told  of  the  legendary 
Offa,  son  of  Wermund,  and  stole  afterwards  into  the  tale  of 
Offa  of  Mercia.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  well-known  character- 
istics of  the  heroes  of  the  folk-tales  —  a  characteristic  handed 
down  perhaps  from  some  nature-myth  —  that  their  early  years 
are  obscure,  and  their  person  despised,  that  they  are  slothful 
or  have  some  bodily  defect,  and  that  all  in  a  moment,  when 
their  brothers  have  failed,  they  suddenly  shoot  into  power  arid 
intelligence.  The  very  nursery  tales,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  folk-tales,  are  full  of  the  dull  boy  who  rises,  like  the 
sun  freeing  itself  from  clouds,  into  the  sudden  and  bold 
adventurer. 

We  get  nearer  to  myth  in  the  nickers  of  the  poem,  but  there 
is  a  mixture  of  natural  fact  in  the  description  of  them.  These 
great  sea-beasts  who  attend  on  Grendel's  dam,  and  guard,  like 
the  herds  of  Proteus,  her  sea-cave,  may  be  partly  mythical  — 
images  of  the  monstrous  fury  of  the  waves,  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  wintry  sea.  We  are  told  that  their  name  is 
afterwards  mixed  up  with  Hnikarr  (who  is  Woden  in  his 
relation  to  the  sea),  and  with  the  Nix,  the  water  demon,  in  his 
various  forms.    But  when  we  touch  them  in  the  poem,  we  are 

1  Hygelac  became  in  after  days  a  legendary  person.  He  is  identified  with 
Hugleik  of  the  Heimskringla,  and  with  a  certain  Huglacus  Magnus,  of  whom 
an  account  it  given  in  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  where  he  has  become  a  mythic 
personage,  and  where  the  enormous  strength  of  Beowulf  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  him. 
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with  regard  to  them  on  the  borderland  between  fact  and  myth, 
for  at  times  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tusked  seals,  and  they  are  hunted  by  Hrotligar's  men  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Esquimaux  to  this  day  hunt  the  walrus. 
When  they  are  also  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Beowulf's 
swimming  match  with  Breca,  they  are  half-mythical  and  half- 
actual  sea-beasts,  just  like  the  story  itself,  which  is  niyth, 
legend,  and  fact  all  rolled  together. 

These  are  not  pure  myths,  but  there  are  three  things  in  the 
poem  to  which  we  may  i^ive  that  name  —  the  story  of  Scyhl. 

the  contention  of  Beowujf  -^Ai-h  arpnrlpl  nn/1  H^p  drn^nHj  Mild 
the  repfespnt.at.imi  of  r;rt>nf1(d  ?nid  d:mi 

The  first  of  these  is  the  story  of  Scyhl.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  ])oem,  and  is  followed  by  his  burial,  of  which 
1  have  already  written.    Herti  is  the  passage  — 

See  now —  of  the  Spear-Danes  we       have  in  storie.s  heard, 
All  the  fame  oi  our  f(»lk-kinl,^s       in  the  far-off  days  ; 
How  the  douirhty  nobles  did       mi^dity  deeds  of  war. 
Oft  has  Seyld,  the  son  of  Sccf,       from  the  Scathers'  liost, 
P'rom  the  multitude  of  tribes,       taken  their  mead-benches  ! 
Aw<'-inspirin<,'  was  tliatearl,       since  when  erst  he  was 
Found  in  his  forlornness.       Comfort  did  he  lind  for  thai  ! 

Beowulf,  11.  1-7. 

How  he  was  forlorn  is  explained  later  on  in  the  account  of 
liis  burial  when  his  sul»jccts  recall  how  lie  came  as  a  cliild  to 
tlicir  shores.  "  They  laid  hiin,''  it  is  said,  "  in  tlic  ship's  bosom, 
witli  no  less  of  costly  treasures  on  his  breast  than  those  had 
done,  who  at  his  Ijeginning  had  sent  him  lorlh  ol'  old,  alone,  an 
infant,  over  tlic  ocean  waves."  Who  those  were,  non«'  knew. 
He  had  come  in  a  boat,  drilting  to  tiie  siiores  of  Scania,  and 
when  In;  is  launche(l  by  his  jieople  into  the  sea  after  his  tleatli, 
and  the  ])oem  says  "That  none  knew  who  took  tip  that  lading;," 
it  refers  to  the  mysterious  77/f>.se  who  had  sent  him  bu  th. 

The  next  lines  mark  what  the  (Jod-given  child  did  b»r  Scede- 
land  — 

lb'  up-waxfd  bt  iK  iiih  llir  welkin,       in  his  worthy  ^lorli'H  ffrew, 

Till  that  every  one,       nt  the  folk  abiilinu  round 

O'er  the  pathway  of  the  whale,        ha<l  to  pay  him  Irlbut*', 

Had  to  give  him  Hcrviee.       That  wim  n  good  king.  11.  8-11. 

Of  him  was  Ixun  Hcdwulf  (tiial  is  tin*  lieaw  of  the  .\nj^U>- 
Saxon  genealogists,  not  our  Keowtilf,  wiio  wjis  a  (iejit,  not  a 
l>ane),  •'the  son  of  Scyhl  in  Scedehind."  Tlu-n  Scyhl  tlied  at 
his  appointed  time,  ami  was  btiricd. 
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This  is  our  ancestral  myth,  the  story  of  the  first  culture-hero 
of  the  North,  "  the  patriarch,"  as  Kyclberg  calls  him,  "  of  the 
royal  families  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Angeln,  Saxland,  and  Eng- 
land. We  might  say  that  Sceaf  (the  Scyld  of  the  poem) 
belongs  especially  to  England,  for  it  is  only  in  England  that 
this  myth  has  been  preserved.  It  is  told,  not  only  in  Beowulf, 
but  by  four  English  chroniclers,  who  add  details  not  given  in 
Beowulf — ^thelweard,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of 
of  Durham,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster.  The  myth  lasted 
then  in  the  popular  voice  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  Eyd- 
berg  says,  with  that  certainty  of  a  theorist  which  awakens 
doubt,  that  "a  close  examination  shows  that  these  chroniclers, 
with  the  Beowulf  poem,  have  their  information  from  three  dif- 
ferent sources,  which  again  have  a  common  origin  in  a  heathen 
myth."  They  describe  the  boat  drawing  near  the  Scanian  land, 
and  a  little  boy  asleep  in  it,  with  his  head  on  a  sheaf  of  corn, 
and  around  him  treasures  and  tools,  swords  and  coats  of  mail. 
The  boat  is  richly  adorned,  and  moves  without  sail  or  oar.  The 
people  draw  it  ashore,  take  up  the  boy  with  gladness,  make 
him  their  king,  and  call  him  Scef  or  Sceaf,  because  he  came 
to  them  with  a  sheaf  of  grain.  This  Sceaf  is  the  same  as  the 
Scyld  of  Beowulf  or,  as  Scyld  in  the  poem  is  the  son  of  Sceaf 
(Earle  translates  Scyld  Scefing,  Scyld  of  the  sheaf),  the  story 
of  the  father  is  there  attributed  to  the  son.  Though  the  tale 
exists  only  in  these  English  sources,  yet  the  name  Scef  or  Sceaf 
is  elsewhere  found  in  Northern  Saga,  and  according  to  state- 
ments which  may  be  traced  to  a  Scef  Saga,  Denmark,  Angeln, 
the  north  of  Saxland,  Gotaland,  and  Svealand  were  ruled  by 
him.  Legend  derives  from  him,"  says  Hydberg,  "  the  dynasty 
of  Upsala."  Beowulf  as  we  have  seen,  brings  all  the  royal 
family  of  Denmark  from  Scyld,  the  son  of  Sceaf,  who  in  the 
Formanna  sogur  is  called  the  god  of  the  Scanians.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  that  he  ruled  in  Angeln,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  complete  genealogy  of  Wessex,  traces 
back  to  Sceaf  the  origin  of  the  West-Saxon  kings.  He  is  also, 
if  we  may  believe  Rydberg,^  the  same  as  Skelfir,  in  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas,  who  is  the  progenitor  of  the  Skjoldings  and  the 
Ynglings,  and  is  further  identified  with  Heimdal,  the  Vana  god, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Rig,  lived  among  men  for  a  time,  and 

1  Rydberg,  Teutonic  Mythology,  pp.  87-95.  AVhen  we  have  made  every 
allowance  for  a  certain  fancifulness,  and  for  the  bias  which  a  well-loved  theory 
creates,  this  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  iSTorthern  mythology,  and  the  myth 
of  one  original  ancestor  hero  of  the  Danes,  the  English,  the  Saxons,  and 
others,  is  rendered  extremely  probable. 
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did  for  them  the  same  good  deeds  that  Sceaf  did  for  Scania. 
He  is  then,  it  seems,  the  mythical  hero  from  whom  the  tribes 
round  the  mouth  of  Elbe,  and  north  of  it  in  Denmark,  South 
Sweden  and  the  islands  derive  their  origin  and  their  civilisa- 
tion. His  story  is  the  myth  of  the  man  who  first  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  this  is  signified  by  the  sheaf  which  is  his  })il- 
low  in  the  boat,  and  by  his  very  name.  The  lines  in  Beowulf 
continue  the  sketch  of  him  as  the  "culture-hero."  When  he 
waxed  to  man's  estate  he  became,  we  hear,  the  king,  estab- 
lished law  and  government,  and  first  welded  together  from  one 
centre  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  people.  "  All  the  folk  abid- 
ing round  had  to  give  him  service." 

The  question  as  to  the  place  where  he  set  up  his  kingdom, 
and  whence  he  spread  his  cultivating  influence,  also  belongs  to 
the  myth,  and  may  belong  to  the  larger  (piestion  —  Whence,  in 
distant  prehistoric  times,  came  the  Teutonic  Aryans?  The  old 
Teutonic  myth  declares  that  out  of  Ash  and  Embla,  two  trees,  the 
gods  made  the  first  human  pair.  These  trees  wen*  found  uj)()U  tlie 
seashore,  as  if  they  had  drifted  tliither  out  of  the  great  Ocean. 
We  may  infer  then  that  tlicn'  was  a  tradition  that  on  some  phice 
on  the  seacoast  tlie,  Nortli(M-n  race  ste])])('(l  into  history.  The 
myth  of  Sceaf,  in  all  its  forms,  t<'lls  tlu^  same  tale  ;  and  the  very 
region  is  named.  The  coast  to  which  he  comes  from  the  sea  is 
the  coast  of  Southern  Scaiidiuavia.  It  is  in  Scedcland,  we  hear 
from  Beovmlf,  that  this  dawn  of  Northern  culture  b<'gins. 
"  S(;ef,"  writes  yl^jthel  weard,  "cum  uno  dromone  advectus  est 
in  insula  oceani  (piae  dicitur  Scani."  William  of  Malinesbury 
and  iMatthew  of  Westminster  ])ring  him  to  the  same  ])la('e. 
When  Ik;  grows  up,  he  is,  however,  especially  linked  to  Angeln. 
Jn  tiie  tah;  William  of  Malniesbury  heard,  Sceaf  reigns,  in  a 
town  which  was  then  called  Slaswich,  but  now  Haithaby. 
yKthelweard  tells  the  same  tale  —  "Anglia  V«'tus  sita  «'st  inter 
Saxones  et  (iiotos,  habens  oppidum  capitale  (piod  sermone 
S.'ixonico  Sleswic  niinmpatur,  secundum  vero  Danos,  Ilaitliaby." 
According  t  hen  to  the  Knglish  tradition,  Sceaf  is  our  origin  ; 
th<;  maker  of  the  old  Kngland  realm,  th«»  root  of  the  Knglislj 
stem,  and  prol)al)lv  tlie  divine  race-hero  and  then  tlie  tribal 
deity  whom  tlie  Angles  worsiiipped  when  they  came  to  Britain. 
It  is  in  Sceal'  then,  as  I  «iare  to  conjecture,  and  not  in  WimIcu, 
that  we  English  find  our  earliest  origin,  lie,  veiled  in  the 
mists  of  ancient  myth,  may  be  o»ir  Uiost  ancient  forefatluT,  our 
anceHtral  gofl.  IMki  tnulitions  of  Knglisii  chnmiclorH  ensliriiie 
tlu^  story,  ami  the  ancient  lay,  of  whii'h  we  liere  speak,  used  iut 
the  introduction  to  JirnivulJ]  tells  t>f  him      under  the  name  t>f 
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his  son  Scyld  —  of  his  advent  to  the  land  whence  our  fathers 
came,  of  his  glory,  his  death,  and  his  romantic  burial. 

This  ancestor-worship  was  part  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Angles.  The  founders  of  their  tribes,  the  heroes  who  taught 
them  agriculture  and  organised  war,  who  had  wrought  many 
peoples  into  one  nation,  were  supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  the 
hills  and  barrows  where  they  had  been  buried,  and  to  have  a 
continual  interest  in  their  folk.  In  process  of  time  they  became 
more  and  more  divine,  and  the  mysterious  passage  of  Scyld 
after  his  death  into  the  unknown  seas,  and  his  reception  by 
unknown  beings,  may  symbolise  his  gradual  rise  from  the  hero 
into  the  semi-divine  personage. 

Behind  these  ancestor-deities  were  greater  Beings,  objects 
of  a  more  solemn  worship  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  early 
times  the  English  had  very  few  of  these  gods,  and  that  their 
conceptions  of  them  were  of  great  simplicity.  They  wor- 
shipped a  personification  of  the  Heaven,  whom  they  may 
afterwards  have  called  Woden,  and  who  lived,  not  in  the 
shielded  hall  of  Valhalla,  but  in  the  watch-tower  of  a  moun- 
tain fort  in  the  sky.  They  worshipped  Earth,  the  wife  of 
Heaven,  the  great  Mother  of  all.  They  worshipped  their  Son, 
whom  after-ages  called  Thor  or  Thunder,  "  the  farmer's 
friend,"  the  god  of  the  work  done  on  the  soil  of  the  earth,  the 
glorious  summer  who  fights  with  the  wintry  giants  and  with 
the  monsters  who  make  the  blight  and  the  fog  —  a  personi- 
fication of  the  beneficent  and  renewing  powers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  Trinity  which  includes,  as  I  permit  myself  to 
think,  all  the  great  gods  reverenced  by  our  English  fore- 
fathers. The  complicated  mythology  Avhich  in  after  times 
the  Norsemen  made,  partly  out  of  old  heathen  and  partly  out 
of  Christian  elements,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  impute 
to  our  forefathers'  religion,  was,  it  seems  to  me,  at  first 
unknown  to  them.  If  we  would  realise  what  the  English 
thought  of  religion  when  they  came  to  our  island,  we  must 
clear  our  minds  of  these  late  conceptions,  and  think  only  of 
the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  the  Summer ;  of  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  all  things  and  of  their  Son,  who  may  have  been 
called  —  for  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not  —  by 
the  English  equivalents  of  Woden,  and  Erigg,  and  Thor.^  As 
time  went  on,  new  forms  of  these  old  thoughts  produced  new 
deities.    We  have  instances  of  these  in  the  two  goddesses 

1 1  have  placed  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  on  the  relation  of  Woden  to 
Sceaf ,  and  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Angles  gave  the  name  of  Woden 
to  their  highest  God. 
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named  by  Baeda — Eheda  (Hredc)  and  Eostra  (Eastre), 
nature-deities,  both  of  them  probably  personifications  of  the 
glory  and  brightness  of  the  summer.  Kheda,  according  to 
Grimm,  is  the  shining  and  renownful  goddess ;  Eostra  the 
radiant  being  of  the  dawn,  of  the  upspringing  light.  It  was 
the  worship  of  this  latter  goddess,  and  not  of  J-Jalder,  that  the 
Christian  priests  found  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  English 
people  that  they  adopted  her  name  into  Christianity,  and 
transferred  it,  with  all  the  thoughts  that  belonged  to  her  myth, 
to  the  day  of  the  resurr(H;tion  of  Jesus.  They  could  not  atford 
to  lose  all  the  emotions  which  belonged  to  tlie  contpiest  of  the 
Winter  by  the  Summer.^ 

In  opposition  to,  and  beneath  these  beneficent  j)owers,  were 
the  personifications  of  the  d(\stroying  and  harmful  })owers  of 
nature,  of  the  deep  abyss  of  darkness,  of  the  winter,  the  frost 
and  storms,  of  the  deadly  vapours  of  the  moorland  and  the  fen, 
of  the  angry  and  overwhelming  waves  of  the  sea  —  the  crea- 
tures of  the  dark,  the  giants,  tlie  ogresses,  the  fierce  elves  of 
the  wood,  the  furious  wives  that  rode  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
who  afterwards  rose  into  goddesses  or  sank  into  witches  —  the 
d'MHons  of  s(ia  and  land  and  sky.  These  could  scarcely  be 
called  objects  of  worship,  but  objects  of  fear  who  were  hated 
by  the  strong,  and  ])ropitiatcd  by  the  weak.  Wells,  stones, 
trees,  hills,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  nature  received 
VfMier  ition,  and  finally  behind  them  all  rested,  it  seems,  the 
Wyrd,  the  Fate-Goddess,  who  ruled  th(^  destinies  of  men,  who 
tended  to  become  in  nn'ii's  minds  supreme  even  over  the 
luLChest  gods.  This  was  the  simple,  rude,  i>rimeval  religion  of 
the  early  trilx's  wlif)  cam(^  over  to  England,  and  their  sai-ritiees 
and  feiists  were  probably  imageless. 

The  early  nature-worship  contained  in  this  religion  is  j)ar- 
ticularly  enslnined  in  the  second  myth  of  whi«'h  we  liave  here 
to  spi-ak,  —  the  myth  of  Beowulf;  not  of  the  tiuasi-hist«»ri»* 
hero  of  the  poem,  Imt  of  his  name-sake  the  son  of  Scyhl, 
whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogii's  <'all  iieaw  and  who  is 
usually  HtyhMj  lieow.i.  His  myfliieal  deeds,  as  1  have  pre- 
viously ex|)lained,  werr  translerred  in  j)rocess  of  time  to  the 
h«»ro  of  the  poem,  and  we  may  therefore  conHider  them  in  that 
connection.     i'eowulf,  in  his  youth,  overcomes  (Jrendel  and 

'  Khi«<|iiiiinittli  II  (It'll  llliiruiit  KIhmIu,  ciiI  In  llln  Mirrlflriihniit ,  iiniiiliiiitur  .  .  . 
Aiitli|ul  A iicltiriiiii  |Mi|)iill,  |{)<iiH  iiiiMi  .  .  .  iipiiil  I'liH  AprlllH  KNiuniiniiittli,  i)u«>ii- 
chilli  II  <ii'ii  illtiniin,  (|iiii«<  IsoNtrii  viN-ulmtiir  .  .  .  iiniiini  titibiilt  :  ii  rulim  iKimliin 
iiiiiK'  piiH4-liiili<  tiMii|iiiH  I'liKiHiiiiliiiinl,  roiiniioiii  iiiitii|iiiio  (ibNnrvittloniH  voculxilu 
giiutllu  iHivar  Noloiiiiltiitln  viM'unti'N.     HmmIa,  />r  itmporum  rn'        .  «p. 
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his  dam,  and  in  his  old  age,  the  dragon.  In  the  latter  strife 
he  dies  himself. 

Both  contests  are,  at  least  partly,  two  different  forms  (modi- 
fied by  local  elements;  of  the  same  original  nature-myth  of 
the  Sun  overcoming  the  Night,  of  the  Night  overcoming  the 
Sun.  Among  the  Northern  tribes  who  had  only  two  seasons, 
this  daily  contest  was  extended  to  the  yearly  recurring  battle 
between  Winter  and  Summer;  between  the  frost  and  storm- 
giants  who  destroyed  men  and  the  labours  of  men,  and  the  bright 
beings  who,  coming  in  the  summer,  brought  life  and  fruitful- 
ness  and  peace  to  men.  Varied  modifications  of  this,  arising 
from  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  and  climate  in  which  the 
inheritors  of  the  general  myth  lived,  were  continuously  made. 
Grendel  and  his  mother,  when  we  consider  them  as  mythical, 
represent  not  so  much  the  fierce  winter  powers,  as  the  winter 
powers  on  the  sea-coast,  the  demoniac  welter  and  destroying 
strength  of  the  stormy  sea ;  and  along  with  that,  the  horror 
and  the  pestilence  of  the  moors  beyond  the  fringe  of  inhabited 
land  which  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  moor;  the 
malarious  fogs  which  brought  death  and  disease  to  men  and 
vegetation,  the  blinding  mist,  the  overwhelming  and  destroy- 
ing rains  and  hail  and  snow  to  which  the  moorland  seemed  to 
give  birth.  Beowulf  would  then  symbolise  the  Summer  who 
puts  an  end  to  these  terrors,  the  strong  bringer  of  light  and 
fruitfulness,  the  saviour  of  men.  The  dragon  story  is  another 
form  of  the  same  root-thought,  and  we  need  not  particularise 
it  too  much.  Some  have,  with  great  nicety,  made  Grendel 
represent  the  wild  sea  of  the  spring  equinox,  and  the  dragon 
the  storms  of  October  and  November,  in  fighting  against 
which  the  summer  dies.  But  when  the  myth  first  arose  there 
was  none  of  this  complex  thinking.  It  was  a  kind  of  childish 
story  about  summer  and  winter,  about  storms  and  calm,  such 
as  might  arise  to-day  in  Greenland. 

The  general  statement  is,  then,  that  the  whole  tale  of 
Beowulf  and  Grendel  and  the  dragon  had  its  far-off  origin  in 
the  myth  of  the  Summer  conquering  the  Winter.  But  there 
are  special  elements  in  the  myth  of  Grendel  and  Beowulf 
which  make  this  general  statement  inadequate.  The  Grendel 
story  seems  to  me  the  acorn  of  the  whole  poem,  the  aboriginal, 
primeval  matter.  The  theory  which  some  have  started,  that 
the  dragon  story  was  the  earliest,  and  that  Grendel  was  grafted 
upon  it,  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  sensitive  instinct  for  what 
is  old.  The  dragon  tale  is  the  ancient  myth  of  the  serpent 
Darkness  attacking  the  Light,  but  it  is  that  myth  in  a  some- 
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what  modern  shape,  degraded  into  one  of  its  thousandfold  forms 
in  the  Folk-Tales,  and  centuries  later  than  a  grim,  gray-haired 
creation  like  that  of  Grendel.  It  is,  however,  uplifted  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  poem,  though  still  further  modernised,  by 
being  moralised.  The  composer  of  Beowulf  intended,  I  think, 
and  this  seems  also  Professor  Earle's  view,  to  represent  under 
the  destroying  fires  of  the  dragon,  the  evil  forces  which  injure 
just  government  and  noble  kingship,  and  which  are  overthrown 
by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Beowulf  for  his  people.  The  dragon 
myth  in  Beovnilf  seems  to  be  a  modern  form  of  the  ancient  myth, 
and  to  have  been  made  more  modern  by  an  ethical  direction. 

It  is  very  different  with  Grendel.  His  story  is  the  anti(pie 
matter  of  the  poem,  and  it  is,  as  it  stands,  unique.  It  received 
no  further  circulation,  and  it  awakens  great  curiosity.  The 
name  itself  of  the  monster  is  a  i)uzzle.  Grimm  connects  it  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grindel  (a  bolt  or  bar),  a  word  found  in  various 
forms  among  tlu^  Teutonic  languages.  It  carries  with  it  the 
notion  of  the  bolts  and  bars  of  hell,  and  hence  of  a  fiend.  He 
conij)ares  it  to  the  German  hollrmjel  (a  hell-bar),  hence  the 
devil  or  the  devil's  own  ;  and  he  com])ares  Grendel,  thus  derived, 
witli  Loki,  whose  n;ime  he  links  to  h/km),  to  shut  up.  This  is 
somewhat  i'ar-l'etched,  and  a  mucli  simj)h'r  etymoh)gy  lias  been 
suggested.  Kttmuller  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  connect  the 
name  with  ffn'iKldn,  to  grind,  to  crusli  to  ]>ieces,  to  utterly 
destroy.  Greiuhd  is  then  the  tearer,  the  destroyer,  and  if  we 
bind  hill)  up  as  ;i  Wiiter-spirit  with  the  stormy  sea,  this  deriva- 
tif)n  well  expresses  the  crushing  and  battering  force  of  the 
waves  that  grind  the  rocks,  break  u])  the  ships,  and  rend  the 
seamen.  Hut  I  suspect  that  the  name  belongs  to  the  nmst 
ancient  form.s  of  the  Teutonic  tongue  —  to  a  language  as  old  as 
the  hills — such  as  wa.s  spoken  in  the  Stone  Age  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  the  myth  of  (ireiidel.  It  may  have  eoine 
to  the  'I'eiitons  through  the  Celts;  and  indeed  the  only  res.  ni- 
blanccH  to  it  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  Celtic. 

With  regard  to  the  conception  and  story  of  (Jrt'ndel  and  his 
mother,  thiTo  are  two  qtiestions  t<»  ask.  First,  Is  there  any- 
thing like  it  in  the  myths  of  other  countries?  and  secondly, 
Is  there  anything  that  resembles  it  in  after-stor)' '.' 

As  to  the  first  t|uest ion,  thi-re  are  general  n'semblances  in 
many  demoni.ic  and  r<ibber  forms,  in  the  Kakshasas  of  Iiitliti, 
an<l  (»ther  oriental  persons  who  are  cannibals,  and  in  all  the 
ogrcH  of  the  Folk-Tales.  FolyithemuH,  too,  lives  in  a  rave  by 
the  sea,  and  devours  men.  Tlie  story  of  Cacus  may  Im«  com- 
pared.   But  these  havt^  no  closeness  to  the  subject-matU>r  "f 
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Grendel.  We  come  nearer  to  it  when  we  think  of  the  giants  of 
the  Northern  imagination,  the  eotens  who  dwell,  like  Grendel, 
in  the  wild  wastes,  who  afterwards  become  the  hill-folk ;  the 
trolls  who  live  in  the  crags  and  caves,  but  who  are  also  con- 
ceived, in  the  earlier  and  simpler  way,  as  the  huge  indwellers 
of  the  dark  caves  under  the  overhanging  cliffs  which  run  back 
from  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean  which  clasps  the  Earth. 
Grendel  may  be  a  local  personification  of  one  of  these  giants, 
with  traits  added  to  him  derived  from  the  scenery  of  the  place 
where  the  story  first  upgrew,  and  I  daresay  something  of  this 
conception  entered  into  him.  But  there  is  more  in  him.  He 
belongs  not  only  to  the  sea,  but  to  the  moor  and  the  marsh, 
and  those  who  have  made  him  the  personification  of  the  plague 
of  the  poisonous  fen,  and  Beowulf  the  healthy  storm  wind  that 
disperses  the  deadly  vapour,  have  something  to  say  for  them- 
selves. But  to  confine  the  conception  of  Grendel  to  this,  and 
to  leave  out  the  sea,  is  to  be  too  fond  of  a  single  idea.  He  is  a 
mixture  of  many  things,  the  last  result  of  a  number  of  rude 
folk-ideas.  The  nearest  parallel  to  him  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  is  a  Celtic  myth,  and  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same  great 
age  which  I  impute  to  Grendel.  In  it  also  the  thoughts  of  the 
sea  and  the  moor  are  combined,  not  of  the  moor  itself,  but  of 
the  mists  and  waters  of  the  moor.  For  Grendel  is  essentially 
a  water-demon. 

In  the  mythic  history  of  Ireland,  the  Fomori  disturb  Par- 
tholon  and  his  people  under  the  leadership  of  a  giant  and  his 
mother.  The  Fomori  are  monsters,  one-handed,  one-footed. 
Their  name  is  derived  from /o??2?u?'/6  (under  seas),  and  they 
are  water-demons  who  are  hostile  to  men,  who  pay  unwelcome 
visits  to  the  land,  who,  dwelling  in  the  seas,  have  power  over 
the  ocean  and  lakes,  who  are  also  mythic  representations  of 
the  mists  and  baleful  fogs,  the  cold  and  stormy  winds  that 
injure  the  farmer's  work.  The  Welsh  have  also  a  Mailt  y 
Nos,  the  Night  Mailt,  a  she-demon  associated  with  the  cold 
malarious  fogs  on  marshy  lands  at  night.  Now  these  Fomori, 
demons  like  Grendel  of  the  sea  and  mist,  but  also,  like  him, 
semi-human,  are  fought  with  by  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand, 
and  conquered,  as  Grendel  is  by  Beowulf;  and  this  battle  is, 
of  course,  as  that  of  Beowulf  also,  made  by  the  mythologists 
into  the  dispersion  of  the  mists  by  the  sun,  and  the  stilling  of 
the  winter  storms  and  sea  by  the  triumphant  summer  sun.^ 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  Beowulf  myth  Grendel  loses  his  arm, 

1  For  all  this  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  Hihbert  Lectures  of  1886,  by  John 
Rhys,  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  pp.  592,  603,  610. 
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but  in  the  Irish  myth  that  Nuada,  the  conqueror  of  the  Fomori 
loses  his  hand ;  like  Tyr,  when  in  the  Norse  tale  he  binds  the 
Fenri  wolf.    The  hand  business  is  thus  reversed. 

I  have  also  found  in  Curtins's  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ire- 
land an  independent  parallel  to  the  rending  away  of  Grendel's 
arm.  It  is  in  the  Tale  of  the  Seven  Brothers  and  the  King  of 
France  (p.  270).  The  King  of  France  loses  his  children,  and 
asks  Finn  to  help  him.  He  sails  over  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
seven  brethren  with  him  is  Strong.  They  hear  that  when  a 
child  is  born  to  France,  a  hand  comes  down  the  chimney  and 
takes  the  child  away.  On  their  arrival  a  cliild  is  born,  and  at 
the  dead  of  night  the  hand  descends  and  gropes  for  the  child. 
"  Strong  caught  the  hand,  and  it  drew  him  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney.  Then  he  pulled  it  down  to  the  ashes,  again 
it  drew  him  uj)."  All  night  this  struggle  continued,  and  every 
stone  in  the  castle  of  the  King  of  France  was  trembling  in  its 
place  from  the  strife.  But  at  break  of  day  Strong  tore  from 
its  shoulder  th(^  arm  with  the  hand,  and  there  was  peace. 
Tlicn  tlicy  go  to  find  th(^  other  tln-(^e  cliihlren,  and  find  tliem 
drawing  water  to  cool  the  shoulder  of  MacM ulean,  from  whom 
the  arm  has  been  torn.  Tliey  d(diver  the  children,  and  Mac- 
Mulcan,  wlio  lias  a  sister,  i)ursues  them.  They  saw  the  sea 
raging  after  tliem.  "That  is  iMaeMnh;an,"  says  Wise,  anotlier 
of  tli(^  seven  brothers.  Tliis  duimonie,  sea-Hend  drags  the  shij) 
down,  and  tiiey  are  only  saved  by  Strong  making  a  Hail  out  of 
Mae.Mulcan,  and  thrashing  the  head  off  his  Ixxly  on  the  shiji; 
and  the  sea  is  filled  with  blood.  'I'his  is  a  curious  paralh'l. 
Strong  is  of  (tourse  the  same  as  Strongback  in  the  connnon 
folk-tale;  but  nevertheless  he  suits  with  lieowulfs  mighty 
strengtli.  The  sailing  over  the  sea  is  like  Im-owiiII's  voyage. 
The  tremi)ling  of  the  house  in  strife  is  like  tlie  shaking  of 
Heorot.  Tiie  rent  arm  is,  of  course,  a  similar  incident,  liy 
itself  it  might,  only  l)e  a  (coincidence,  but  what  follows  is 
reujarkable.  MacMulcan  is,  like  (irendel,  a  cicatun'  «»f  tli»» 
sea,  is  identical  in  the  tale  with  the  raging  sea.  His  head  is 
struck  off,  and  tin-  sea,  as  in  /imniilf  is  filled  with  blood,  lie 
has  a  sister,  like  (Jrendcl's  dam,  a  female  denuui.  I  wi>n<ler 
if  the  (Jrendel  tale  may  not.  be  a  Celtic  story,  which  in  very 
ancient  times  became  Teutonic.  Thesi'  are  the  only  simili- 
tudeH  to  (ireiKh'l  of  suHici»'nt  importance  I  have  Iwen  able  to 
rei'over,  and  they  point,  to  the  myth  <»f  (Jrendel  being,  as  I 
maintain,  of  a  primeval  ag«>,  of  the  age  of  t  he  giant  ratlier  tlian 
of  tlie  heio  myths;  tiiat  is,  it  existed  In-fore  tile  myth  of 
Buowa,  whii  li  was  afterwards  b»)und  up  wi^h  it.    The  deadly 
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influences  of  nature  were  probably  impersonated  before  the 
beneficent  influences. 

It  was  necessary,  since  so  much  has  been  made  of  it,  to 
discuss  this  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nature- 
mythologists ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  wander  far,  and  with 
great  vagueness,  in  that  direction.  I  am  much  more  disposed 
to  refer  the  whole  story  of  Grendel  to  such  a  tale  as  may  have 
arisen  all  over  the  North  in  the  remoter  days  of  history.  In 
very  early  times  a  general  tale  might  have  grown  up  of  the 
struggle  of  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  with  the  aboriginals  who 
lived  in  caves  in  the  unknown  lands,  and  whose  size  would  be 
magnified  by  superstitious  dread.  There  are  stories  of  this 
kind  in  Iceland,  of  wights  who  lived  in  deep  and  gloomy 
caverns.  There  is  a  cave-dweller's  tale  (edited  by  G.  Vigfus- 
son),  and  the  cave-wight  in  it,  whose  burning  eyes  are  like 
two  full  moons,  chants  monstrously  and  in  a  big  voice  a  song 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  death-song  over  the  cave-kin  of  the 
country.^  No  doubt  if  such  a  story  was  used  in  a  heroic  tale 
like  Beowulf,  myths  of  nature  would  be  mixed  up  in  it,  and  it 
would  be  handled  as  poets  handle  folk-tales.  It  would  lose 
the  simple  form,  the  naturalness  of  narrative,  and  take  heroic 
proportions  with  a  semi-divine  element  mingled  up  with  it. 
Now  if  such  a  conjecture  were  hereafter  to  be  rendered  prob- 
able, we  might  find  that  the  story  as  it  stands  in  the  Grettis 
Saga  would  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  quasi-historical 
source  of  the  G-rendel  story. 

As  to  the  after  existence  of  the  story,  that  fortunately  lies 
plain  before  us.  The  first  time  that  any  one  who  knew  the 
Beowulf  poem  read  the  Grettis  Saga,  he  recognised  his  old 
acquaintance  under  another  form,  and  said  to  himself  that  the 
story  of  Grendel  had  been  brought  over  to  Iceland  from 
Scandinavia  or  England,  or  that  the  same  thoughts  out  of 
which  the  Grendel  story  grew  took  a  similar  form  in  similar 
circumstances  of  climate,  in  a  land  incessantly  covered  with 
dark  and  dangerous  mists.  The  point  of  difference  is  that 
Glam,  who  represents  Grendel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  seas 
and  waters,  nor  is  he  a  primeval  demon.  He  is  only  the 
embodied  ghost  of  a  thrall  into  whom  the  demon  nature  of  the 
Haunter  he  has  slain  has  entered.  The  semi-divine  element 
is  altogether  gone  out  of  him.  But  the  fight  of  Grettir  with 
him  is  very  similar  to  the  fight  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel. 
Farther  on  in  the  tale  is  another  parallel.    Grettir  overcomes 

1  Grettis  fiaga,  Magnusson  and  Morris,  Notes,  p.  277. 
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a  giant  who  lives  in  a  cave  underneath  the  waterfalls.  This 
second  tale  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  tight  of  Beowulf 
with  Grendel's  dam,  and  is  connected  not  with  the  sea,  but 
with  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  earth.  I  content  myself  with 
quoting  from  Morris  and  ^Magnusson's  translation  the  pas- 
sages out  of  the  saga  which  was  probably  written  down  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  is  told  in  tlie  story  that  the  valley  where  Thorhall  fed 
his  sheep  was  so  haunted  that  his  shepherds  were  evilly 
entreated,  and  none  at  last  could  be  got  to  tend  the  outlying 
folds.  But  in  the  end  he  found  a  herd  —  Glam  by  name  — 
"  huge  and  uncouth,  with  gray  and  glaring  eyes  and  hair  that 
was  wolf-gray,  who  was  minded  to  do  the  work."  This  is  a 
description  which  recalls  Grendel,  and  the  things  afterwards 
told  of  his  ways  are  also  in  tune  with  the  monster.  Folk 
cannot  abide  him ;  he  is  a  loather  of  church  song,  and  his 
wlioop  is  as  big  as  liis  body.  Moreover,  he  is  ])agan  at  lu^art. 
"  The  ways  of  nu'U,"  he  says,  were  better  wIkmi  they  w<'r(^ 
heathen."  He  goes  forth  to  the  hills  on  Christmas  Kve  and, 
like  Grendel,  into  the  heavy  weather  —  thick  mirk,  roaring 
wind,  and  driving  snow.  The  haunter  meets  liim,  and  next 
day  he  is  found  dead,  blue  as  hell  and  as  great  as  a  neat  — 
a  thing  of  loathing.  I>ut  he  begins  a  new  life  and  haunts  in 
his  turn  instead  of  the  haunter,  slaying  those  who  meet  liim, 
riding  th<^  house  roofs  at  night,  a  dn'adful  seather  of  m(Mi,  and 
worse  in  winter  (here  the  (Ad  myth  creeps  in)  than  in  summer. 

Thorgaut,  a  tall  strong  man,  says  that  he  will  serve  Thorhall 
the  farmer,  and  striv(^  with  Glam.  Hut  on  Christmas  Kve  ho 
is  slain,  and  (ilani  waxes  mightier  now  and  slaughttTs  the 
cattle  and  the  neat-herds  at  the  farm,  till  all  nnui,  save  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  tlee  from  the  place;  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  whole  valley  \V(nd<l  be  laid  waste.  News  of  this  is 
brought  to  (Jrettir  as  news  of  (irendel  is  l)rought  to  Be(»wulf, 
and  he  has  like  lienwulf  the  strength  of  many  men.  So  ho 
eomes  t,o  Thorhall-Ktea<l  an<l  says  that  h««  will  have  a  sight  of 
the  thrall  and  lies  down  at  night  in  the  hall  waiting  for  (Jhun, 
and  the  hall  was  all  br(»ken  and  wreeked.  as  Ileorot  was  alter 
the  Htrife.  Then  tli<  re  is  a  great  battle  which  is  like  the 
battle  1  M'tweeii  i'.i'uwult"  and  Grendel.  **  I^ight  Imrned  in  the 
hall  through  tiie  night,  and  when  the  third  part  of  tiie  night 
wjis  j)assed,  (Jrettir  heard  huge  din  witlumt,  and  then  one  went 
up  iipon  the  houses  and  rocle  tl»e  luill  and  druve  IiIh  lieeU 
against  the  thateij  so  that  every  rafter  eraeki'il  again.  Tliat 
went  on  long,  and  then  h<'  e;im«'  ilnun  Iimim  tli.*  In >uHe  untl  went 
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to  the  door ;  and  as  the  door  opened,  Grettir  saw  that  the 
thrall  stretched  in  his  head  which  seemed  to  him  monstrously 
big  and  wondrous  thick  cut. 

"Glam  fared  slowly  when  he  came  into  the  door  and 
stretched  himself  high  up  under  the  roof,  and  turned  looking 
along  the  hall,  and  laid  his  arms  on  the  tie-beam  and  glared 
inwards  over  the  place.  The  farmer  would  not  let  himself  be 
heard,  for  he  deemed  he  had  had  enough  in  hearing  himself 
what  had  gone  .on  outside.  Grettir  lay  quiet,  and  moved  no 
whit ;  then  Glam  saw  that  some  bundle  lay  on  the  seat,  and 
therewith  he  stalked  up  the  hall  and  gripped  at  the  wrapper 
wondrous  hard ;  but  Grettir  set  his  foot  against  the  beam,  and 
moved  in  no  wise ;  Glam  pulled  again  much  harder,  but  still 
the  wrapper  moved  not  at  all ;  the  third  time  he  pulled  with 
both  hands  so  hard  that  he  drew  Grettir  upright  from  the 
seat;  and  now  they  tore  the  wrapper  asunder  between  them. 

^'Glam  gazed  at  the  rag  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wondered 
much  who  might  pull  so  hard  against  him ;  and  therewithal 
Grettir  ran  under  his  hands  and  gripped  him  round  the  mid- 
dle, and  bent  back  his  spine  as  hard  as  he  might,  and  his 
mind  it  was  that  Glam. should  shrink  thereat;  but  the  thrall 
lay  so  hard  on  Grettir's  arms  that  he  shrank  all  aback  because 
of  Glam's  strength. 

"  Then  Grettir  bore  back  before  him  into  sundry  seats ;  but 
the  seat  beams  were  driven  out  of  place,  and  all  was  broken 
that  was  before  them.  Glam  was  fain  to  get  out,  but  Grettir 
set  his  foot  against  all  things  that  he  might ;  nathless  Glam 
got  him  dragged  from  out  the  hall ;  there  had  they  a  w  ondrous 
hard  wrestling,  because  the  thrall  had  a  mind  to  bring  him  out 
of  the  house ;  but  Grettir  saw  that  ill  as  it  was  to  deal  with  Glam 
within  doors,  yet  worse  would  it  be  without,  therefore  he  strug- 
gled with  all  his  might  and  main  against  going  out-a-doors. 

"Now  Glam  gathered  up  his  strength  and  knit  Grettir 
towards  him  when  they  came  to  the  outer  door ;  but  when 
Grettir  saw  that  he  might  not  set  his  feet  against  that, 
all  of  a  sudden  in  one  rush  he  drave  his  hardest  against  the 
thrall's  breast,  and  spurned  both  feet  against  the  half-sunken 
stone  that  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  door ;  for  this  the 
thrall  was  not  ready,  for  he  had  been  tugging  to  draw  Grettir 
to  him,  therefore  he  reeled  aback  and  spun  out  against  the 
door,  so  that  his  shoulders  caught  the  upper  door-case  and  the 
roof  burst  asunder,  both  rafters  and  frozen  thatch,  and  there- 
with he  fell  open-armed  aback  out  of  the  house,  and  Grettir 
over  him. 
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"  Bright  moonlight  was  there  without,  and  the  drift  was 
Vjroken,  now  drawn  over  the  moon,  now  driven  from  oK  her ; 
and,  even  as  Glam  fell,  a  cloud  was  driven  from  the  moon 
and  Glam  glared  up  against  her.  And  Grettir  himself  says 
that  by  that  sight  only  was  he  dismayed  amidst  all  that  he 
ever  saw, 

"Then  his  soul  sank  within  him  so,  from  all  these  things, 
l)oth  from  weariness,  and  because  he  had  seen  Glam  turn  his 
eyes  so  horriVjly,  that  he  might  not  draw  the  short-sword,  and 
lay  wellnigh  'twixt  home  and  hell.  But  herein  was  there 
more  fiendish  craft  in  Glam  than  in  most  other  ghosts,  that 
he  spake  now  in  this  wise  — 

"  Exceeding  eagerly  liast  thou  wrouglit  to  meet  me,  Grettir, 
l)ut  no  wonder  will  it  be  deemed,  tliough  tliou  gettest  no  good 
hap  of  mo  ;  and  this  must  I  tell  thee,  that  tliou  hast  got  half 
the  strength  and  manhood  which  was  thy  lot  if  thou  hadst  not 
UH't  me :  now  I  may  not  take  from  tliee  the  strength 
wliich  thou  hast  got  before  tliis;  but  that  may  1  rule,  that 
thou  shalt  never  be  mighti(;r  than  now  thou  art ;  and  nathless 
art  thou  mighty  enow,  and  that  shall  many  an  one  learn. 
IIith(!rto  hast  thou  earned  fame  l)y  tliy  deeds,  but  henceforth 
will  wrongs  and  manslayings  fall  on  thee,  and  the  most  part 
of  tliy  doings  will  turn  to  tliy  woe  and  ill-haj) ;  an  outlaw 
shalt  thou  ix;  made,  and  ever  shall  it  be  thy  lot  to  dwell 
alone  abroad;  therefore  this  weird  I  lay  on  thee,  ever  in 
those  days  to  see  these  eyes  with  thine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt 
lind  it  hard  to  be  alone  —  an<l  that  shall  drag  thee  unto 
(h-ath." 

"Now  when  the.  thrall  had  thus  said,  the  astoniiiu-nt  fell 
from  Grettir  that  had  lain  im  him,  and  therewith  In-  drew  (he 
short-swonl  and  In-wed  the  hea<l  from  (ilani,  and  laiil  it  at  hia 
thigh." 

The  next  j»arall(;l  to  linnrulf  in  thf  (Jrettis  Saga  is  still 
iiH)ro  remarkahle.  Tin^  parts  of  Greiidel  and  his  dam  are 
r»!verHe(l.  It  is  tlni  Troll-wift^  wlio  gors  forth  to  a  certain 
house  to  slay  and  cut  nn-n  to  pirites  and  to  carry  tlnMu  olT  to 
her  (!ave  \inder  the  foicf.  it  is  the  man-giant  who  stays  at 
home  in  the  cave.  Tim  creatures  are  wat»T  ilvvelh'rs  and  are 
mixed  up  with  the  j)owrrs  of  water  like  (in-ndrl  and  hi.s 
niothrr.  The  eav»'  whrrr  they  «lwell  and  the  lirrliglit  in  it  are 
like  the  cave  and  the  lire  in  tin-  aneirnt  poiMU.  Tln»  batth» 
with  the  giant  in  it  in  uh  likr  the  )>atth<  with  (iremh'I's  (hint  uit 
t In-  |»ri'vioM,s  bat  f  h'  of  ( i nM t  ir  with  t hi'  Troll- wife  is  lik«' t  h;it  of 
Beownir  wifli  l      Tlii'Tr..ll  wilodies  "t"  1  ho  1om8  of  luT 
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arm  as  Grendel  dies  of  the  same  loss.  The  tearing,  rending 
and  battering  down  of  the  house  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Gren- 
del. When  Grettir  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  waterfall  and 
plunges  into  the  boiling  wave  and  dives  under  the  waterfall  to 
reach  the  cave  while  the  priest  sits  waiting  above,  we  recall 
Beowulf  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  ISTess  and  diving  into  the 
welter  of  water  and  up  into  the  cave,  while  the  thegns  sit 
waiting  on  the  rocks  above.  When  Grettir  slays  the  giant 
and  the  waves  of  the  force  are  stained  with  blood  and  the 
priest,  believing  Grettir  dead,  goes  home,  we  remember  the 
lolood-stained  sea  and  that  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar  returned, 
thinking  that  Beowulf  was  dead.  There  is  even  a  parallel  in 
one  of  the  words  used.  The  giant  fights  with  a  glaive  which 
cuts  and  thrusts,  and  the  saga  says  that  men  called  that  weapon 
"  heft-sax."  Hrunting,  the  sword  Hunferth  lends  to  Beowulf, 
is  called  haeftmece,  and  the  term  occurs  only  this  once  in  the 
whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  question  then  arises, 
Did  it  slip  from  Beowulf  into  the  Grettis  Saga  ? 

Here  are  the  parts  of  the  story  necessary  to  quote.  They 
are,  as  before,  taken  from  Morris  and  Magnusson's  transla- 
tion. 

Stein vor,  the  good  wife  of  Sandheaps,  has  lost  her  good  man 
and  her  house  carle  by  a  haunting.  Blood  was  left  in  the 
house,  about  the  outer  door.  Grettir  heard  the  tale  and  says 
that  he  will  abide  the  night  in  the  house,  and  he  lay  down 
but  did  not  take  off  his  clothes.  "When  it  drew  towards 
midnight  he  heard  great  din  without,  and  thereafter  came  into 
the  hall  a  huge  Troll-wife,  with  a  trough  in  one  hand  and  a 
chopper  wondrous  great  in  the  other ;  she  peered  about  when 
she  came  in  and  saw  where  Guest  (this  was  Grettir's  assumed 
name)  lay,  and  ran  at  him,  but  he  sprang  up  to  meet  her,  and 
they  fell  a-wrestling  terribly  and  struggled  together  for  long 
in  the  hall.  She  was  the  stronger,  but  he  gave  back  with 
craft,  and  all  that  was  before  them  was  broken,  yea,  the  cross- 
panelling  withal  of  the  chamber.  She  dragged  him  through 
the  door,  and  so  into  the  outer  doorway,  and  then  he  betook 
himself  to  struggling  hard  against  her.  She  was  fain  to  drag 
him  from  the  house,  but  might  not  till  they  had  broken  away 
all  the  fittings  of  the  outer  door,  and  borne  them  out  on  their 
shoulders  :  then  she  laboured  away  with  him  down  to  the 
river,  right  down  to  the  deep  gulf. 

"By  then  was  Guest  exceeding  weary,  yet  must  he  either 
gather  his  might  together  or  be  cast  by  her  into  the  gulf.  All 
night  did  they  contend  in  such  wise.  .  .  .    But  now  when  they 
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came  to  the  gulf  of  the  river,  he  gives  the  hag  a  swing  round 
and  therewith  got  his  right  hand  free,  and  swiftly  seized  the 
short-sword  that  he  was  girt  withal,  and  smote  tlie  Troll  there- 
with on  the  shoulder  and  struck  off  her  arm,  and  therewithal 
was  he  free,  but  she  fell  into  the  gulf  and  was  carried  down 
the  force." 

So  ends  the  first  fight,  but,  as  in  Beowulf,  there  is  another 
underneath  the  waterfall.  Grettir  is  sure  that  tliere  is  more 
to  be  known  of  these  monsters,  and  he  passes  to  the  cliff,  fifty 
feet  above  the  whirlpool,  and  girt  with  the  short-sword  leaped 
off  the  cliff  into  the  force. 

"And  Grettir  dived  under  the  force,  and  hard  work  it  was 
because  the  whirlpool  was  strong,  and  he  had  to  dive  down  to 
the  bottom  before  he  might  come  up  under  the  force.  But 
thereby  was  a  rock  jutting  out,  and  thereon  he  gat ;  a  great 
cave  was  under  the  force,  and  the  river  fell  over  it  from  the 
sheer  rocks.  lie  went  up  into  tlie  cave,  and  tliere  was  a  great 
fire  flaming  from  amidst  of  brands ;  and  there  he  saw  a  giant 
sitting  withal,  marvellously  great  and  dreadful  to  look  on. 
J5ut  when  Grettir  came  anigh,  the  giant  leapt  up  and  caught 
uj)  a  glaive  and  smote  at  tin*  newcomer,  for  with  that  glaive 
iiiiglit  a  man  both  cut  and  tluust ;  a  wooden  shaft  it  had,  and 
that  fashion  of  weapon  men  calh'd  then,  heft-sax. 

"Grettir  hewed  l)ack  against  liim  with  tlii'  short-sword,  \\\n\ 
smote  tlie  shaft  so  tliat  he  struck  it  asunder;  then  was  the 
giant  fain  to  stretcli  aliack  for  a  sword  that  liung  up  tliere  in 
the  cave;  but  therewithal  Grettir  smote  him  afore  into  the 
breiist,  and  smote  off  wellnigh  all  the  breast-bone  and  the  belly, 
so  that  the  i)owels  tunibled  out  of  him  and  fell  into  the  river, 
and  w<'re  driven  d(jwn  along  the  stream;  and  as  the  priest  sat 
]jy  the  rope,  he  saw  (pertain  liln-es  all  (!overed  with  blood  sw»'pt 
down  the  swirls  of  tlie  stream;  then  he  grew  unsteatly  in  his 
j)la(!e  and  thought  for  sure  that  (In'ttirwas  deatl.  so  he  ran 
from  tlie  liolding  of  the  rope  and  gat  him  home.  Thither  lie 
came  in  the  evening  and  said,  as  one  who  kn«'W  it  well,  that 
(Jrettir  was  dead,  and  that  great  seathe  was  it  of  su<*h  a  man, 

"Now,  of  Grettir  must  it  be  told  that  he  let  litth«  spaee  go 
betwixt  his  blows  or  ever  the  giant  wa.s  (h'ad.  Then  he  went 
up  the  eav<',  and  kindled  a  light  and  espied  the  eavi*.  The 
story  tells  not  how  much  he  got  therein,  but  men  »hM'm  that  it 
must  liave  been  something  great.  Hut  there  lu«  aUtde  on  into 
the  night;  and  he  Inund  there  the  lM)n<'H  (»f  two  men,  and  lH>n« 
them  together  iu  a  bag;  then  lie  made  off  from  the  eav««  and 
swam  t(»  the  rope  and  shodU  il.  and  thought  that  the  pri.  st 
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would  be  there  yet ;  but  when  he  knew  that  the  priest  had 
gone  home,  then  must  he  draw  himself  up  by  strength  of 
hand,  and  thus  he  came  up  out  on  to  the  clifE." 

The  parallel  is  very  close,  and  three  suggestions  may  be 
made  concerning  it.  Either  the  Beowulf  Saga  was  known 
over  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  lays  came  from  Norway  or 
the  Western  Isles  to  Iceland  with  the  first  settlers ;  or  some 
of  the  roving  Icelanders  had  heard  of  the  tale  in  England,  and 
brought  it  back  to  Iceland  in  a  broken  fashion ;  or  there  was  a 
tale  older  than  Beoivulf  itself  —  a  combination  of  a  nature- 
myth  and  a  folk-tale  —  which  was  common  property  of  the 
Northmen,  and  out  of  which  the  Grendel  story  in  Beowulf,  and 
the  Glam  and  Troll  story  both  grew  independently  of  each 
other. 

One  more  parallel  suggested  in  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale 
(vol.  ii.  p.  503)  remains  to  be  noticed.  "In  the  English  poem 
of  Eger  and  Grime  in  the  Percy  MS.,  there  is  the  echo  of  the 
Beowulf  story  in  the  hand  of  Grey  Steele,  the  monster  knight 
of  the  moor ;  and  that  noble  brand  Egeking  mentioned  there, 
which  King  Fundus  got  from  '  full  far  beyond  the  Greekes  sea,' 
may  be  the  last  traditional  descendant  of  the  hefti-sax,"  Beo- 
wulf's haeft-mece.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the  sword-part  of  this 
parallel.  The  haeft-mece  in  Beoivulf  is  not  Beowulf's  sword 
but  Hunferth's,  and  though  it  is  famous,  it  would  scarcely 
become  traditional,  as  it  fails  in  the  encounter  with  Grendel. 
The  only  really  mythic  sword  in  Beowulf  is  the  ancient  sword 
of  the  cave  itself,  and  of  that  nothing  is  really  left  but  the  hilt. 
There  are  swords  enough  to  get  Egeking  from  without  tracing 
it  to  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WALDHERE 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  story  of 
Beowulf  and  Grendel  did  not,  like  the  other  sagas  of  the  North, 
become  a  part  of  the  Norse-German  cycle  of  romance.  The 
story  sto]>s  dead  ;  we  liear  n()  more  of  it.  The  (loths  or  Jutes 
who  dw(dt  in  the  noith  of  Denmark  and  Southern  Sweden 
])OSsessed  it.  The  Danes  of  the  islands  })Ossessed  it.  It  ])assed 
downwards  to  dw(dl  among  tlie  Angh's,  ;ind  the  story  may  have 
readied  the  se;i-board  Saxons  wlio  came  to  Enghmd.  lint  it 
gets  no  farther.  Why  did  it  not  pass  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
old  Saxons  ?  Why  did  it  not  become  a  ])art  of  Northern 
German  legend?  It  does  not  do  so;  tliere  is  no  traee  of  it. 
There  is  no  evidences  for  tlie  eonjeeture  that  it  was  f)iie  of  tin' 
aneient  songs  to  wJiicrh  tlie  Franks  listened. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Angh's  alone  thn'W  the 
myths  and  tales  of  it  into  lays,  and  that  when  the  whole  l)ody 
of  them  emigrate»l  to  our  islaud,  they  left  the  Continent  naked 
of  the  tale.  It  would  not  have  had  time  then  t^)  b<"come  a  part  of 
G«'rman  saga.  If  the  Danes  ha<l  ]»ut  it  into  verse,  I  do  not 
utiderstaml  why  it  was  not  carriecl  into  Northern  (lermany. 
I  {U)njeeture  then  that  something  broke  the  literary  connection 
on  th«^  Continent,  or  that  the  story  w;i,s  developed  only  when 
the  Angles  got  into  jiritain. 

Ag.'iin,  if  the  .Jut.es  or  Saxons  had  it,  why  are  there  only 
vague  traces  of  it  in  ])lace  names  in  our  Southern  England? 
I  (M)njecture  again  that  the  stori(?s  were  not  8ha|»ed  into  verso 
by  the  .lutes.'  Or  it  may  be,  since  they  were  a  small  party  of 
warriors  and  hari  so  desperatt^  a  bit  of  lighting  to  do,  that  they 
would  think,  if  they  had  the  songs,  more  of  slaughtor  and  of 

*  UiiloHH,  nt^  I  hiivn  hoforr  .HUu'yHt*'*!,  tlwro  wort'  .Iiitliih  or  Frlnl»n  nrHlrn* 

on  tlu'  Hi-ii-lxijird,  houtli  iif  llir  l-'nriti,  iiiiidii^  wlioiu  lUr  Aiiclrn.  on  ihrir  nrrtvnl. 
(•luiitl  till'  liivH  of  Hrincti{f  I'xlNtln^.  Sui'li  ii  <llHi  <t\ory.  If  Wf  inuy  wttli  miv 
nnilmliilit y  iiiiii(;lni*  it  -- wiuiM  Im<  llkdy  to  iiwiikm  in  tli)<  Aiit:lr>i«  a  trvnU 
ItilorcHt  lu  tlu'ir  own  form  «»f  iUr  llruwu(f  luyit,  iiinl  t"  m.  r.  i-*.  ih.  \.  ol 
Ww  lay». 
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plunder  than  of  preserving  poetry.  But  the  Angles  went  en 
masse,  with  all  their  women  and  all  their  bards,  and  they 
would  take  their  literature  with  them.  It  was  they,  I  hold, 
who  in  our  England  worked  on  the  lays  before  the  Christian 
poet  wove  them  together. 

Again,  if  the  lays  existed  in  Southern  Sweden  and  in  the 
north  of  Denmark,  what  became  of  them  there  ?  It  seems  as 
if  there  also  they  died  out,  or  existed,  not  in  verse,  but  only 
as  a  folk-tale.  It  was  perhaps  in  that  form  that  they  got  into 
Norway  and  thence  to  Iceland,  if  we  may  explain  in  this  way 
the  similarities  between  the  Beowulf  story  and  the  tales  of 
Glam  and  the  Troll-wife  in  the  legend  of  Grettir.  But  the 
more  likely  conjecture  is  that  these  similarities  arose  from  Ice- 
landic rovers  bringing  back  the  story  from  England  or  the  Isles. 
Had  the  story  really  been  established,  even  as  a  folk-tale,  I 
think  we  should  have  had  some  further  trace  of  it  in  the 
Norse  tales. 

I  am  inclined  then  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Angles 
alone  retained  the  Beowulf  lays,  or  alone  made  them  into  a 
poem.  If  this  have  any  truth  in  it,  it  isolates  the  poem  with 
us.  But  if  we  may  be  proud  of  this,  we  may  be  humbled  by 
another  consideration.  The  Norse  and  Teutonic  sagas  were 
developed  on  the  Continent  and  in  Iceland  into  full  romances, 
carefully  worked  and  treated  with  art.  There  was  enough  of 
poetic  power  to  do  this  work.  But  after  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  the  story  of  Beowulf  underwent  no  further  develop- 
ment, and  what  we  have  of  it  is  rudely  wrought.  Yet  we  must 
not  blame  the  Northern  Englishmen  too  much  for  this.  There 
was  not  time  to  work  further  at  the  tale.  The  Danes  destroyed 
the  Northumbrian  poetry,  and  when  literature  was  revived  in 
Wessex  by  Alfred,  southern  Englishmen  seem  to  have  had 
little  care  for  poetry  of  this  kind,  and  little  power  of  imagina- 
tive invention.  Beowulf  stands  alone  then,  when  it  is  looked 
at  along  with  the  carefully  wrought  tales  of  Sigurd  or  Theod- 
ric,  like  some  crag  of  Plutonic  rock,  rugged  and  weather-worn, 
which  rises  among  the  later  strata  of  a  gentler  age ;  the  sole 
remnant  of  an  ancient  cycle  of  stories  which  have  entirely 
perished. 

When  that  ancient  cycle  was  dying  a  new  cycle  had  begun, 
and  its  tales  grew  by  accretion  for  centuries  in  Germany  and 
among  the  Norse  folk,  and  have  continued  working  in  literature 
to  the  present  day.  It  was  not  till  quite  lately  that  we  had 
some  proof  that  any  of  them  had  an  influence  on  English  lit- 
erature or  touched  at  all  our  country.    Now,  however,  since 
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1860,  we  know  tliat  one  at  least  of  this  new  cycle  of  tales  — 
one  wliicli  belonged  to  the  Theodric  cycle  and  was  embodied  in 
the  Vilkina  saga  —  was  domesticated  in  England;  and  if  one 
of  them,  and  one  of  the  least  important,  is  fonnd  in  a  Southern 
English  dialect,  it  is  of  the  highest  probability  that  others 
were  also  written  down  from  tlie  songs  of  wandering  bards. 
But,  if  they  existed,  they  have  all  perished.  Ko  land  was  ever 
more  ravaged  hy  successive  wars  than  the  land  of  ancient 
English  literature.  Scarcely  a  shred  of  romantic  manuscrijit 
survives;  so  thorough  in  destruction  were  pagan  Dane  and 
Christian  monk,  were  the  years  of  ignorance,  of  long  neglect, 
of  the  tyranny  of  Latin,  of  the  harrying  of  the  monasteries  by 
war  and  hy  reform,  of  modern  fires  and  modern  dam])S. 

Tlie  discovery  of  almost  every  imi)ortant  extant  Anglo- 
Saxon  ])oem  has  been  of  special  interest.  And  tlie  discovery 
of  the  ]>archment  leaves  which  tell  us  that  the  English  had 
examples  Ijefore  them  of  the  Korse-German  cycle  alter  the 
ag(5  (A  Beowulf  dova  not  want  the  element  of  sensation.  I'ro- 
fessor  WerlaufP,  looking  through  a  great  mass  of  loose  papers 
in  the  National  Library  at  Coj)enhag»Mi,  turned  uj)  two  vellum 
])ages  of  a  great  age  which  had  been  used  for  the  binding  of  a 
b(;ok,  and  saw  that  they  were  covered  with  Old  English  lines 
of  verse,  sixty-two  lines  in  all.  How  they  came  to  Denmark 
no  one.  (!Ould  t(dl,  biit  it  was  conjeelured  that  when  Thorkelin 
searched  England  for  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  and  found 
licoirulf,  lie  picked  U})  also  these  two  jiieces  of  ]>archnn'nt  and 
brought  them  with  him  to  ('oi»enhagen.  W'eilantf  handed 
tiiem  on  to  Stephens  to  e<lit,  and  the  literary  exultation  of 
this  scholar  at  i\n'.  discovery  makes  his  little  b»»ok  upon  tliem 
pleusant  rciiding. 

lie  found  that  the  two  sluM'ts  were  not  continuous  l)ur 
dilferent  portions  of  the  poem,  and  conjectured  that  the  wliole 
of  the  story  had  been  in  manuscript.  \\ C  had  jtroot,  he  iield. 
that  a  p(H  iii  Ix'longing  to  the  Teutonics  eyeh^  and  perliaps  as 
long  as  lU'oiriilf,  existed  in  English,  and  Stepliens  thoui;ht 
that  the  handwriting  was  as  old  as  the  ninth  century  and  the 
jjoem  as  old  as  the  eighth.  ;\s  the  I'ragiiient  ret'ers  t«»  the 
Weland  and  tiie  Theodric  Sagas,  it  makes  it  prol»al>le  tliat  Inith 
these  Sagas  were  known  in  I'lngland  a  probaltility  wliii-h  is 
conlirmed  by  the  />(<;/*  poem.  Those  wiio  have  written  on  t)i<« 
fragment  in  (Jermanv,  and  chiefly  Miillenlnd",  a;4r««e  (»n  tiie 
whole  with  tiie.He  dat«>H.     Eacli  siieet  eontain.s  thirty-oiii*  lineM 

from  the  story  nf  ^Vahillere.  'I'lie  lirst  is  H  ildev,'Ut  lie's  H|M'.  .  'i 
to   W'aldhere.  urging  him  to  the  li  dit  with  (nilhhere.  I 
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second  is  the  interchange  of  words  between  Waldhere  and 
Guthhere.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a.  long  interval  between 
the  two  fragments  we  possess. 

The  personages  mentioned  in  these  two  leaves  are  ^tla, 
Guthhere,  Waldhere,  Hildeguthe,  and  Hagena,  and  they  told 
Stephens  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  early  version  of  the 
romance  of  Walther  of  Aquitaine.  There  are  three  forms, 
Miillenhof  says,  in  which  this  saga  of  Walther  has  come  down 
to  us  —  a  German  form,  a  probably  Frankish  form,  and  a 
Polish  form.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  German.  The 
German  form  is  not  in  existence,  but  we  have  a  translation  of 
it  into  Latin  hexameters  written  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall.  Our  fragments  are  probably  an  English 
translation  from  the  original  German  version.  The  story,  as 
Ekkehard  tells  it,  is  perhaps  worth  a  sketch  — 

Attila  ^  has  invaded  the  Franks  under  Gibica's  rule,  and 
taken  from  them  tribute,  treasure,  and  a  noble  youth,  Hagen, 
as  a  hostage.  Marching  on,  he  attacks  the  Burgundians  and 
takes  Hildegund,  daughter  of  Hereric  their  king,  as  hostage. 
Lastly,  he  descends  on  the  Aquitanians,  and  their  king 
^Ifhere  gives  him  his  son  Walther  as  hostage,  and  Walther 
is  already  affianced  to  Hildegund.  These  three  then  are 
brought  up  together  and  become  personages  in  the  court  of 
Attila.  Hildegund  has  the  care  of  all  the  treasures,  Walther 
is  the  leader  of  the  Hunnish  host,  and  Hagen,  his  nearest 
friend,  is  his  war-comrade.  At  a  certain  time  Hagen  flees  to 
the  Franks  to  join  his  new  liege,  Gunther,  and  afterwards 
Walther  and  Hildegund  also  escape.  They  carry  off  treasure 
from  the  Huns  whom  Walther  has  made  drunk;  and  both, 
mounted  on  Walther's  war-horse.  Lion,  ride  away  till,  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  they  reach  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Worms. 
The  ferryman  tells  the  tale  of  the  great  horse,  the  warrior, 
the  maiden,  and  the  treasure  chests,  in  the  hall  of  Gunther, 
King  of  the  Franks.  Hagen  breaks  forth  into  joy :  "  This  is 
my  comrade  Walther  from  the  Huns."  Gunther  cries  out  also 
for  joy:  "This  is  the  treasure  of  Gibica,  I  will  have  it";  and 
with  Hagen  and  eleven  warriors  he  pursues  after  Walther  who 
has  reached  the  forest  of  the  Vosges.  But  Hagen  is  sorrowful, 
not  wishing  to  light  with  his  friend,  and  he  warns  Gunther 
that  if  he  had  ever  seen  Walther  in  the  wrath  of  battle,  he 
would  not  think  him  so  easy  to  despoil. 

Now  night  has  come,  and  in  a  pleasant  cave,  between  two 


^  I  use  the  better  kuowu  form  oi  the  names  in  this  account. 
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hills,  and  soft  witli  green  grass,  Walther  is  sluml)ering,  liis  head 
on  his  lady's  laj),  wliile  she  keeps  watch ;  for  VV^ilther  has 
known  no  sleep  for  fourteen  days  save  when  he  leant  upon  his 
shield.  In  the  dawn  Hildegund  sees  a  dust-cloud  and  Avakens 
Walther.  "  Hlay  me,"  she  cries,  "  lest  I  should  belong  to  the 
Huns  and  not  to  thee  !  "  But  Walther  knows  the  lielm  of 
Hagen,  and  hiughing  says  :  "These  are  not  Huns,  but  Xiblung 
Franks"  {Franci  nebulones);  and  vows  that  tlie  Franks  shall 
not  have  a  grain  of  tlie  treasure.  They  jjarley,  but  in  vain,  and 
Hagen  witlidraws  from  the  battle  and  sits  down  to  look  on 
from  a  neiglibouring  hill.  Tlien  the  tight  begins,  and  Waltlier, 
swording  in  a  narrow  place  where  only  one  can  meet  him,  slays 
the  eleven  warriors,  so  that  Gunther  is  left  alone.  AValther, 
watching  from  his  vantage  ground,  sees  Gunther  Hy  to  Hagen, 
and,  after  talk,  these  two  kiss  one  another,  and  Walther  fears 
that  the  kiss  bodes  no  good.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it,  for  they 
have  agreed  to  draw  AValther  from  liis  hold  and  ambush  him 
upon  the  way. 

It  is  now  again  night,  and  Walther,  having  wept  and  i)rayed 
over  the  warriors  he  has  slain,  sleeps  in  a  cave,  and  in  the 
morning,  taking  horses  and  treasure,  goes  on  his  way.  But 
when  a  mile  was  now  measured,  Uwy  hear  the  beating  of  horse 
hoofs,  and  see  Gunther  and  Hagen  riding  down  upon  tln  in. 
"  Fl(^(^,  flee  !  "  cries  Hildegund.  No,"  he  answers  ;  "if  honour 
fail,  shame*  waits  on  my  last  hour."  Then  he  ap|»eals  to  Hagen, 
for  old  frieuflsliip  and  love,  as  Cuchulainn  ajipealed  to  Ferdia, 
not  to  tight  with  him;  l)ut  llagcn  lias  lost  his  nejihew  —  '*  niy 
tender,  soft,  bright  flower"  —  in  the;  battle,  and  he  will  have 
recjuital  for  his  i)lood.  So  two  meet  with  one,  and  Waltlier 
smites  off  G anther's  leg,  and  Hagen  Walther'^  right  hand,  tor 
WaltluM-'s  sword  lias  tiown  to  ])ie(U'H,  so  dire  was  tlie  blow  lie 
gave  to  Hagen's  ln-lni.  Ibit  a  right  hand  lost  is  nothing  to  the 
great  warrior,  an«l  driving  the  stump  of  his  arm  into  the 
shield,  he  lights  on  with  his  half-sword  in  his  left  lian<i.  And 
now  enrag«!(l  he  st  rikes  Hagen  so  tierce  a  stroke  that  his  right 
eye  is  forced  ont  and  all  his  face  laid  ojien  to  the  jaw.  'I'his 
is  enough,  and  they  sit  down  in  lull  Iriendshiji  again,  n-newing 
their  bond  of  blood  ;  joke  over  t  heir  woumls,  and  part —  Hagen 
with  (innther  for  Worms;  Waltlier  and  Hildeguml  and  all  the 
treasure  for  A(|uit.aiiie,  where,  after  a  gloritxis  marriage  and  his 
father's  death,  he  reigns  triumj)hant ly  for  thirty  yt-ars. 

'IMiis  is  the  outline  ol"  a  story  wliich  is  told  witli  a  great  deal 
of  vigour,  and  with  soim-  leiding  for  natural  scenery,  that  kind 
of  solt  woodland  ia  which  the  roukanci;  writers  ileliglttod.  U 
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is  greatly  enlivened  by  dialogue,  which  rises  sometimes  into 
passion.  There  was  evidently  plenty  of  dialogue  in  the  early 
saga,  and  all  that  we  have  in  our  English  fragments  is  dialogue. 
The  first  of  the  two  fragments,  which  I  give  here,  is  the  speech 
by  which  Hildeguthe  kindles  Waldhere  to  the  fight  with  Guth- 
here  and  the  eleven  warriors,  and  proves  again,  if  we  needed 
proof,  with  what  eagerness  the  Teutonic  women  joined  in  the 
interests  of  war  and  felt  for  the  honours  of  their  lord.  "  Then 
did  Hildeguthe  courage  him  greatly 


"  Truly  of  Weland       the  work  ne'er  deceiveth 
Any  of  men      who  Mimming  ^  can  wield, 
Hoary  of  edges  !      Oft  failed  in  the  war 
Man  after  man,       blood-marbled,  sword-wounded  !  — 

^tla's  fore-fighter,       let  not  thy  force  now 
Drop  to-day  downward  ;       let  droop  not  thy  lordship  1 

Now  is  the  day 
Thou  shalt  have  one  thing      or  else  another — 
Or  lose  thy  life,       or  long-lived  dominion 
Make  thine  among  men,       ^If here's  son  ! 
At  no  time,  my  Chief,       do  I  chide  thee  with  words ; 
Since  never  I  saw  thee       at  the  sword-playing  — 
Through  wretched  fear       of  whatever  warrior  — 
Flee  out  of  the  fight,       or  in  flight  on  the  field, 
Or  care  for  thy  corse,       though  a  crowd  of  the  foe 
On  thy  breast-byrnie       with  bills  were  a-hewing  ; 
But  to  fight  forward       was  ever  thy  seeking ! 
O'er  the  mark  was  thy  measure,'^       Meter  of  meeds  ! 
So  I  feared  thou  would' st  fight,       too  fiercely  by  far, 
Around  the  camp-ramparts,       in  close  set  of  war, 
With  some  other  of  heroes  !       Then  honour  thyself 
By  thy  great  doings       while  good  fortune  rules  !  " 

There  are  eight  other  lines,  the  allusions  in  which  are  ob- 
scure, but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  writer's  hand. 

1  Mimming  (Mimungr)  was  the  masterpiece  of  Weland,  the  most  famous 
sword  in  the  Northern  world.  It  descended  to  Widia  or  AVudga,  his  son.  This 
is  the  only  mention  of  it  in  Old  English,  but  we  hear  of  it  later  on  in  the 
romance  of  Horn  Child,  a  Middle  English  poem  — 

Than  sche  lete  forth  bring 
A  swerd  hongand  bi  a  ring; 

To  Horn  sche  it  bitaught. 
It  is  the  make  (mate)  of  Miming; 
Of  all  swerdes  it  is  king. 

And  Weland  it  wrought; 

Bitterfer  the  swerd  bight. 

But  Mimming  is  originally  the  work  of  Mimir,  the  great  smith,  who  was  the 
master  of  Weland,  and  who  is  the  same  as  Regin  in  the  Volsunga  Saga.  At 
least  so  Grimm  declares. 

2  "Thy  measure  o'er  the  mark,"  that  is,  I  conjecture,  "Thy  place  was 
beyond  the  front-line  of  the  battle." 
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The  second  fragment  is  not  so  vigorous  or  so  human.  It 
is  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  between  Guthliere  and  Waklhere, 
and  its  main  interest  is  in  the  mention  of  names  which  belong 
to  the  cycle  of  Romance  tliat  collected  round  Theodric.  As 
Weland's  sword  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  passage,  so  here 
Widia,  Weland's  son,  "the  kinsman  of  Nithad,"  is  spoken  of  as 
having  rescued  Theodric  from  great  straits.  It  is  plain  that 
the  poem  was  written  when  the  Theodric  saga  was  well  estab- 
lished. 

As  to  its  date,  the  poem  seems  to  be  so  antique  in  form  that 
it  is  put  back  to  the  eighth  century,  and  its  German  original 
belongs  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  That  W'as  a 
time  of  copious  ])r()duction  of  lays  among  the  Loml)ards ;  Vig- 
fusson  and  Powell  have  unearthed  from  the  record  of  J*aul  the 
Deacon,  who  died  in  790,  two  close  paraphrases  of  old  ^^Ifwine 
lays  which  are  contemporary  with  the  poems  of  Caedmon,  if 
we  take  the  probable  date  of  them  as  between  Paul  and  .Klfwine. 
^^^Ifwine  yTuidwineson  is  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lomljurds,  wlio 
died  in  572.  They  go  on  to  say  that  "these  songs"  (assuming 
that  I'aul's  ])rose  was  derived  from  songs,  and  assuming  also 
their  own  date)  "are  tlie  earliest  ieni;iiiis  of  Teutonic  epic 
])oetry  wliicli  we  hav»;  any  exact  knowledge  of."  The  first  of 
these  is  cei-tainly  a  brilliant  example  of  the  heroic  lay;  the 
second  seems  to  me  mucli  more  like  a  piece  of  m<»nkisli  liistory. 
Tliey  will  both  be  f(»jnul  ;it  j).  lii.,  etc.,  of  tlie  Introdnctioii  to 
the  Corjtus  PoHinim  Jinrfulc.  Tliere  are,  perhaps,  several  other 
})assages  in  I'aul  from  poems  of  this  early  period. 

One  otlier  vernacular  fragment  of  song  of  an  early  tim<»  — 
belonging  to  the  heroic  cycle  —  is  not  I'jij^dish  but  (icrnian,  yet 
is  connected  in  manner  ami  style  with  Waldhrrc.  It  is  tlie 
ancifut  lay  of  1  Ia<lulirand  and  llildebrand,  and  was  found,  as 
Wold/ii'i'fi  was  found,  on  a  |iif(  r  of  jiarcliment  u.sed  in  l)inding  a 
book,  in  the  monastery  of  I'ulda.  It  is  a  MS.,  we  an*  told,  i»f 
the  eighth  century,  and  was  nrobably  sung  as  a  lay  in  the 
seventh.  The  Htory  is  curiously  like  the  story  «>f  Solirab  and 
Itustum,  though  we  do  not  know  the  issue  of  the  tight.  Hihlt»- 
biand  challriigrH  his  son  I  ladubraml,  to  single  combat.  IlihU^ 
brand  asks  of  what  jiarentagi*  he  is,  and  hears  from  Hadnbraiul 
enougli  to  prove  that  he  is  his  son  wlwun  lie  had  left  iM-hind  in 
Italy  asachild  of  thrcr  years  old  wIhmi  lie  fled  years  ag<»  ti» 
the  east  from  ( >doa<'er.  Ili*  diMdares  his  fatherh(N>d,  hi.n  son 
does  not  Indieve  him  1 1 ildelirand,  he  says,  is  long  Hiuvv  d<*a(l. 
At  this  the  fatlx  r  mourns  the  fate  which  is  near  him  of  fulling 
by  his  S(Mi's  hand  ;  but,  as  he  sp4'aks,  the  war-lcvcr  Hcizc.H  on 
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him  and  the  men  fall  to  with  spear  and  axe.  We  hear  no  more, 
but  can  well  imagine  that  the  story  ends  as  Sohrab  and  Kustum 
ends.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  German  heroic  verse  ^  which 
can  compete  in  age  with  those  that  we  possess,  and  it  is  later, 
I  believe,  than  the  Lament  of  Deor,  later  certainly  than  the 
Fight  at  Finnsburg  and  the  lays  contained  in  Beowulf. 

1  The  Weissenbrunner  Prayer  in  alliterative  High  German  verse  belongs 
probably  to  the  eighth  century,  but  its  only  value  is  its  age.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  find  a  Low  German  poem,  the  Heliand,  of  which  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  connection  with  the  poems  attributed  to  Caedmon.  But  these 
are  plainly  Christian ;  they  do  not  intrude  among  the  remnants  which  coming 
down  originally  out  of  heathen  times  are  romantic,  not  religious. 
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The  Fight  at  Finnshurg  and  tlie  lays  from  which  out  Beoivulf 
was  composed  were,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sung  among  the  Eng- 
lish who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Denmark  ami  the  south  of 
Sweden,  and  wliose  tribal  name  was  the  Jutes  or  Goths.  They 
were  also  sung  among  the  other  English  who  dwelt  in  the  south 
of  ])(^nmark  and  wlio  called  themselves  Angles.  And  I  have 
conjectured  tliat  it  was  in  tliis  part  of  the  English  territory  that 
they  and  Widsith  were  best  preserved.  The  Angles,  even  in 
th(;ir  seats  on  the  Continent,  seem  to  have  sliown  the  same 
dcsin^  to  take  care  of  literature  which  they  afterwards  had  in 
Nortluimljria.  I  do  not  tliink,  for  reasons  to  which  1  havi' 
alluded,  that  the  songs  of  Beoiculf  were  much  can»d  for,  among 
the  otlier  English  wliom  we  know  as  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in 
Hanov(a*  and  l^'ricslaiid,  and  who  were  the  most  southern  of 
tlies(i  tliree  tribes  whose  common  name  was  Knglish,  wliose 
language  was  called  English,  but  all  ol'  whom  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  ('alle(l  Saxons.'  Tlu^  Saxons  also  had,  we  may  be  siuf, 
their  own  lays,  and  if  we  could  but  discover  .Kltred's  Hand- 
book, W(i  should  no  doubt  iind  some  of  them  in  it. 

W'licn  tj^iii.  I'iiiLdit^h  caiiH;  over  thyy  ^;nntiiiu>'(l  t^na.k»|  songs, 
to  (TiTiiit  tljMtlaily  ( •  h ro n i r h *  of  tlie  ( •  < > mxii L!slu__'riii 1 1 f<  t hi •  i r 
<7ni  V  1  i t< ■  ra t8e, Jltiiji r  only  liistory  ;  anTT  t  ligiighJJlL're  is  iToTTnTi.  h 
t>o^{Hl  of  ij^,  jet  the  imagination  ,  to  dwcll  U^JUli  i:  j^- 
inents.  in  tin'se  iTiTTe  cTiants  begins  tlie  jtortry  of  our  ishmd- 
I'mglTTud.  Tin'  gloi  V  of  a  t  housand  years  (if  song  shinrs  ba«  k- 
ward  on  its  sonrccs.  i)nrin^^  1  17  years  the  i»n'trv  of  Enghtnd 
w i iH  altpgi'ther  1 M 'ji thcjj,  It  was  unbroken  by  a  si 1 1 gle  Chrl.s- 
t.ian  voi(M?,  Have  |  ici  iiaps,  as  t  lir  itatt  h-  jdiin-d.  by  t  he  clianting  in 

1  It  In  wi'll,  t'Vi'ii  ill  till-  risk  nf  n<|M<lltiiiii,  to  murk  nut  iiml  I  rcfor  my 
ri'iult'i'M  to  York  rowt  H's  rrlmi  r  ot  Kiirhj  Eniilnml  llif  uiiIIn  of  tln'  Mnnlinn 
t rilM>s  In  tiKM'oiit iiii'iitui  I'IiikIuikI.  ll  Iiiim  uiuro  buurlu^  on  liti<rur,\  k|Ui<htioua 
tliiiii  at  llrHt  nIkIiI  uppourN. 
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the  distance  of  the  British  monks,  which,  when  the  English 
heard,  they  declared  to  be  the  singing  of  spells  and  the  singers 
wizards.  On  this  account  ^thelfrith,  at  the  battle  of  Chester, 
slew  the  dark-robed  creatures,  one  and  all.  "  If  they  cry  to 
their  God  against  us,"  he  said,  "  they  fight  against  us,  though 
they  do  not  carry  arms." 

Inthe_year  597  Augustine  brought  Christianity  to  England. 
anTthe  warriors  of  ^thelberht  listened  to  the  praise  of  Christ 
instead  of  the  praise  of  their  war-god.  But  for  many  years 
after,  the  war-songs,  the  rude  verses  sung  by  the  freemen  in 
the  village  as  they  ploughed,  the  charms  for  fruitful  earth, 
against  wounds,  against  the  elves,  the  chants  of  the  gleemen 
round  the  moot-tree  or  in  the  ealdorman's  hall  continued  to  be 
heathen.    When  Caedmon  produced  the  first  Christian_E)oems 

P^^^^^^-^^-^-H^^j-^^^^j"^^^  heathen,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Christian  E^ngland  heatJiendom  retamed^a  considerable  power. 
No  doubt,  poems  which  we  might  call  heathen,  such  for  .instance 
as  the  Wanderer,  were  composed  after  Caedmon,  as  Christian 
poems  were  composed  before  him  ;  but  nevertheless  the  date  of 
his  death,  .680  a, p.,  may  be  taken  to  mark  most  conveniently 
the  final  conquest  of  heathen  by  Christian  poetry/  It  ends  a 
period  of  "Z'Si)  years,  from  450  to  680!  It  is  this  period  which 
we  shall  consider  in  this  chapter,  collecting  together  the  Old 
English  verse  which  belongs  to  the  events  of  the  invasion  and 
the  settlement ;  and  touching  on  other  matters  which  are  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  growth  of  English  literature./ 

The  English  tribe^  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  niade  s^Dme^ha^an  and  scattered  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Roman  Britain,  bttk^it  was  not  till  the  year  449^:^50  ♦ 
thattheyi  came  to  stay.  In  that  year,  the  story  goes,  a  band 
of  Jutes,  under  two  war  leaders,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  landed 
at  Ebbsfleet,  and  landed  to  remain.  No  doubt,  as  they  pushed 
the  bows  of  their  three  long  keels  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  they  shouted  short  staves  of  verse  with  so  great  a 
roaring  that  Gildas  might  well  call  them  "whelps  from  the 
lair  of  the  barbarian  lioness."  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
songs  were  louder  when,  in  455,  their  numbers  swelled  by  new 
arrivals,  the  whole  host,  clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields 
and  singing  hymns  to  their  ancestral  gods,  crossed  the  inlet 
that  divided  Thanet  from  the  mainland  and  set  forth  to  ravage 
the  country.  Of  a  different  character,  and  done  by  the  Scop 
of  Hengest,  would  be  the  song  that  followed  the  fight  at 
Aylesford ;  but  it  would  be  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  Horsa  was 
slain  in  that  battle,  and  some  days  after  they  piled  up  his 
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barrow,  facing  it  with  flint  stones,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 
There  also  they  chanted,  as  his  thegns  did  around  tlif  grave  of 
Beowulf,  the  great  deeds  and  character  of  their  fallen  leader. 

Three  entries  in  the  Chronicle  then  record  tlie  various  stages 
of  the  conquest  of  Kent ;  and  the  eighteen  years  whicli  it  took 
to  accomplish,  show  how  stout  was  the  resistance  of  the  Welsh. 
as  the  English  called  the  ]>ritons.  The  last  is  as  follows  473 
aTd.  :  "  Xow  Hengest  and  ^sc  his  son  fought  with  the  Welsh 
and  took  countless  l)ooty,  and  the  Welsh  fled  the  English  as  it 
were  Are."  This  reads  as  if  part  of  it  were  taken  from  a  bat- 
tle-song. The  exultation  in  the  countless  booty  that  the  Eng- 
lish found  in  the  fat  meadows  of  the  Komney  marshes,  the 
m«'t.'i])hor  of  the  fliglit,  as  from  Are  driven  by  the  wind,  bear 
witli  them  the  savour  of  the  war-song.  Some  years  afterwards, 
477,  a  band  of  Saxons  landed  in  the  soutli  near  Chichester,  and 
when  fourteen  years  of  warring  had  gone  by,  took  Anderida, 
491,  the  Roman  fortnsss  when*  IN^vensey  afterwards  stood. 
Tliis  soon  made  comjilete  the  little  kingdom,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  of  the  South  Saxons  or  Sussex ;  and  tlie  record 
in  the  Chronidp-  wliich  ccdebrates  the  slaugliter  of  all  witliin 
Anderida  may  Ix?  derived  from  the  song  of  victory.  Henry  <<f 
Huntingdon's  account  of  the  sieg(r  is  full  of  details  wliich  liave 
on  the  wliole  been  accepted  as  liistorical,  and  it  is  con  jectured 
that  he  ha<l  Ix'fore  him  some  ancient  versings  of  the  light. 

1  liav(;  connectc(l  these  tirst  battles  witli  verse  and  song  that 
it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  large  ;i  jturt  jxM'try  played  in 
tlie  life  of  the  English.  T{)  dwell  further  in  this  fashion  upon 
th(!  connection  of  battles  with  verse  would  be  mere  book-mak- 
ing. 1  am  content  if  my  readers  will  realisi-  that  not  a  single 
battle,  or  feast  in  the  evening,  or  great  ceremony,  or  vow  over 
the  cup  to  carry  the  (tontpiest  further,  or  entrance  of  a  fli'et 
into  the  Hiimber  or  the  Foilh,  or  burial  of  a  leader,  or  settle- 
ment by  the.  river-side,  but  w;is  accompanied  with  poetry. 
lleiigcHt  and  A^Ihc,  Oerdic  and  Ida  and  vEthelfrith  Hang  an 
they  fought.  Engliincl  Nvas  coiii|UL'ri:d .kt  tUc  juusiu.  c)f  verse, 
and  settled  to  th«^_S(»nn(l  (.)X.U.'!l  A'-'II'-  was  not  alon»«  iu 

thai,  but  it  Is  as  well  to  record  it  in  this  conn«'«'tion. 

In  r>14,  to  follow  .Mr.  CinMMi's  ju'count,  anotla-r  l>an«l  of  Sax- 
ons, under  ( 'enlic  and  Cyiiric  landi'd  •*  ftir  detinite  coutjuest'* 
near  the  Itchen  riviT  and  loiight  their  way  up  t<»  Winchester, 
and  the  light  there,  and  that  which  ensued  at  Charfonl  in  r»PJ 
were  followed  a  year  after  by  u  victory  of  the  Welnli  at  Mo\iiit 
Itadon  which  kc|>t  (piict  for  a  time  the  Kn^dish  advance  and 
saved  Amcsbury  from  dfsf  rud  ion  :  "  Anicsbury,  clioir  of  \ni 
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brosius,  probably  the  monastery  of  Britain  —  the  centre  from 
which  flowed  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity."  ^ 
Thus,  Cerdic  having  been  in  519  created  king  —  a  new  title 
among  the  English,  —  the  first  kingdom  of  Wessex,  that  is  the 
land  now  called  Hampshire,  was  established.  So  then,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire  —  the  south-east  of  Britain,  were  now 
conquered  and  settled  by  the  English. 

There  are  two  thing^s  bound  up  with  literature,  to  say  about 
this  last  conquest  in  Wes^sex.  The  first  is  that  at  the  battle 
oTl^Iount  Badon  we  meetTor  the  first  time,  if  Dr.  Guest  and 
others  be  right,  with  the  historical  Arthur  whose  myth  has  so 
profoundly  influenced  the  literature  of  Europe.  If  it  was  he 
who  conquered  the  English  at  Mount  Badon  and  gave  the  land 
peace  for  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  invaders,  and  who  pre- 
served the  monastery  and  learning  of  Amesbury,  we  have  an 
additional  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  conquest  his  story  made/ 
in  after  years  of  the  imagination  of  the  English  people.  If  he 
actually  brought  a  comfortable  calm  after  the  "tempest  of- 
ruin"  which  fell  upon  the  Britons,  we  feel  as  if  the  legend 
that  he  is  to  come  again  and  restore  a  golden  peace  received  a 
new  touch  of  charm.^ 

1  This  is  Dr.  Guest's  phrase.  He  identifies  Mount  Badon  with  Badbury  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  Amesbury  with  the  Caer-Caradoc  of  the  Triads.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Skene  places  his  historical  Arthur  in  the  north,  and 
identifies  his  twelve  battles  with  sites  in  the  country  between  and  below  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  fit  to  judge,  he  appears  to  have  proved 
his  theory. — Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  vol.  i.  pp.  51-58.  When  two 
authorities,  however,  each  so  wise  in  his  work,  disagree  in  their  conjectures, 
some  may  perhaps  wish  to  choose  that  conjecture  which  pleases  them  best  ; 
and  whether  Arthur  fought  in  the  north  or  the  south,  he  fought  with  so  great 
a  fervour  that  we  can  bind  up,  without  loss  of  sentiment,  the  historical  with  the 
mythical  hero.  But,  after  all,  I  fancy  that  Arthur  was  originally  a  mythic 
name,  and  was  given  by  the  Celts  in  southern  and  northern  Britain  and  else- 
where, to  any  great  chieftain  who,  among  them,  fought  and  conquered  their 
foes. 

2  It  is  not  unfitting,  even  at  this  early  period  of  a  history  of  English  poetry, 
to  pause  at  the  name  of  Arthur.  Who  he  was,  whether  he  really  existed  other- 
wise than  as  a  mythical  personage,  whether  northern  or  southern  Welsh  obeyed 
his  call  in  war,  are  questions  with  which  literature  has  but  little  to  do,  and 
which  history  may  not  solve  with  certainty.  What  is  certain  is  this,  that  no 
name  (and  I  speak  only  of  our  own  land)  has  had  more  power  over  Englisli 
poetry  than  the  name  of  Arthur,  and  no  story  has  had  more  influence  over  the 
imagination  of  English  poets.  Like  most  of  the  great  tales,  his  tale  has  a 
divine  vitality  of  its  own,  growing  like  a  tree,  continually  reclothing  itself  in 
new  foliage  and  sending  forth,  from  age  to  age,  new  branches,  so  sturdy,  so 
prolific,  that  they  seem  like  distinct  trees.  Yet  Artlnir  is  always  the  root-stock 
of  them,  and  the  life  of  the  root  seems  inexhaustible.  Again  and  again  new 
poetic  periods,  new  forms  of  song,  have  started  from  Arthur.  It  was  his  story 
that  kindled  Layamon  who  began,  after  the  Conquest,  imaginative  English 
poetry;  which  also  stirred  in  that  original  English  poet,  the  author  of  the 
"  Grene  Knight,"  and  of  the  "  Pearl."  Chaucer,  when  he  got  home  to  his  own 
English  work,  could  not  refrain  from  Arthur.    Spenser,  desirous  to  couch  the 
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The  second  thing  is  in  relation  to  the  view  that  Gildas. 
whose  History  and  Epistle  were  written  about  545-;')60,  took 
of  the  invasion  and  the  invaders.  When  he  was  writing,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  north  and  west  of  this  conquered  cor- 
ner in  the  south-east,  was  Koman  Britain.  Its  fertile  valle\'s 
and  river  plains  were  covered  witli  villas  whei'e  the  provincial 
had  lived  witli  his  serfs  ;  the  land  was  ricldy  tilled  and  fed 
great  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  hamlets  were  scarcely  touched 
with  Konian  civilisation.  The  towns  were  filled  with  a  mixed 
population  of  ])ure  Welsli  and  Jlomanised  AVelsli,  and  were 
often  two  towns  in  one,  the  Konuin  town  upon  the  river, 
the  ancient  British  town  under  the  mounded  fortress  on  the 
hill,  as,  for  exam])le,  was  the  case  at  Uriconium.^  The  arts, 
the  literature,  the  laws  of  Home  ])revaile(l  in  the  towns  side  by 
side  with  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Welsh,  but  this  Koman 
element  seems  to  have  been  almost  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
('onqufst,  at  least  in  some  of  the  towns,  l^ath,  Ciloucester, 
and  Cirencester  a])])ear  from  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  luuler 
the  rule  of  Welsh  kings.  Christianity  was  established  amongst 
them,  but  we  see  from  (Hildas  how  little  influence  it  had  over 
the  lives  of  the  ])riests  and  the  Welsh  i)rinces  of  his  time. 
His  epistle  is  a  protracted  denunciation  of  a  condition  of 
society  in  which  vice  and  crime  ran  riot.  A  Tew,  however, 
reinaincfd  who  were  W(Mthy  of  the  better  past,  "by  whose 
worthy  lives,  a  pattern  to  all  men,  our  weakness  is  sustained." 
His  one  hope  for  the  country  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
purer  life  tiiat  had  i)eeii.  and  he  (rails  on  all  men  tt)  repair  the 
('hurch  of  (Jod,  to  Itring  back  leai-ning  to  the  monasteries  and 
good  manners  to  the  land.    The  hope  was  not  tultilled.  'I'iie 

iiP\v-l)orii  Miiso  it)  the  InvcIicNf  of  crinllcs.  foiiiHl  it  in  \\w  tjil»>  nf  Arllinr. 
"  (firt  with  Hrilish  iiiHl  Aniiniit  k  Kiiiu'lits,"  .-Xrlhin- kiiiilli'd  the  first  •<!>!«•  tir.- 
ill  .Miltf)ii.  WiirdHWdilli,  whi'ii  Man  ami  Nutun-.  haiiii  in  h.iml.  pas.M'M  Inr 
iiioiin'iitM  frniii  hiH  view,  frit,  almii;  with  ScMtt.  tlu«  allmiiii:  ••lianii  o(  Artlmr. 
TcimyHoii,  iM  nimiiiiii  a  m-w  wurl.l  of  si.ii-.  saw  tlw  Ihtm  ami  liis  kiii;;lits  ami 
ladii'M  wlii'ii  first  In-  wnitf.  and  in  after  yi'iirs  wnuinlit  H«-att««rri|  Idylls  <>f 
tlir  Kin^  into  our  liitrst  )-|iii'. 

'I'lii  sc  an-  a  fi  w  iianirNont  of  many.  Imt  to  what  a  \  itiilltv,  to  wlial  a  |>o\mt 
do  tin-y  not  ln-ar  w  itm-sH?  I  liaM-  said  notliiiiy  of  tlii>  intlin-n'.-i'  tlir  Widsh  storv 
lias  had  on  liici at iin-  at  lar^r.  nothing  of  its  invasion  of  our  land  aloni;  witli 
tin-  .Nornians,  of  tin-  A imlo- Noi  ni.tn  iMti-nis,  nothiiii;  of  its  frrsh  in\asi.in  of 
Walfs  from  Arinori.a.  n..thinn  of  thr  story  of  tirofTrry  of  Monmouth  «itli 
wlilrli  Ihi"  liistiiriaiis  wcrr  so  indlu'iiaiif.  o^  thi>  work  on  it  dom'  by  WaltiT 
MaprH.  and  tin-  fiirilnT  work  dom-  on  It  hy  Malory,  nor  of  tin*  i<\t riionlinar> 
iiii|)iilsi*  thesis  thrrr  vrrsions  or  rnluruM-ini-ntN  of  tlii<  iali>  hail  on  lltrraliirtv 
I.«d  thfin  hi-  only  im-nt iomd  lu  re.  Knouuh  has  hmi  said  to  mori<  than  ox.  n  • 
a  pans.- at  Arthur's  nainr.  \V.>  mi>i<i  it  now  In  the  sixth  •■«*niiiry.  NVr  I 
him  w  ith  IIS  In  thn  nliii-|iM<nth.  and  hr  has  iilay«  d  tin-  i>nrl  of  a  ll\  Inu  man  t\^\\\ 
throiiuh  thr  lllfraliin'  of  thirlii  ii  hnndnd  ynirs  In  NVahs  and  rnt;laiiil. 

'  (iiii'sl,  nri'/ini'it  Crltiriir,  \ol.  II.  pp.  .ui',,  ;KMi. 
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whole  of  the  old  culture  was  annihilated  by  the  English.  Gil-) 
das  saw  a  part  of  this  hurricane  of  ruin  with  his  own  eyes,  ana 
as  we  look  back  to  his  days  from  ours,  in  which  English  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  great  powers,  it  is  strange  to  listen  to  his 
horror  of  the  fierce  and  impious  Saxons,  wolves,  dogs,  whelps 
of  the  lioness,  barbarians,  bastards,  robbers,  and  yet  to  think 
that  in  the  loins  of  these  ravaging  English  warriors  were 
Caedmon  and  Alfred,  Baeda,  and  Dunstan.  Nor  is  it  less 
strange  to  read  of  his  misery  for  the  trampling  out  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  hoofs  of  pagans  who  not  so  very  long  after  pro- 
duced the  first  extant  Christian  poem  in  any  modern  tongue, 
whose  schools  of  learning  under  Christian  bishops  sent  forth 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  instructed  Europe  in  learning  by 
the  voice  of  Baeda,  and  advised  the  great  Charles  on  all  points 
of  education  and  religious  practice  by  the  mild  wisdom  of 
Alcuin.  So  strangely  do  the  eyes  of  decaying  culture  mistake 
the  days  in  which  it  lives ;  so  important  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  literature  of  the  world  that  in  one  country  at  least  the 
Roman  literature  should  be  expunged  for  a  time  in  order  that 
the  fresh  originality  of  the  Teutonic  mind  should  have  the 
ground  clear  for  its  growth.  When,  having  rooted  itself,  it 
came  again,  through  Roman  Christianity,  into  contact  with 
Roman  literature,  it  did  not  lose  the  freshness  of  its  own 
stock.  It  assimilated,  at  least  in  the  North,  Latin  thought  into 
a  living  body  of  English  poetry. 

With  the  end  of  the  time  of  quiet  after  520  —  a  time  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  about  thirty  years  —  the  West  Saxons 
under  Cynric  (552)  opened  from  Winchester  an  attack  on  Old 
Sarum,  and  soon  won  our  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Berk- 
shire. From  Berkshire  they  went  eastward  and  having  made 
Surrey  and  the  Four  Towns  their  own,  returned  to  Wiltshire, 
and  thence,  but  now  under  Ceawlin  as  leader,  drove  their 
war-plough  to  Cirencester  (Corinium),  and  thence  through  a 
country  crowded  with  the  villas  and  estates  of  the  provincials 
till  they  met  the  three  Welsh  chieftains  of  Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath,  at  Deorham,  a  village  northward  of  Bath. 
There  the  We:t  Saxons  (577)  "fought  with  the  Brits  and  slew 
three  kings,  Commagil  and  Condidan  and  Farinmagil  in  the 
place  which  is  called  Deorham,  and  took  from  them  three  cities 
Gleawanceaster  and  Cyrenceaster  and  Bathanceaster."  This 
battle  gave  them  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn  south  of  Arden 
and  east  of  the  river.  Seven  yesivs  after  they  made  another 
inroad  up  the  Severn  valley,  entered  Shropshire  and  went  up 
the  river  till  they  reached  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  and  having 
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destroyed  that  town  pushed  northward  still  towards  Chester. 
They  were  met  on  the  borders  of  our  Cheshire  by  the  Welsh 
at  Fethanleag  (Faddilay),  three  miles  west  of  Nantwich,  and 
Ceawlin,  defeated  there,  "  returned  thence  in  wrath  to  his  own 
country." 

I  have  introduced  this  bit  of  history  because  the  destructions 
of  Bath  and  of  Wroxeter  are  connected  with  our  literature. 
The  first  is  bound  up  with  the  poem  of  the  Ruined  Burg,  and 
the  second  with  a  Welsh  eleg}'"  which,  independent  of  its 
enabling  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  influence  of  Welsh  on 
English  verse,  is  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Ruined  Burg. 

Bath,  during  the  Koman  period,  ranked  in  imjiortance  with 
Gloucester.  They  were  both  excelled  by  Cirencester,  and 
Cirencester  was  inferior  only  to  York,  London,  and  Colchester. 
The  Roman  remains,  even  now  found  in  Bath,  prove  its  wealth  ; 
and  the  public  buildings  of  well-Avrought  stone,  the  tem})le  to 
its  lo(;al  deity,  the  colonnade  and  porches  over  its  hot  S})rings, 
its  wide  forum  and  splendid  batlis,  were  still  in  existence  when 
the  city  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Ceawlin.  There  is  no 
actual  statement  in  the  Chronicle  that  l^ath  was  destroyed  by 
Ceawlin,  but  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  English  at  this  time 
to  dwell  in  towns,  and  Bath  remained  lor  lully  a  century  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  These;  are  the  ruins  that  the  })oem  called  tlie 
Ruined  Bunj  describes,  at  least  that  was  Lc'o's  view,  and  is 
Professor  lOarle's.  Whether  the  lines  are  written  about  a  city 
or  [I  castle  has  been  (juestione'd,  but  the  })hrases,  "many  mead- 
luills,"  "high  the  (jrowd  of  pinnacles,"  —  })oint  to  an  extensive 
town. 

The  date  of  the  jjoeni  is  of  course  much  later  than  the  over- 
throw of  I>ath  by  Ceawlin,  but  it  is  bound  up  l)y  imagination 
with  that  terrible  day.  'i'he  poet  who  wrote  tlie  lay  jjlaced  his 
thought  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  tho 
West  Saxons,  and  j)itied  those  who  sutlered  it.  "In  the  wide 
slaughter,"  he  says,  "they  p<»rishe(i  when  cainc  the  days  of 
l)ale."  We  He(»  that  many  y<'ars  of  decay  and  the  wasting  of 
Nature  had  ])assed  over  the  ruins,  when  the  singer  stood  tirst 
amongst  them  and  was  UKfved  by  t heir  desolation.  They  are 
"  undereaten  by  old  age."  Ami  we  may  guess  tlu' very  time. 
It  was  in  flTd  t  hat  ( )sric,  an  undcr-king  of  t  he  Hwiccas,  f«iunded 
a  monastery  among  the  ruins  of  l^atii;  and  around  it  in  later 
years  grew  u|)  a  new  town  which  was  raised  into  im])ort4tnee 
by  OlTa  in  7SI.  Some  Scop,  during  tlu»8»»  years  between  (i7G 
and  7H1,  coniiiig  in  a  chiel'tain's  t  rain  to  visit  tlu'  j)lace,  or  s<»me 
monk  ol  the  monastery,  wandering  anu»ng  t li'-  luinsin  a  winter 
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evening  ("hoar-frost  is  on  the  mortar"  he  says)  made  these 
verses,  verses  which  have  been  rashly  extolled  as  the  best 
which  the  Early  English  Muse  has  left  us,  but  which,  amid 
their  conventional  expressions,  have  still  a  fine  quality. 

Wondrous  is  its  wall  of  stone.       Weirds  have  shattered  it ! 
Broken  are  the  burg-steads  !       Crumbled  is  tlie  giants'  work. 
Fallen  are  the  roof  beams  ;       ruined  are  the  towers  ; 
All  undone  the  door-pierced  towers  ;       frozen  dew  is  on  their  plaster  ! 
Shorn  away  and  sunken  down       are  the  sheltering  battlements, 
Undereaten  of  Old  Age  !       Earth  is  holding  in  its  clutch 
These,  the  power- wielding  workers  ;       all  forworn  are  they,  forlorn  in 

death  are  they !  i 

Hard  the  grip  was  of  the  ground,       while  a  hundred  generations 
Move  away  of  men.       Long  its  wall  abode 

Through  the  rule  that  followed  rule,       ruddy  stained,  and  gTay  as  goat, 
Under  storm- skies  steady!       Steep  the  court  that  fell, 
Still  it  f alleth  .  .  .         (skilful  ancient  work  it  was) ! 
Strong  in  rede,  (the  builder  strengthened),       strong  of  heart,  in  chains 

he  bound 

All  the  wall-uprights  with  wires,       wondrous- wrought  together  I 
Brilliant  were  the  burg-steads,       burn-fed  houses  many ; 
High  the  heap  of  horned  gables,       of  the  host  a  mickle  sound. 
Many  were  the  mead-halls,       full  of  mirth  of  men, 
Till  the  strong-willed  Wyrd       whirled  that  all  to  change  ! 

In  a  slaughter  wide  they  fell,       woeful  days  of  bale  came  on ; 
Famine-death  fortook       fortitude  from  men  ; 
All  their  battle  bulwarks       bare  foundations  were  ! 
Crumbled  is  the  castle-keep  ;       those  have  cringed  to  earth 
Who  set  up  again  the  shrines  !  ^       So  the  halls  are  dreary. 
And  this  courtyard's  wide  expanse  !  ^       From  the  raftered  woodwork 
(See)  the  roof  has  shed  its  tiles  !       To  ruin  sank  the  market-place,-^ 

1  Foi'vjorn  is  put  in  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with  geleorene,  but  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  forweorone  has  anything  to  do  with  loerian.  It 
means  (from  weosan)  decayed,  tottering,  decrepitus.  I  have  put  a  full  stop  at 
geleorene,  which  is  not  the  ordinary  reading, 

2  Betend  crungon  —  hergas  to  hrusan.  Many  translations  have  been  made 
of  this  obscure  passage.  B.  and  T.  translate  "The  atoning  bands  sank  to 
earth."  I  do  not  understand  what  they  mean.  Earle  translates  "Pitifully 
fell  the  armies  to  the  earth."  I  take  betend(e)  to  mean  those  who  restored  or 
kept  up  the  shrines,  and  this,  if  it  be  a  possible  translation,  has  a  clear  meaning. 

3  Tea/or  geapu. —  Tea/or  is  often  translated  as  an  adjective,  signifying  red. 
Leo,  for  example,  takes  the  two  words  together  and  translates  them  rote 
Liicken.  I  have  chosen  to  render  geapu  (the  wide  opening)  as  the  wide  expanse ; 
and  tea/or  (which  means  "foundation  place")  the  courtyard  of,  or  the  open 
space  surrounding,  the  fortress,  a  place  where  the  foundations  for  new  buildings 
might  be  made.  Tea/or  is  then  taken  to  be  a  repetition  of  geapu.  "  The  wide 
expanse,  the  foundation  place  is  also  dreary."  After  this  I  place  a  full  stop, 
and  the  words  that  follow  begin  a  separate  piece  of  the  description.  But  this 
may  be  too  audacious,  and  would  certainly  be  so,  were  not  the  whole  passage 
so  obscure. 

Wong,  which  means  a  plain  or  a  flat  meadow,  may  here,  I  conjecture,  mean 
the  forum,  the  open  space  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  with  all  its  shops  in  ruin, 
and  this  meaning  agrees  with  the  lines  that  follow. 
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Broken  up  to  barrows  ;       many  a  brave  man  there, 
(jlad  of  yore,  and  gold-bright,       gloriously  adorned, 
Hot  with  wine  and  haughty,      in  war-harness  shone  ;  — 
Saw  upon  his  silver,       on  set  gems  and  treasure, 
On  his  welfare  and  his  wealth,       on  his  winsome  jewels, 
On  this  brightsome  burg       of  a  broad  dominion  !  — 
There  the  stone-courts  stood  ;       hotly  surged  the  stream, 
With  a  widening  whirling  ;       and  a  wall  enclosed  it  all, 
With  its  bosom  bright.       There  the  baths  were  set 
Hot  within  their  heart ;       fit  [for  health]  it  was  ! 

"  Then  they  h^t  flow  in  over  the  hoary  stone  the  streams  of 
heated  water.  The  waves  filled  the  round  and  boiling  mere.' 
That  was  a  kingly  thing."  ^ 

The  second  literary  interest  connected  with  the  West  Saxon 
advance  is  the  Welsh  song  on  the  destruction  of  Uriconium. 
That  j)oem  is  an  old  iiuirnniad  or  elegy,  and  was  com})osed,  it 
is  generally  thought,  by  Lly warcli  Hen,  who  lived,  men  say,  in 
the  sixth  century.^  It  is  "  in  the  soldier's  trijdet,  the  oldest 
known  form  of  Welsh  versification,  and  its  style  is  lyrical." 
It  has,  no  douljt,  suffered  chang(!S  in  the  progress  of  time,  but, 

'  It  might  well  be  called  a  mere;  wlion  the  central  hatli  was  found  in  MTtTt, 
sixteen  f<M!t  below  the  surface,  if  was  ninety  feet  long  l»y  sixty  l»n»;ni.  "Tht're 
is  a  city  six  (12)  miles  from  Bristol,  wlicrc  tlic  hot  springs,  circnlat  ini;  in  clian- 
ncls  ;irt ificially  constructed  are  collected  into  an  arched  reservoir  to  supply  the 
warm  haths  which  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  jilace,  most  di-li;;hlfnl  to  see  and 
heneficial  to  health.  This  city  is  called  IJath  from  a  word  in  the  I  jiglish  tongue 
whir-li  signifies  fnitli,  l)ecaiise  infirm  per)j»le  resort  to  it  Iroin  all  parts  of  KnLrland 
for  the  j»nr|M)Ke  of  washitjg  themselves  in  these  healt h-l»rin;;in^  w.-iters  and 
persons  in  health  als«)  assemhle  there  tf)  the  cnrions  hnlddin;;  up  of  tlie  warm 
springs."  'I'his  is  the  a<  <'onnt  of  Hath  given  in  the  Actn  Sd  i,h(iiii .  It  reads 
as  if  the  writer  had  seen  f)iir  iK)em,  and  is  certainly  -  since  the  |{f>man  arrangtv 
ment  was  prohahly  rehnilt  or  repaired a  confirniat ion  of  Earle's  btdief  tliat 
the  mined  hnrg  was  liath. 

Wiilker  reads  \>iii;/  hiixr,  which  niay  mean.  "That  was  a  |)la<'0  where  a 
king'M  Thing  might  assemble."  I  may  as  well,  in  oassin;;  from  tliis  |K>em. 
quote,  as  an  illustration  of  it,  (iildas'  description  of  the  attack  of  the  Kn^lish 
on  a  town.  "  All  (he  columns"  (he  speaks  of  the  assaults  as  if  they  were 
made  ftii  the  temple  of  (iod)  "were  levelled  with  tlie  ground  !»y  the  frequent 
strokes  of  the  battering  ram,  all  the  liushandmen  routed,  together  with  their 
hishops,  priests,  and  people,  whilst  the  sword  u'le.imed,  and  the  flames  crackle<| 
around  tiietn  on  every  side.  I.anientalde  to  behold,  in  the  midst  of  the  stn-ets 
lay  the  to|»s  of  lofty  towers,  tumbled  to  the  j;round,  stones  of  hi^h  walls,  holy 
altars,  fragments  of  human  bodies,  covered  with  livid  clots  of  coaKohittHi 
blood,  lookini:  as  if  they  had  been  sipice/eil  together  in  a  itreHs.  and  witli  no 
chance  of  being  buried  save  in  the  ruins  of  tlie  liouses,  or  in  tite  raveniuK  bellie.t 
of  wild  beasts  and  idrds. "  - 'I'his  is  I )r.  < ilh's' I ranslat loll,  aiul  ho  U>rn*w»  in 
jdaces  from  the  old  translation.    The  whole  iiassji^e  Is  tibncure. 

3  ( Jiiesl 's  text  of  tlH<  poem  is  from  the  Ked  Itook  of  lleri;li«>Nt.  il  MS,  of  llin 
f<Mirteeiilli  century;  and  his  f  raiislat ion  Is  "  iiiteiideij  to  be /i7<  ru/."  He  thliikit 
that  this  soldier's  Iripb-f  {trihnn  inilirr)  "  HU^'^ested  the  use  of  Ibuil  rliyme 
to  ilin  l.4itinisis  of  the  third  iiiid  foiirtii  cenlurieN  who  tirsl  lnlr<M|iic<><l  II.  iiiul 
most  of  whom  were  Celts  by  birth."  N  It  not  |M»K.nlble.  tlieii,  that  tlie  rhyiuos 
we  lind  in  Anglo-Saxon  |mm  try  may  be  derlve«l  from  t'tdtlc  jMN'try'.* 
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if  here  we  may  follow  Dr.  Guest,  it  represents  a  poem  con- 
temporary with  the  fall  of  Uriconium,  and  written  by  one 
who  knew  the  details  of  the  fight  and  had  seen  the  place. 
The  poet  paints  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  as  escaping  with 
his  family  from  the  slaughter,  and  looking  down  from  a  hill 
upon  the  town  in  flames.  We  find  ourselves,  in  its  verse, 
listening  to  another  type  of  poetry  than  the  English,  to  a 
much  more  imaginative,  to  a  much  better  shaped  poetry 
—  poetry  which,  entirely  Celtic  in  tone,  had  perhaps  been 
influenced  by  the  Roman  culture.  If  it  was  really  contem- 
porary with  the  destruction  of  Uriconium  in  584,  we  may 
say  that  this  Welsh  piece,  with  others  even  earlier,  is,  with 
some  lays  in  Beowulf  and  the  fragment  of  Finnsburg,  and, 
it  may  be,  a  few  Irish  fragments,  the  oldest  extant  modern 
poetry. 

Kyndylan  of  Pengwern  (Shrewsbury)  is  the  hero  whose 
death  is  lamented.  He  is  slain  defending  Tren,  the  White 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Tren  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Guest  as  Uriconium,  the  town  built,  not  of  timber,  but  of  hewn 
stone,  after  the  Eoman  fashion.  Five  miles  from  it  was  the 
British  stronghold  in  the  woods  along  the  Severn  bank,  near 
Pengwern.  Twelve  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Tern  there  is  a 
high  and  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks  called  Hawkstone,  in  front 
of  which  there  was  a  strong  British  fortress,  which,  if  the 
ridge  were  then  called  the  Hel  or  El,  might  take  the  name  of 
EIL  From  these  two  the  poet  describes  the  eagles  of  the  foe  ^ 
descending  eager  for  the  flesh  of  Kyndylan.  "  Pengwern's 
eagle  with  the  gray-horn  beak,  Eli's  eagle,  screaming  aloud," 
both  sail  down  their  several  valleys  eager  for  the  blood  of  men. 
There  is  no  finer  image  in  early  poetry,  and  it  brings  the 
fierceness  of  the  contest  before  us  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness. Not  far  off  from  these  two  fortresses  stood  a  little  group 
of  Celtic  churches,  which  Guest  identifies  with  Baschurch,  a 
small  town  or  village  about  seven  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

1  As  both  Pengwern  and  Eli,  according  to  Guest's  conjecture,  were  British 
fortresses,  the  eagles  coming  from  them  and  eager  for  the  tiesh  of  Kyndylan, 
show  us  that  these  fortresses  had  been  seized  by  the  English.  But  it  is,  per- 
haps, fanciful  to  make  the  eagles  into  the  foe,  and  more  simple  to  think  that 
they  only  mean  the  birds  of  prey.  It  may  be  also  fanciful  of  me  to  say  that 
the  allusions  to  the  wild  boar  are  allusions  to  the  English.  But  I  let  it  stand. 
Kyndylan,  "  whose  heart  is  now  cold  as  winter's  ice,"  has  died  by  the  "  thrust 
of  a  wild  boar  through  his  head."  The  English  called  their  chiefs  the  wild 
boars  and  in  the  tenth  stanza  the  term  is  used  of  the  whole  of  the  English  host : 
"The  wild  boar  will  not  give  back  to  Kyndylan  his  father's  town."  If  the 
original  poem  then  be  contemporary,  the  English  in  584  were  helmeted  with 
the  boar,  or  crested  with  the  boar,  as  we  find  them  in  Beowulf, 
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There  lay  Kyndylan,  carried  thither  when  the  fight  was 
over.^ 

Bassa's  Churches  !    There  rests  to-night, 
There  ends,  there  shrinks  within  himself, 
He,  that  was  the  Shelter  in  battle ; 

Heart  of  the  men  of  Argoet. 
Bassa's  Churches  are  lovely  to-night, 
Their  clover  hath  made  them  so  ; 
Ruddy  are  they  ;  overflowing  my  heart ! 

Then  he  turns  to  describe  Uriconium,  its  gracious  site,  its 
})astures  and  ploughed  lands,  now  stained  with  blood,  its  lusty 
young  warriors,  its  gray  and  grave  warriors,  all  lost  and  over- 
thrown ;  and,  though  it  is  not  Knglisli  poetry,  yet  I  quote  a 
lew  of  its  stanzas  because  it  is  Welsh  poetry  concerning  an 
English  battle  — 

The  White  Town  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood  ! 
There  has  ever  been  of  its  lustyhood. 
On  the  surface  of  the  grass,  the  blood. 

The  White  Town  in  the  country-side  ! 

Its  lustyhood,  — its  gray  thoiiglitfulness  —  ^ 

The  blood  under  the  feet  of  its  warriors. 

The  White  Town  in  the  Valley  ! 

Joyful  its  trooj)  with  the  conimon  spoil  of  battle  ; 

Its  people  arc  tlicy  not  gone  '/ 

Th»'.  Wiiitc  Town  between  Tn-n  and  Trodwytl  I 
More  conimon  was  the  broken  shield 
Coming  from  battle  tlian  the  evening  ox.' 

The  White  'I'own  between  'I'ren  and  Traval  I 
More  common  was  the  blood 

On  tlw  Hurfiicc  of  the  gniMS  than  tlie  plougiied  fallow  I 

I  liMvc  drawn  attention  to  this  ])(M'ni,  and  to  tlic  distinct 
•  piality  ol"  its  poetry,  tiiat  w»*  may,  by  j)laiMng  a  Welsh  poem 
into  rehition  with  the  Knglisli,  realise  that  the  \V»dsh  literaturi' 
bc^'an  even  in  the  sixth  century  to  atTc<d  the  Knj^lish  south  of 
till'  Dec.  Th(^  ('eltic  imagination  ite^'an  to  inHncnct*  the  Teu- 
tonic. The  same  thing  \i\:iy  itc  said,  and  wit  li  gn-atcr  |»ro|>ricty, 
of  t  lic  Nortliumbrian  Knglisli  and  liu'  (\dts,  but  wliile  tliat  is 

'  TIh'  IriinNliit  1(111  Is  !)r.  (im-si'H.  It  will  Im<  mtm  liy  llnisc  w  li  >  w  ill  ri'fer  to 
IiIn  ••HHiiy  how  liit'u'rly  I  mil  lii-rit  liiih'lilrij  In  liiiii  { th  u/im  .n  <  .  vttl.  li. 

p.  'J*.Nl,  «<!«'.).  NmiIiiiik  eiiii  hr  more  viviil  iiitii  liitorimtlii^  ttiiiii  li  .  i  .  sImh  u( 
the  poem. 

ItH  t(riiy-li«'Uil«Ml  MonlorM.  ■  lU'tiiriiiiiK  from  piiMtiirr. 
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more  or  less  understood,  the  necessary  influence  of  the  Welsh 
on  English  song  along  the  inarches  from  Chester  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  I  believe  that 
this  influence,  when  English  literature  again  arose  after  the 
Conquest,  was  a  very  powerful  one,  but  even  now  its  elements 
must  have  begun  to  work.  Both  English  and  Welsh  were 
singing  folk ;  both  chanted  their  battles ;  among  both,  the  kings 
and  nobles  had  bards ;  and  the  same  kind  of  rewards  —  horses, 
lands,  collars,  and  the  rest  —  were  given  to  the  poets  of  both 
folk.  When  alliances  were  made  between  Welsh  and  English, 
the  poets  of  each  people  must  have  met  and  sung  together. 
When  war  was  not  going  on,  intercommunion  of  the  two  peoples 
would  have  been  frequent  along  the  march.  Travelling  singers 
would  cross  the  border  to  and  fro,  going  from  village  to  village, 
from  farm  to  farm.  The  literary  men  of  England,  not  so  very 
long  after  this  time,  corresponded  with  Welsh  kings.  Eald- 
helm  writes  a  letter  to  G-eraint  of  Devon,  in  which  he  called 
him  the  glorious  lord  of  the  western  realm. 

As  to  the  alliances,  they  began  to  be  made  shortly  after  this 
overthrow  of  the  White  Town.  Ceawlin  himself,  its  destroyer, 
was  utterly  overthrown  in  591  by  the  Hwiccas  in  alliance  with 
the  Welsh.  The  house  of  J^lla,  on  the  fall  of  Deira,  took 
refuge,  at  least  so  it  seems  from  Welsh  tradition;,  with  the 
King  of  Gwynedd,  and  ^thelfrith's  fear  that  this  alliance  of 
the  Deirans  and  the  Welsh  would  be  too  much  for  him  in 
Northumbria,  was  the  cause  of  his  desperate  attack  on  Chester 
in  613.^  In  631  Penda  leagued  himself  with  Cadwallon,  King 
of  Gwynedd,  against  Eadwine.  These  instances,  which  might 
be  multiplied,  are  enough;  they  prove  that  there  must  have 
been  intercommunion  of  the  poetical  work  of  both  peoples. 
'  I'liis  IS  still  plainer  when  we  think  that  m  tJie  later  wars,  waged 
by  the  West  Saxons  against  the  Britons,  the  Welsh  were  not, 
as  of  old,  exterminated,  but  were  allowed  to  settle  down  after 
conquest  among  the  English,  and  were  acknowledged  as  citizens, 
as  living  under  the  king's  peace.  "They  could  hold,"  says 
Freeman,  "landed  property,  their  blood  had  its  price,  their 
oath  its  ascertained  value." 

Welsh  settlers  then,  we  may  be  sure,  brought  with  them 
Welsh  poetry.  Even  the  unsubdued  Welsh,  during  times  of 
peace,  lived  with  the  English  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
English  and  Scots  of  the  Borderland  lived  with  one  another 
—  in  the  constant  association  of  raiding  and  fighting,  but  at 

1  607  is  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Chester  in  the  Chronicle,  but  the  Annates 
Cambriae  date  it  613,  and  Dr.  Guest  thinks  this  is  probably  the  true  date. 
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the  same  time  with  an  occasional  interchange  of  mirth,  of 
singing,  and  now  and  then,  it  may  be,  of  intermarriage.  As 
time  went  on,  this  literary  intercommunion  would  increase 
till  the  prohibition  of  the  Welsh  crossing  the  border  was 
enforced.  In  fact  all  along  the  marches  from  Chester  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  West  Wales, 
there  was  enough  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  life  of  both  peoples 
to  produce  so  much  communion  between  their  poetry  as  would 
arise  from  the  singers  of  one  people  hearing  the  singers  of  the 
other.  The  English  influence  on  the  Welsh  is  inappreciable  ; 
but  the  AVelsh  poetry,  being  of  a  higher  inuiknnative  type, 
would  be  certain  to  influence  the  English  ]jot'try.  It  is  not 
uniinportant  even  at  this  early  time  to  notice  that  the  first 
English  poem  of  literary  quality  after  the  Conquest  was  made 
l)y  Layamon,  whose  home  was  at  Arel(;y,  in  Shropshire,  and 
whose  subject  was  British  ;  that  the  "Pearl,"  the  loveliest  of 
Middle  English  })oems,  was  jjrobably  writt(Mi  in  Lancashire, 
and  is  full  of  Celtic  colour ;  and  that  the  first  English  lyrics 
—  like  "  Sumer  is  yeomen  in  "  —  were,  I  believe,  born  upon 
the  Welsh  border  of  Mercia. 

Thesci  things  being  said,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be 
usefully  written  in  this  place  concerning  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Southern  England.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
arnval  Qf.^ugustine.  Roman  literature  entered"  KeiTFTvlth 
Chmtiaiiity.  Hut  it  was  not  English,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  GG1)-G71  that  even  Latin  learning  took  root  in  Canterbury 
and  spread  over  the  West  Saxon  realm.  The  history  of  that 
Ix'longs  to  anotlier  chaj)ter. 

\\'<'  turn  now  to  the  Angles  and  their  comiuest  of  Middle 
and  Northern  England,  ;ind  toucli  on  the  few  points  whicli  in 
thcdr  wars  arc  linked  to  literature,  and  as  we  have  carried 
Southern  England  up  t,o  G7(),  so  we  carry  this  Lngh»  liistory  up 
to  the  same  date.  It  is  pcrliaps  necessary  to  api;logis»»  f(»r 
introducing  an  liistorical  sketch  into  a  liistory  of  literature, 
but  it  is  better,  1  think,  tliat  niy  readi-rs  should  have  some 
image  of  th(^  divisions  of  I'^ngland  in  tlieir  mind's  ev«\  antl 
especially  understand  tlic  original,  certainly  the  literary, 
apartnesH  —  even  tliougli  tlu!y  wer«  at  root  ono  j)eoj)le — of 
the  Northuml)rians  and  West  Saxons.  MoreoviT  a  jjreat 
numl)er  ol"  the  right  answers  to  litei;u y  i)roblems  (h'pends  on 
t  he  liistory  and  geogra|thical  distribut  ion  id"  the  p«M»pleH  anmng 
whom  t  he  literature  in  <|ue.sti(ui  arises,  and  evtMi  minor  niatt(*r8 
or  side  issues  of  history  enaitle  us  to  guess  with  a  greater 
probability  the  causes  of  liti'rary  movcnientB.    For  example, 
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the  persistency  of  York  as  a  city,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  heathendom  in  Mercia —  which  belong  to  the  story  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Angles,  have  a  remote  but  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  English  literature  in  Isorthumbria.^ 

The  Angles,  then,  the  third  tribe  of  the  English  on  the 
Continent,  were  the  last  to  leave  for  the  shores  of  Britain. 
When  they  started  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably  early 
in  the  sixth  century.  Ship  followed  ship,  during  a  period  of 
years,  for  the  shores  of  our  island,  till  the  whole  of  the  Angles 
had  left  their  original  country.  In  that  they  were  different 
from  the  two  other  English  tribes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jutes  remained  behind  in  the  fifth  century,  and,  mingled  up 
with  the  Danes,  came  afterwards  with  them  to  England.  As 
to  the  Saxons,  it  was  only  their  overflow  that  entered  Britain. 
But  when  the  emigration  of  the  Angles  was  over,  their  native 
land  was  left  uninhabited.  Their  exodus  was  like  that  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  women  and  children  came  away ; 
the  implements  of  farm  and  household  were  carried  with  them, 
their  cattle  also  and  their  slaves.  Not  a  hoof  was  left  behind. 
The  Chronicle  says :  "  From  Angle,  which  has  ever  since  re- 
mained a  waste,  between  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  came  the  men 
of  East  Anglia,  Middle  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  all  Northumbria," 
and  Baeda  bears  the  same  testimony.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  unity  of  the  Angles  had  something  to  do  with  the  rise 
of  vernacular  literature  in  the  north  rather  than  in  the  south 
of  England. 

Those  nearest  the  seaboard  left  first,  and  they  descended  on 
the  "last  unconquered  remnant  of  the  Saxon  shore" — the 
line  of  coast  between  the  Orwell  and  the  Wash.  These,  when 
they  settled,  called  themselves  the  North  folk  and  the  South 
folk,  and  were  probably  two  distinct  bands  from  different  parts 
of  Engle.  The  country  they  seized  came  to  be  called  East 
Anglia.  Part  of  them,  or  a  new  band,  pushed  northward  along 
the  coast  to  the  Fens  about  the  Wash,  then  northward  still, 
east  of  the  Wolds,  as  far  as  the  Humber,  and  these  were  called 
the  Gyrwas,  and  the  Lindiswara.  Another  expedition  of  the 
Angles,  finding  the  coast  of  our  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln 
occupied,  landed  on  the  flat  of  Holderness  and  fought  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  East  Riding  was  in  their  hands. 
Pressing  still  farther  through  a  fertile  land,  studded  with  villas 

1  It  will  be  plain  that  I  have  followed,  in  the  historical  part  of  this  chapter, 
not  any  work  of  my  own,  but  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Skene,  Mr. 
York  Powell,  Professor  Freeman,  Dr.  Guest  and  others,  and  I  trust  that  no 
mistakes  of  mine  may  wrong  these  honoured  names. 
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and  rich  with  cattle,  they  stormed  York,  marched  on  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  were  then  stoj^ped  in  their  westward  progress  by 
the  great  forest  of  Elmet.  But  they  won  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Tees.  This  was  the  land  of  Deira,  and  the  whole  British 
population  were  driven  out  of  it  to  die  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  rocks  in  utter  misery  and  starvation.  The  great 
Roman  towns  were  sacked  and  ruined.  The  rich  villas  of  the 
meadows  of  the  Derwent  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
like  the  passage  of  the  Chimaera  over  the  hamlets  of  Lycia. 
Nevertheless,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  centre  of 
European  learning  was  at  York,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
ravishing  and  burning  warriors  civilised  the  coast  and  filled 
t]i(^  river  valleys  with  monasteries  in  which  were  born,  cradled, 
and  nurtured  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Northern  and  Midland 
England.  It  may  be  that  York,  the  "  city  of  the  Caesars,"  was 
not  so  absolutely  ruincfl  as  the  rest.  It  was  almost  too  big  to 
ruin.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  long  remain  a  desolation.  Early 
ill  the  seventh  century  it  was  again  a  city,  and  a  royal  city, 
tlie  capital  of  Eadwine.  If  it  be  possible  that  any  of  the 
Itoman  learning  was  preserved  during  a  milder  conqiu^st,  the 
fact  would  be  another  reason  for  tlie  (juicker  rise  and  longer 
continuance  of  Englisli  literature  in  Northumbria.  Big  towns 
cherisli  and  preserve  literature.  Even  wlien  tlie  Danes  came 
to  York,  they  caiiu^  more  to  settle  Mian  to  destroy,  and  what- 
ever literature  was  saved  in  Northumbria  from  the  Danish 
horror  was  saved  at  York. 

While  Deira  was  being  made,  another  b.-nul  of  Angles  had 
entered  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  landing  on  its 
soutliern  bank  —  where  they  may  have  heard  of  their  Frisian 
or  iTutisli  cousins,  whom  a  ecu-tain  traditi(ui  brings  there  long 
befon^  this  time — fought  their  way  westward  as  far  as  the 
future  sit,(r  of  F(linl)urgh,  and  turning  round  it.  mareiied  still 
westward  as  far  as  tlie  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  southward  till 
they  reached  the  Tweed,  After  this  the  Angh'S  drove  their 
way  southward,  across  the  Tweed,  and  it  is  h»*re  that  we  come 
on  the  first  known  date  in  their  conquests.  Ida,  whom  his 
foes  called  the  Flame-bearer,  began  to  nile  in  5-17,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  made  his  way  into  our  North- 
umberland, seized  on  the  basaltic  rock  of  BamlM)n)Ugli  seated 
like  ;i  eouehant  lion  on  that  st«)rmy  Hhon»,  enclosed  it  with  a 
hedge  and  then  a  wall;  and  from  that  fortress  lie  and  his 
di'seendants  won  the  hind  westward  to  Cumberland  and  south- 
ward to  the  'I'ees.  W  hen  this  was  aeeomjjlished  men  (billed 
the  country  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees  and  from  the  cilgt*  of 
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Cumbria  to  the  eastern  coast,  Bernicia.  In  588  Bernicia  and 
Deira  became  one  kingdom  under  ^thelric,  and  the  name  of 
the  whole  from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber  was  Northumbria. 
This  is  the  kingdom  which  for  reasons  we  can  only  conjecture 
became  the  home  of  original  literature  in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  Angles  who  had  settled  down  in  Lincoln- 
shire, pushed  inland  no  doubt  by  new  arrivals  from  their 
fatherland,  penetrated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent  to  the  place 
where  Nottingham  now  sits  on  the  river  and  then  to  our 
Leicester,  and  the  settlement  of  Middle  England  began.  The 
Gyrwas  south  of  the  Lindiswara  in  the  Fen  country,  and 
other  Angle  bands  fought  their  path  southward  and  westward, 
and  the  shires  (loosely  speaking)  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
and  Northampton,  were  hrst  their  prey  and  then  their  place 
of  rest.    These  became  the  South  Engle. 

While  this  was  being  done  the  West  Engle,  moving  north  of 
these  conquests,  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  present 
shire  of  Nottingham  into  the  Peak  country  of  Derbyshire,  and 
then  wheeling  to  the  south,  and  leaving  the  Middle  English 
and  the  South  English  on  their  left,  occupied  the  belt  of  coun- 
try between  the  Middle  English  and  the  South  English  on 
one  hand,  and  the  borders  of  our  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  on 
the  other,  going  as  far  south  as  the  forest  of  Arden.  After- 
wards since  they  lived  on  the  Marches  nearest  to  the  Welsh, 
they  came  to  be  called  the  Mercians.  These  conquests  fin- 
ished the  work  of  the  Engle  in  central  Britain  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century. 

There  were  now  seven  little  kingdoms  in  England,  but  some 
years  later  ^thelfrith,  king  of  Northumbria  (593-617), 
joined  all  these  kingdoms  under  his  one  sway,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kent  then  ruled  by  ^thelberht,  and  I  must  hereafter 
draw  attention  to  this  Northumbrian  glory  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sible causes  of  native  literature  being  more  fully  developed  in 
Northumbria  than  elsewhere  in  England.  He  was  a  mighty 
man,  and  having  first  at  Daegsastan  (Dawston  in  Liddesdale) 
beaten  so  completely  the  Scots  who  invaded  him,  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  forced  into  quiet,  he  went  into  the  Welsh 
country  in  613,  fought  a  fierce  battle  near  Chester,  and  seized 
the  town,  the  surrounding  lands,  and  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee. 

This  conquest  of  his  cut  off  Cumbria  from  North  Wales,  as 
the  battle  at  Deorham  had  cut  off  West  Wales  from  our  South 
Wales. .  At  two  points  then  the  English  had  reached  the  sea, 
at  Chester  and  at  our  Bristol,  and  the  Welsh  were  now  split 
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asunder  into  three  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, the  kingdom  of  our  Wales,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria, 
which  extended  from  the  Kibble  to  the  Clyde.  Afterwards 
the  western  frontier  of  Mercia  was  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  and  the  river  Tone  was  made  by  Ine  the 
frontier  between  Wessex  and  West  Wales,  but  the  conquest 
was  now  practically  hnished,  and  the  English  settled  down  to 
till  the  lands  they  had  won. 

With  the  Mid(lle  English  and  Mercians  literature  has  up  to 
this  date  nothing  to  do,  nor  indeed  has  Northumbria  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  only  thing  needful  to  remark  is  that  the  wars 
in  and  about  Northumbria  between  the  Angles  and  the  Britons, 
and  during  tlu^  whole  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
were,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  the  source  of  a  number  of  Welsh 
poems  which  we  have,  much  altered,  in  manuscripts,  the  earli- 
est of  which  are  of  the  twelftli  century;  and  that  the  Welsh 
and  English  were  nearer  to  one  another  and  mor(^  mingled  in 
Nortiiumbria  than  they  were  on  the  March  or  on  the  border 
of  West  Wales.'  We  have  no  trace  of  poetry  among  the 
Kiiglisli  during  the  years  of  the  concpiest  of  Northumbria. 
l>ut  tiiere  ant  several  instances  during  the  wars  between  the 
battle  of  Chester  in  Gl.'i  and  the  overtlirow  of  l*enda  in  0o5 
which  prove  tliat  the  war-song  was  still  going  on. 

The  lirst  belongs  to  tlie  b:ittle  between  .Ethel trith  of  North- 
umbria and  Iiaedwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  (HT.  A 
line  of  poetry  from  some  old  song  is  (pioted  by  the  elironiclers, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover,  anil  others  — 

With  the  blood  of  AngU-H  Iiilu'a  stream  wiw  foul," 

and  the  deserij)tion  given  l»y  Huntingilon,  as  well  as  by  the 
rest,  induces  us  to  l)elieve  tliat  lliey  liad  before  then' some  early 
English  a(!(!ount  of  tlie  l)atth<  in  verse.  Tlie  troops  advance 
svith  fluttering  standards,  l)ristlijig  spears,  —  plirases  wliicli 

'  Thn  WoImIi,  It  h  tnu<.  Mi'itlo.l  <|nwii  wlili  tin*  KiiyUHh  umItT  Inc.  nnd  tlin 
HftiiH'  iiilxliirc  tfn»k  pliici'  wlii'U  llii'  WfSHi'x  frniiilcr  wuh  juihIhmI  on  us  far  uh  th« 
Tiiiiiiir;  it  Ih  uIho  \i\iv  llnil  \n  hen  ( MTii  i'Xt<'iiilr<l  tlii<  Mi>r«'litii  fri>iitl«>r  llw 
WiiImIi  mill  tlii<  IIii^IihIi  si-u1<-I  .low  ii  ^n^;.•l||l•^  in  tin-  nrw  IiuhI  wIiI.  Ii  tho  Knullnli 
won  -  !iiii|  Imih  iIk  si.  fiiriH  iirr  nf  ini|Mirliini-r  fur  oiir  lilmirv  lilxlory  .  Imt  llio 
inixlur<«  lii-twi-cm  Wrlsh  iin<l  Knulisli  in  tlii<  Nnrllt  \v;is  l(in>;i«r  In  tinir.  inor© 
roniiiliMr,  iiml  its  fronlicr  nnin-  <'xli-n<l«M|  tlnin  ll  wi\h  In  Mt-roin  iiiut  NVi-hhcx. 

11  is  |iriil)uli|i<  Unit  nhort  lilsinriciil  rc<-<ir<lH  Ilkt<  iliU  In  |Hirtry,  wi>ll  lui 
othrrs  In  rmln  pruHf  (nnili  iih  tin*  prf  ClirlNilun  rntrlrn  In  tlii«  <  'hriinirt,) ,  wi'r<» 
wrilton  down  In  tin'  nnilc  i-hiirit<  t«<rH  \vlii«<ii  i'iinii<  to  Hrituin  with  llio  Knt;IUIi. 
ami  \vrr<'  prrmTvi'd  on  oak,  ImwcIi,  alili>r,  or  lilrrli  fniincH,  iN<rliit|tN  liko  tiit»iio 
latrr  "  Hanli.-  frann'H  "  from  Wuim,  whi«*li  Dr.  (Jiiml  i|p«i<rlb<«  (Orij/inr*  t'tt 
ticae,  vol.  II.  |>.  ICtl). 
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are,  however,  more  Latin  than  English,  ^thelfrith  rushes 
on  the  foe  as  if  he  had  found  a  prey."  In  633  King  Ead- 
wine  was  slain  by  Cadwallon  and  Penda  at  Heathfield,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  repeats  the  same  phrase  —  one  perhaps 
of  the  conventional  phrases  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  —  "  The 
plain  of  Hethfeld  reeked  red  from  end  to  end  with  a  river  of 
the  blood  of  ^thelings ;  a  place  of  sudden  woeful  slaughter  of 
the  bravest  warriors."  In  634  Oswald,  the  most  Christian  king, 
met  the  forces  of  the  leader  of  the  Britons  at  Denises-burn,  and 
another  fragment  of  an  old  song  tells  us  that  "  the  corses  of 
men  of  Cadwallon  choked  the  Dennisburn."  But  Penda  had 
his  way  at  Maserfeld  in  642,  and  slew  Oswald ;  whence  "  it  is 
said,"  writes  Huntingdon,  "the  plain  of  Maserfeld  was  white 
with  the  bones  of  the  Saints."  At  last,  in  655,  Penda  the 
Strong  was  made  weak  by  Oswiu,  and  the  "earth  was  wet  with 
his  blood  and  the  ground  splashed  with  his  brains."  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  the  river  Winwaed,  which,  swollen  over  its 
banks  with  excessive  rain,  destroyed,  as  they  fled  from  the 
field,  more  of  the  heathen  men  than  fell  by  the  sword.  So 
great  was  the  deliverance  (and  we  hear,  as  we  read  of  it,  the 
song  of  another  deliverance  of  the  same  kind  —  "  The  river  of 
Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon  ") 
—  that  it  was  celebrated  in  a  battle  song  of  which  the  Norman 
chroniclers  retained  three  lines  — 

At  the  Winwede  was  veng6d  the  war-death  of  Anna, 
The  slaughter  of  kings  —  of  Sigbert,  of  Ecgrice ; 
The  death  of  King  Oswald,  the  death  of  King  Edwin. 

In  658  Cenwealh,  the  West  Saxon  king,  fought  a  great  battle 
at  Pen  in  Dorsetshire  against  the  Welsh,  and  the  account  of 
the  Norman  chronicler  has  it  in  the  character  of  poetry.  When 
the  fight  was  joined  the  English  yielded,  but  they  feared  flight 
more  than  death,  and  stood  to  their  arms.  "  Then  weary  grew 
the  Welsh,  their  strength  melted  away  like  snow ;  they  fled 
from  Pen  even  to  Pedred,  and  cureless  was  the  wound  given 
there  to  the  children  of  Brut."  It  seems  doubtful  if  all  of  these 
have  an  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon  songs,  especially  the  last,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  a  Briton  lay  as  its  source.  Yet  the  three 
lines  concerning  the  flight  at  Winwaed  are  enough  to  prove  that 
the  Norman  chroniclers  had  some  English  lays  before  them 
when  they  prepared  their  history. 

This  brings  the  remnants  of  English  literature,  seen,  it  is 
true,  in  mere  flights  of  song,  up  to  670,  which  is  about  the  date 
of  the  first  Christian  poem,  of  Caedmon's  song  of  the  Creation ; 
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and  which  is  also  the  date  of  the  true  beginning  of  Latin  liter- 
ature in  the  south,  at  Canterbury.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
the  influences  which  in  Northumbria  preceded  and  influenced 
the  V)eginning  at  Whitby  of  a  vernacular  poetry,  is  reserved  to 
a  later  chapter.  Meanwhile,  of  what  kind  was  the  life  these 
warriors  and  settlers  lived  ?  What  did  they  think  as  they 
went  to  war,  and  as  they  struck  in  battle  ?  How  did  they  feel 
wlien  they  settled  down  to  agriculture,  when  they  built  their 
liomesteads,  and  wlien  they  drank  together  in  the  hall  ?  What 
kind  was  the  scenery  among  which  they  lived?  What  did 
they  think  and  feel  concerning  the  sea  on  which  they  sailed, 
and  tlie  storms  which  roared  upon  their  coasts  ?  Have  we  any 
record  in  their  literature  of  these  matters  ?  Does  their  litera- 
ture disclose  to  us  their  character,  their  emotions,  their 
thoughts  in  war,  at  home,  and  on  the  ocean  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  following  chajiters  will  attempt  to  answer. 
Before  they  were  land-dwellers  they  were  warriors,  and  we  will 
l)egin  with  war. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ARMOUR  AND  WAR  IN  POETRY 

In  the  earliest  poems  of  the  English  we  have  already  seen 
something  of  their  customs  of  war,  and  of  the  armour  they 
used.  War  was  one  of  their  chief  "businesses,  and  being  knit 
up  with  courage,  self-sacrifice^  scorn  of  death,  contention 
against  fate,  faithful" comradeship,  rescue  of  the_w;eak»_^fence 
ofThe^Hn^^oIl^ndjhe^l^^^  of  women,  the  worsh  ip 

of  the  gods,  glory  after  dea^^^reverence  for  ancestors,  roman- 
ce advFIltTIr^'and^_other  H  naturally  one  of 
the  gre"at  sub]ects]of'  son^  Everything  pertaining  to  it  was 
cTothed  in  imaginativeHress.  The  body-armour,  the  weapons, 
and  chiefly  the  sword,  were  glorified.  The  war-smiths,  es- 
pecially as  forgers  of  the  sword,  were  garmented  with  legend, 
and  made  into  divine  personages.  Of  these  Weland  is  the 
type,  husband  of  a  swan  maiden,  and  afterwards  almost  a  god. 
Battle,  as  in  Homer,  was  attended  by  immortal  creatures,  — 
among  the  Norsemen  by  the  shield-women  —  the  choosers  of 
the  slain  —  by  evil  and  good  spirits  among  the  English,  and 
by  Wyrd  herself,  the  mistress  of  them  all.  The  meeting  of 
the  warriors  in  fight  —  the  wielding  of  the  sword,  the  darting 
and  pushing  of  the  spears,  the  shield  wall  as  it  drove  its  way 
into  the  mass  of  the  foe,  the  shower  of  arrows,  the  challenges 
of  the  warriors  as  they  fought,  the  crashing  and  shouting,  the 
way  the  armour  behaved  under  the  blows,  were  one  and  all 
adorned  with  metaphor ;  and  every  poet,  while  using  the  terms 
that  had  become  conventional  and  which  the  guests  in  the  hall 
expected,  strove  to  add  something  of  his  own,  or  to  express  in 
a  new  fashion  the  well-known  forms  of  description.  Then, 
around  the  battle,  and  following  it,  like  minor  beings  of  fate 
and  slaughter,  were  the  birds  and  beasts  that  prey  upon  the 
slain  —  the  eagles  of  the  woods  and  of  the  sea,  the  kite  and 
the  hawk  of  the  rocks,  the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  the  wolf, 
and  the  hill  fox.  These,  screaming,  croaking,  howling,  sang 
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the  "horrid  song"  of  death,  and  their  omens  often  foretold 
the  issue  of  the  fight. 

An  English  warrior  went  into  battle  with  a  boar-crested 
helmet,  and  a  round  linden  shield,  with  a  byrnie  of  ring  mail 
(or  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sort  a  cloth  or  leather  co  ;t,  often 
covered  with  flakes  of  iron  or  horn),  with  two  javelins  or  a 
single  ashen  spear  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  with  a  long 
two-edged  sword  naked  or  held  in  an  ornamental  scabbard  and 
a  great  knob  at  the  head  of  the  hilt.  In  his  belt  was  a  short, 
lieavy,  one-edged  sword,  or  rather  a  long  knife,  called  the  seax, 
which  was  used  for  close  quarters  and  for  finishing  a  foe. 
Beowulf  rips  asunder  the  dragon  with  it,  and  Grendel's  mother 
uses  it  on  Beowulf  in  tlie  struggle  when  he  lies  on  the  sand  of 
the  cavern.  Some  carried  great  axes,  very  heavy  and  long- 
handled  ;  and  the  javelin,  and  bow  with  broad-headed  arrows, 
especially  among  the  thralls,  were  frequent  weapons. 

In  the  Crafts  of  Men  we  see  the  Smith  at  work  on  this 
armour :  — 

One,  a  clever  smith      may  for  use  in  war, 
For  the  weapons'  onset, ^       many  (arms)  make  ready 
When  he  forges  fast       for  the  fii^liting  of  the  warriors 
Either  hehii  or  hip-seax,       or  the  harness  of  the  battle, 
Or  the  sword  sheer-shinintr,       or  the  circk'  of  the  sliield 
For  to  fix  it  firmly,       'gainst  the  Hying  of  the  spear. 

Crafts,  1.  61. 

At  times  an  iron-bound  club  was  carried,  but  the  sword  was 
th(^  8j)ecial  weapon  of  all  the  nobler  sort.  It  wiis  also  the 
noblest  of  all  the  pieces  of  annonr,  and  it  was  fame  for  a  smith 
to  have  forged  one  that  would  last,  because  of  its  fine  temper, 
from  generation  to  generation.  If  its  maker  was  not  known, 
and  it  was  of  the  finest  (piality,  its  origin  was  referred  to  the 
elv(!S,  tiie  dwarfs,  or  tii(^  giants.  Magic  runes  were  engraved 
on  the  blade  l)y  tlie  smitii,  it  was  damasked,  spells  were  mut- 
tered over  it;  it  seems  sometimes  to  liave  been  dipped,  wIumi 
red  liot,  in  l)h)0(l,  or  in  a  l)rotl»  of  poison-twigs.  Tlu»  hilt  was 
wroiight  with  wires  of  gold,  silver,  or  iron,  interwoven  like 
writhing  snakes.  Soiiiehiiies  a  l)lood-|»aint.ed  s«'rp«'i»t ,  as  in  the 
IcM'landic  lay  of  llelgi  and  Swava,  lay  above  the  edges  t»r  on 
the  ridge  of  the  sword,  whirling  its  tail  round  the  hilt.  Such 
a  sword  received  a  name  of  its  own,  and  had,  as  it  wen-,  a  living 
spirit  in  it  that  sorrowed  and  rejoiced. 

Swords  of  this  kind  are  named  in  Ih'otrnlf;   "  hard-edged 

'  I  have  tranNlat«<«|  win'pfn\trii('ti,  i>ei  u'<triti  n\>riUije. 
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and  wonderful,  damascened,  and  adorned  with  jewels,"  — 
Hrunting,  Naegling,  and  the  sword  of  the  cave,  —  but  of  all 
these  enough  has  been  said.  We  touch  on  the  proper  litera- 
ture of  the  sword  in  one  of  the  Riddles  of  Cynewulf,  where 
it  is  finely  personified.  Cynewulf  conceives  it  as  itself  a 
warrior,  wrapped  in  its  scabbard  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  going, 
like  a  hero,  into  the  battle ;  hewing  a  path  for  its  lord  into 
the  ranks  of  the  foe  ;  praised  in  the  hall  by  kings  for  its 
great  deeds ;  and  strangest  of  all,  and  most  poetical  (unless 
Prehn  be  wrong,  from  whom  I  take  this  explanation),^  mourn- 
ing when  the  battle  is  over,  for  its  childless  desolation,  for 
the  times  when  it  was  innocent  of  wars,  for  the  anger  with 
which  the  women  treat  it  as  the  slaughterer  of  men.  The 
power  with  which  Cynewulf  enters  into  the  life  of  the  things 
he  treats  of  can  scarcely  go  further,  but  this  is  not  apart 
from  Teutonic  thought,  which  conceived  a  living  being  in  the 
sword.^    Here  is  the  riddle.    The  Sword  speaks  :  — 

I'm  a  wondrous  wight      for  the  warstrife  shapen ; 

By  my  lord  beloved,       loveUly  adorned : 

Many  coloured  is  my  corslet,       and  a  clasping  wire 

Glitters  round  the  gem  of  Death      which  my  Wielder  gave  to  me : 

He  who  whiles  doth  urge  me,       wide-wanderer  that  I  am, 

With  himself  to  conquest. 

Then  I  carry  treasure. 
Gold  above  the  garths,       through  the  glittering  day  ; 
I  of  smiths  the  handiwork  !       Often  do  I  quell 
Breathing  men  with  battle  edges  !       Me  bedecks  a  king 
With  his  hoard  and  silver  ;      honours  me  in  hall. 
Doth  withhold  no  word  of  praise  !       Of  my  ways  he  boasts 
'Fore  the  many  heroes,      where  the  mead  they  drink. 
In  restraint  he  lulls  me,       then  he  lets  me  loose  again, 
Far  and  wide  to  rush  along ;      me  the  weary  with  wayfarings, 
Me  the  stout  in  battle.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ranging  largely,  I'm  a  foe, 
Cursed  of  all  weapons.  Riddle,  xxi. 

He  is  cursed  of  them,  for  he  breaks  through  armour  and 
beats  down  the  spear  and  axe,  but  he  pays  the  penalty.  "  No 
son  have  I,"  so  mourns  the  Sword,  "  who  shall  avenge  me  ;  " 
his  fate  is,  if  he  shape  the  work  of  war,  never  to  have  a  bride, 
and  the  woman,  whose  joy  he  has  lessened  (by  slaying  her 

1  Composition  und  Quellen  der  Rdtsel  des  Exeterhuches,  to  which,  both  in 
the  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Riddles,  I  am  throuschout  indebted. 

2  Eusebius,  Ealdhelm,  and  Tatwine  have  all  written  riddles  on  the  sword. 
Cynewulf  has  mort  followed  the  first ;  but  Cynewulf  adds  all  the  imaginative 
work.  It  is  he  alone  who  represents  the  sword  as  a  warrior,  wearing  armour 
of  his  own,  showing  his  lord  the  way  through  the  battle,  and  when  the  war 
is  over,  mourning  like  a  shattered  veteran  over  his  lonely  future. 
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lover?),  speaks  to  him  words  of  reviling,  strikes  him  with  her 
hamls,  and  sings  to  him  an  evil  song.  "  I  take  no  heed,"  she 
cries,  "  of  the  battle." 

Another  portion  of  the  sword  is  also  described,  when  Cyne- 
wulf,  making  a  riddle  on  the  scabbard,  tells  of  its  fourfold 
wood ;  and  then,  in  his  fancy,  likens  the  sword-liilt  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ  tliat  overtlirew  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  to  the 
gallows  tree  on  which  the  Outlaw  is  hung. 

In  the  hall  I  saw,      where  the  heroes  drink, 

Bonie  above  the  floor,       four,  in  kind,  of  things  :  — 

Wondrous  wood-tree,       woven  f?old. 

Treasure  skilful- wrought,       and  of  silver  part ;  — 

Image  of  his  (^ross       who  of  it  for  us  to  Heaven 

Lifted  up  a  ladder,       ere  he  of  Hell's  dwellers 

Broke  the  burg  asunder.       ( )f  this  beam  can  I 

Easily,  before  the  earls,       tell  the  ancestry  — 

There  was  yellow  holly,       and  the  yew,  the  hard  tree. 

And  the  oak  and  maple.       To  the  vl<-thelings 

All  of  them  were  useful.       One  the  name  they  had  — 

"  Wolf-head's  tree."  Riddle  Ivi. 

The  English  Shield  was  circular,  with  a  polished  or  gilded 
boss  of  metal,  under  whieli  lay  the  aperture  for  the  hand. 
Jiuial  8cml  on  scijlde — faest  Jim/ra  yebeorh  ("a  boss  shall  be 
on  tlie  shield,  linn  refuge  for  lingers").  The  woodwork  was 
of  yellow  linden,  (ujvcrcd  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  fixed 
to  tin;  linden-board  with  studs,  and  strengthened  with  circular 
or  intersected  bands  of  iron,  gilt  or  ])ainted;  and  there  nuiy 
have  been  sometimes  nailed  on  it  the  ligure  of  a  boar  or  the 
sacred  animal  of"  the  family.  Our  nearest  likeness  to  it  is  the 
Highland  targ(t  — 

There's  brass      the  tar^ict  of  barkciu-d  bull-liide, 
There's  stei'l  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  bcsidf  ; 
Tlie  brass  shall  be  buniislicd,  the  steel  h1i;i1I  tlash  free, 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  l)onny  Dundee. 

Tlie  8hi«*ld  is  also  personilied  by  Cvnewull";  but  as  its  work 
in  the  battle  is  to  Ih  mi'  strokes  rather  than  to  give  tlu'm,  it 
eoniplains  more  than  the  swonl.  It  is  "siek  of  liattles,  no 
jiliysician  can  lieal  its  wounds,  always  it  must,  endure  the 
deadly  strokes  of  swords."  As  we  reati,  wti  feel  the  spirit, 
speaking  in  tlie  shiidd,  and  are  even  touched  with  pity,'  so 
well  (Iocs  Cynewuir  do  this  W(»rk  — 

'Tlie  ((tntraiv  vi»Mv  Im  in  t  In- panillrl  ridtllc  by  Kaldheliti.  Tbero, 

thu  Hhleld  lit  u  iti>ltller  |trou<i  of  hih  wimiihI.h 

UuU  tnntoa  rnaiia,  »ut         Um  |iliirlin«  l*U 
Hutcli>tl  111  ti«llu  i-ruilolli  vulii«r>  iiillraT 
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I  am  all  alone,       with  the  iron  wounded, 

With  the  sword  slashed  into,       sick  of  work  of  battle, 

Of  the  edges  weary.       Oft  I  see  the  slaughter, 

Oft  the  fiercef ul  fighting.      Of  no  comfort  ween  I,  — 

So  that,  in  the  batlle-brattling,    _  help  may  bring  itself  to  me  ; 

Ere  I,  with  the  warriors,       have  been  utterly  fordone. 

But  the  heritage  of  hammers  ^      hews  adown  at  me, 

Stark  of  edges,  sworded-sharp,       of  the  smiths  the  handiwork, 

On  me  biting  in  the  burgs  !       Worse  the  battle  is 

I  must  bear  for  ever  !       Not  one  of  the  Leechkin, 

In  the  folk-stead,       could  I  find  out, 

Who  with  herbs  he  has      then  should  heal  me  of  my  wound  ! 

But  the  notching  on  my  edges      more  and  more  becomes 

Through  the  deadly  strokes  of  swords,       in  the  daylight,  in  the  night. 

Riddle  vi. 

The  same  self-pity  for  its  hard  fate,  which  we  find  here  in  the 
shield,  is  also  found  in  the  riddle  on  the  head-piece  of  the 
Helmet.  Like  the  Antlers  of  the  stag,  in  the  88th  riddle,  it 
complains  of  the  bitter  weather. 

Wretchedness  I  bear ; 
Wheresoe'er  he  carries  me,       he  who  clasps  the  spear ! 
On  me,  still  upstanding,       smite  the  streams  (of  rain)  ; 
Hail,  the  hard  grain  (helms  me),       and  the  hoar-frost  covers  me  ; 
And  the  (flying)  snow  (in  flakes)       falls  all  over  me. 

Riddle  Ixxix.  6-10. 
* 

In  the  same  way  the  Spear  (R.  Ixxii.)  mourns  that  it  was 
taken  away  from  the  field  (as  a  sapling  of  the  forest  land) 
where  earth  and  heaven  nourished  it ;  that  its  nature  has  been 
changed,  and  forced  to  bow  to  the  will  of  a  murderer.  Yet,  as 
it  learns  to  know  its  master  better,  it  sees  that  he  is  no  mur- 
derer, but  one  who  will  fulfil  a  noble  fame.  Then  the  spear 
changes  its  thought,  and  it  is  proud  of  its  small  neck  and  fal- 
low sides,  when  the  glow  of  sunlight  glitters  on  its  point,  and 
the  warrior  bedecks  it  with  joy,  and  bears  it  on  the  war-path 
with  a  hand  of  strength  upon  its  shaft,  and  knows  its  ways  in 
battle.2 

1  That  which  is  left  after  the  hammer  work  is  done, — homera  Idfe,  i.e. 
'*  the  sword." 

2  Gar  is  the  usual  word  for  "spear" — (gar-Dene  =  spear  Danes).  Gar 
was  the  javelin  armed  with  two  of  which  the  warrior  went  into  battle,  and 
which  he  threw  over  the  "  shield-wall."  It  was  barbed,  but  the  other,  shaped 
like  a  leaf,  without  a  barb,  was  called  the  "  spere,"  the  lance,  concerning 
which  is  Cynewulf 's  Riddle.  This  was  shod  on  the  top  of  the  handle  with  a 
heavy  metal  ball  to  give  it  weight,  just  as  the  sword  was.  There  are  other 
names  for  the  weapon.  "  Franca"  is  the  javelin  which,  in  the  battle  of  Mal- 
don,  is  whirled  through  the  neck  of  a  warrior.  "  Waelsteng"  is  the  deadly 
shaft  or  stake  of  the  spear,  and  poetry  uses  it  for  the  spear  itself.  "  Daro^S  " 
is  a  dart,  and  "  daro'Saesc  "  an  ashen  spear ;  ord  is  the  spear  point.  The  shafts 
of  all  these  weapons  were  of  ash,  and  the  poets  came  to  call  the  spears  "  ashes," 
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In  the  same  way  the  Battering  Ram  wails  for  its  happy  life 
as  a  tree  in  the  forest,  and  for  all  it  suftered  when  it  was  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  man;  yet  at  the  end,  like  the  spear,  it  boasts 
itself  of  its  deeds  of  war,  of  the  breach  it  has  made  for  the 
battle-guest  to  follow,  of  the  plunder  which  they  take  together. 

I  beheld  a  tree  in  woodland,       towering  on  high, 

Branched  brilliantly  ;       and  its  V)ole  abode  in  joy. 

Wood  that  waxed  each  day  !       Water  and  the  Earth 

Fed  it  faithfully,       till  far  gone  in  days, 

To  another  state  it  came,       a  most  unhappy  state. 

Deeply  was  it  down-stabbed,       dumb  was  it  in  bonds, 

O'er  its  wounds  enwreathed,       and  with  woful  trappings 

In  the  front  'twas  fretted.       For  another  false  one, 

For  another  battle  guest,      through  the  beating  of  its  head, 

Does  it  ope  the  way.       Oft  do  these  together 

Ravage  ragingly  the  treasure.       Fast  and  restless  ^  then 

Was  its  follower  to  follow,       when  the  first  had  cleft  its  path  ! 

None  into  the  narrow  strait      now  would  dare  to  venture. 

Riddle  liv. 

There  is  a  very  different  tone  in  the  riddle  that  represents 
tlie  Bow.  The  personification  is  just  as  vivid,  but  wlicre  the 
shield  mourns,  tlie  bow  exults.  J  lis  force  as  a  warrior,  liis 
slaughter  of  the  foe,  the  deadly  poison  of  his  shafts  are  sung 
with  a  savage  joy. 

A.  G.  ().  V.  is  niy  name,       turned  the  otlier  way  ; 

And  a  wight  well  wmught  am  I,       for  the  war  cnshajH'n  — 

If  it  hap  I  bend  myself,       and  from  out  my  bosom  fareth 

Venojiious  an  (Jt'l'ler)  sting —       then  Tiii  all  on  fire 

Far  from  me  to  drive  away       a  very  death  to  life. 

Whensoe'er  my  master,       who  has  made  me  for  that  woe, 

Lets  aloose  my  limbs,       I  am  longer  tlian  before. 

Till  I  spit  out  from  me,       with  death-sorrow  blended, 

That  all-balefid  pi»isoii       that  I  erst  ui)took. 

N()r  sliall  any  of  the  men       <'asily  escaj)e, 

Not  a  warrior  of  them  all,       from  what  I  then  outcry  ! 

.  .  .  Then  a  drink  of  death  lie  buys  — 
(Rrimndng)  sure  the  beaker       that  he  buys  with  life  !  — 
If  I  am  uid)ounden,        I  obey  no  nian  ; 

Only  when  with  skill  I'm  strung —      Say  what  is  n\y  name  I 

Riddle  xxiv. 

Two  otlicr  riddles  Ixdou^  to  war  —  one  on  the  Coat  of  mail, 
the  otlu^r  on  the  Horn.    Tiic  first  brings  thr  iron  from  whii  li 

ami  thft  wnrrlofH  who  Iton-  tln  in  the  "ash-hearers"  ((irnrnin  'J041).  Ilnith^nr 
nays  that  lie  has  i^'iianird  Ids  folk  f<»r  lifly  yonrH  wit h  usheH  and  i<d);eN,  with 
HiH)Hr  and  sword.      /!i mri/lf  177.'5. 

1  Kii^ini^ly  iiHist  rapitilv  ;  reMtiess.  unwriiricd.  Laldhulni  has  a  ritUilo  uu 
tho  hattorlng  Kani  which  (  yiiewulf  ha4l  huforo  hini. 
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the  rings  are  wrought  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  out  of 
the  dewy  meadow-land,  just  as  Ealdhelm,  from  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  the  riddle  is  taken,  says  of  his  mail-shirt  — 

Roscida  me  genuit  gelido  de  viscere  tellus, 
Non  sum  setigero  lanarum  vellere  facta, 
Licia  nulla  trahunt,  nec  garrula  fila  resultant : 

phrases  which  Cynewulf  expands  into  poetry.  But  the  most 
remarkable  line  is  that  in  which,  with  a  sudden  return  to  pagan 
thought,  he  makes  the  mail-shirt  say:  "Me  the  snakes  wove 
not  through  the  crafts  of  Wyrds  "  —  a  line  which  takes  us  into 
the  heart  of  ancient  heathendom,  but  which  returns  in  the  next 
to  the  real  worms  of  which  he,  with  Ealdhelm,  speaks,  "Nec 
crocea  Seres  texunt  lanugine  vermes." 

Me  the  well-wet  meadow,       wonderfully  frosty, 
Out  of  its  inside,       in  old  time  brought  forth  — 
Of  myself  I  wot  not      as  enwrought  of  wooly  fleeces, 
Nor  of  hairs  through  high-craft      of  my  heart  a-thinking. 
I  have  no  enwoven  woof,      nor  a  warp  have  I, 
Nor  resounds  a  thread  of  mine,       through  the  smiting  of  the  loom, 
Nor  the  shuttle  shoots  through  me,       singing  (as  it  goes) . 
Nor  shall  ere  the  weaver's  beam  i       smite  from  anywhere  (on  me)! 
Me  the  Worms  did  not  weave       through  the  crafts  of  Wyrds, 
Those  who  gloriously  ^  the  golden,       godlike  web  bedeck. 
Yet  before  the  Fighters,       far  along  the  Earth, 
Many  a  man  doth  name  me —       "marvellous  delightful  Weed."  ^ 

Riddle  xxxvi. 

The  riddle  on  the  Horn  which  begins  the  life  of  the  thing 
from  the  bull,  the  "weaponed  warrior"  of  the  text,  is  even 
more  vigorous  than  that  on  the  war-shirt,  and  describes  the 
doings  and  uses  of  the  horn  in  war  and  peace. 

I  a  weaponed  warrior  was  !       Now  in  pride  bedecks  me 
A  young  serving  man      all  with  silver  and  fine  gold, 

1  The  word  is  am,  which  Grein  translates  as  a  "  weaver's  beam,"  but  Bos- 
worth  and  Toller,  "  the  reed  or  slay  of  the  weaver's  loom." 

2  "  With  adornments." 

8  At  Benty  Grange,  in  Derbyshire,  an  Anglo-Saxon  barrow,  opened  in  1848, 
contained  a  coat  of  mail.  "The  iron  chain  work  consists  of  a  large  nmnber 
of  links  of  two  kinds,  attached  to  each  other  by  small  rings  half  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  one  kind  flat  and  lozenge-shaped  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the 
others  all  of  one  kind,  but  of  different  lengths,  varying  from  four  to  ten  inches. 
They  are  simply  lengths  of  square  rod  iron  with  perforated  ends  through  which 
pass  the  rings  connecting  them  with  the  diamond-shaped  links ;  they  all  show 
the  impression  of  cloth  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface." —  Grave  Mounds, 
Jewitt,  p.  254. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  mail-shirt,  roughly  made ;  but  there 
were  others,  worn  by  the  great  leaders,  and  forged  of  as  delicate  links  as  that 
which  Harry  Wynd  sold  to  Conachar's  foster-brother. 
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With  the  work  of  waving  gyres!       Warriors  sometimes  kiss  me  ; 

Sometimes  I  to  strife  of  battle,       summon  with  my  calling 

Willing  war-conjpanions  !       Whiles,  the  horse  doth  carry 

Me  the  march-paths  over,       or  the  ocean-stallion 

Fares  the  floods  with  me,       flashing  in  my  jewels — . 

Often  times  a  bower-maiden,       all  bedecked  with  armlets, 

Filleth  up  my  bosom;       whiles,  bereft  of  covers,^ 

I  must,  hard  and  headless,       (in  the  houses)  lie  ! 

Then,  again,  hang  I,       with  adornments  fretted. 

Winsome  on  the  wall       where  the  warriors  drink. 

Sometimes  the  folk  flghters,       as  a  fair  thing  on  warfaring,* 

On  the  back  of  horses  bear  me  ;       then  bedecked  with  jewels 

Shall  I  puff^  with  wind       from  a  warrior's  breast. 

Then,  again,  to  glee  feasts       I  the  guests  invite 

Haughty  heroes  to  the  wine  —       other  whiles  shall  I 

Witli  my  shouting  save  from  foes       what  is  stolen  away. 

Make  the  plundering  scather  flee.       Ask  what  is  my  name  ! 

Riddle  xv. 

There  is  no  riddle  on  tlie  helmet,  only  on  the  Vizor  of  the 
helm,  but  we  have  many  a  slight  desca-iption  of  it  throughout 
ancient  Englisli  poetry.  "  Griina,"  which  is  tlic  mask,  tlie  vizor, 
was  used  as  a  name  fcjr  the  wlujir  helmet  and  included  the  crest, 
when  there  was  a  crest.  The  grinning  face-covering,  the  ear- 
pieces, the  projecting  jut  on  the  crown  of  the  lielm  are  fre- 
(piently  alluded  to,  and  were  adorned  witli  incised  or  raised 
images  of  the,  hoar.  A  ludmet,  found  at  lienty  (irange,  ''has  on 
its  crown  an  (dlij)ti('al  bronze  j)iate,  supj)orting  the  figure  of  a 
boar  —  much  corroded,  carved  in  iron,  witli  bronze  eyes, — 
standing  ramj)ant  lik»'  the  crest  of  a  knight."  Such  seems  to 
have  Immmi  tin*  ornament  of  the  helmets  whiidi  the  tliegns  of 
Heowulf  wore  when  they  aj)])roached  Heorot.  The  translation 
I  give  (»f  this  obscure  passage  follows  Professor  Skeat's  read- 
ing of  the  text. 

<  )'er  his  glittering  body. 
High  ftT)Ove  the  li»  liii<  t'H  \i/.i>r,       firt'-hardfiicd,  guld-adornod, 
Muny-ctjloured,  did  the  H(»ar       hold  the  guard  of  lift*, 

lieotoul/,  I  303. 

On  Ilnaef's  funeral  pyre  is  laid  his  Indm  —  "a  swine  all 
golden,  a  boar  iron  hard!"    When  Hc(»\vult'  plunges  into  the 

*  Unrilmii  I  (III  luit  liikf  li>  Im'  "  tui  tin*  tal»l<"H,"  lint  tmrilufn  ^<7l/l/^r(/ — 
r(tl>l»<il  (if  my  covith,  of  tlii<  riiuii<l  t<)i>>4,  llki<  Hliidils,  which  Nhiil  «iit\vii  on  the 
tirltikiiik;  horn,  mnl  wt<n<,  lH<fitiiHf  th«<y  wi'n<  iitti>riii-<l  with  j«<w<<lN  ftiiii  t{ohl 
tlKtiri'N,  wn-iiclii<<|  iiwiiy  hy  tin-  |iliiiiih'ri<rM. 

l.itiTiilly,  "  ii  fair  war-oniniiD'iit ."  I  havi<  t raii<4hil<<<|  It  nn  nlnivi*,  hfM-au>M« 
I  wiiiit  to  ill  this  |ilai-c,  ihi'  fitrco  tif  "  fyril,"  \vhl>-h  !•«  iIh'  inillllii,  nixl 

h<<r)',  I  lliliik,  till'  Invy  m  tnnniif  nf  tli)>  iMi|iiilal  inn  fur  a  war  *t|M'<|it  itui  tlio 
lioni  Ih  purl  iiT  tlii<  witr-iiiiit«<riiil,  part  of  tho  oriiaiiK  iit>'<t  thin^t  um<'.|  in  tlio 
Fyr.1. 

'  Hicclyun  la  lllurally  "  to  iiu  allow  ,  <lrluk  lu." 
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sea  he  sets  his  bright  helmet  on,  adorned  with  jewels,  circled 
round  with  a  chieftain's  chains,^  which  a  weapon-smith  in  days 
of  old  had  wrought  and  wondrously  forged,  beset  with  swine 
likenesses  (here  the  boars  seemed  to  be  small,  and  fastened  on 
like  nails  on  the  cheek-plates),  "so  that  never  after  brand  nor 
swords  of  battle  should  bite  into  it."  Lastly,  when  Beowulf  is 
telling  his  story  to  Hygelac,  he  bids  be  brought  into  the  hall 
the  "  Boar  head  sign,  the  battle-steep  helm."  ^  Nor  is  it 
only  in  Beowulf  we  find  the  boar-helm.  Later  on  it  ap- 
pears in  Cynewulf's  Elene.  When  Constantine  lies  dream- 
ing in  his  tent,  he  wakes  up  "  overcovered  with  the  boar-sign," 
with  his  helmet.  When  the  warriors  of  Helena  land  on  the 
shores  of  Greece,  "on  every  earl  was  seen  a  masked-helm,  a 
costly  boar-crest." 

So  were  the  warriors  armed.  They  marched  into  the  fight 
led  by  the  king  and  chiefs,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  rid- 
ing on  horses,  under  their  banners,  their  chain  armour  ringing, 
their  long  ashen  spears  in  their  hands,  their  swords  by  their 
sides,  and  around  them  their  henchmen,  armed  also  with  sword 
and  spears  and  shield,  in  close  array.  Before  they  joined 
battle,  the  leader  spoke  to  his  soldiers,  throwing  up  his  shield 
arm  to  call  their  attention. 

'Fore  the  vanward  of  the  warriors      sprang  the  war-host  leader ; 
Bold  that  promise-bringer  was,       his  shield-board  upheaved. 

Exodus^  11.  252,  etc. 

Then  the  trumpets  blew,  and  singing  their  war-songs  and 
clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields,^  while  the  horses  stamped 
the  earth,  the  main  body  of  freemen,  wolves  of  the  battle 
covered  with  their  "  vaulted  shields,"  making  a  "  shield-burg  " 
as  they  went,  a  "  breast-net "  of  men,  marched  forward  and  let 
fly  their  javelins  and  arrows  above  the  yellow  linden  shields  — 

Then  with  boldness  they 
Letten  forth  be  flying      shower-flights  of  darts, 
Adders  of  the  battle,       arrows  hard  of  temper, 
From  the  horn-curved  bows.      High  aloud  they  shouted, 
Warriors  fierce  in  fighting,       sending  forth  their  spears 
Through  the  host  of  hard  ones.  Judith,  1.  220, 

A  passage  in  the  Christ  describes  the  same  beginning  of  the 
battle  — 

1  *'  Chains  —  "  Gold  links  twisted  like  a  coronet. 

2  See  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  chapter  on  Heathendom,  and  Grimm's 
Teutonic  Mythology,  chapter  on  Freyr,  for  the  connection  these  and  other 
writers  establish  between  the  Boar-sign  and  the  golden  boar  which  Freyr  rode, 
and  his  worship.  *  Elene,  1.  50. 
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To  another,  luck  in  war 
Gives  he  on  the  battle-ground,       when  the  javelin  shower 
Sends  the  shooters  forth      o'er  the  shelter  of  the  shield  — 
Flickering  flight  of  arrows.  Christ,  1.  673. 

All  these  expressions,  and  many  more,  of  the  glitter  and 
rushing  noise  of  battle  are  common  phrases  of  the  poets  and 
reveal  the  joy  and  glory  our  forefathers  had  in  war.  Cyne- 
wulf  paints  the  advance  of  the  Franks  and  Huns  — 

Then  (in  battle  byrnies)        were  the  men  of  bravery 

For  the  fight  well  fitted;       flickered  then  the  spears, 

And  the  wreathen  shirts  of  war.       With  war-words  and  shields, 

Heaved  they  up  their  hosting  banner.  Elene,  1.  22. 

When  Pharaoh's  host  draws  nigh  in  the  Exodus,  this  is  what 
the  Hebrews  see  coming  up  from  the  southways  — 

Then  they  saw, 
Forth  and  forward  faring,       riiiiraoh's  war  array, 
(jiliding  on,  a  grove  of  spears;  '       glittering  the  hosts  ! 
Fluttered  there  the  bainiers,       there  the  folk  the  inarch  trod. 
Onward.s  Kurg«'d  the  war,       strode  the  sj)ears  along,'-' 
Blickered  the  broad-shields  ;       blew  aloud  tlie  trunij^ets. 

Exodus,  1.  155. 

Around  the  march,  on  the  l)attl(?-field,  after  the  battle,  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  war  collectetl  —  the  gray  wolf,  the  swart 
raven,  the  dewy -feathered,  horn-nebbed  eagle,  —  choosers,  like 
Valkyrie,  of  tlm  slain.  The  first,  and  pcriiajis  the  finest,  asso- 
ciation of  these  war-creatures  is  in  Beowulf.  It  is  already 
translated,  but  I  translate  it  again  — 

But  the  nivt'ii  wan, 
Eag»'r  o'er  the  fated,       oftentiinrs  Hhall  speak. 
Tell  unto  the  earn       how  at  i  atiiig  in''  ha/l  sped, 
Wlien  he  with  the  wolf       tore  away  the  lle.sh  of  corpses. 

Jieoiculf,  1.  n024. 

There  is  notliing  better  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  <d'  war 
than  tliis  grim  con vrrsaiimi.  Tlic  wolf,  tin*  ravrn,  Jind  the 
eagle  nrvcr  bcconu'  ('hristian  in  lOiiglish  song.  i  licy  are  ju.st 
as  savage  in  tlio  later  poems  as  tlu'y  an'  in  Jh'owulf,  or  in  tho 
fragment  of  the  Fitfht  at  Finnshmy.'  When  l'harat)h'H  host  is 
on  the  mar(!h  tiicy  accompany  it  all  night,  longing  fur  tlu^ 
slaugiitcr. 

*  0/rrhnlt  wvi/nn  :  o/rr/io/f  -  "  overw(»«M|,"  A  pnrulli'l  p.i  i  .  .i>  Hrow\l[f 
iiiiikeH  iiii>  tniiiHhitx  It  ii  "  Krtiva  of  M|MMirN  "  ;  othorwUo  it  would  \h\  "  a  oovor, 

H  Hlilelil." 

(Inrun  (rutnnlun  "  i\u<  MpciirN  hI ri<iik'tlM<ii«<i|  I Immiini'I vtn  ;  "  "  iiioviui  nloiiK 
like  a  wall  "  !■  jM-rhapii  thu  imh-i'h  thuught ;  or,  niirurt  may  im  an  tl»>  N|M<tiriui<u. 
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Wheeling  round  in  gyres,       yelled  the  fowls  of  war, 

Of  the  battle  greedy  ;      hoarsely  barked  the  raven, 

Dew  upon  his  feathers,       o'er  the  fallen  corpses  ; 

Swart  that  chooser  of  the  slain  !       Sang  aloud  the  wolves 

At  the  eve  their  horrid  song,       hoping  for  the  carrion. 

Kindless  i  were  the  beasts,       cruelly  they  threaten  ; 

Death  did  these  march-warders,      all  the  midnight  through, 

Howl  along  the  hostile  trail —      hideous  slaughter  2  of  the  host. 

Exodus,  11. 161-168. 

Then  we  see  them  while  the  battle  is  raging.  This  is  the 
description  in  Genesis  of  the  fight  between  Abraham  and  the 
Elamites  — 

So  they  rushed  together  —      Loud  were  then  the  lances, 

Savage  then  the  slaughter-hosts.       Sadly  sang  the  wan  fowl, 

With  her  feathers  dank  with  dew,       midst  the  darting  of  the  shafts, 

Hoping  for  the  corpses.       Hastened  then  the  heroes, 

In  their  mighty  masses,       and  their  mood  was  full  of  thought. 

Then  was  hard  play  there, 
Interchanging  of  death-darts,       mickle  cry  of  war  ! 
Loud  the  crash  of  battle  !       With  their  hands  the  heroes 
Drew  from  sheaths      their  swords  ring-hilted, 

Doughty  of  the  edges  !  Genesis,  1.  1982. 

Again  we  meet  these  beasts  when  the  Hebrews  go  forth 
from  Bethulia  at  the  call  of  Judith.  "  The  warriors  hurried, 
heroes  under  helm,  and  bore  the  banner  of  victory  forth  at 
the  breaking  of  the  day.  Sounded  then  the  shields,  starkly 
clanging  —  " 

Then  rejoiced  the  gaunt  beast, 
In  the  wood  the  wolf  ;      and  the  raven  wan, 
Slaughter- greedy  fowl !       Surely  well  they  knew 
That  the  war  thegns  of  the  folk      thought  to  win  for  them 
Fill  of  feasting  on  the  fated  !      On  their  track  flew  fast  the  earn, 
Hungry  for  his  fodder,       all  his  feathers  dropping  dew ; 
Sallow  was  his  garment,       and  he  sang  a  battle  lay  ; 
Horney-nebbed  he  was.  Judith,  1.  205. 

We  meet  them  also  on  the  march  and  in  the  battle  in  Cyne- 
wulf's  Elene,  when  Constantine  fights  with  the  Huns. 

Forth  then  fared  the  folk  troop,       and  a  fighting  lay 
Sang  the  Wolf  in  woodland,      wailed  a  slaughter-rune  I  * 
Dewy-feathered,       on  the  foes'  track, 

Raised  the  Earn  his  song.  Elene,  11.  27-30. 

1  Carleasan  is  "without  care  or  sorrow,  reckless."  I  have  ventured  to 
make  cecir  stand  for  "  pity." 

2  I  have  repeated  fyll  in  the  translation. 

8  Waelrune  ne  ma^ ;  literally,  "hid  not  the  slaughter-rune."  The  slaughter- 
rune  was  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 
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Loud  upsang  the  Raven 
Swart,  and  slaughter-fell.       Strode  along  the  war  host ; 
Blew  on  high  the  horn-bearers ;       heralds  of  the  battle  shouted  ; 
Stamped  the  earth  the  stallion  ;       and  the  host  assembled 
Quickly  to  the  quarrel  !  Elene,  11.  52-56. 

At  la.st  the  battle  is  joined,  and  Cynewulf  is  all  pagan  in  his 
description  — 

Sang  the  trumpets 
Loud  before  the  war  ho.sts  ;       loved  the  work  the  raven : 
Dewy-plumed,  the  earn       looked  upon  the  march  ; 

Song  the  wolf  uplifted, 
Ranger  ^  of  the  holt !       Rose  the  Terror  of  the  battle  ! ' 
There  was  rush  of  shields  together,       crush  of  men  together, 
Hard  hand-swinging  there,       and  of  hosts  down-dinging, 
After  that  they  first  encountered       flying  of  the  arrows  ! 
On  that  fated  folk,       full  of  hate  the  hosters  grim 
Sent  the  showers  of  arrows,      spears  above  the  yellow  shields  ; 
Forth  they  shot  then snakes  of  battle 

Through  the  surge  of  furious  foes,       by  the  strength  of  fingers  ! 
Strod(!  the  stark  in  K))irit,       stroke  on  stroke*  they  pressed  along; 
Hroke  into  the  wall  of  hoards,       ])lung('d  the  bill  therein  : 
Thronged  the  bold  in  battle  !       'jiiere  tlie  banner  was  ui)lifted  ; 
(Shone)  the  ensign  'fore  the  host ;       victory's  song  was  sung. 
(Jliftcrf'fl  there  his''  javelins,       and  his  golden  helm 
On  the  field  of  light  !       Till  in  death  the  heathen, 
Joyless  fell !  8  Elrur,  \.  W. 

One  more  example  shows  the  birds  of  war  Ror^^ctl  with  car- 
cases aft("r  the  ])attl(!.  Al)raliam  in  the  Genesis  vowinp  to  the 
Kin^  of  Sodom  that  he  will  not  tak(^  scat  or  sliillin^'  from  him, 

•  Ifnlti's  f/pfi!rfifi  —  "comrafle,  iiidwellfr,  of  the  liolt." 

^  TIiIh  pliniHO  IH  like  the  pieliiru  uf  Terror  uiid  Strife  and  Iwinit  in  the  ttli  l>ook 
of  the  Jlintl. 

'  I  repesit/orS  nnMrmlati  In  tlie  translation. 

<  .S7(//»</»/;/i  is  "  at  t inie.s,"  hcneir  "ea;;»M-ly."  I  have  conil>in(«(l  both  inean- 
Inj^H  in  Htrnki'  ii/li  r  Htrnkf. 

'•  I  have  put  in,  lieeausc  I  think  (Jynewulf  meant  tlie  Kinperor'n  KjM'ars 
and  helm. 

'>  .Nor  flf»eH  ('ytiPwnlf  leavo  th«'n«  there.  Tlie  lluns  art-  (Jriven  in  lli^lit  to 
their  r-ani|i.  hiit  an-  hfatni  from  It.  "  Somo.  half  ali\e,  nii:ir<lei|  their  lives  in 
the  rocky  eiiffN,  Home  1  »ro\\  iiinii  "  (like  an  e\  ii  witcli  I .  "  seized  on  in  t  ho  nvi>r 
Hiream.'  I  have  wondered  a.s  I  read  the  description  whether  tlie  iM»ct  may  not 
have  remcmhered,  as  he  wrote,  the  ti^'lit  where  I'enda  lell,  aiul  the  tiiHxIed 
waters  of  the  river  that  swept  iiwny  the  .Mercians  and  their  kinu-  "  I  hi-n."  he 
eontiiMieH,  "was  the  host  of  ihi'  hrave-hearleil  rejnice*!  ,  thi'V  cIiiimihI  the 
Mtran^'er  from  hreak  of  day  till  eveiiitiy  fell.  Tho  snakes  of  liutth-,  the  ashen 
darts,  llew  after  them.  Few  of  the  host  of  the  lltinN  came  hack  to  tlieir  home. 
Thi-re  It  wa.H  Heen  that  the  Kim;  AIndu'lity  K'^ve  victory  to  ( 'onsianllne.  mnc 
nitlcence  and  dondnion  through  Ills  riHxt  tree."  TheNe  Rfe  lines  thai  nmy 
resemltle  ihonn  Hun;;  after  the  ll^ht  of  WInwaed  hy  the  hard  of  Onwiii.  Plii 
<'ynewulf,  more  tliaii  a  century  iifterwards,  rnshrine,  under  the  victory  of 
Ctinslantlne  the  victory  of  Oswiu  ;  under  the  tale  of  the  nwidlen  PaiiuIm*,  th« 
drownln>(«)f  tlie  host  of  I'lMiihi'.' 
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save  that  part  which  Aner  and  Mamre  and  Eschol  have  fairly 
won  in  the  brunt  of  ashen  spears,  tells  him  that  he  need  no 
longer  disquiet  himself  concerning  the  Northmen. 

For  the  birds  of  carrion, 
All  along  the  mountain  ledges,      sitting  blood  bedropt. 
Crammed  and  glutted  are      with  the  corpse-flesh  of  the  host.i 

The  picture  of  the  vultures,  thus  sitting,  dripping  blood,  on 
the  ledges  of  the  cliffs  travels  beyond  the  conventional  descrip- 
tion, of  which  we  find  another  example  in  a  war-song  written 
when  poetry  had  decayed,  but  which  has  attained  a  high  rep- 
utation because  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  known  to  the  Englishmen. 

Behind  them  they  left      to  have  lust  of  the  dead 
Him  of  the  sallow  coat,       him  the  swart  raven, 
Horny-nebbed  fowl ;      and  the  ash-feathered  one. 
White-tailed,  the  earn,      to  rejoice  in  the  carrion,  — 
And  the  greedy  war-hawk,      and  that  grizzled  beast, 


"Under  the  precipices  of  the  mountain"  is,  of  course,  on  the  ledges  at  the 
bases  of  the  cliffs ;  loael  is  often  the  battle-field  strewn  with  corpses,  the  whole 
slaughter  of  the  fight;  and  "crammed  and  glutted  "  is  to  express  the  repeti- 
tion of  )picce  gefylled. 


Wolf  of  the  weald. 


Brunnanburh,  1.  60-65. 


1  Under  beorhhleo^Sum 
]?eodherga  wael 


blodig  sitta'S 
)jicce  gefylled. 


Genesis,  1.  2159. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  SETTLEMENT  IX  POETRY 

When,  after  the  year  613,  the  Conquest  was  practically 
complete,  the  English  liad  settled  down  over  all  the  open 
country  into  an  agricultural  life,  family  by  family,  kinsfolk 
by  kinsfolk,  collected  into  handets  round  the  heiids  of  their 
liouses.  They  hedged  and  dit(!hed  their  villages,  built  tlunr 
farm-steads,  each  with  its  garth  and  outhouses,  laid  out  the 
arable  land  and  the  meadow  outside  the  hedge,  organised  their 
village  government,  and  established  the  places  where  the  folk 
met  lor  religious  worshijj  and  for  council.  As  to  the  Konian- 
iJritish  (tities  which  they  had  sacked  and  burned,  these  re- 
mained in  ruins,  to  be  haunted  by  the  owl  and  the  fox.  A 
long  time  passed  by  before  this  agricultural  jx'ople  eared  to 
live  in  towns.  They  were  like  th«'  Douglas;  they  liked  better 
toJu^ar^ the  lark  sing  than  the  jiioiLii:  iiqueak- 

There  was  no  further  war  with  the  Welsh,  excej)t  upon  the 
marches  of  tin*  north,  west  and  sout  h,  or  when  a  Welsh  king 
like  Cadwallon  united  his  foicrs  wit  h  a  king  like  I'enda  against 
another  English  king.  Tin-  wars  whicth  were  now  waged  by 
the  English  were  tiiose  of  I'aiglish  king  with  English  king  for 
over-lordship.  Even  amidst  these  wars  agriculture  went  stead- 
ily on,  and  the  arts  ol  peace  were  developed  in  home  a!id 
village  lif(».  'I'he  lOnglisli  forged  the  |il(»ughshare  rather  tlian 
tin?  sword.  They  huilt,  weirs,  and  lished,  and  set  np  water-mills 
l)y  the  riv«'rs.'  Jioat-bnilding,  hi  ewing,  leat  h«'r-tanning,  pot- 
tery, dyeing,  weaving,  the  working  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
embroidery,  grew  and  s<i()ii  began  to  llourish.  'I'ho  days  of 
merchandise  succeeded  t  he  days  of  jtirac\'  and  plumh'r  ;  life 
liecume  gent  ler,  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  homes  id  England  a^  \n  e 
now  conceive  them.    'I'he  main  st  ruggle  was  eloHed. 

*  Milh.  Curii  wiiN  UHiiitlly  (;riiitiii|  Ity  llic  wkiiumi  in  nIhuo  i|ni'riiM,  Imt  wi- 
llml  wiiliT-iiiillH  III  u  |irnlil<'iiiitttriil  I'liiiiicr  iif  KM  (  Ki*({lM<rii( ) .  "  Kl  uiiutn 
iiKiliiiiiiii  til  torrnitK  qtil  ilicltiir  Imliin  lii<<ir/r<«  liiiriKi  "  -  Knrlr'*  C'Aur(«  r« 
II.  'JMH. 

1  ;•; 
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There  are  many  records  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  wliicli  have 
to  do  with  this  daily  life  of  the  people  —  life  inland,  life  on 
the  seaboard,  life  on  the  sea,  customs  and  manners,  implements, 
hunting,  tilling,  and  war.  Of  war  and  arms  I  have  already 
written.  This  chapter  and  that  which  follows  it  are  intended 
to  bring  forward  such  of  these  records  as  have  a  literary 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
English  settlement  as  well  as  the  English  life  on  the  sea. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  a  time  when  Christianity  had  been 
thoroughly  established,  but  the  manner  of  life  and  the  matters 
mentioned  in  them  were  much  the  same  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  as  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  century.  The  fresh  gentle- 
ness which  Christianity  added  scarcely  touches  the  things 
which  are  here  discussed.  Being  thus  independent  of  date,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  bring  these  records  together  under  such 
a  title  as  —  The,  settlement  of  the  English,  in  poetry. 

These  records  are  tound  in  short  poems,  such  as  the  Riddles  of 
Cyne^Oilf,  and  in  scattered  lines  in  the  midst  of  longer  poems. 
To  turn  aside  and  notice  them  in  the  midst  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  literature  would  confuse  the  main  narration.  To  omit 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  leave  out  some  striking 
pieces  of  early  English  poetry.  But  I  hope  my  readers  will 
understand  that  these  chapters  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  Settlement,  or  an  attempt  to  discuss  all  that 
pertains  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  Such  a 
treatise  belongs  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian,  and  has 
been  admirably  done  by  others.  My_obiect  is  to  set  in  this 
framework  the  descriptions  of  the  early  English  life,  of  its 
haSits^nd  way^t  tJiinking"~ which  a£e__to__b£.,  found  in  the 
poetry  of  ISorthumbna,  and  i  snail  nottravel  beyond  this 
ami^  1  say  the 'poetry"  of  Northumjjria.  because  I  believe  it 
was  in  that  part  of  England  that  poets  chiefly  wrote ;  and  the 
scenery,  the  manners,  the  spirit  of  the  people  described  in 
such  records  as  the  Riddles,  belong  rather  to  the  Angles  than 
to  the  Jutes  or  Saxons. 

'"Inland,'*  then,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Angles  were 
settled  along  the  rivers,  on  the  plains  overlooked  by  moor  and 
down,  by  the  sea,  and  among  the  fens.  Their  hamlets  rose  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  villas,  on  either  side  of  the  Roman 
roads,  wherever  the  Romans  had  drained  the  marshes,  in 
every  fertile  vale  or  plain  where  the  provincials  had  cultivated 
the  land.  The  masses  of  forest  country,  the  moors  and 
mountains  were  left  unoccupied  by  this  agricultural  people 
and  were  haunted  by  giant  and  elf  and  monster.    But  when 
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the  better  sites  were  filled,  the  land,  as  the  English  pushed 
their  advance  by  the  water-paths,  was  cultivated  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest-waste,  and  day  by  day  the  axe  and  the 
plough  wore  their  way  into  it  and  reclaimed  it.  The  poorer  and 
the  more  outcast  set  up  their  solitary  huts  on  the  banks 
and  islands  of  the  fens,  and  made  a  precarious  living  bv  fisliing 
and  trapping.  They  were,  in  fact,  squatters ;  and  it  was  only 
afterwards  when  pieces  of  the  folk-land  were  allotted  to  the 
king's  comrades  and  others  that  these  men  might  come  into 
employment  on  an  estate.^ 

Of  the  kind  of  scenery  among  which  the.se_settlers  in  the 
f e n s  ITved  we  have  a  slight  sketch  in  ^b^-  sixty-first  riddle_o f 
Cynewult\  It  tells  of  a  desert  ])lace  near  the  shore,  traversed 
by  a  channel  up  wliich  the  tide  flowed,  and  where  tlie  reeds 
grew  which  were  made  into  the  Reed-Flute,  which  is  the 
answer  to  the  riddle.  I  translate  the  whole.  The  jjicture,  at 
the  end,  of  tlie  lover  talking  in  music  to  liis  sweetheart,  music 
tliat  none  understood  but  slie,  is  lull  of  liuman  feeling,  but  the 
point  on  wliich  I  dwell  is  the  scenery.  It  is  that  of  a  settle- 
nuait  where  only  a  few  scattered  huts  stood  amid  the  desolate 
marsh.  Such,  at  first,  were  the  homes  of  the  Gyrwas  among 
the  fens.    It  is  the  Kced  that  sj)eaks  — 

On  the  sami  I  .stiiy<'<l,       by  the  sea-wall  near, 

All  bcHule  tlif  Hur<,'«'-iiifl()winf;  1       Firm  1  sojourned  there, 

Where  I  first  was  fastened.        Only  few  (»f  men 

Watched  amon^,'  tlic  waste       wlierr  I  wonned  on  the  earth. 

But  the  brown-backed  billow,       at  each  break  of  day. 

With  its  water-arms  en  wrapt  me  !       Little  wcen«'d  I  then, 

That  I  ere  should  speak,       in  the  after  days, 

MouthleHH  o'er  the  mca<l-bcnch.  .  .  . 

Only  for  us  two,       utter  boldly  then-. 

Message  in  my  speech,       so  that  other  men 

WouM  ni»t  be  aware of  my  words  to  thee. 

There  is  a!i()tlier  jcissiiig  sketcli  of  the  same  kind  of  soonory 
in  tiu?  tw<'nty-tl>ii-(l  riddle,  wlini  www  conn'  riding  to  the  sea- 
••lianmdH  on  war-hnrses.  Tlie  flood  is  too  deep,  and  tlu'  press 
(d"  the  tidn  between  the  steep  l)anks  too  strong  for  tluMr  pa,s8age. 
'I'liey  motint  a  strange  wain,  jiroudly  carrying  tln«ir  sjH'ars  on 

'  Ki-mlili.  (|iiMtfMii  pUHHiit;*'  from  ii  tnuislallt»ii  of  St.  .XuiiiiHiliir'n  .Vo/i/oiiui.i, 
wlii.  h  illiiMtnil.vs  tli<<  t.  xt  ;  "  lliil  li  ploiiHrlli  rvrry  Miuii.  wh.  n  lir>  liiitli  built 
llllIlH.  lf  Mnmc  roftrtur  (111  liU  lord's  Ifti'll,  wIth  IiIn  un'hIhI iuici>.  for  II  Wlllli'  t«»  titko 
III)  his  n-si  thon  oii,  and  limit  mid  fowl  iind  lUli.  iiiid  In  dlviTi  wiwn  pmvtdr  for 
liliiiHi-lf  ii|Miii  llin  liiiMi.  Imtli  liy  Hi  ll  niid  land,  until  thf  iIiih*  wIh'Ii.  by  liln  lortl'i* 
conipiiHMloii,  he  can  earn  u  Ihm  land  and  eternal  Inlierllaiice."  Kemlde.  toI.  I 
p.  M'l. 

'  Litornlly,  "Should  not  repent  our  wonU." 
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their  gray  war-stallions.  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  obscure 
(Prehn  thinks  it  to  be  the  Month),  but  the  scenery  is  clear.  It 
is  of  a  broad,  deep-ditched  channel,  the  stream  of  which  in  the 
fen-lands  meets  the  rough  incoming  of  the  tide.^  Near  such  a 
place  on  the  shore  where  it  fell  to  the  sea  Cynewulf  would  see 
the  sight  he  describes  in  another  riddle,  "  wood  enrotten,  heaps 
of  weed,  lying,  flung  together,  vilely  on  the  earth  " ;  and  more 
inland,  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  "  the  black-faced  fen  that 
smelt  so  evilly  of  filth,  where  the  fen-frogs  swiftly  leaped  into 
the  dark  water,"  where  the  Elk-sedge,  as  the  Rune  Song  sings, 
"waxed  in  the  water,  wounding  and  burning"  every  man  who 
touched  it.  We  are  brought  into  another  part  of  the  country, 
probably  the  borders  of  Cumbria,  where  in  riddle  Ixxi.  the  Ox 
speaks,  and  tells  how  weary  he  was  among  the  rough  paths  of 
the  border  moorland.  I  was  silent,"  the  Ox  says  (and  it  is 
in  Cynewulf's  manner  to  sympathise  in  this  fashion  with  the 
suffering  and  joy  of  animals) ;  "  I  never  told  any  man  when 
the  point  of  the  goad  was  bitter  to  me,  but  I  was 

With  the  swart  herdsman.       Farther  I  journeyed, 
Wended  Welsh  marches,       wandered  the  moors 
Bound  'neath  a  yoke-beam." 

The  swart  herdsman  is  a  Welsh  slave.  Swart  is  the  usual 
epithet  of  the  Welsh  as  against  the  fairer  Englishman.  In 
another  riddle  (xiii.)  a  "black-haired  Welshwoman  presses  and 
shakes  the  ox-hide."  Also  in  riddle  liii.  the  "  Welshwoman  of 
dark  tresses  "  carries  to  and  fro  the  buckets  from  the  well,  and 
in  another  we  hear  of  the  "  swart  thegn  with  the  dusky  face  " 
who  works  with  the  student  in  the  monastery.  Evidently  in 
Northumbria  there  was  a  crowd  of  Welsh  used  as  servants  in 
the  farmhouses  and  the  convents  of  the  eighth  century. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  was  forest,  that  is,  wood  and  wild 
land,  heath  and  moor,  and  a  supernatural  terror  brooded  over 
it.  In  the  moor-pools  dwelt  the  water-elves,  and  in  the  wreath- 
ing mists  and  driving  snow  on  the  fells  men  saw  mighty  moor- 
gangers  stalking,  fiends  of  the  lonely  places,  such  as  their  fathers 
saw  in  the  land  from  which  they  came.  Grendelsmere  was  not 
a  name  given  without  reason.  "The  Thyrs "  — that  is  the  giant 
— "  dwells  alone  in  the  fen,"  that  is,  in  the  morasses  of  the 
mountains.  Dark  elves  haunted  also  the  hills  and  moors.  We 
hear  of  beorg-aelfen,  dun-aelfen,  muntaelfen.  The  howling  of  the 
wolves  filled  these  waste  hills  at  night,  and  many  a  wanderer, 

1  The  stream  shall  in  the  waves,  in  the  sea-floods  mingle.  —  Gnomic  Verses. 
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lost  on  them,  was  devoured.  "  Him  shall  the  wolf  eat,"  says 
the  poem  on  the  Fates  of  men,  "the  grizzly  heath-tramper ;  his 
mother  shall  wail  his  death."  In  the  caves  of  the  moor-cliffs 
the  outlaw  lurked,  as  Grettir  did  in  Iceland,  and  the  British 
who  fled  from  the  sacking  of  the  towns  took  refuge  in  them, 
and  miserably  starved  and  died.  Sometimes  in  Christian  times 
tlie  hermit  seeking  a  religious  solitude  exiled  himself  among 
these  solitudes.  The  demons,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
giant  and  the  elf,  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  these 
green  hills  which  they  grieve  to  leave,  and  reproach  him  bitterly 
for  depriving  them  of  tluur  homes,  as  Caliban  reproaches  Pros- 
pero.  In  the  same  wild  solitudes  lived  the  Dragon  of  our  fore- 
fathers' imagination,  couched  over  his  hoard  of  gold,  terrible  in 
the  dreadful  recesses  of  the  cave  — 

Horridus  horriferas  speluncae  cumbo  latebras  — 

a  phrase  of  Eusebius  which  is  not  a])art  from  the  lines  in  the 
Gnomic  Verses  :  "The  Dragon  will  dwell  in  the  barrow  on  the 
hill,  old,  and  proud  of  his  treasures."  Even  down  to  Shak- 
spere  ran  the  tradition  — 

Like  to  a  lonely  drajjon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 

('nri()l<(>ius,  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

The  pathless  woodland  was^  ho\vcv<T,  ncan-r  to  tin'  life  of 
the  ]j)nglish  than  tln^  moor.  A  great  number  of  tlu^  settlements 
were  on  tin*  outsliirts  of  the  wood  forest.  It  was  covered  with 
IxM'ch  '  and  oak,  asli  and  in;i|)le,  linden  nnd  bircli.  Alders  clung 
to  tlie  l)anks  ol'  its  streams  imd  pools.  A  t  hick  un(h'rgrowt ii 
of  thorn  and  liolly  blocked  it  u|)  ;ind  climbed  the  ledges  of  tlie 
cliffs  within  it.  win're  tlu'  great  birds  of  prey  had  their  honn\ 
The  Knglish  likened  tiiis  vast  covering  of  forests  to  curly  locks 
upon  the  iiead  and  sluuilders  of  I'/irth.  In  the  Kiihllc  on  Cre- 
ation Earth  has  no  nccil  of  wimple  or  ca[)e  — 

For  upon  mv  wondrrfiilly       waxcth  on  my  hoixd. 

So  that  on  niy  Hhouldns       they  may  NhinuniT  bright, 

Curly  locks  full  curiously. 

This  is  paralh'lcd  l>y  the  Icelandic  imagery,  and  we  o^lrselve.^ 
may  compare  Keats'  lovely  jihrasi- of  the  pines  — 

1  Kiulo  hIiiiwm  vnry  ^noil  rriiHon  for  hh  hrllrf,  not  only  timl  Ihi'  lirrrh 
oxIhIimI  in  \\n'Hl^  tliiK'N,  lint  hIho  tlm  tlr,  (lioii^li  CirHiir  liiul  <)i'nlri|  l>oili  tlinto 
trr*<H  to  itrilitin.  ( irMildcistt  wnul<l  nni  H^n<o  with  Cininr,  who  inuNt  linve  born 
nilNlnforninl.     /,(//((/  (  hurlrrf,  p.  474. 
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Those  dark  clustered  trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep. 

The  Yew,  ^^an  unsmooth.  tree,  holding  fast  to  the  earth,  a 
herd  of  the  fire,"  grew  in  the  wood  and  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills.  The  oak  woods  fed  men  as  well  as  swine,  and  the  Eng- 
lish saw  in  them  the  future  ship  —  "  the  strength  that  would 
resist  the  sea."  Wherever  the  birch  grew,  the  English  admired 
it.  Even  though  it  was  fruitless  it  was  beautiful.  "  High  is  its 
helm  —  'tis  decked  out  with  beauty  — laden  with  leaves  —  in 
touch  with  the  air."  ^  But  the  chief  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
woods  was  dread.  These  were  desperate  solitudes  where  the 
"bitter  worm-wood  stood  pale  gray"  (Cynewulf,  R.  xli.),  and 
the  ^'hoar  stones  lay  thick."  The  horror  of  their  sunless  and 
murky  depths  was  a  superstitious  horror.  Giants  also  dwelt 
in  them,  and  black  elves.  These  claimed  the  forestland  as 
their  own  and  hated  the  spread  of  agriculture,  as  Grendel  hated 
the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  joy  of  men  in  Heorot.  There  too 
at  times  were  seen  the  light  elves,  in  contrast  with  the  black, 
and  of  exceeding  beauty.  Caedmon,  describing  the  loveliness 
of  Sarah,  says  she  was  "  sheen  as  an  elf  "  —  but,  light  or  dark, 
they  were  the  natural  foes  of  men.  There  were  water-elves,  who 
were,  I  presume,  impersonations  of  the  disease-striking  powers 
of  the  forest-fen  and  marsh.^  Most  diseases  were  thought  to  be 

1  These  phrases  are  from  the  Rune  Song. 

2  I  daresay  the  "water-elf  disease,"  a  leechdom  for  which  I  quote,  for  it 
contains  an  old  verse-charm,  was  a  boil  and  blain  plague  such  as  the  elves  of 
stagnant  waters  smite  on  men.  Grimm  thinks  it  a  burning  fever,  and  Fever  is 
tliought  to  be  an  elf  who  rides  the  man  with  whip  and  spur.  "  If  a  man" 
(here  is  the  charm)  "  is  in  the  water-elf  disease,  then  are  the  nails  of  his  hand 
livid  and  his  eyes  tearful,  and  he  will  look  downwards.  Give  him  for  this  a 
leechdom"  (and  many  herbs  are  mentioned),  "to  be  soaked  in  ale  and  holy 
water,"  and  sing  this  charm  over  them  thrice  — 


I  have  wreathed  round  the  wounds, 
The  best  of  healing  wreaths; 
That  the  bane-sores  may 
Neither  burn  nor  burst, 
Nor  find  their  way  further, 
Nor  turn  foul  and  fallow, 
Nor  thump  and  throb  on. 


Nor  be  wicked  wounds, 
Nor  dig  deeply  down ! 
But  he,  himself  may  hold 
In  a  way  unto  health ! 
Let  it  ache  thee  no  more 
Than  ear  in  earth  achetb ! 


Say  also  this  many  times  —  "  May  Earth  bear  on  thee  with  all  her  might  and 
main."  These  charms  a  man  may  sing  over  a  wound.  Cockayne,  whose  trans- 
lation is  here  given,  conjectures  that  the  phrase  "  May  Earth,"  etc.,  "  is  meant 
to  quell  the  Elf."  Diseases,  and  no  doubt  the  Elf  that  caused  them,  were  fre- 
quently—  in  folk-tales —  buried  in  the  ground.  One  of  the  leechdoms,  trans- 
lated from  Sextus  Placidus,  holds  in  it  a  remnant  of  the  Teutonic  belief  in 
dwarfs  as  the  cause  of  sickness.  "To  do  aioay  a  Dwarf  {i.e.  convulsions  or 
ague  caused  byaDvvarf's  possession).  "Give  the  man  the  dung  of  a  white 
liound  pounded  to  dust,  and  baked  into  a  cake,  ere  the  hour  of  the  dwarfs 
arriral,  whether  by  day  or  night  it  ])e.  His  access  is  terribly  strong,  and  after 
that  it  departeth."    I  may  add  to  this  note  on  elves  and  dwarfs  that  Ariel  may 
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demoniac  possessions,  and  this  meant  to  the  Christianised  Eng- 
lishman dwarf  or  elf-begotten.  Other  elves  rode  in  the  air  and 
shot  deadly  arrows  ;  and  the  Scotch  phrases,  "  elf-arrows,"  "  elf- 
bolt,"  "  elf-flint,"  are  survivals  of  the  English  dread.  We  might 
perhaps  imagine  that  elves  lived  in  the  trees,  for  an  English 
gloss  translates  Dryads  by  u  udu-aelfenne  ;  and  in  order  to  divert 
their  capricious  anger  whole  grov^es  were  sometimes  dedicated 
to  the  elves.  We  hear,  moreover,  of  the  wudu-maer,  the  wood 
nymph,"  "a  record  of  the  time,"  thinks  Tylor,  "when  English- 
men believed,  as  barl)arians  do  still,  that  the  Eclio  is  the  voice 
of  an  answering  spirit"  ;  and  the  word  mare  for  S})irit  appears 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charm  as  the  Mare  which  harms  a  man.  I 
conjecture  also  that  the  wild,  hairy  wood-sprites  which  we  find 
in  (xcrman  a!id  Norse  h'gends  were  also  part  of  our  forefathers' 
forest-superstition,  and  that  it  was  strengthened  by  the  ai)pari- 
tion  now  and  again  of  a  Welshman  who  had  fled  into  the  woods 
to  dw(dl.  The  lines  in  the  Andrms  may  refer  to  the  ])()et's 
memory  of  a  tinu^  when  tlie  woodland  was  as  yet  liaunted  by 
unsubdued  bands  of  Welshmen,  —  "All  the  nuirkland  {i.e.  tlie 
foH'stland)  was  with  death  surrounded,  the  snares  of  tlie  foe." 
\V(}  certainly  find  in  Solfjinon  and  Saturn,  in  a  j)assage  wliich 
K(!mbh;  thinks  is  redolent  oi'  heathenism,  that  the  fiends  haunt 
unclean  trees,"  and,  "clianging  themselves  into  a  worm's  like- 
n<'ss,  sting  the  neat  and  destroy  the  cattle  going  about  the  fields, 
and  hew  down  th<^  horses  with  hoins"  —  verses  which  are  a 
remnant  of  tlni  way  in  whicdi  a  farmer,  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  tlie  wood,  would  think,  when  any  misfortune  bt'fell  his  cattle. 

A  far  fiercer  inmate;  of  the  wild  wood  was  the  W()lf '-man,  the 
outlaw  —  the  (M)mj)anion  of  the  wolf  of  the  wood,  in  these 
terrible  solitudes  he  met  his  fat»i  by  starvation,  by  tlie  wolves, 

))e  comiiarc*!  with  the  mIiccii,  tli»>  ulittrriiiK  elf  «)f  our  forofatlHTs.  Ari«'l  is  tin* 
fn-c  wind  of  ili-uvcti,  wlictliiT  in  Ntnrni,  or  in  play  with  tht*  tlowi<rs  «>r  tlm  san<l 
of  tlic  Hi-a.sli((fc  ;  and  his  niusir  is  tht- wind-innsic.  A  shoal  of  v\\vs  ar««  his 
roni|ianions  ;  and  Iw  has  houx'  |m>w»t  ovt-r  tin-  idcinrnts,  ovrr  \\rv>  nnd  »iir. 
Indi't'd  his  lifr  is  thr  lite  of  \\w  air.  Sn«  h  u  life,  rndi  ly  roncfivotl.  hrhm^^fd 
to  th»«  Old  I'lnnlisli  hriyht  Klf.  Aritd  Is  not.  as  an  An;;lo-Saxon  w»»ult|  ha\«« 
niadf*  liini,  a  ii:itii;-al  mischief  dix-r  to  man,  hut  h<'  do«*s  lakr  pti'asur«<  in  mis- 
i-hii'f  and  in  plauMiin^  uhmi  at  rnisiM  rn's  riunuiand  ;  nnd  thMU;:h  he  is  suIxIuihI 
hy  I'rospcro's  nui^jic  to  serve  him,  lie  is  "  not  human, and  has  no  sympathy 
with  UH'U.  He  is  uf  the  iiure  element  alone.  Kveii  his  desire  for  freetlom  is 
not  human,  hut  elemental  the  ilesire  to  he  wholly  the  unehartered  air.  Tht* 
wluile  ('(inception  is  more  in  harmony  with  <  Hd  Kui^linh  than  witli  Celtic  or 
French  ideas  of  the  elves.  Indeed  I  may  hazard  the  opinion  thnt  the  falrlm 
and  elves  of  later  Isniilaiid,  of  .Shaks|mre  and  .Mlltoii  and  .Shelley  anc|  nwiuy 
others,  are  not  nuTely  roiiniiitir  hut  K*'iiiiliie  Kn^lUh  deHcriidniitit  of  \\\r>  HhiH«ti- 
bright  elves  of  the  Ani;leM. 

'  The  uiillows  is  called  In  a  Kiddle  «»f  ('ym<wulf's  (ho  wolf-head'*  \Tx>f*\  and 
in  the  Middle  A^os  the  outlaw  was  said  to  huur  u  widf'n  hea«l      Ctipvt  lupinum. 
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by  losing  himself,  and  by  the  "  dark  weather"  in  which  English 
verse  places  the  thief.  There  is  a  description  of  him  in  the 
Gnomic  Verses —  (Exeter  MS.) 

147.  Friendless,  doth  a  woeful  man      take  him  wolves  for  comrades ; 
Often  does  that  comrade  tear  him,       very  crafty  is  the  beast  ! 
Of  that  gray  one,  dead-man' s-grave,      grisly  fear  shall  be. 
....  Never  truly  doth  the  gray  wolf       for  his  slaughtering  weep, 
For  the  murdering  of  men  ;       but  the  more  of  it  he  wishes. 

Sometimes  the  outlaw  climbed  a  high  tree  to  see  his  way  or 
to  escape  the  wolves,  like  the  adventurous  youth  in  the  folk 
tales ;  and  feeble,  fell  headlong.  Caught  in  the  boughs,  he 
hung  between  heaven  and  earth  till  he  died.  Here  is  such  a 
one  sketched  in  the  Fates  of  Men  — 

21.  In  the  holt  shall  many  a  one      from  the  high-topped  tree 
Featherless  fall  down  ;      yet  in  flight  shall  he 
In  the  lift  still  hover,       till  no  longer  he  is  held 
Like  a  fruit  upon  the  tree.       Then  to  the  root-stock 
Sinks  he,  slowly  dying,       of  his  soul  bereft ; 
Falleth  on  the  field  of  earth  !       On  a  faring  is  his  spirit. 

At  times  he  was  seized,  as  he  roamed  the  wood,  by  the  out- 
lying shepherds  of  some  township,  judged,  and  hung  on  the 
gallows,  which  seems,  by  some  at  least  of  the  English  families, 
to  have  been  kept  up  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  in 
the  forest.    There  he  became  the  proper  prey  of  the  raven. 

One  shall  on  the  wide-stretched  gallows  ride,"  sings  the  Fates 
of  Men,  till  his  bloody  corse  shall  be  all  broken  up.  Then 
shall  the  dark-coated  raven  take  his  eyes,  nor  shall  his  hands 
guard  him  from  that  thievery.  Wan  on  the  tree,  he  waits  his 
weird,  o'ershrouded  with  a  death-mist.  Outlaw  is  his  name." 
Now  aiid  then,  even  a  woman,  driven  from  her  home  by  her 
enemies,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  forest ;  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  a  wild  place  where  such  a  one  takes  refuge,  in  the 
Wife's  Complaint  — 

Men  have  garred  me  dwell      in  a  grove  of  woodland, 

Under  an  oak  tree,      hidden  in  an  earth-cave. 

Old  is  this  earth-hall :       I  am  all  outwearied  !  • 

Dark  are  all  the  dens,       high  the  duns  above, 

Bitter  my  burg-hedges,       with  the  briars  overwaxen, 

A  delightless  dwelling  .... 

When  in  early  dawn,       all  alone  I  go 

Underneath  the  oak,       round  my  earthly  lair, 

There  I  s't  and  weep      all  the  summer-lengthened  day.     1.  27. 

In  the  woods  also  were  hosts  of  wild  animals.  Herds  of 
wolves  roamed  through  them,  and  so  long  did  they  last,  and  so 
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formidable  was  their  increase,  that  they  were  not  killed  out  in 
England  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  bear,  the 
Teutonic  king  of  beasts,  was  perhaps  an  unfrequent  inmate  of 
the  caves,  and  was  met  upon  the  moor.  "  The  bear  will  be  on 
the  heath  old  and  terrible,"  says  an  early  English  verse. ^  Tlie 
wild  cat  was  numerous  and  formidable  in  the  woods.  The  wild 
boar  "strong  with  the  strength  of  his  tusk,"  wandered  througli 
the  undergrowth  and  grew  fat  upon  the  acorn  and  the  mast. 
In  Cynewulf's  Kiddle  on  Creation  he  paints  the  beast  in  a  few 
lines  (Rid.  xli.) 

And  I  am  everywhere      than  a  boar  more  daring, 
When  he  stands  at  bay,       furiously  enraginjj ; 

Than  a  well-stuffed  Swine       am  I  stronger,  am  I  fatter ; 
Than  a  boar  that  grunts  him       in  the  beechen  woods, 
Black,  and  rooting  up —      one  that  lived  in  joys. 

Great  herds  of  wild  cattle  also  roamed  the  forest,  and  their 
huge  liorns  were  used  for  drinking  cu))s,  for  blowing  notes  in 
battle,  and  for  warning  of  approaching  war.  The  loud  roar  of 
these  liorns,  warning  of  the  a|)j)roa('h  of  a  foe,  was  heard  from 
village  to  village  of  the  kinsfolk  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest. 
Some  of  the  dark  Celtic  shorthorns  ])r(>l)al)ly  lingered  in  the 
woods  after  the  expulsion  of  their  masters.  They  were  the 
only  domestic  cattle  known  to  Konum  Britain.  The  large 
cattle  with  red  ears,  white  bodies,  and  great  liorns,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  ( 'liillinghain  breed,  were  brought  over  in  tlu'ir 
sliij»s  by  th(r  English,  and  soon  got  into  the  woods.  It  is  also 
possible  that  in  the  wilder  woods  there  lingered  scattered 
descendants  of  the  Urus  of  the  prehistoric  period.  'I'lien,  acn)ss 
the.  streams  wiiieh  traversed  the  woodland,  the  beaver  built  its 
dam  and  was  trapped  for  its  fur  —  we  find  them  traj)p»Ml  even 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  (reiitury.  Concerning  the  stag,  another 
wild  dweller  of  the  wo(k1s,  we  have  two  elaborate  Kiddles  from 
(!yn<'wulf  (Ixxxv.,  Ix.x.wiii. ).  They  are  ri'ally  coiu'erning  the 
Ktag-lioriis  which  were  used  to  adorn  the  gables  of  the  halls, 
and  for  the  iiiserti«)n  into  tliem  of  stone  and  iron  weaptms. 
Cynewulf  makes  one  of  the  horns  s|teak,  and  bestows  upiUi  it, 

>  "  I  lif  Hi  ar,"  HiiVM  Hityd  hiiwkilis  {h'.m-lu  Miiii  in  llritnin,  \y  VXW,  "  hliM 
loft   MM  IniiTN  of  llU  I'Xislrlit  f  11   llllrr  illllr  ill, III   t||i'   Kiilllilll  i  NTII|ial  ioll . " 

Unless  tli<<  piiHsii^c  i|ii(iti'i|  itliiiM'  mill  i|ii>  ntliiT  mil*  In  tlii<  OiumiiIi-  Nithi's  Im« 
miiiiiiiits  lit  viTNi's  iidkIo  Mil  ili*<  Clint iiii'iil  llii<  lirur  wiin  niIII  In  Kn^litml  iliir- 
Um  \hi<  iiirlf/  I'nullsli  iii  i-ii|iiil Inn.  Tim  (inntiili-  Vrrnrn,  ITA,  iiftrr  iIi'mtU'Iiic 
how  Hi  It  Im  lit  llvoiiliinr,  llliistnilfN  this  hy  Mjiyinu  Imw  iniirli  lii<ttor  It  it  to 
have  It  lir«>tli<<r  If  "  lln-y  slmnlil  nnTl  a  hoar, or  wlini  totjotlii-r  a  lM<iir."  *'  Thai," 
hr  utlilM,  as  if  III-  liad  kiiMwii  nf  It,  —  "  iluil  In  a  mivajjo  wild  l>^a^l." 
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in  his  vivid  manner,  human  pleasure  and  regret.  "Full  oft 
the  holt  covered  us ;  the  helm  of  forest  trees  shielded  us 
against  storms  in  the  gloomy  nights.  Now  I  stand  on  wood 
at  the  end  of  a  beam  "  (that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  roof-ridge  of 
a  hall).  "  Brotherless,  I  keep  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  roof- 
board  ;  my  brother  is  not  here.  Where  he  is,  who  once  beside 
me  dwelt,  I  know  not,  in  what  region  of  the  earth,  in  posses- 
sion of  what  men  ? The  other  Riddle  (Ixxxviii.)  incidentally 
describes  the  forest  life  of  the  stag.  "  At  whiles  I  climbed  the 
steep  hillsides,  mounting  to  my  dwelling.  Then  again  I  went 
into  the  deep  dales  to  seek  my  food  —  my  strengthening,  strong 
in  step.  I  dug  through  the  stony  pastures  when  they  were 
hard  with  frost,  then,  as  I  shook  myself  and  tossed  my  head, 
the  rime,  the  gray  frost,  flew  from  my  hair.''  Scott  himself 
could  scarcely  say  it  better  — 

But  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took 

The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  English  first  came  over,  the  rein- 
deer was  still  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  founded  solely  on  the  story,  in  the  Orkney- 
inga  Saga,  which  relates  that  the  jarls  of  Orkney  hunted  the 
reindeer  in  the  north  of  Caithness  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Once  more,  on  this  beast  life  in  the  literature  of  the 
woods,  we  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  where  the 
badger  has  his  hole,  and  Cynewulf  throws  himself  as  fully 
into  the  life  and  passions  of  the  animal  for  his  home  and 
children  as  he  does  into  the  eagerness  of  the  hunter.  The 
Badger  speaks 

White  of  throat  I  am,      fallow  gray  my  head  ; 
Fallow  are  my  flanks,       and  my  feet  are  swift : 
Battle-weapons  bear  I !       Bristles  on  my  back, 
Like  a  sow's,  stand  up :       from  my  cheeks  two  ears 
O'er  mine  eyes  prick  up.       With  my  pointed  toes 
Through  the  green  grass  step  I !       Great  is  then  the  grief 
Fated  to  me  if  a  fighter,  i       fierce  as  death  in  battle, 
Findeth  me  concealed       where  I  keep  the  house,  — 
With  my  bairns  the  building 

When  he  comes,  that  deadly  guest, 
(Digging)  to  my  doors,       death  is  doomed  to  them. 

So  full  stoutly  must  I,  with  my  foreclaws  working, 
Through  the  mountain  steep  make  myself  a  street. 
By  a  hidden  way,       through  the  hole  of  the  hillside 

1  The  hunter  whom  he  afterwards  calls  the  Death-whelp.  In  this  riddle  I 
have  left  out  several  lines. 
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Lead  my  precious  ones,  my  children.       Then  I  shall  no  more 
Fear  in  anywise      war  with  the  Death-whelp. 

If  the  greedy  battle-scather      in  the  straitened  way 
Seeks  me  on  my  gang-slot  ;       then  he  shall  not  miss 
War-mote  on  the  (mark)-path       where  the  fighters  meet. 
When  I  rise  at  last,       through  the  roofing  of  the  hills, 
And  I  furiously  deal  strokes       with  my  darts  of  war 
On  the  loathly  foes       whom  I  long  had  fled  !  Rid.  xvi. 

The  darts  of  war  are  the  badger's  teeth,  and  Cynewulf  paints 
him  as  a  hero.  It  is  in  these  short  poems  —  in  tliis  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  beasts  of  tlie  wood,  as  afterwards  of 
the  birds ;  in  this  transference  to  them  of  human  passions  and 
of  the  interest  awakened  by  their  suffering  and  })leasure  — 
that  the  English  poetry  of  animals  begins.  Of  course,  tlie 
temper  of  mind  shown  towards  them  here  is  connected  witli  the 
beast-epics  and  beast-stories,  and  with  the  liumanising  of  the 
beasts  in  tlie  folk-tales,  and  in  such  short  ))()ems  as  the  Cock 
and  Fox  of  Chaucer  and  the  fables  of  lli'uryson.  lJut  the 
difference  between  the  beast-poems  of  this  class  and  those  of 
(JyuHwulf  will  be  felt  at  once.  In  the  one  the  beasts  talk  and 
act  like  men  and  wouumi,  in  the  other  the  ])()et  feels  from  above 
with  their  life  itself,  —  pitying  or  loving  them.  His  sympathy 
is  even  more  than  that  of  Shaksj)ere  in  his  outside  deseri])tion 
of  th(;  hors(^  or  the  hare.  The  note  is  rather  the  note  of  Burns 
and  Coleridge,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  is  strangely 
modern  in  feeling. 

Such^ is  the^ forest  and  its  indwt'llers  in  EuLdish  literature. 
Along  its  oiitskirts  lay  the  hamlets  of  those  settlers  who  had 
)ushed  their  way  into  it  from  either  side  of  the  river,  or  wiio 
lad  from  tlie  plains  arrived  at  its  edge.  Hy  slow  degrees  the 
(ureliiig  scooj)  tliey  cut  into  it  giew  larger,  till  at  last  eiiougli 
land  was  cleared  for  all  the  kinsfolk  and  tlieir  slaves.  If  we 
wish  to  picture  to  ourselves  tiie  aspci't  of  such  a  settlement, 
let  US  imagiu*'  a  wandering  singer  coming  tlirough  the  untilleil 
woodland  to  one  of  the  villages,  to  sing  liis  songs,  and  to  |>ass 
on  to  anot  lier.  He  would  l»low  his  liorn  and  slnuit  as  he  walked 
to  Hhow  that  liis  aims  were  honest  and  peaceful,  otherwise  he 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlawatid  lit-  nnavenged.  And  he  would 
hav(^  t»»  do  this  at  tlie  (listaiice  it,  may  be  of  some  nnles  from 
the  village,  for  he  might  niecl  the  slaves  and  the  poor  freenu»n 
uf  tlu^  village  lords  in  the  distant  glades  or  on  the  uplands  in 
the  forest,  tending  the  slu'ep,  cows,  oxen,  and  mares  near  the 
folds,  lying  o\it  during  the  gh»omy  winter  nights  from  Martin- 
luiui  tu  Easier.    Close  by  he  mi^'ht  pass  in  some  dark  roccttK 
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the  tree  which  served  the  village  for  the  gallows  —  the  wolf's- 
head  tree  —  and  startle  the  ravens  at  their  feast.  Nearer  still 
he  would  meet  in  the  more  open  glades,  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  beeches  and  oaks,  the  watchers  of  the  swine,  the 
huge  herds  that  devoured  the  acorn  and  the  mast,  and  the  lean 
dogs  that  were  with  the  watchmen ;  woodmen  also,  gathering 
wood  for  the  fires,  or  cutting  down  the  young  trees  to  repair 
with  them  house  and  plough  and  hedge.  Yet  closer  still,  on 
the  very  skirts  of  the  wood,  where  he  began  to  see  the  light  of 
the  open  space  beyond,  he  might  chance  upon  the  remains  of 
the  sacred  grove  once  dedicated  to  the  dwelling  and  the  wor- 
ship of  a  god ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  still  heathen,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  Mercia  under  Penda,  catch  through  the 
trees  a  glimpse  of  the  rude  temple  —  a  hall  within  a  wooden 
fence  —  and  of  a  householder  going  up  to  do  the  worship  of 
his  house  ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  in  some  still  earlier  time, 
hear  the  song  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  temple.  But  if  it 
were  a  large  hamlet,  after  Christianity  had  come,  onr  wander- 
ing poet  might  hear  the  chanting  of  the  priest  in  the  church; 
or  if  a  small  forest  village,  such  as  we  have  chosen  here  to  de- 
scribe, he  would  see  no  church,  but  the  cross  set  up  beside  one 
of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  chosen  of  old  for  its  great  size  and 
splendour,  and  still  retaining,  it  might  be,  the  carved  figures  of 
birds  or  beasts,  or  even  runes  such  as  would  tell  him  that  in  his 
father's  days  the  gods  of  heathendom  were  worshipped  beneath 
its  shade.  After  the  Danish  occupation,  such  a  wandering 
singer  would  most  frequently  find  these  dedicated  trees.  We 
have  traces  of  such  names  in  the  charters.  Kemble  translates 
the  Wonac  and  the  Wonstoc,  as  Woden's  oak  and  Woden's  post ; 
Teoweslporn,  Frige  daeges  treoiv,  as  Tiw's  thorn,  Frea's  tree. 
Such  a  tree  would  also  be  the  limiting  tree,  the  mark-tree,  and 
would  tell  him  that  all  beyond  it  was  village  land. 

Or  he  might,  near  at  hand,  set  up  also  to  define  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  see  a  cluster  of  rude,  hoary  stones,  remnants  of 
the  old  indwellers,  past  which  at  night  the  thrall  or  the  poor 
freeman  passed  in  fear  of  the  spirits  that  haunted  them. 
There  too,  and  certainly  if  there  were  no  river  near,  he  might 
drink  and  rest,  where,  under  the  eaves  of  the  mark  {gemearco- 
dan  aefsan  — "  the  branches  that  dripped  their  rain  on  the 
skirts  of  the  clearing"),^  the  native  spring  or  well  which 

1  The  mark  was  properly  a  sign,  a  line  of  division ;  hence  a  boundary  line 
and  also  the  belt  of  wild  land  round  the  cultivated  area  of  a  village :  after- 
wards the  march,  or  the  width  of  neutral  land  between  two  communities.  — 
Earle,  Land  Charters,  p.  454. 
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served  the  township  bubbled  up,  and  which,  lived  in  by  a 
deity,  was  even  yet  worshipped.  As  he  drank  of  its  waters, 
he  would  see  the  whole  clearing  before  him,  the  wide  pasture 
lands,  common  to  all,  the  undivided  possession  of  fine  grass, 
fed  over  by  the  horses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  geese  of  the  village  ; 
short,  sweet  sward,  such  as  Cynewulf  called  the  noble  green 
floor  of  the  earth ;  and  beyond  that,  the  arable  land  of  the 
town,  fenced  into  fields,  and  the  fields  divided  into  long  fur- 
long strips,  subdivided  into  acres  and  half-acres  —  the  allot- 
ments of  the  cultivators.  The  wide  balks  between  were 
covered  with  grass  or  brake,  and  s(tattered  over  the  whole 
were  the  men  at  work,  dyking  and  delving,  ploughing  and 
clodding.  Beyond  tliat,  and  nearer  to  tlie  town,  was  tlu*  home 
pasture  where  the  folds  of  the  lambs  and  (;alves  and  foals  were 
set,  and  this  ran  up  to  the  mound  and  the  wattled  fence  on  its 
top  —  which  enclosed  the  "town  "  itself,  and  from  which  the 
"tun"  derived  its  name, — tlie  ])l;u'e  whicli  was  tyned  or 
girded  with  a  fence  of  rods.  At  tlie  otlier  side  from  where 
he  stood,  the  river,  instead  of  the  forest  (in  the  village  we 
conceive),  formed  tlie  boundary  of  the  occui)ied  land.  In  it 
the  "salmon  roved  and  darted  in  the  pools,"  and  higher  u]).  in 
tlie  thick  of  the  wood,  tli(^  Ix'aver  built  his  dam  across  this 
stream.  Then,  our  wandering  singer  (whom  1  will  now  call 
Cynewulf,  because  all  the  illustrations  of  village  life  which  1 
shall  (piote  an;  from  his  riddh-s),  listening,  heard  the  rushing 
of  the  water  past  the  wattled  weirs  built  out  from  its  sides  for 
the  fishing,  and  saw  the  bridge  of  wood  that  crossed  it,  .and 
j»erhaj)S  mills  by  its  side  that  ground  the  <'orn  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  thinking  of  ilie  inillstom^  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
fifth  rid<lle. 

It  might  bo,  wlien  he  arrived,  that  the  leading  men  liad 
determined  to  take  into  the  plough-land  a  portion  of  the 
(iomiiion-jja^ture,  and  to  ••xtend  the  jtastiiie  in  j)n'portion  by 
(;h'aring  more  of  the  bounding  wood;  and  then  Cynewulf 
would  s<'e  exactly  what,  he  drseribed  in  his  richlle  of  the 
JMougli,  wliere  he  calls  tin*  ploui^her  (whom  we  see  as  if  ht* 
stood  before  us)  "the  gray-haired  enemy  of  the  wood" 
(Kid.  xxii.) 

Nrthrrwjinl  iny  nob  Im  Hrt,       diM-p  iiicliiH'il  I  fun' ; 

y\M(l  llloM^  the  Kruuiid  I  ^Tuti,         K<>ln^'  IIh  lir  ^'iiidrtli  ine 

Wlio  till'  huiiry  foe  of  hull  U,       uml  tlu-  liniii  of  mv. 

Forwiinl  Iteiit  hi'  wiilkw,       ln<,  tln>  wunh'ii  ui  my  lull  ; 

Throuf^li  llir  iiirailoWH  |>umIii*m  iiir,       iiiovrM  inr  on  uml  pn^MM  iB6y 

Bowi  upon  uiy  spuor.       1  myfu  lf  In  iuulv  utu  then. 
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Green  upon  one  side 
Swart  upon  the  other 


IS  my  ganging  on  ; 
surely  is  my  path. 


It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  an  old  English  farmer  labouring  on 
the  skirts  of  the  woodland,  leaving  behind  him  the  furrow, 
black  where  the  earth  is  upturned,  green  where  the  share  has 
not  yet  cut  the  meadow.  Then  on  the  tilled  land  Cynewulf 
saw  the  gardeners  wielding  the  rake,  tending  the  vegetables 
which  the  little  colony  enjoyed,  beans  and  onions  and  the  rest, 
or  dragging  out  the  hurtful  weeds  from  the  pasture.  "  It  is  a 
thing  "  —  riddles  Cynewulf  of  the  Rake  —  "  that  feedeth  the 
cattle.  Well  does  it  plunder  and  bring  home  its  plunder  "  — 
as  if  it  were  a  forager.  The  riddle  is  dull,  but  it  ends  with 
the  poet's  pleasure  in  the  meadows  —  "  The  Eake  .leaves  firm 
the  good  plants''  (Rid.  xxxv.) 


While  he  lingered,  watching,  he  saw,  perhaps  on  this  very 
day,  a  common  incident  which  he  made  into  a  riddle.  Among 
the  cattle  on  the  pasture,  the  young  bull  was  tethered.  With 
his  close  sympathy  with  animals  the  poet  paints  him  as  re- 
joicing in  his  turbulent  youth,  and  fed  with  the  four  fountains 
of  his  mother.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  beast  dash  loose  and  rush 
from  the  pasture  into  the  tilled  land.  Then  Cynewulf  let 
his  imagination  loose  also,  and  pictured  the  bull  breaking  up 
the  clods  of  earth  left  by  the  plough,  as  a  monster  might 
break  up  the  hills. 

Of  the  kind  that  is  weaponed      a  creature  I  saw, 
Of  the  gladness  of  youth  was  he  greedy  ;       for  a  gift  unto  him 
The  Defender  of  Being      let  four  welling  fountains 
Glittering,  spring.  .... 
Then  spoke  a  man,       who  said  unto  me  — 
"  If  the  beast  should  escape,       it  will  break  up  the  hills, 
If  itself  be  up-broken,       'twill  bind  up  the  living."  ^  Rid.  xxxix. 

Then  all  the  clearing  was  full  of  birds.  He  had  heard  as 
he  came  along  the  pleasant  noise  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
wood-birds  which  were  then  in  England,  and  the  cries  of 
the  water-fowl  in  the  forest  pools  and  streams ;  but  now  in 
the  open  he  would  see  them.  He  saw  the  eagle,  the  raven, 
and  the  hawk,  floating  in  the  open  air  above  the  clearing. 
They  had  come  from  their  homes  in  the  "Nesses  of  the 
woods  "  —  the  steep  cliffs  in  the  forest,  or  the  rocky  banks  of 


Still  to  stand  fast 
Brightly  to  blicker, 


in  their  stead  in  the  field, 
to  blow  and  to  grow. 


1  That  is,  its  hide  will  form  leather  strips  for  binding  captives. 
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the  stream  —  and  Cynewulf  would  think  of  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  had  fought,  and  of  these  fierce  followers  of  the 
slaughter.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  he  watched  the 
falcon,  the  most  noble  of  all  birds  to  an  Englishman,  soaring 
to  overtop  the  crane  or  the  heron  that  built  on  the  islands  in 
the  river.^  And  then,  on  the  meadows  near  the  stream  where 
the  fishers  plied  their  craft  from  pool  to  pool,  he  saw  the 
chief  of  the  family  of  the  township  riding  with  the  gray  bird 
on  his  fist.  And  he  remembered  the  riddle  (Ixxviii.)  he  had 
made,  in  which  he  liad  marked  the  aristocracy  of  the  bird  — 

I  an  yEtheliii^^'s       ariii-coinpaiiion  am  ; 

Am  a  wanderer  with  the  warrior  ;       well-belov&d  of  my  lord, 

Of  a  kin<^  the  comrade.       Oft  a  (jueenly  woman  — 

One  of  golden  h)<;k.s —       lays  her  hand  on  me, 

Daughter  of  an  yEtheling,       if  she  be  right  noble. 

On  my  breast  I  bear       that  which  l)l()ssomed  in  the  grove. 

On  a  stately  battle-steed       sonn'limes  I  may  ride 

Witli  the  host,  at  head  of  it !       Hardened  is  my  tongue. 

Often  to  a  singing  seer,       when  he  hath  sung  well, 

Do  I  give  a  word-reward.^       (Jood  is  then  my  guise  ! 

I  myself  am  sallow-hued.       Say  what  I  am  called  ! 

The  English  lord,  like  the  Norman  kniglit,  had  in  liis 
hous<']iold  those  wlio  tamed  the  falcon;  and  in  the  jux'm  nn 
the.  Fates  of  Men  tlien;  is  a  (hiscription  of  tliis  which  lias  some 
j)oetical  feeling.  To  call  tlie  falcon  a  Widsh,  a  stranger  bird 
{/(dm  jterPffi  mus),  makes  one  imagine  tliat  tlie  Ix'st  kinds  were 
brouglit  fiom  th(^  nortliern  cliffs,  where  the  Mcnolorjium  says 
tliat  the  "  hawk  in  the  sea-(diff  livinl  wild," 

One  shall  the  wild  bird       make  tame  on  his  wrist. 

The  proiid-hcjirti-d  hawk,       till  this  i)rey-lhirsty  swallow 

(Jentic  become;       tiien  girds  he  on  varvcls.'' 

And  in  fetters  ho  feeds       llie  feat ht-r-proml  fowl, 

With  litth'  morHels       this  Lift-speeder  wi-akens, 

Tliat  at  last  tin*  Welsh  bird,        in  weeds  and  in  deeds 

'I'd  its  food-giver       is  trieiidly  become. 

lUlt  if  tln^  noble  used  tlir  falcon,  all  the  freenieii,  even  of 
tho  poorer  sort,  ma(hi  use  of  the  ordinary  liawk  lor  liunting 
birds.  Tlie  liawks  were  so  numerous,  long  after  tin*  tinu'  of 
wlii(di  w(»  are  sj»e;»king.  that,  in  a  late  Anglo-Saxon  dialogiio 

'The  falcon  Ih  never  re|(reHenli'<l,  iiki-  the  i-a^le.  as  luiuntlnic  tin- hultlellrlil. 
AN  II  (ievDiirrr  of  the  ileml.  In  emitra.st  to  tlii<  eii^le,  who  In  llie  dark,  the 
deiiiiiiiiiie  lilrd,  it  In  hrillluiil  and  divine,  the  Itird  of  honnvi,  nobl«ii,  niid  tlio 
happy  k'"<lM. 

lieward,  i.i'.  for  hoiij;.  I  sii|)|m>{M«  the  falcon  Ih  ntiulo  •  prt^Hcut  l«>  Iho  nliitfor. 
'  Bilvor  rln^H  round  the  foul. 
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we  hear  that  they  were  let  loose  in  the  spring,  and  young  ones 
freshly  caught  and  tamed  in  the  autumn.  During  the  winter 
these  winged  servants  pulled  down  the  numberless  water-fowl 
that  nested  in  the  river  banks.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these, 
no  prey  indeed  for  the  hawk,  but  the  food  of  the  eagle,  was 
the  swan ;  and  once  on  a  time  Cynewulf,  who  may  now  have 
seen  it  flying  over  the  forest  to  some  inland  pool  or  fen,  de- 
scribed it  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  riddles  —  marking  especially 
that  old  tradition  of  its  song,  not  before  its  death,  but  when  it 
left  the  village  to  fly  over  the  great  world.  Nor  did  it  sing 
with  its  throat.  Its  feathers  sounded  melodiously  as  the  wind 
went  through  them,  a  form  of  the  myth  which  might  easily 
arise  among  a  people  who  knew  of  swan-maidens  whose  robe 
of  feathers  had  a  magical  existence  of  its  own  and  could  be 
done  off  or  on  at  pleasure.  Cynewulf  may  have  had,  when  he 
wrote  this  riddle  (viii.),  some  form  of  the  heathen  myth  in  his 
head. 

Voiceless  is  my  robe      when  in  villages  I  dwell, 
"When  I  fare  the  fields,       or  drive  the  flood  along. 
Whiles,  my  glorious  garments       and  this  lofty  Lift 
Heave  me  high  above       the  housing  place  of  heroes  ! 
When  the  Craft  of  clouds       carries  me  away 
Far  the  folk  above,       then  my  fretted  ^  feathers 
Loudly-rustling  sound,       lulling  hum  along. 
Sing  a  sunbright  song,       when  stayed  to  earth  no  more, 
Over  flood  and  field       I'm  a  spirit  faring  far. 

That  has  the  modern  quality.  Phrases,  like  "  the  strength  of 
the  clouds,"  "  the  spirit  that  fares  over  flood  and  field  "  (Jlode 
and  foldan  f^rende  gaest),  the  melodious  rustling  of  the  fretted 
feather-robe,  the  sense  of  a  conscious  life  and  personality  in 
the  bird  and  its  pleasure  in  its  own  beauty,  are  all  more  like 
nineteenth  century  poetry  in  England  than  anything  which 
follows  Cynewulf  for  a  thousand  years.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
greater  birds  that  are  drawn  with  a  vigorous  pencil  by  the 
early  English  poets.  Cynewulf,  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  heard  the  Cuckoo  shouting,  and  he  sketched  the  bird 
in  one  of  his  riddles.  But  the  sketch  has  no  poetry  in  it ;  it 
is  only  when  speaking  of  the  Starling  and  the  Nightingale 
that  he  feels  the  gentle  influences  of  the  singing  fowl.  He 
saw  the  Starlings,^  as  we  suppose,  upon  this  day,  rising  and 

"I  Fraetwe  is  originally  carved,  fretted  things;  hence  an  ornament  —  any- 
thing costly;  here,  then,  "  my  rich  garment  of  feathers."  Craft  is,  of  course, 
power. 

2  Starling ;  at  least  so  Prehn  dissolves  the  Riddle.  I  am  not  sure  he  is  right. 
The  stare  is  not  particularly  a  little  bird,  nor  is  its  note  sweet.  Does  it  call  its 
own  name?  The  bird  seems  to  answer  best  to  the  Martin;  others  say  that 
Gnats  is  the  solution,  but  this  seems  out  of  the  question. 
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falling  in  flocks  over  the  hills  and  cliffs,  above  the  stream 
where  the  trees  stood  thick,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
and  the  verse  tells  how  happy  he  was  in  their  joyousness,  their 
glossy  colour,  and  their  song  (Riddle  Iviii.) 


Here  the  Lift  beareth 
O'er  the  hill-summits  ; 
Swart,  sallow-coated  ! 
Flocking  they  fare  on, 
lioam  tlie  wood-nesses, 
Of  the  children  of  men. 


wights  that  are  little, " 
and  deep  black  are  they, 
Sweet  is  their  song  ! 
shrilly  they  sing, 
and  whiles,  the  hurg-halls 
Let  them  call  their  (jwn  name  ! 


And  now  the  evening  falls,  and  as  the  traveller  enters  the 
town  a  flood  of  song  bursts  from  the  woods,  and  the  English 
"earls"  stop  to  listen,  or  sit  silent  in  the  doorways,  while  the 
"ancient  evening  singer,"  as  Cynewulf  calls  the  nightingale, 
pours  forth  his  song.  The  bird  himself  speaks,  proud  of  his 
]K)wer  over  men,  and  the  whole  thought  of  the  riddle  is  the 
same  as  Wordsworth's  — 


Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broodji. 


Many  varied  voices       voice  I  through  my  mouth. 

(Running  are  the  notes  I  sing,       and  incessantly  I  change  them. 

Clear  I  cry  and  lou<l  ;       with  the  chant  wltiiin  my  liead  ; 

Holding  to  my  tones,       hitiing  not  their  sweetness. 

I,  the  Kveninu-singer  old,       unto  earls  I  bring 

HiisH  within  the  burgs,       when  I  burst  idong 

With  a  ("idenced  song.       Silent  in  tlieir  dwellings 

They  are  sitting,  bending  forwards.^       Suv  wluit  is  mv  name. 

Kiddle  ix. 

Making  this  song  our  snjtposj'd  Cvnrwulf  passrd  tlirough 
the  gat«'  in  tin;  hedge  and  entered  tlie  vilhige.  'I  he  main  road 
was  probjibly  paved,  and  h-d  straight  to  the  hall  of  the  kins- 
folk set  in  the  midst  and  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  meadow- 


'  I  (|iH»l('  here  the  w  liole  (if  I'lildhoIm'H  rltlille  De  Lun'inin  hi  <»nl«'r  to  oon- 
fidiml  tliMse  wlici  Hiiy  tliiit  ('viiowulf  in  his  liiildli  n  In  u  men'  iiiiitutor  of  tho 
l.iitiii.  Ill  the  Liitiii  there  is  mil  u  tr:ii-<t  of  iiiia^iiiat mu,  of  erriiiioii.  In  the 
l-jit^linh  hoth  uru  ch'ur.    In  the  oiiu  a  Mcholar  In  ut  |»hiy,  in  thi<  oth«'r  ii  poet  1m 

Vox  men  (llveisis  viiiiiitiir  imleni  llmiris, 
ItjiueiNoiiis  miii(|Uiim  moilulithoi'  ciirmimi  roNlriii, 
Snrt'tu  eohtre  tuiiieii,  moI  nmi  niiiii  Mpretti  «-iinvn(io. 
Sie  noli  eeNNo  cuiieiiN,  fiito  lerreiile  fiittiro: 
Nam  mo  hruiim  fnuiit,  m«<i|  inox  ii«>Mtiit«<  rtHlllM>. 

AhnoMt  every  rliliih>,  tho  Muhjeet  «>f  wlileh  Cynewulf  l«K»k  fmiii  Kaldhelin. 
SyiniilioHliiH,  or  IliiHeliiiiH,  In  un  lllth>  really  tniltuteil  an  tliat  Kveii  the  Hlihlle 
/>«'  f'niititni,  the  immt  eloMely  followinl  of  thciii  all,  In  eontlniialh  Allerr><l 
lowanh  liiiUKinutlve  work. 
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land.  Many  narrow  paths,  on  either  side  of  the  main-way, 
went  to  the  separate  houses  of  the  freemen,  each  with  its 
farm  buildings,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  hedge,  and 
within  the  hedge,  its  orchard,  or  vineyard ;  perhaps  fig-trees, 
or  mulberry  from  which  the  morat  was  made ;  and  many  bee- 
hives. These  stood  under  the  apple-trees,  or  leaning  against 
the  out-houses  of  the  farmer's  home ;  and  in  the  garth  Cyne- 
wulf  watched  with  pleasure,  and  afterwards  described,  the 
draw-well  and  the  water-bucket  rising  into  the  air,  then  the 
black-haired  Welsh  woman  carrying  on  her  shoulders  the  yoke 
from  which  the  water-buckets  hung,  "  two  hardy  bondsmen," 
as  he  calls  them  in  his  fanciful  fashion,  "  fast  fettered 
together,"  which  she  bears  under  the  roof  of  the  hall  (liii.). 
He  saw  the  women  spinning  at  the  doors  (xxvi.),  or  feeding 
the  dogs  and  hens  (li.).  He  saw  the  cobbler  lay  by  his  tools 
(xiii.),  and  the  smith  cease  to  labour  at  the  sword  (xxi.  6)  and 
the  war-shirt,  and  the  jeweller  at  the  ornamenting  of  the  horn 
and  the  cup,  the  collar  and  the  bracelet ;  he  saw  the  carpenter 
leave  the  half-hnished  house,  and  the  hedger  lay  aside  his  bill, 
and  he  made  verses  on  them  all.  The  paths  were  full  of  the 
men  returning  from  work,  the  swineherd  and  the  woodward,  and 
the  hewers  of  wood  from  the  forest,  and  the  hunter  with  his 
spoil ;  the  watchers  of  the  cattle  from  the  common  pasture 
next  to  the  wood,  the  plougher  and  sower  and  gardeners  from 
the  arable  land,  the  tenders  of  the  lambs  and  colts  and  calves 
from  the  meadows  nearest  to  the  town,  the  miller  and  the  eel- 
fishers,  the  w^eir-wards  and  the  fowlers  from  the  river-side. 
The  town  was  full.  He  moved  with  the  crowd,  and  soon  saw 
shining  in  the  red  light  of  evening  the  high,  horned  gables 
of  the  hall  of  the  kin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  central 
meadow,  and  near  it  the  moot-mound,  or  the  two  or  three 
huge  trees  left  to  mark  the  place  of  assembly  when  the  town 
was  planned.  All  the  freemen  we  picture  now,  were  there, 
perhaps  in  their  armour,  their  long  hair  floating  on  their 
shoulders,  hearing  and  judging  causes,  making  their  own  laws, 
taking  counsel  for  war  or  peace,  commanding  and  forbidding. 
The  chosen  head  of  the  kinsfolk,  with  his  comrades  and  the 
chief  freemen,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mound  as  the  wander- 
ing singer  came  through  the  crowd.  When  the  moot  was  over 
and  the  evening  star  shone  (the  star  the  English  called  the 
"star  of  the  swains"),  and  the  loud  horn  "called  with  its 
voice  the  warriors  to  the  wine-feast,"  the  hall  was  opened,  the 
torches  were  lit,  the  smoke  rose  from  the  great  fires  in  the 
midst.    The  men  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  as  Cynewulf 
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took  his  place,  one  of  the  women  had  finished  a  great  web  at 
the  loom  and  brought  it  to  the  head  of  the  kin  into  the  hall, 
and  Cynewulf,  seeing  this,  made  a  riddle  about  the  loom, 
which,  to  please  his  hearers,  he  likened  to  a  noble  warrior 
making  and  enduring  a  hard  fight.  Now  his  fancy  paints  the 
hed  of  the  loom  smitten  by  the  restless  and  wrathful  beam, 
"the  tigliting  warrior  "  ;  now  he  sympathises  with  that  part 
on  which  the  web  is  stretched,  and  which  is  pierced  by  spears 
—  perhaps,  too,  he  thinks  of  the  dartings  of  the  shuttle, — 
then  we  see  at  last  the  "  leavings  of  the  battle,"  the  finished 
web,  borne  into  the  hall.  This  is  the  riddle,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  translate,  and  many  are  its  renderings  — 

I  was  then  within,       where  a  thing  I  saw  ; 

'Twas  a  \vi<<ht  tliat  warred,       wounded  by  a  Ix'am, 

By  a  wood  that  worked  about :       and  of  battle-w(junds  it  took 

(iashes  ^^reat  and  deep !       Veiy  grievous  were 

To  this  wight  the  darts  ;       and  tlie  wood  with  war-gear 

Fast  was  bound  about.       Of  its  feet 

One  was  fastened  down,       but  tlie  otlier  active  toiled, 

Leaping  through  the  lift,       then  the  land  anear  ! 

And  a  tree  was  touching  it,       where  it  towered  in  light, 

All  behung  with  leaves.       Then  I  saw  the  leavings 

Of  the  Doing  of  the  darts       to  the  dwelling  borne 

Where  men  met  a-drinking  ;       where  niy  master  is. 

iiiddlc  Ivii. 

When  Cynewnlf  had  sung  this  riddh'  (if  I  may  continue 
my  presentation  of  him  as  a  wandering  singer),  he  wouhl  be 
offered  mead  and  ale,  bornc^  to  liini  from  tlit^  small  table  at  tho 
end  of  tlic  liall  wlicre  tlic  drink  was  jilaccd.  Inspired  witli 
t-iie,  draught,  w«'  may  well  fancy  him  making  t  wo  otlier  riildles 
to  make  gay  the  feast.  The  first,  on  the  mead,  begins  with 
tlie  be<\s  bringing  honey  from  the  hills  and  dells,  and  then 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  druidvard. 

Far  and  wide  I'm  fnund,       ami  df  worth  to  men  ; 

Carried  fn»m  the  copses,        from  tiic  city's  lieit;hts. 

From  the  dells  and  from  the  downs.       l-'cathers  daily  born  me 

All  along  the  air.  fully  tlicy  bore  me  on, 

I'ndcr  Heaven's  high  roof.        i'lu  ii  the  heroes  (took  me) 

In  a  \n\\l  they  balheij  me  !        .Now  I  am  a  binder,' 

And  a  scourger  then  :       soon  I'm  an  o'erthrowi  r  1 

Oft  an  ancii  nt  churl       on  the  earth  I  tlim;, 

AikI  he  tiuds  at  onee         if  he  flj^ht  Willi  me, 

Mil  It  riihlle  CMtieeriilnv;  tlie  Ox  hido,  it  is  niiIiI,  sneakim;  of  [in  line  nx  n 

leiitlieni  jii^     II  "  ItlaeU  Jack  "  "  I  ^l\e  llie  lieroeM  ilrliik  (null  iiiv  Iiuhoiii.  I 

))iiiil  the  Hwart  W'elHhiiiaii  and  many  u  wortliier  niiin,"  tho  U<|mir  bliida 
thuin  iiiti)  Hia ^  i  r\ 
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That  with  back  (and  shoulders)       he  must  seek  the  ground  ! 

If  from  that  unrede       he  escape  him  not, 

He's  bestolen  of  liis  strength,       in  his  speech  is  strong, 

Of  his  mood  not  master,       of  his  might  bereft, 

Powerless  in  feet  and  hands.       Find  out  what  I'm  called. 

I  who  thus  to  earth       bind  the  hireling  down, 

Dullard  by  my  dinting,      even  in  the  day  !         Riddle  xxviii. 

The  solution  of  the  next  riddle  (xxix.)  is,  according  to 
Prehn,  a  wine  vat.  The  better  answer  has  occurred  to  many. 
It  celebrates  "  Old  John  Barleycorn."  The  things  said,  even 
to  the  very  order  of  their  saying,  are  so  curiously  like  those 
said  in  the  old  ballad,  that  I  am  induced  to  conjecture  that 
this  impersonation  is  extremely  old,  and  that  Cynewulf's 
riddle  and  the  ballad  are  both  forms  of  a  much  older  original. 
I  translate  the  riddle,  and  a  vigorous  thing  it  is ;  and  I  give 
below  ^  the  version  which  Burns  made  of  the  ballad  — 

There's  a  portion  of  the  earth,       prankt  most  gloriously 
With  the  very  hardest       and  the  very  sharpest 

1  John  Barleycorn. 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  east,  They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high,  And  turu'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 


And  they  hae  swore  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 


They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him 
down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  swore  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerfu'  Spring  oame  kindly  on 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong. 

His  head  weel  arin'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more. 

He  faded  into  age; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They've  ta'en  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee; 
Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 
And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore; 


They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim. 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor. 

To  work  him  farther  woe, 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd, 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

And    they  hae    ta'en    his    very  heart's 
blood, 

And  drank  it  round  and  round; 
And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise, 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy; 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland ! 
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And  the  very  grimmest       of  the  goods  of  men  ! 

Cut  and  rubbed  about,       rolled  around  and  dried, 

Bound  and  twisted,       bleached  and  softened, 

High-adorned,  bedecked,       dragged  along  from  far 

To  the  doors  of  men  !       Dear  delight  is  in  it 

For  each  living  creature.       It  increases  jollity  ^ 

In  the  aged  who,  living  long,       have  of  old  enjoyed 

Each  the  bliss  he  wished  for —      and  abuse  it  not. 

Then  it,  after  dying,       to  declaim  begins, 

Things  to  tell  in  many  ways  !       Mickle  food  for  thinking 

To  a  wise  man  is,       what  this  wight  may  be  ! 

Riddle  xxix. 

Many  things  took  place  as  the  feast  wore  on.  We  know  its 
general  customs  from  Beowulf.  But  we  hear  otlier  matters 
from  the  Riddles^.  Sometimes  a  messenger  came  in,  bringing 
tidings.  Sometimes  the  lord  called  for  his  ancient  sword  and 
displayed  its  hilt  and  sheath  and  told  of  its  great  deeds. 
Sometimes  he  drew  an  old-time  cup  out  of  his  treasures. 

Often  shall  I,"  cries  such  a  cup,  "serve  with  joy  in  the  joy- 
ous hall,  when,  glittering  with  gold,  I  am  l)orue  into  the  house 
where  heroes  an;  drinking."  Sometimes  bitter  quarrels  rose, 
men  mocked  and  stabV)ed  as  in  the  Icelandic  tales.  Sometimes 
the  boaster  broke  out  into  tales  of  his  own,  while  the  women 
poured  out  the  ale.  Wlicn  the  eating  was  over,  tlie  warriors, 
sitting  blithely  in  the  lu'cr-hall,  ])layed  at  games  or  at  tlirow- 
ing  the  dice,  and  so  excited  did  they  become  tliat  they  forgot 
all  the  pain  and  sr)rrow  of  life.  "  They  twain,"  say  tlie  Gnomic 
Verses,  "shall  sit  o'er  tln^  dice  while  their  misery  glideth  away 

1  ClrtiffriS  is  hore  fakoii  as  a  siihstaiit ivf. 

2  I  hav<»  alrt-ady  iik'iiI ioiH-il  tlir  <lriiikiii^  habits  of  our  parly  aiicostors,  and 
rn«)ck»'(l  at  the  acctisal ion  of  a  spfcial  liailtarism  ifVi'llcil  a;iaiiist  them  on  tliis 
account  —  as  if  timy  wcro  not  in  lin'  »Mi;iilli  (M-ntiirv  tlic  most  cult ivated  people 
ill  Kurop«i.  In  all  An^jlo-Saxon  poetry,  in  these  liiilill,  s  written  l»y  a  wainU'riiig 
Molieinian,  there  is  a  tonn  of  conteni|>t  for  the  tlrunkanl.  lie  is  a  cantive,  a 
(le^^raded  fn^einan  ;  ami  the  deli^lit  and  inspiration  which  Cynewulf  places  in 
"  j"'ly  K<**'*'  'ih*  and  <dd  "  only  makes  his  reproof  of  ex<-<'ss  seem  the  stron>;er. 
It  is  the  same  in  other  An;ilo-Saxon  poetry.  Tin"  most  vigorous  description  of 
drunketiness  is  in  \\w  Jinlith.  Mut  it  is  the  ra;,'an  llolofernes  and  his  the^ns 
who  drink  tliemselves  into  the  itrutaiity  which  the  poet  scorns.  'I'liere  is 
another  passage  in  the  h'lid  s  <>/  Mi  n  which  ski-tches  the  view  the  ordinary 
Kn^lishiium  (for  I  do  not  helieve  a  monk  wrote  it)  took  of  lieavy  drinking;. 

From  nndllicr  on  llic  inruil  Ix-ncli       •liitll  the  cdirr  of  aword 

'I'ltkc  liln  jiff  iiwny!       With  tlii>  itl«  tiiiiil<<  wmtlifiil, 

^^'lltl  llir  witip  )>i>«<ittcil,       fitr  Inn  huHly  warn  lila  wiirti ' 

AnolliiM'  ut  ilic  licrr,       throiiKh  lhi<  tiiMT  iiiii  |i(iiir«'r'«  liniid, 

laM  iiiiiii  mh-ikI  iiiuiI.       Thrii  li<>  iiiiiy  tml  nii'li> 

Any  tncuDuri'  to  hU  inonlti,       liy  III"  inlixl'a  ^ dUrriTtnoaa). 

Hut  IiIh  llf<<  nliitii  loiti-        In  n  Initthly  fualiloli 

KroMi  ili'lltflit  illH|>iirlcil,       •iillcr  ilrmilfiil  III ' 

Aiiil  Ilir  nirn  In  litlkltiu       of  tlir  nii<ii<i  pniiintlili'tirir*  ilrlnklnc 

Willi  llirlr  tiionili  aliull  aay  —       "  Miirdorrr  of  lilmarlf." 

l-'alet  (>/  yffn,  II.  4M^T. 
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from  them.  They  forget  their  sad  fate.  They  have  their 
pleasure  on  the  board."  Often  enough,  when  the  drinking 
was  hard,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  after  a  battle,  but  not  in  the 
peaceful  assembly  of  everyday  life,  the  evening  ended  tumult- 
uously.  There  is  a  vigorous  description  of  such  a  feast  in  a 
poem  Bi  manna  mode/'  11.  13-20),  where  a  contest  arises 
among  the  warriors  as  to  who  stood  firmest  in  the  battle. 
"Many  a  one,"  it  says,  "is  full  of  talking  and  praises;  prideful 
war-smiths  who  in  their  wine-burgs  sit  at  the  feast  and  tell 
sooth  stories,  to  and  fro  barter  their  words,  and  set  their  mind 
to  know  who  of  the  warriors,  on  the  spear-stead,  holds  out  the 
best.  Then  the  wine  whets  the  breast-thoughts  of  fighters, 
and  midst  of  the  throng  wild  shouting  arises,  a  varied  tumult- 
uous outcry."  But  chiefly  it  was  playing  and  song  which 
lightened  the  evening.  Cynewulf,  who  we  suppose  was  in  our 
imagined  hall  this  night,  may  have  heard  other  instruments 
than  the  harp,  for  he  has  riddles  on  the  reedflute  which  the 
lover  plays  for  his  mistress,  and  on  the  bagpipe  and  the  psal- 
tery. The  bagpipe  sits  at  the  banquet,  waiting  till  it  can  make 
known  its  skill.  "  Pleasant  speech  is  in  its  foot  and  a  sweet 
voice.  Ornaments  enrich  its  neck,  and  it  is  proud  of  its  rings  " ; 
but  the  psaltery  "  sings  through  its  side,  and  is  haughty,  and 
of  a  bright  countenance,  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  men." 

At  last  the  feast  is  over,  the  men  go  to  their  homes,  the 
"  helm  of  night "  covers  the  village,  but  the  house  is  not  yet 
still.  Cynewulf  hears  the  men  and  maid-servants  chattering, 
and  household  work  being  done,  before  the  fires,  and  sketches 
the  master  of  the  home  seeking  his  treasure-press  at  midnight, 
either  to  lay  by  some  new  booty,  or  to  look  at  the  goods  which 
he  had  of  old  won  in  battle.  Then  there  was  silence  ;  but  as 
the  poet  lay  down  to  rest  a  new  riddle  came  into  his  head.  He 
had  seen,  before  he  had  gone  into  the  hall,  the  new  moon  with 
the  old  moon  in  her  arms  in  the  "broad  Burg"  of  Heaven, 
above  the  clearing.  And  his  imagination  likened  the  moon  to 
a  young  warrior  returning  with  his  spoil  between  his  horns, 
who  would  build  his  hall  in  the  very  citadel  of  Heaven.  But 
another  and  a  greater  warrior  —  the  sun  —  was  at  hand,  who, 
rising  over  the  horizon's  wall,  would  take  the  booty  of  the 
moon  and  drive  him  homewards  with  great  wrath.  Then  the 
sun  also  would  hasten  westwards,  and  the  night  would  come 
again  with  mist  like  dust  and  falling  dew.  So  he  made  the 
30th  riddle. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Cynewulf,  who  probably  derived  his 
first  idea  of  this  riddle  from  that  of  Eusebius  on  the  same 
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subject,  that  he  departs  altogether  from  the  way  Eusebius 
treats  the  subject.  In  Eusebius,  sun  and  moon  are  friendly. 
Here  they  are  enemies,  —  their  strife  is  renewed  each  night  and 
day.  Defeat  and  victory  and  pursuit  are  incessantly  inter- 
changed. The  little  poem  is  a  true  piece  of  imaginative  and 
mythical  Xature-poetry,  and  the  end  is  as  terse  and  rapid  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Tennyson  — 

I  have  seen  a  wight      wonderfully  shapen, 

Bearing  up  a  booty,       in  between  his  horns, 

A  Lift- Vessel  flashing  light,       and  with  loveliness  ^  bedecked  ; 

Bearing  home  this  booty,       (brought)  from  his  war-marching  I 

He  would  in  the  burg       build  himself  a  bower, 

Set  it  skilfully,       if  it  so  mi<;ht  be.  — 

Then  there  came  a  wondrous  wif^ht      o'er  the  world-wall's  roof  — 
Known  to  all  he  is       of  the  earth's  indwellers  — 
Snatched  away  his  war-spoil,       and  his  will  against, 
Homeward  drove  the  wanderin<^  wretch  !       Thence  he  westward  went, 
With  a  vengeance  faring?,       hastened  further  on  ! 
Dust  arose  to  Heaven,       dew  fell  on  the  earth, 
Onward  went  the  niijht.       And  not  one  of  men 
Of  the  wanderiii}^  of  that  wight       ever  woltcd  more. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  rose  and  went  on  liis  way.  Now 
as  he  passed  tlirough  the  town  it  chanced  that  in  one  of  the 
garths  the  household  were  gathered  together  and  were  troubled, 
tor  the  hive  was  empty;  tlic  Ix'cs  h;ul  swarmed,  and  tlicy  knew 
not  where  they  were.  Tlien  dyncwull',  wlio  knew  the  old  songs 
and  charms,  leant  over  the  hedge  and  said  to  tliem,  I  will  do 
this  tiling  for  you,  take  some  earth  and,  throwing  it  with  your 
right  hand  under  your  riglit  foot,  say  — 

''So  I  take  it  under  foot —       I  would  find  (the  swarnO!  — 

s»r.H  (hf  swarm) 
Lo  !  tliis  «'arth  be  strong       'gainst  all  wights  whatt-vt  r, 
And  against  all  grudging,       antl  against  forget fuhu'.ss, 
And  against  the  mickle  tongue       of  the  (mighty)  man."  '' 

And  then  tin;  lolk  saw  the  phu'c  wlien^  tlie  bees  liung,  and 
(>ynewulf  cried  to  them,  "And  now  tliiow  gravel  over  the  Imm'S 
as  tln^y  swarm,  and  say  tliis  verse  of  llie  old  lime  wliieii  our 
kin  sang  of  old  "  — 

1  Skilfully,  liittitin  :  tli.T.-fMn-  "  Lniut ifully ." 

'  All  tlifHi<  C/iiirin.'i  wliicli  I  tn-iit  of  iiuvs ,  uixl  in  the  Xotr  at  the  mil  of  this 
voluuM',  will  \u>  fuuiiil  ill  ( 'iM-kuviif's  Lirifiiliitn.i,  ntu\  in  Wiilkcr'.H  ••dition  of 
tln'  Aiiiilo-Siixoii  poetry,  umlrr  tin-  litlf  of  '/.mih,  rs/irih  hr .  'I'lii-y  ur««  full  of 
Kolk-lorr  iiii»«n'Ml ,  lull  tliry  iiri<  also  well  wortliy  of  u  iilarc  in  Knu'lisli  litiTn- 
tiirt*.  Tlii-y  liiivi'  II  liiililliki'  aiiiiiMitry  uiiiiii  in  ilrliL;lit fnl.  Tlicy  miiu'II  of  tin* 
(Mirth  ami  tlir  wooillatnl  ami  the  villai^o  life.  Now  aii<l  llii'ii  tlii<  natural  liiiiiiri- 
nutluti  wurkN  tliii'ly  in  llicin,  witluuit  ciuiHriouHncHN  nf  it*«i<lf,  im  in  Ihi'  chariii 
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Sit  ye,  Victory-women,       sink  ye  to  the  earth  ! 
Never  to  the  wood       fly  ye  wildly  more  ! 
May  ye  be  as  mindful      of  my  good  to  me 
As  is  every  man      of  his  meat  and  home.^ 

And  the  women  smiled,  and  when  they  had  sung  the  old  lay, 
the  bees  swarmed.  Then  Cynewulf  laughed  with  pleasure, 
and,  as  the  folk  thanked  him,  said,  "Take  veneria^  and  hang 
it  to  the  hive,  then  the  bees  will  not  fly  away,  and  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them  safely,  lay  a  plant  of  madder  on  the  hive,  so  will 
no  man  be  able  to  lure  away  the  bees,  nor  can  they  be  stolen 
the  while  the  plant  is  on  the  hive." 

So  he  walked  on,  thinking  of  the  old  days  and  the  many 
strange  charms  which  still  prevailed  in  the  land,  though  the 
Christian  priests  were  hard  on  them ;  and  now  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate  and  saw  a  farmer  who  was  giving  a  herd  of 
cattle  into  the  charge  of  one  of  his  servants ;  and  he  was  recit- 
ing a  kind  of  spell  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen  from  the 
forest  pastures.  Cynewulf  stayed  to  listen,  and  this  is  what 
he  heard.  Part  of  it,  chiefly  the  part  in  verse,  was  very  old, 
but  it  had  been  Christianised. 

"Neither  stolen  nor  hidden  be  aught  of  what  I  own,  any 
more  than  Herod  might  (steal  or  hide)  our  Lord.  I  thought 
on  Saint  Helena,  and  I  thought  on  Christ  hung  on  the  rood ;  so 
I  think  to  find  these  beeves  again,  not  to  have  them  wandering 
far,  and  to  know  (their  fold),  not  to  have  them  mischieved,  or 
led  astray,  but  tenderly  cared  for."  ^  Then  the  farmer  began 
to  sing  a  spell,  putting  in  the  name  of  God  into  the  old 
verse  — 

Garmund,      of  God  the  thegn, 
Find  the  cattle      and  fare  out  the  cattle, 
And  have  the  cattle      and  hold  the  cattle, 
And  bring  back      the  beeves  to  their  home. 

against  the  shooting  elves.  No  history  of  poetry  can  ai¥ord  to  neglect  them 
any  more  than  it  can  neglect  the  Ballad  of  which  things  of  this  kind  were  one 
of  the  origins. 

1  This  is  plainly  a  heathen  charm.  When  it  says,  "  Let  this  Earth  be  strong 
against  all  wights,"  it  goes  back  to  that  most  ancient  time  when  Mother  Earth 
was  perhaps  the  sole  goddess  of  Angle-worship  —  the  strong  and  faithful  pro- 
tector of  men,  and  of  all  their  agricultural  work.  The  *'  Sigewif,"  the  Victory- 
women,  Grimm  mixed  up  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  Valkyrie ;  but  the 
phrase  belongs,  I  think,  to  a  world  which  did  not  know  the  Valkyrie,  but  did 
put  a  living  spirit  into  beasts,  birds,  and  into  those  insects  which  were  bound 
up,  like  bees,  with  the  daily  life  of  men.  '*  Sigewif  "  here  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
term  of  flattering  endearment,  such  as  we  find  in  our  nursery  song,  "Lady 
Bird,  Lady  Bird,  fly  away  home." 

2  These  are  fragments  of  old  Charms. 

3  This  is  not  literal ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  the  meaning. 
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The  rest  has  no  value.  It  is  a  spell  against  a  reaver  of  cattle, 
and  ends  —  "  Let  him  be  all  wary  as  wood  is  wary  of  the  fire, 
as  the  thigh  of  bramble,  or  of  thistle,  who  may  think  him  to  mis- 
lead or  to  drive  away  this  cattle." 

When  he  had  heard  this,  Cynewulf  went  onwards,  and  now 
he  had  gotten  among  the  acres,  where,  near  at  hand,  he  saw  a 
little  knot  of  men  ujion  a  piece  of  plough-land  of  a  hungry  look  ; 
and  drawing  near  he  heard  them  reciting  the  spell  for  bewitched 
land,  to  which  he  had  listened  wlien  he  was  a  boy,  and  which 
he  was  told  had  come  with  the  Angle  out  of  their  fatherland 
beyond  the  sea.  But  now  it  was  mingled  up  with  Christian 
words  and  rites,  and  with  Christian  names,  and  it  sounded  very 
old  and  curious ;  and  so  old  it  was  that  the  meaning  of  Erce, 
one  of  the  heathen  names,  was  even  then  unknown.  They  had 
just  begun  as  he  came  up.  The  night  before,  ere  the  day- 
dawning,  they  had  taken  four  turfs  in  four  parts  of  the  acre,^ 
and  dropped  thrice  into  their  place  oil  -and  honey  and  barm, 
and  milk  from  eacli  kind  of  cattle  that  fed  on  the  land,  and  a 
piece  of  each  kind  of  tree,  except  the  hard  trees  (oak  and 
beech),  and  a  piece  of  every  well-known  wort  except  buck-bean ; 
and  scattered  holy  water  on  them,  and  had  said  these  words, 
"  Wax  and  grow,  and  iill  this  earth  " ;  and  they  had  taken  the 
turfs  then  to  church  and  let  a  mass  priest  sing  four  masses  over 
them  and  turned  the  green  side  to  the  altar;  and  afterwards, 
before  the  down-going  of  the  sun,  had  taken  the  turfs  to  where 
they  were  before.  And  they  wrote  on  each  end  of  four  crosses, 
"  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  John,"  and  laid  the  cross  of 
Christ  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  |)it  and  said,  ''Cross  !  Matthew," 
etc.  etc.  Then  tlitiy  took  tlu;  turfs  and  set  them  down  tlierein 
and  said  nine  times  as  before  "Wax  and  increase,  and  fill  this 
earth,"  and  the  Paternoster  as  often,  and  then  turned  eastward, 
and  louted  down  nine  times  humbly  and  said  — 

To  the  East  I  stand,       for  the  gifta-of-use  I  hid  me  ; 
So  f  pray  the  mitjht;/  One,       so  I  pray  the  inirkli'  Lonl, 
Sf>  1  pray  the  Holy  Om-,        Ward  of  llravt-irs  Kingdom. 
Kdrlh  I  alsti  jtrtiif       itnd  the  Heaven  above 
And  I  III!  Hacn-d       sontli  Maria, 

And  tfui  niiijhl  of  Heaven       and  Us  hi<jh-huilt  Hall, 

*  It  id  nlaln  that  w<<  havr  lii  ro  a  licntlim  roromoiiv  with  Chriritinii  ritcn  and 
nninrM  addrd  t«i  it.  'Iln-  turfs  u»«rt-  liikni  lo  tlio  Hliriiio  of  th«<  h«m|,  mid  thr 
Kr<Hin  Hido  tiiriii  d  to  his  MViidnd.  mid  iiiin's  writtm  on  huNl,  aii*l  u  sohk,  of 
whli  li  wf  havi>  II  |i<irli(»ii  in  lhi<  vrrsK.  huiii;  to  ICiirth  and  ilciivoii.  Thrso  nn« 
tho  old  HacrlllciftI  ritrs  of  lh«  phiiii;hlni:.  niid  thiTo  ar<<  many  nindhir  oh!»«>rv- 
ances,  hoimh  of  whit  h  will  bo  found  iit  th«!  chaiitcr  on  (Jliiirinti  lu  (.Jrliuuj's  Text' 
tonic  Mythi>li>i)\/. 
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That  I  may  this  magic  spell,      by  the  favour  of  the  Lord, 
Open  from  my  teeth      through  a  thought  firm-grasped  ; 
Waken  up  the  swelling  crops      for  our  worldly  need  ; 
Fill  the  fielded  earth       by  my  fast  belief. 

Prank  the  turfed  plain  with  fairness,       as  the  Prophet  quoth  — 
That  he  had  on  earth  his  honour      whoso  had  praiseworthily, 
By  the  grace  of  God,       given  out  his  alms.^ 

And  now  they  were  met  to  fulfil  the  charm.  And  the  owner 
of  the  land  stood  and  turned  himself  round  three  sun-courses, 
and  stretched  himself  out  longways  and  said  many  litanies  and 
Christian  hymns  and  prayers ;  but  the  last  song  he  sang  was 
to  Mother  Earth,  for  himself  and  for  all  who  were  under  him. 
Then  he  brought  unknown  seed  which  he  had  got  from  beggar- 
men,  and  for  which  he  had  given  them  twice  as  much  as  he 
had  taken,  and  gathered  all  his  plough-tackle  together.  And 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  plough-beam  and  put  into  it  (stor-) 
styrax,  and  fennel,  and  soap,  and  salt  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed, but  the  seed  he  set  upon  the  body  of  the  plough.  Then 
Cynewulf  listened  to  the  ancient  lay  — 

Erce,  Erce,  Erce  —  Mother  of  Earth  !       [or,  O  Earth,  our  Mother] 

May  the  All-Wielder,       Ever-Lord  grant  thee 

Acres  a-waxing,       upwards  a-growing. 

Pregnant  (with  corn)       and  plenteous  in  strength  ; 

Hosts  of  (grain)  shafts  2      and  of  glittering  plants  ' 

Of  broad  barley       the  blossoms, 

And  of  white  wheat      ears  waxing. 

Of  the  whole  earth      the  harvest ! 

Let  be  guarded  the  grain       against  all  the  ills 

That  are  sown  o'er  the  land       by  the* sorcery-men. 

Nor  let  cunning  woman  change  it      nor  a  crafty  man.* 

1  This  is  the  least  heathen  of  all  the  poetic  fragments  in  this  charm ;  but  I 
have  italicised,  in  the  translation,  the  verses  which  seem  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  Earth  and  Heaven  worship. 

2  A  very  long  note  on  this  will  be  found  in  Wiilker. 

3  These  last  three  lines  have  been  shortened.  Cunning  woman  might  be 
better  translated  "talkative  woman,"  and  crafty  is  of  course  "powerful." 
This  is  nearly  altogether  a  very  old  heathen  invocation,  used,  I  daresay,  from 
century  to  century,  and  from  far  prehistoric  times,  by  all  the  Teutonic  farmers. 
Who  Erce  is  remains  obscure.  But  the  Mother  of  Earth  seems  to  be  here 
meant,  and  she  is  a  person  who  greatly  kindles  our  curiosity.  To  touch  her 
is  like  touching  empty  space,  so  far  away  is  she.  At  any  rate  some  godhead 
or  other  seems  here  set  forth  under  her  proper  name.  In  the  Northern  Cosmog- 
ony, Night  is  the  mother  of  Earth.  But  Erce  cannot  be  Night.  She  is  (if 
Erce  be  a  proper  name)  bound  up  in  this  song  with  agriculture.  Grimm  sug- 
gests Force,  connected  with  the  Old  High  German  e7'chan=''  simplex."  He 
also  makes  a  bold  guess  that  she  may  be  the  same  as  a  divine  dame  in  Low 
Saxon  districts  called  Herke  or  Harke,  who  dispenses  earthly  goods  in  abun- 
dance, and  acts  in  the  same  way  as  Berhta  and  Holda  —  an  earth-goddess  then, 
the  Lady  of  the  plougher  and  sower  and  reaper.  In  the  Mark  she  is  called 
frau  Harke.    Montanus  draws  attention  to  the  appearance  of  this  Charm  in  a 
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And  when  he  had  thus  sung  he  pushed  on  the  plough  and 
cut  the  first  furrow ;  and  then  he  stayed  himself  and,  looking 
on  the  upturned  earth,  he  sang  again  a  very  ancient  verse  — 


Then  the  farmer  took  of  each  kind  of  meal  and  let  knead  a 
broad  loaf  with  milk,  and  laid  it  under  the  first  furrow  and 
sang  again  — 

Acre,  full  fed,       bring  forth  fodder  for  men  ! 
Blossoming  brightly,       blessed  become  ! 

And  the  God  who  wrought  the  ground       grant  us  gift  of  growing, 
That  the  com,  all  the  corn,       may  come  into  our  need. 

And  when  he  had  so  sung,  the  work  was  done,  and  lie  drove 
tlie  plough  on  through  his  acre.  But  Cynewulf  walked  on, 
nor  w;is  he  fated  to  leave  the  place  till  he  had  heard  some- 
thing more  heathen  still.  For  now  a  little  way  in  the  wood 
he  came  to  a  hill  whence  the  trees  h;id  been  cleared,  and  he 
saw  a  man  crouching  douVjled  up  upon  the  ground  in  sudden 
pain  of  a  stitch  caused  by  witchcraft ;  and  another,  who  stood 
by,  held  a  shining  linden  shield  over  him  as  if  to  guard  him 
from  weapons  shot  at  him,  and  was  anointing  him  with  a  salve 
made  of  fever-few  and  the  red-nettle,  which  had  grown  through 

convent  at  Corvei,  in  wliich  this  line  Itc^ins  "  Kostar,  Eostar,  ponihan  nuxloi  '' 
Notliiri^  Hi-j-ms  to  follow  from  this  clerical  error.  Tlie  name  remains  mysteri- 
ons,  and  I  am  ulad  (»f  it.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  sonj;,  it  Itreatlies  the  pleasnre 
and  worshi))  of  ancient  tillers  uf  the  .soil  in  the  labonrs  of  the  earth  an<l  in  thu 
j<oo<1h  the  .Mother  ^jave.  It  lias  yrown,  it  seems,  out  of  the  breast  of  Earth 
iiefHelf.  Nor  an;  the  next  four  lines  less  remarkable  and  less  heathen.  Earth 
iH  hen-  the  mother  of  men.  The  surface  of  Earth  is  the  lap  of  the  ^;o«^d^'ss  ;  in 
her  womb  let  all  growth  be  tib  ntilul.  Food  is  in  her  for  tiie  needs  of  men. 
"Hale  1x5  thou,  Karth  I  "  I  (laresay  tliii^  hymn  was  sun^,  ten  thcusand  years 
UK",  by  the  early  Arynns  on  the  Uailic  coasts.  The  next  four  lines- -.Vcre 
full-fed     art;  oartly  he.ithen,  iiartlv  Christian. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  placed  in  thi-se  son^'s  in  that  early  lime,  after  settled 
a^ricrullure  had  l»ej,'mi,  when  the  "  Cornlield,"  as  I'rofessor  Kliys  says,  "  is  llio 
chosen  l)attletield  whi-re  the  powers  favourable  to  man  make  war  on  th«»He 
other  powers  that  would  blast  the  fruits  of  his  bibour."  And  if  we  wish  to 
bind  up  this  ancient  Kiiudish  l!artb  iieli^ion  with  .Norllierii  names  of  i;ods.  w«« 
nuiy  think  of  KriKK.  NNOdcn's  wife,  who  is  the  l'.;irlh  i;oddi  s«»,  and  of  Tlior  Iut 
Mon,  the  ^iH\  of  husliandry.  "  the  farmer's  friend,"  whose  boll  cleaves  llw  slorin- 
doufls  that  threaten  the  u'raiii  and  disperses  the  bll^litini;  misis,  who  marrlen 
Sif,  tln'  vellow-liaired  goddess  of  the  cornfield.  Heyond  this  there  Is  a  literary 
quality  in  this  old  hoii^',  and  in  the  Stitch-Charm  that  followM  it,  which,  frotii 
ilN  deli^litfid  mituralneHs,  from  its  close  cliuLiin^  to  the  Nulijeei,  and  from  ilM 
contrast  to  thu  conventional  (^liristian  poetry,  iileuNcM  thu  ear  and  tho  inuiKi* 
nut  ion. 


Hale  be  thou,  Earth, 
In  the  lap  of  the  god 
Be  filled  with  fodder 


Mother  of  men  ! 
be  thou  a-growing  1 
for  fare-need  of  men  ! 
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a  fence/  and  way  broad  (plantago),  which  it  was  his  habit,  for 
he  was  a  witch-doctor,  to  keep  by  him,  having  first  boiled  it  in 
butter,  that  he  might  heal  those  whom  the  fierce  elves  shot 
with  their  spears.  So  Cynewulf  drew  near  to  listen,  hiding  in 
the  fringe  of  the  wood,  and  he  heard  the  man  singing  this 
pagan  song,  which  told  of  fierce  witch-wives  riding  over  the 
hill  and  flinging  spears.^ 

Loud  were  they,  lo,  loud,       as  over  the  land  they  rode  ; 

Fierce  of  heart  were  they,       as  over  the  hill  they  rode. 

Shield  thee  now  thyself  ;       from  this  spite  thou  mayst  escape  thee  ! 

Out  little  spear       if  herein  thou  be  !  ^ 
Underneath  the  linden  stood  he,       underneath  the  shining  shield, 
While  the  mighty  women       mustered  up  their  strength  ; 
And  the  spears  they  sent       screaming  through  the  air  ! 
Back  again  to  them       will  I  send  another 
Arrow  forth  a-flying       from  the  front  against  them  ; 

Out  little  spear       if  herein  thou  be  ! 
Sat  the  smith  thereat,       smote  a  little  seax  out ; 


Out  little  spear      if  herein  thou  be  ! 
Six  the  smiths  that  sat  there  —      making  slaughter-spears : 

Out  little  spear,       in  be  not,  spear  ! 
If  herein  there  hide      flake  of  iron  hard. 
Of  a  witch  the  work,       it  shall  melt  away. 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  skin,       or  shot  into  the  flesh, 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  blood,       (or  shot  into  the  bone), 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  limb  —      never  more  thy  life  be  teased  ! 
If  it  were  the  shot  of  Esa,      or  it  were  of  elves  the  shot. 
Or  it  were  of  hags  the  shot ;       help  I  bring  to  thee. 
This  to  boot  for  Esa-shot,       this  to  boot  for  elfin  shot, 
This  to  boot  for  shot  of  hags  !      Help  I  bring  to  thee. 


1  Through  a  sieve.  The  Romans  had  this  custom.  They  laid  a  sieve  in  the 
road,  and  used  the  stalks  of  grass  that  grew  through  it  for  medical  purposes. 
—  Grimm,  Chapter  on  Herbs. 

2  Elf-shooting,  etc.,  is  a  common  superstition  in  England.  Indeed,  it  ranges 
from  Shetland  to  Cornwall.  Here  is  a  Scandinavian  instance:  "That  same 
autumn  Hermund  gathered  a  party  and  went  on  his  way  to  Borg,  intending  to 
burn  down  the  house  with  Egil  in  it.  Now  as  they  came  out  under  Valfell, 
they  heard  the  chime  of  a  bowstring  up  in  the  fell,  and  at  the  moment  Hermund 
felt  ill,  and  a  sharp  pain  under  his  arms,  and  the  sickness  gained  on  him." 

3  "  In  dock  —  out  nettle.  —  Nettle  in,  dock  out." —  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

In  Sussex  a  poor  woman  is  cured  of  a  scald  on  a  Sunday  evening  by  an  old 
wife  who  bows  her  head  over  the  wound,  crosses  two  of  her  fingers  over  it  and 
breathes  upon  it,  repeating  tliese  words  — 

There  came  two  angels  from  the  north, 
One  was  Fire  and  one  was  Frost, 
Out  Fire,  in  Frost, 

In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Folk-Lore :  northern  Counties  (Henderson) ,  p.  171. 
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Flee,  witch,  to  the  wild  hilltop  .... 
But  thou  —  be  tliou  hale,       and  help  thee  the  Lord  !  ^ 

Then  the  strange  chant  ended,  the  witch-doctor  bid  the  man 
take  the  seax  and  cHj)  it  into  water;  but  Cynewulf  had  heard 
enough,  and  we  bid  him  farewell  as  he  entered  the  forest 
paths. 

1  I  have  taken  Sweet's  reading. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  SEA 

The  English,  at  least  in  the  north  of  England,  were  close 
observers  not  only  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Earth,  but  also 
of  the  Sky  and  the  Sea ;  and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  num- 
ber of  words  they  invented  to  express  the  different  appear- 
ances of  these  two  great  creatures.  The  changes  of  the  Dawn 
from  the  first  gray  tinge  of  the  heaven  to  the  upward  leap  of 
the  Sun ;  the  changes  of  the  Evening  from  the  light  left  by 
the  setting  sun  to  the  last  glimmer  of  it  before  dead  night, 
have  each  their  own  specialised  words.  The  fiercer  phases 
of  natural  phenomena  were  also  watched  and  described  with 
minuteness  by  the  poets.  Cynewulf  dedicates  eighty  lines 
to  the  story,  hour  by  hour,  of  the  birth,  the  growth,  and 
dying  of  the  Tempest.  But  no  natural  object  engaged  them 
so  much  as  the  Sea,  and  for  no  object  have  they  so  many 
names.  Their  treatment  of  it  in  verse  deserves  a  chapter  in 
a  history  of  English  poetry.  Such  a  chapter  will  bring  to- 
gether a  number  of  descriptive  passages,  so  varied  in  form  and 
in  imaginative  sentiment  that  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
range  of  the  natural  description  of  the  Angles,  its  limits  and 
its  excellence.  No  critical  analysis  of  mine  could  make  this 
estimate  or  give  this  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish saw  nature,  half  as  well  as  the  series  of  examples  which  I 
shall  translate,  and  which  describe  the  doings  of  the  great 
Being  who  of  all  the  living  things  of  the  world  awakened  in 
them  the  most  profound  emotion. 

A  shoal  of  simple  terms  express  in  Beowulf  the  earliest  sea- 
thoughts  of  the  English.  But,  still  uncontent,  the  singers 
compounded  these  simple  terms  with  other  words,  in  order 
more  fully  to  image  forth  the  manifold  impressions  they  had 
received  of  the  doing  of  the  great  waters.  Double,  sometimes 
treble  words  were  used  to  picture,  if  possible,  the  waves  in 
storm  and  the  ships  that  rushed  through  them.  Many  more 
than  those  in  Beowulf  were  invented  by  Cynewulf,  whose 
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imagination  wrought  like  the  surges  he  described ;  but  at 
present  our  task  is  confined  to  the  sea  and  the  seamen  as  they 
appear  in  Beowulf. 

The  simplest  term  is  Sae,  our  sea,  and  it  has  the  general 
meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word.  To  tliis  they  added 
Waeter,  the  great  wet  world  beyond  the  land,  which,  when  the 
adjectives  deep  and  wide  were  prefixed  to  it,  meant,  it  seems, 
the  ocean.  Then  came  Flod,  our  flood.  This  was  the  out- 
poured sea  which  flowed  into  and  filled  the  hollows  of  the 
earth.  The  same  word  expressed  anything  tliat  flowed  —  the 
tide,  a  river,  the  rush  of  an  inundation.  Correlative  with  this 
was  Stream,  which,  when  used  of  the  Sea,  probably  meant  the 
ocean  river  that  went  round  the  world,  tlien  the  general  flow- 
ing of  the  deep,  and  especially  the  aj)parent  movement  of  tlie 
wliole  body  of  the  sea  in  waves  to  the  coast.  Again,  tlie  term 
Ldfju  belonged  to  the  Sea,  as  to  all  waters.  The  Sea  was  tlio 
great  Pool,  and  considered  as  lying  in  a  hollow;  this  word  for 
it  seems  to  express  in  poetry  the  sea  at  peace.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  words  compounded  with  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
whi(di  suggest  water  in  great  disturbance.*  Mere,  another 
uneient  term  for  the  Se;i,  is  of  fre(ju<'nt  occurrence,  and  means 
tli(i  desert  wast(^  of  waters.  Anotlier  word  is  Holm.  As  men 
stood  on  the  beach  or  on  the  sliip's  prow  they  saw  tlie  wide 
waters  raised  u]),  as  it  were,  around  them,  or  lifted  into  a 
mound  on  th(^  horizon,  and  this  common  aspect  of  the  Sea  tliey 
called  y/o///i.  It  was  the  up-mounding  of  tlu;  Ocean  ;  and  ilmi- 
ferth  exactly  expresses  this  when  he  says  that  the  Ilnlm  l>oi-e 
I'recaupon  th(!  strand.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  tlie  high  waves, 
each  wav(dike  a  rounded  height,  and  then  the  whole  high  going 
of  th(^  waves,  and  further  deep  ocean  itself,  which  was  con- 
(teived  as  lieaved  upwards,  like  the  coil  of  a  great  serpent, 
from  th<^  aliyss  below.  'IMiis  abysmal  i)ott(nn  of  the  decj»  was 
(t'nnid,  a  woid  which,  in  connection  wilii  certain  oiher  words, 
is  mixed  up  witii  a  seiiso  of  dread,  with  tliat  which  was  un- 
f'athoiiialtly  unknown  —  tlie  grejit  cavernous  bed  of  ocean,  the 
liiding-jilace  of  prima'val  and  deadly  cn-atiires,  born  of  tin' 
slime,  the  gr(Min(lc(l-(lnst.  that  covcre(l  the  fonmlat ion  rot-k  (d" 
t  he  world.  <  )in^  giant  line  in  Ltfridas  gives  nu»  this  ancient 
impression  — 

VinitrHt  till-  Ixtttom  of  tlu'  inonHtroim  world. 

'  f,nf/}i.fliul  iiiid  Ini/ii-ntniiin  nw,  howovcr.  two  r<tni|><iiuMitii,  iin«l  tln<Hi«  iniiy 
Ih«  iiiNtanci'M  of  timt  uh(<  of  hii/n  tar  Howliijj  wiiti-r  on  wlilcli  V.nr\v  liwi-IU  in  hU 
iiotcf  lo  iIm'  Ati^lo-Siixoii  rliiirtrrH,  llioii^'li  I  <|o  not  unilrrNttiiiil  how  lui/ii  i  im 
t'vcr  coMH'  to  nii'iiii  a  (lowlni;  lliiiik'.  < '«iiii|Miuml<Mi  with  ftoil  iiihI  nfrmm.  It 
iiiraiiM,  I  think,  the  llowin^  Ht>ii  In  itH  )m<iu'o. 
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Another  name  for  the  Sea,  hea^u,  may  also  embody  the  con- 
ception of  the  high  mass  of  water,  the  deep  ocean,  and  then 
pass  on  to  express  the  high  tossing  of  the  waves. 

Sund  used  for  the  Sea  is  representative  of  another  thought. 
We  say  a  Sound  of  the  Sea,  but  the  earlier  English  who  lived 
on  the  inlets  and  among  the  islands  knew  only  the  short 
stretches  of  sea  which  a  man  could  swim  across.  Afterwards, 
when  they  knew  the  greater  water,  they  transferred  the  name 
of  the  part  to  the  whole.  Perhaps  they  thought  of  it  as  the 
great  swimming-place  for  their  ships.  Brim  is  another  word, 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  Brimi,  the  serf-hall  of  the  giants  in 
Volospa,  it  is  the  Sea  when  it  breaks  in  raging  surf  upon  the 
margin  of  the  shore,  or  the  Sea  breaking  in  foam  on  the  deep. 
The  Sanskrit  word  hhram  ("to  agitate  ")  is  compared  with  it; 
and  in  Dorsetshire  I  have  found  that  the  surf-borne  sea  sand 
is  called  Brim-sand.  Generally  then  it  means,  I  think,  the 
rough  sea  furiously  tumbling  into  foam,  either  far  out  on 
ocean  or  on  the  beach. 

Garsecg,  a  frequent  term  in  Beoivulf  and  afterwards,  is  a 
very  ancient  name  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  great  encompassing  sea 
that  embraces  the  world.  "Our  forefathers,"  said  Alfred, 
translating  and  adding  to  Orosius,  "divided  into  three  parts 
all  the  globe  of  this  mid-earth  which  the  Ocean  that  we  call 
Garsecg  surrounds."  Sweet  says  that  it  means  the  Eager ^ 
and  this  —  the  stormy-tempered  giant  of  the  Ocean  —  is  close 
to  the  Northern  thought.  There  are  two  words  used  for  the 
sea  in  Beowulf  which  seem  to  belong  to  traditionary  concep* 
tions  of  the  Ocean  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a  living  Being. 
These  are  Eagor,  compounded  with  Stream,  and  Geofon. 
^gir,  who  in  Norse  mythology  has  by  Ran,  the  net-wielding 
goddess  who  weaves  destruction  for  sailors,  nine  daughters 
who  are  the  waves,  and  whose  song  is  the  roaring  of  the  surf, 
is,  according  to  Grimm,  an  older  god  of  the  giant-kin,  not  one 
of  the  ^sir ;  and  his  name  signifies  the  Terrible  One.  The  word 
means,  in  Scandinavian  poetry,  the  Sea  itself ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  term  Eagor  may  be  related  to  ege  (awe),  and  egesa 
(horror).  Eagor-sti'eam  might  then  possibly  be  translated  the 
stream  of  Eagor,  the  awful  terror-striking  stormy  sea  in  which 
the  terrible  giant  dwelt,  and  through  which  he  acted.^ 

1  Garsecg,  by  transposition  of  r  and  s  is  the  same  as  gasric,  and  gas  =  gais. 
Old  Norse,  geisa,  to  chafe,  to  rage  (Eng.  Stud.  vol.  ii.  315).  This  is  indeed 
far  better  than  deriving  it  from  gar,  a  spear,  and  secg,  a  man,  and  connecting 
it  with  Poseidon  and  his  trident ! 

3  The  English  term  Eagre  still  survives  in  provincial  dialect  for  the  tidcr 
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Fifel  is  perhaps,  Grimm  thinks,  another  and  obsolete  name 
of  Eagor.  But  Fifel  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  giant 
or  monster,  and  it  would  be  to  push  personification  too  far  to 
make  Fifel  a  personage  because  an  Anglo-Saxon  called  the  sea 
fifel-stream  or  Jifel-waeg.  There  is  more  to  be  said  of  Geofon. 
The  word  does  seem  to  gather  personality  round  it  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  It  is  used  independently  for  tlie  sea  in  Beowulf: 
"Geofon  boiled  with  waves"  (1.  515);  as  afterwards  in  the 
Exodus  (1.  447)  :  "  Geofon  threatened  death."  It  may  have 
some  relation  to  the  fierce  sea  of  winter,  and  Geofon  be  the 
same  as  Gefion,  the  ocean-goddess  whom  we  meet  in  the  Loka- 
Senna,  who,  like  Odinn,  knows  the  fates  of  all  men.  At  any 
rate  we  have  in  these  names  the  conception  of  the  Sea  as  an 
awe-producing,  wrathful  living  thing.  "Then  Terror  rose 
from  the  deep"  is  a  frequent  phrase  used  in  describing  storms 
at  sea,  as  if  a  great  giant  pushed  his  head  out  of  the  billows. 
There  is  a  half  line  in  Beoiculf  which  seems  to  speak  of  a  tierce 
being  who  makes  an  onset  on  those  who  tempt  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  When  the  hero  is  borne  into  the  cave  by  Grendel's  mother, 
it  is  said  that  the  "  sudden  treacherous  grip  of  tlie  Flood  can 
MO  longer  reach  him."  When  Caedmon  describes  tlie  deluge 
he  says:  "The  sea  gripped  fiercely  on  the  fated  folk,"  as  if  it 
were  a  giant  that  choked  them. 

These  are  the  main  names  of  the  sea  in  Beowulf  and  each  of 
tliem  describes  some  thought  concerning  it,  or  some  one  of 
its  aspects.'''  Tliey  are  more  tlian  words,  they  are  pic^tures. 
A  number  of  them  are  indifferently  used  together  in  one  ])as- 
sag(i  in  Beowulf  with  no  distinction  of  meaning.  Tliey  have 
become,  it  secans,  men^  })oetic  interchanges.  It  is  too  much 
the  fate  of  words  originally  indivichial  and  noble.  liut  the 
passage  is  8uttici(;ntly  interesting  to  translate  — 

Art  thou  that  Heowulf       wlio  liatth-d  with  Hroca 
Swiiiiiiiiiif,'  a  iiiafcli       on  the  lar  spn  adiiij;  nvn 
When  ill  jiiidr  (»t  your  hrails       yt'  pruvrd        vJlHt  foitU 
Ami  on  the  dcejt  initrr       in  a  vainitin^;,  liki'  foolH, 
UiHk('»l  t-ach  your  lives '.'  .... 

'I'here  ye  Hwani  on  ilic  ,S'/om/, 
Ann  after  arm       over  h'liijiir-stnitin  laiil  ; 

wnveor  h(iri«  (ui  rivns.  hrvlcii  uses  it  in  his  Thrrnntl.  Aurjuft.  "  Hut  like  iiii 
Kiij;re  rcMlc  in  triiiiii|ili  n\-r  the  liih-;  "  unil  ('iiiikIi'Ii  iisrs  it  wIumi  ho  H|M<iikH  of 
tiin  hiin  on  tile  Sr\rrii.  Yet  \vr  iiiiihI  Ik*  ciiiitltiu.H  in  «l\M'lllnK  «>ii  any  rcluliuii 
of  theMo  wnnlM  to  tlie  Aiit:Ii>-Sa\«in  Kiii/i>r. 

I  iiecil  Hi'iirci'ly  iiH'iit  inn  tlii'  nii-liipiiorli-al  naint'H  for  the  nea  uhimI  In  Uroirul/. 
It  is  I|h<  llriin-niil,  tin-  Mirnit-rnil,  tin-  uri/l-niil ,  llic  i/anntvH-hnrfs  — thv  "  whllli^ 
ruati,"  iho  "  Mwan-nunl,"  the  "guil-roml,"  ilw  "  niinnetVbuth." 
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Measured  the  mere-streets,       moved  your  hands  to  and  fro, 
Glode  o'er  the  Garsecg  !      Tossed  Geofon  in  waves, 
A  Welter  of  Winter.       In  Water'' s  vast  power 
Seven  nights  ye  strove.      In  swimming  he  beat  thee, 
More  was  his  might !       Him  then  at  morn-tide, 
Heaved  up  the  Holm      on  the  Heathoremes'  land. 

Beowulf,  1.  506. 

Compounded  with  these  single  terms  are  other  words  such 
as/aro3^,  which  itself  sometimes  means  the  sea,  but  is  in  composi- 
tion the  moving  of  the  sea  and  is  used  now  and  then  for  the  racing 
of  the  waves  towards  the  coast.  The  chief  of  these  secondary 
words  is  wylm,  the  upwelling,  the  tossing  of  the  billows.  Its 
most  remarkable  use  in  Beowulf  is  in  conjunction  with  ice  to 
express  the  tumbling  of  broken  ice  and  sea  together  in  a  roar- 
ing welter ;  and  in  symbolism  (so  much  had  the  tormented  sea 
entered  into  Anglo-Saxon  thought)  it  is  compounded  with  care 
and  sorrow.  Lastly,  the  word  yd  (wave)  is  combined  with 
others  to  image  the  various  passions  and  actions  of  the  sea  in 
storm.  We  have  yd-gehlond,  the  confused  blending  of  the 
waves ;  yd-gewealc,  their  tossing  to  and  fro ;  atol  yda  geswing, 
their  dreadful  swinging ;  and  yd-gewiyi,  their  tumultuous  bat- 
tling and  onset  like  armies.  Nor  are  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  sea-scenery  wanting  in  Beowulf.  There  is  the  hithe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  and  the  ship  waiting  for  the  body  of 
Scyld ;  the  two  voyages  of  Beowulf  to  Heorot  and  back  again ; 
the  sea  seen  from  the  great  cape  where  he  is  buried  —  the  misty 
sea  and  the  ships  sailing  in  it.  These  I  have  already  given. 
A  few  more  remain  which  are  worth  quoting.  The  first  de- 
scribes in  Beowulf's  own  words  an  adventure  on  the  Northern 
Sea,  night  and  fierce  weather,  and  the  peace  of  the  morning  on 
the  waves  — 

When  we  swam  on  the  Sound      our  sword  was  laid  bare, 
Hard-edged  in  our  hands ;       and  against  the  Hron-fishes  ^ 
We  meant  to  defend  us  ;       nor  might  Breca  from  me 
Far  o'er  the  flood- waves      at  all  float  away, 
Smarter  on  ocean  ;       nor  would  I  from  him  — . 
There  we  two  together,       were  (tossed)  on  the  sea. 
Five  nights  in  all,       till  the  flood  apart  drove  us  : 
Swoln  were  the  surges,       of  storms  'twas  the  coldest, 
Dark  grew  the  night,       and  northern  the  wind, 
Rattling  and  roaring,^       rough  were  the  billows. 
Then  was  the  mood       of  the  mere-fishes  roused. 

Beowulf,  1.  539. 

1  Whales? 

^  Hea'^ogrim  and  hwearf.  If  we  put  and  on  to  hwearf  Mve  must  translate 
"  fierce  blew  in  our  faces,"  and  so  I  have  translated  in  a  previous  page. 
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There  is  also  a  light  sketch  of  another  kind  of  coast,  not  of 
cliffs,  but  of  a  wide  flat  of  sandy  shore,  when  Beowulf  arrives 
at  home.    He  "  went  with  his  following"  — 

All  along  the  sand,       treading  the  searplain, 

Seabanks  stretcliing  far  !       Shone  the  candle  of  the  world, 

Sloped  the  sun  was  from  the  south. i 

Beowulf,  1.  1064. 

One  more  description  tells  of  the  longing  of  an  exiled  seaman 
for  his  home,  whilti  he  waited  for  summer,  held  from  his  sail- 
ing by  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  and  the  ice-fettered  sea. 
TIengest  was  mindful  of  his  land,  though  he  could  not  drive 
o'er  the  sea  his  ring-equipped  bark  — 

Surged  th«!  sea  in  storms, 
Wrestled  'gainst  the  wind.       Winter  locked  the  waves 
In  an  icy  bondage,       till  another  year 
Came  unto  the  garths  ..... 
Weather  glorious-bright.       Then  was  winter  gone, 
Lovely  was  the  lap  of  Earth. 

Beowulf,  1.  1131. 

Such  is  the  strong  and  stormy  sea  (mere-sti-engo,  "  strength 
of  the  sea,"  or  "strength  of  the  warriors  on  the  sea,"  Beotculf, 
1.  whicli  is  lieard  breaking  in  the  background  all  through 

the  action  of  tin;  jjoem  of  Beotrulf ;  and  those  who  first  sung 
its  verse  were  masters  of  the  Ocean  and  its  lovers.  Tlie  sea 
was  their  patrimony,  as  it  was  tlie  whale's.  Tlie  young  men 
went  out  on  adventure  from  every  settlement  on  the  eoiust  to 
fight  and  to  plunder,  and  when  they  amus«'d  t lu'Uiselves  with 
trading  it  was  in  reality  the  exchangt^  of  plunder  for  jdumh^r. 
When  they  were  not  fighting  they  wen^  hunting  the  sword- 
fish,  the  walrus,  thc!  seal,  and  the  whale  in  tlie  icy  seas,  or 
struggling  for  wagers  to  e.xcel  one  another  in  the  l)attle  with 
tho  elements.  Tin;  Ocean  wjw  itself  a  mighty  nu)nster  with 
whom  they  fought  f(»r  life;  and  in  it,  sus  we  see,  won*  ores  and 
tusked  terrors  and  witches  of  the  waves,  and  wolves  of  tin* 
dee|),  hideous  half-liuuian  brutes  like  (irendel  and  his  dam. 
shajM'less  tish-Iike  things  which  atta<*k»'(l  man,  wrathful  at 
their  home  being  invaded  ;  ami  memories  of  t  hese  super>t  it  ions 
(U-eatures  last«'(l  on  iuti  the  Christian  poetry.  I^nt  the  sea- 
rovers  of  lieowulf's  time  eared  for  none  of  tlu'se  things.  They 
were  true  sea-<|og.s,  the  forerunners  »•!  the  men  who  sailed  in 
wasp-like  ships  fnmi  the  southern  liarl>ours  tif  KnglantI  ti»  tlu» 
Spanisii  iiMin.    'I'liey  were  probaltly  a  separate  rla'^s,  not  to 

'  Thai  l<«.  Ii  wwH  iiiMir  nilil-<|ii\ . 
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be  mingled  up  with  the  farmers,  the  thegns  and  the  lord,  who 
dwelt  in  burgs  like  Heorot  or  in  the  cultivated  lands  ;  but  most 
of  the  young  men  of  spirit  seemed  to  have  joined  for  a  time  at 
least  the  ships  of  the  sea-harriers.  Beowulf  talks  of  his  class 
as  distinct  from  those  to  whom  he  spoke  in  Heorot :  "  We  sail- 
ers of  the  sea,"  he  says.  Ongentheow  retires  to  his  fort  "that 
he  might  be  able  there  to  withstand  the  seamen,  and  shield  his 
hoard  from  the  seafarers."  It  is  a  phrase  which  a  Spanish 
Don  might  have  used  when  he  heard  that  the  ships  of  that 
devil,  Drake,  were  seen  in  the  offing.  They  are  called  "  trav- 
ellers of  the  wave"  and  "dwellers  of  the  deep."  There  is  no 
trace  in  Beowulf  of  any  dread  of  the  sea,  even  in  its  worst 
moods,  nor  do  the  men  complain  of  the  labours  of  the  ocean,  or 
its  icy  weathers.  They  are  rather  comrades  of  its  storms,  and 
it  is  their  glory  to  sing  their  daring  while  they  overcome  its 
anger.  What  Sidonius  said  of  the  pirate  Saxons  would  have 
been  true  of  Beowulf  and  his  sea-crafty  men :  "  They  know 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean  as  men  who  are  every  day  in  touch 
with  them.  In  the  midst  of  tempests,  and  skirting  the  sea- 
beaten  rocks,  they  risk  their  attack  with  joy,  hoping  to  make 
profit  out  of  the  very  storm."  And  this  is  all  the  plainer  from 
the  number  of  names  given  to  the  ship  —  names  which  speak 
their  pride  and  their  affection.  It  is  the  ^theling's  vessel, 
the  Floater,  the  Wave-swimmer,  the  Ring-stemmed,  the  Keel, 
the  Well-bound  wood,  the  Sea-wood,  the  Sea-ganger,  the  Sea- 
broad  ship,  the  Wide-bosomed,  the  Prow-curved,  the  Wood  of 
the  curved  neck,  the  Foam-throated  floater  that  flew  like  a 
bird. 

This  fearlessness,  this  friendship  with  the  waves,  this  love 
of  their  vessel  as  of  a  mistress,  passed  away  with  their  settle- 
ment in  our  England.  Such,  at  least,  seems  the  evidence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  arrivals  on  the  coasts  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Britain  were  the  roving  pirates,  the 
young  sea-heroes  and  their  bands.  These  went  inland  and  be- 
came great  land-warriors.  Those  who  came  after  them  and 
those  who  settled  on  the  coasts,  were  probably  the  agricultural 
freemen  and  warriors  of  Engle,  or  Saxons  from  the  inland  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  sea.  The  South  Saxons  did  not 
even  know  how  to  fish  when  Wilfrid  came  among  them;  and 
we  know  the  difficulty  that  Alfred  had  in  working  up  a  fleet 
(he  was  probably  his  own  shipbuilder),  and  how  ignorant  of 
naval  war  Englishmen  had  become  in  his  days.  The  temper 
in  which  the  ordinary  Northumbrian  seaman  looked  upon  the 
sea  was  not  at  all  the  sea-dog  temper,  but  that  of  the  common 
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merchant  sailor  who,  while  he  sailed  the  waves,  dreaded  their 
dangers  and  complained  of  their  hardships.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  that  audacious  sense  of  lordship  over  the  sea  which 
the  sea-rover  possessed.  The  passage  in  the  Gnomic  Verses, 
though  it  seems  to  speak  of  a  Friesland  home,  may  well  have 
arisen  concerning  one  of  the  Frisian  band  which  seems  to  have 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  at  least  the  collector  of 
these  scattered  verselets  adapted  it  to  the  case  of  those  for 
whom  he  edited  the  lines.  It  is  plain  that  the  true  home  of 
this  man  and  his  type  is  on  shore  and  not  on  sea  — 

Dfar  tlie  welcomed  one 
To  the  Frisian  wife,       when  the  Fh)Hter\s  drawn  on  shore, 
When  liis  keel  comes  back,       and  her  churl  returns  to  home, 
Iler's,  her  own  food-i;iver.       And  she  i)rays  him  in, 
Washes  then  his  weedy  coat,       and  new  weeds  puts  on  him, 
O  lythe  1  it  is  on  land  to  him,       whom  his  love  constrains. 

Fearlessness  and  ])eace  are  found  on  the  land,  but  on  the 
ocean  terror  and  disciuict.  The  beginning  of  thp  Sf^fn-px  is  full 
of  tliis  t('in])cr,  Tlic  old  man  must  tell,  lie  says,  of  liis  voyages, 
how  oft»*n  1h5  outliv«'d  hours  of  pain,  bitter  care  in  liis  breast, 
sailing  in  his  ship  through  seas  of  sorrow,  amid  the  frightful 
whirling  of  tlu;  waves,  kecj)ing  th<»  Jinxious  night-watch  on  the 
|»row,  liis  feet  |)inch(*d  with  the  frost,  his  beard  hung  with  icicles, 
liungcr  in  the  heart  of  him,  sea-wearied,  far  from  his  beloved, 
liearing  only  tiie  scream  of  the  sea-mew  and  the  high  flood 
thunder  on  the  clilTs.  No  man  on  land  can  think  what  woes 
he  suffers  who  fares  far  forth  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  s<m. 
^'(^t  even  in  that  poem,  which  I  keep  for  separate  treatment, 
the  attraction  also  of  the  sea  aj)pears,  the  longing  of  the 
young  sailor  to  go  on  voyage,  the  j)ull  of  the  ocean  life  upon  t  he 
heart.  But  for  all  that,  nothing  of  the  Viking  spirit  is  found 
in  it;  mourning  and  fear,  not  joy  and  daring,  fill  its  lines. 
Again  in  tlie  Andmis  tiie  shipmaster  tells  .\ndre\v  thathe  wlio 
tries  a  sea-journey  has  a  hard  life,  and  the  comrades  of  St. 
Andrew  ani  terrilied  when  the  storm  begins.  It  is  only  the 
overmastering  duty  of  the  thegn  to  ids  lord  wliieii  jirevents 
them  from  asking  to  l)e  set  on  sliore.  'I'he  "  Wati-r  Terror" 
wliich  rises  from  the  waves  is  made  much  more  of  in  tlu'.so 
later  poems  than  it  is  in  Jiroirulf.  In  the  great  riddle  on  tlio 
llurri(^am^  tliere  is  a  pietuni  of  a  slnp  with  its  crew  aghast  for 
fear,  almost  unable  to  work  in  the  horror  (»f  the  tempest. 
The  sailor  in  tiie  (tinnnir  I'er.sr.s,  "who  rows  against  tlie  wind 
is  weary."    When  the  t  imid  sailor  is  thrisitened  of  tin*  captain, 

'  rienNiint,  Koft. 
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"he  loses  his  courage,  and  his  oar  drieth  on  board."  Every- 
where it  is  the  merchant  sailor  and  not  the  sea-warrior  who 
speaks.  Nevertheless,  in  Cynewulf's  poem  of  Elene,  one  of 
the  last  he  wrote,  another  note  is  struck,  a  reversion  to  the 
old  heroic  strain  concerning  the  sea ;  and  the  voyage  of  Helena 
is  described  as  if  it  were  a  Viking  expedition.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  illustrate  these  remarks  by  passages  from  the 
Andreas  and  the  Elene,  and  all  the  more  because,  in  these  pas- 
sages, I  think  that  the  scenery  of  the  Northumbrian  coast  is 
represented. 

God  appears  in  a  vision  to  Andrew,  and  bids  him  set  sail 
for  Mermedonia  to  deliver  Matthew  from  prison,  and  Andrew 
answers  that  God's  angel  would  do  the  business  better ;  for  he 
knows  the  going  of  the  seas  and  ocean's  salt  streams,  and  the 
swan-road,  and  the  war  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  the 
water-terror. 

But  to  me  the  war-ship's  streets  i 
O'er  the  water  cold      are  not  known  at  all.  And.  1.  200. 

"Alas,  Andrew,"  answers  God,  "  that  ever  thou  shouldest  be 
slow  to  this  journey  !" 

Yet  thou  shalt  assuredly,       at  the  early  dawn, 

Even  at  to-morrow,       at  the  ocean's  ending, 

Climb  upon  thy  keel,       and  o'er  water  cold 

Break  along  the  bathway.  And.  1.  220. 

Andrew,  now  steadfast,  sets  forth  with  the  rising  of  the  day, 
and  the  description  of  his  path  to  the  sea  has  often  recalled 
to  me  the  approach  to  the  seashore,  over  the  dunes  of  sand 
near  Bamborough  — 

Then  he  went  him  at  the  dawning,      at  the  earliest  day, 
O'er  the  sandy  hillocks,       to  the  sea's  inflowing, 
Daring  in  his  thinking  ;       and  his  thegns,  beside  him. 
Trampled  o'er  the  shingle.       Thundered  loud  the  ocean, 
Beat  the  surges  of  the  sea.  And.  1.  235. 

When  they  come  to  the  shore  they  see  a  boat  drawn  up, 
amid  the  breaking  of  the  surf,  and  the  shipmaster  seated  on 
the  bulwark,  and  two  sailors  with  him.  They  are  Christ  and 
two  angels,  and  the  dialogue,  which  I  shall  speak  of  after- 
wards, ends  in  the  embarkation  of  Andrew  and  his  comrades. 
The  waves  are  high  and  whirling  and  the  storm  begins  to  rise. 

1  Herestrata  would  mean,  on  land,  the  military  roads;  hence  the  "main 
streets."  Andrew  means  that  he  did  not  know  what  every  seaman  knew,  the 
well-known  routes  across  the  sea. 
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In  short,  vigorous  lines  the  poet  describes  it,  and  the  terror  of 
Andrew's  companions  — 

Then  was  sorely  troubled, 
Sorely  wrought  the  whale-mere.       Wallowed  there  the  Horn-fish, 
Glode  the  j^reat  deep  through  ;       and  the  gray-backed  gull 
Slaughter-greedy  wheeled.       Dark  the  storm-sun  grew, 
Waxed  the  winds  up,       grinded  waves  ; 
Stirred  the  surges,       groaned  the  cordage, 
Wet  with  breaking  sea.       Water-horror  rose 
With  the  might  of  troops.^       Then  the  thegns 
Cold  with  terror  grew,       nor  thought  any  one 
That  alive  he  should       win  at  last  the  land.  And.  1.  369. 

A  fine  passage  follows  in  which  the  thegns  of  Andrew  re- 
fuse to  leave  him,  and  the  steersman  bids  him  break  the  length 
of  the  journey  by  telling  how  Clirist  u<;ted  in  the  gale  that  so 
the  young  men  may  be  comforted.  "  Long  is  our  journey  still 
over  the  fallow  flood,  very  far  the  land  we  seek,"  and  now  "  the 
sand  is  upblended,  the  ocean  bed  with  the  shingle,"  a  ])hrase 
which  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  tlie  lirst  book  of  the 
j^Jneid.^  Whereat  Andrew  strengthens  them  with  words, 
"The  Water  Terror  shall  become  gentle,  as  of  old  it  was  with 
us  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ; "  and  lie  tells  the  story  of  Christ's 
(filming  of  the  sea.  ('ynewulf  j)aints  it  from  nature,  and  the 
sea  he  describes  is  not  tliat  of  Gennesaret,  but  of  the  German 
Ocean  — 

8o  of  yore  it  fell       that  on  Kea-b(»at  we, 

O'er  tlie  war  of  waves,       ventured  (ocean's)  fords, 

Hiding  on  tlie  Hootl.        rerilous  and  dn-ad 

Seemed  tin-  seji  paths  then.       K;igor's  streamings  now 

Hi'at  upon  tiie  bulwarks  ; billow  answered  billow, 

Wave  n-plied  to  wav«' !       And  at  whiles  uprow. 

From  the  boHom  of  the  foanj       to  the  bosom  of  the  boat. 

Terror  o'er  tlio  Wave-ship.  Andrfa»,  1.  438. 

Meanwhile  tlu^  Almighty  Hlej»t  in  Ids  brightness  on  ''tlie 
Kiisher  t  hrough  the  Hea."  I»ut  wImmi  the  fearfid  called,  arose  uud 
stilled  tlie  writ. -ring  waters  — 

He  rebuked  the  windH  ; 
Hank  liif  ,s.  a  to  n-ht.       StrenKlh  of  ooeun-MlreatnA 

>  };rrata  \>ri/fium  ("  with  thn  Htri'tiKth  of  urinlrfi").  Thin  iiM«m«  »n  lintMir- 
fuiiiiitliui  iiliiiiiMt  t<Ni  iliif  for  Kii  I'lirly  n  tlnio.  It  In  ipiito  In  xUv  nuiniii>r  of  iho 
iiknIitii  itiiiiKiiiHtioii.  |(  Ih  Kriiilili''>«  (riiiiHliitioii,  mid  OrclK'N  In  iiiori<  prohablr, 
tiioiiKli  I  <l«>        llki«  til  ••urrMuliT  tliK  iiIIht     Mif  hlnj  ilurch  Wir  Mnt$rn. 

"  IIU  uihIm  drhlitrriii 
TiTiiuii  liiliT  (birtuH  «|H'rll .  furll  iimliiN  nmila."—  .Kn.  I.  lOll.  t(T7. 

"  Itiinl.itf.i,  :^,!  Ill)  iiiiH.  I  tliliik,  thi'  tMilxMirkH  i>f  iIk-  nIiI|>  Coinpiiro  lirr» 
"  Ik>«p  cullclh  uulu  (Jooji,  bvcuuHu  u(  tho  iiuIm*  of  the  walor  iIikmIh."  o\c. 
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Soon  did  smooth  become  !      Then  our  spirit  laughed 
Whenso  we  had  seen,       underneath  the  skiey  patli, 
All  the  winds  and  waves       and  the  Water-Fear 
Full  of  fear  become      for  the  fear  of  God  the  Lord. 

Andreas,  1.  451. 

Therefore,  lie  says  (almost  quoting  a  passage  from  Beowulf, 
save  that  God  is  substituted  for  Wyrd),  "the  living  God  will 
never  f  orlet  a  man  if  his  courage  avail."  And  when  they  heard 
this  tale,  Andrew's  comrades  fell  asleep,  and  "  the  sea  grew 
calm,  the  rush  of  the  waves,  the  rough  rage  of  the  deep  re- 
turned," like  a  giant  who  had  been  roused  from  the  depths, 
"  whence  it  had  come." 

Now  Andrew  and  the  steersman,  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
be  Christ,  are  alone  left  awake.  "  I  would,"  says  Andrew,  who 
is  amazed  at  the  skill  of  this  divine  sailor,  "thou  wouldest  teach 
me  how  thou  guidest  the  swimming  of  this  wave-floater,  foamed 
over  by  the  ocean,  of  this  stallion  of  the  sea."  Then,  either 
because  the  poet  wishes  to  give  local  colour  and  invents  voyages 
for  Andrew,  or,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  introduces  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  deep  and  imputes  it  to  Andrew,  he 
tells  how  he  has  been  sixteen  times  at  sea,  and  contrasts  these 
old  journeys  with  his  present  one  — 

'Twas  of  old  and  now       fate  of  mine  to  be 

In  a  ship  at  sea,       for  sixteen  of  times  ; 

Frozen  were  my  hands       which  the  floods  were  moving, 

Ocean's  streaming  tides ! 

Never  have  I  seen       any  hero  like  to  thee 

Steer  so  o'er  the  stern  !       Roars  the  swirling  sea  ; 

Foaming  Ocean  beats  our  stead  ;      full  of  speed  this  boat  is ; 

Fares  along  foam-throated,       flieth  on  the  wave, 

Likest  to  a  bird. 

Almost  like  it  is,       as  if  in  a  landlocked  bay  i 

Still  it  stood  at  rest ;       where  the  storm  may  move  it  not, 

Nor  yet  wind  at  all,       nor  the  water-floods 

Break  its  beamy  prow  —      yet  o'er  breaking  seas  it  rushes, 

Snell  beneath  its  sail.  Andreas,  1.  489. 

"Answer  me,  thou  hast  the  answer  of  a  sea-playing  earl." 
And  the  steersman  replies  with  a  touch  of  the  old  Viking 
spirit,  but  also  with  the  more  modern  fear  of  the  sea  — 

Oft  it  doth  befall,      that  on  ocean's  pathways  we, 

In  our  ships  with  seamen,       when  the  squall  comes  up, 

1  Landsceap  cannot  mean  our  landscape  ;  but  some  place  where  ships  were 
drawn  to  shore  ;  some  land-edge,  or  as  I  have  put  it  above. 
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Scour  the  bathway  o'er      with  our  stallions  of  the  foam. 
But  at  whiles  on  waves      wretched  is  our  fate 

On  the  (weary)  sea  ;  though  we  win  the  voyage  through, 
Comrades  courageful.  And.  1.  511. 

But  the  flood  tossing  cannot  let  us  against  the  will  of  the  Lord 
who  bindeth  the  brown  waves,  and  now  because  thou  art  a 
messenger  of  God,  terror  has  been  stilled  for  thee ;  the  wide- 
bosomed  wave  and  all  the  fords  have  sunk  to  rest. 

In  all  this  passage  concerning  the  sea,  we  do  not  catch,  as  I 
said,  the  note  of  Beowulf.  The  spirit  of  the  merchant  sailor 
and  not  of  the  warrior  is  shown  in  its  verse.  We  hear  a  dif- 
ferent note  in  a  later  poem,  in  the  description  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Empress  Helena  to  find  the  True  Cross  — 

Quickly  then  began       all  the  crowd  of  earls 
For  the  sea  to  ready.       Then  the  stallions  of  the  flood 
Stood  alert  for  going      on  the  ocean-strand, 
Hawsered  steeds  of  sea      in  the  Sund  at  anchor. 

Many  a  warrior  proud,       there  at  Wendelsea, 

Stood  upon  the  shore.       Over  the  sea  marges 

Hourly  urged  they  on,       one  troop  after  other. 

And  they  stored  up  there —       witli  the  sarks  of  battle, 

With  the  shields  and  spears,       with  niail-shirted  lighters, 

With  the  warriors  and  the  wcnnen  —       the  wave-riding  horses.* 

Then  they  let  o'er  Fifcil's  wave       foaming  stride  along 

Steei)-stemmed  '  rushers  of  the  sea.       Oft  withstood  the  bulwark, 

O'er  the  surging  of  the  wafers,       swinging  strokes  of  waves  ; 

Hunnning  ^  hurried  on  the  sea  !       Nt  ver  heard  I  ere  or  since, 

Or  of  old,  that  any  lady       led  a  fairer  i)o\ver 

O'er  tli(!  street  of  sea,       on  the  stream  of  ocean  ! 

There  a  man  might  see       (wlio  should  mark  I  In-  fleet* 

Break  along  the  bathway)  —       rush  the  Uillows'-wood  along, 

riay  the  Horse  of  flood,       i)hinge  tin*  Floater  of  the  wave, 

'Neath  the  swelling  sails.        HIithe  the  sea-dogs  were, 

Oourage  in  their  lieari.       (Jlail  the  (^ueen  was  of  lier  journey, 

When  at  last  to  hitlie,       o'er  the  laUe  fast-root«'d, 

They  had  sailed  their  ships,       set  with  rings  on  prow, 


'  I  takn  this  to  mean  thn  steep  sides,  or  the  u|>-cnrvod  and  lofty  prow  of  tho 
Hhlps.  It  eiirved  Itaek  fmiii  the  Hea-Ievel,  Kt«'ep  as  a  hillside.  The  Aii^lo- 
Saxoii  hrnnl  or  htont ,  ami  I  lie  Sweilisli  hniiil  are  to  he  fi»iiii<i  in  N<»rllieni  Ktiulaiui 
(lii'iiiit  and  hfriit)  t(i  siKiiify  tlie  steep  (side  (if  a  hill).  Tiie  h-elandie  is  hrnttr 
(steep).  Itrniitlr,  a  flrr-liraiid,  or  tim  blade  of  a  sword,  also  iiieatiH  the  ruiHOtl 
prow,  llie  lieak  of  a  ship,  and  may  lie  eoiineetiil  with  the  ailji-ellvo  brattr.—' 
laliiiiiiic  lUct.,  (J.  Vi^fnssoii.     Wi mlrlacn  In  IIjo  MedilerruiieUll. 

*  ib'ac  awinmdt'  — 

The  liiuntiiiii^  \v:ili'r  nhull  o'erwhehn  tliy  eortM) 
i/yiii^  'tiiid  siinplf  shells. 

•  Litorally,  tho  vc)yage,  tlie  path  ;  heiiee,  as  I  thluk,  the v«»yjn;lug  UtM»t,  tho 
whole  expedil  ion. 
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To  the  land  of  Greece.       Then  they  let  the  keels 
Stand  the  sea-marge  by,       driven  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Ancient  houses  of  the  wave.  Elene,  1.  225. 

In  these  two  sets  of  passages  from  the  Andreas  and  the 
Elene,  we  hear  the  double  note  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
last  is,  I  suppose,  the  work  of  the  imagination  only ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  poet  ever  joined  a  war-fleet ;  the  flrst  is  imag- 
ination backed  up  by  personal  experience.  But  a  man  who 
loved  the  sea  wrote  them  both.  And  this  love,  in  which 
Caedmon,  to  a  certain  slight  extent,  seems  to  have  shared,  is 
confirmed  by  the  new  terms  which  Cynewulf  invented  or  used 
for  the  sea,  and  by  the  new  compounds  he  and  his  school 
added  to  those  we  find  in  Beowulf.  Some  of  these  are  full  of 
that  poetry  which  grows  up  into  expression  when  generation 
after  generation  live  in  constant  vision  of  a  vast  natural  power 
like  the  Sea.  Sund-helm  is  used  for  the  Ocean,  the  great 
covering  helmet  of  the  earth.  Aruoela  is  another  name  for  the 
Sea,  and  its  meaning  —  "  the  realm  of  the  oar "  —  has  come 
down  to  modern  English  poetry.  Hop  is  the  ocean  seen, 
perhaps,  as  the  vast  Ring  or  hoop  which  embraces  the  world.^ 
Then  the  adjective  sea-still  (mere-smylte)  is  used  in  compari- 
son. A  thing  is  said  to  be  as  quiet  as  the  broad  calm  of  the 
sea.  Sea-bright  {inere-torht) ,  the  burning  sheen  of  the  sunlit 
sea,  is  also  used.  A  very  cold  thing  is  sea-cold  (brim-ceald) . 
A  vast  expanse  or  a  broad-beamed  thing  like  a  ship  is  called 
sae-geap  (sea-broad).  Hohneg  means,  perhaps,  stormy  as  the 
sea.  Then  as  we  had  in  Beoivulf,  mere-strengo  (the  strength  of 
the  sea),  so  now  we  hear  of  the  might  of  the  sea  (holm-maegen) 
or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  the  vast  fulness  of  the  deep ; 
and  with  a  similar  meaning,  Lagu-faesten  the  fastness  of  the 
deep,  the  fortressed  sea,  or  the  firm-set  sea. 

With  the  exception  of  sea-calm  and  sea-bright  used  as 
adjectives,  there  is  no  record  of  any  fair  and  beautiful  impres- 
sion. The  sea  is  always  the  dark  and  troubled  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  never  warm  ;  a  common  phrase  for  it 
is  the  ice-cold  sea.  Its  colour  is  never  blue  or  green.  It 
is  always  wan,  black,  or  murky.  The  waves  are  brown  or 
flood-gray.  It  is  a  flint-gray  flood  which  in  the  gale  hurls 
itself  upon  the  cliffs  (Riddle  iv.).  This  gray  colour  of  waters 
when  they  foam  in  flood  dwelt  in  the  eyes  of  the  English. 

1 1  fear,  however,  that  this  is  quite  unauthorised.  See  Grein's  Diet.  "  Hop." 
New  metaphorical  words  are  now  used  for  tlie  sea.  It  is  called  hwales-e^el 
(the  patrimony  of  the  whale) ,  Jisces  bae^  (the  fish's  bath),  seolh-wadu  (the 
seals'-path). 
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They  settle  on  it  as  the  hue  of  mountain  streams  in  spate. 
"Water,"  the  Gnomic  Verses  say,  "shall  rush  gray  in  flood  from 
the  hills."  In  the  same  Verses,  and  in  the  Wanderer,  the 
waves  are  fallow,  dun-yellow,  like  withered  ghosts  of  leaves, 
the  frequent  colour  of  the  sea  after  storm  as  seen  from  the 
Northumbrian  coasts.  Indeed,  as  in  Beowulf,  what  most 
the  English  felt  was  the  impression  of  the  wild  turmoil  of  the 
billows,  and  they  added  words  for  this  to  those  already  used. 
Ilop-gehnaest  expresses  the  crashing  of  the  spreading  waves  on 
the  cliffs ;  vjaro^-faru^  tlie  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the  shelving 
beach;  vjaro^a  geiceorp  is  the  dashing  of  the  waves  themselves 
upon  the  shore;  hobn-pracu  the  tossing  and  beating  together 
of  the  tormented  sea  far  from  shore.  Snnd-gehland  and  earli- 
gehland  are  other  forms  of  the  same  thought  —  the  blending  of 
wave  with  wave  in  the  gale,  —  and  sfream-geicin,  the  warring 
of  the  waves  with  each  other,  is  another  word  for  this  terrible 
surging. 

Then  there  are  a  few  more  words  compounded  witli  t/5  a 
wave  ;  yiSa  gearing  is  the  crushing  together  of  the  billows  ;  ySa 
ge]miec  the  thronging  of  the  waves  ;  ylSa-ongin  the  onset  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  or  on  a  ship.  It  may  be  also  that  sae-beorg 
signifies  the  whole  mountainous  advunce  of  the  billows  of  the 
sea,  or  any  one  mountain  of  water.  The  same  image,  with  a 
different  word  {dUn  ofer  d^pe),  is  used  in  the  Riddle  of  the 
hurricane. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  onward  rushing  waves  —  as  in  the 
deluge  —  is  called  the  host  of  Eagor.  *' I  shall  never  lead 
again,"  answers  (lod  to  Noah,  "Ocean's  army  { Egor-here)  over 
the  wide  land"  {(im.  1.  lo.'i?).  For  the  whoU*  L'.\i»anse  of  tlie 
sea,  the  word  Ldgn-fuchm  is  used,  the  embrace  of  ocean,  tlie 
bosom  of  the  deej» ;  and  out  of  it  rises  tcactcr-ste/n,  the  voice 
of  waters.  'I'lien  therc^  an;  new  words  in  wliich  the  old 
mythological  eoncej»tions  are  contained  —  w(i('g-\u'e<t,  terror  on 
or  of  the  sea;  waeter-hroga,  waeteregestt,  the  water-horror, 
which  rises  from  the  de|iths  when  storm  is  on  the  surface. 
'I'hrough  this  went  the  ships,  and  a  new  name  for  tliem  is 
irii('tt'i'-\us(i  the  rusher  throuj;h  tlie  water.  So  also  they  are 
called  Hup-fipngrsf,  Hne-inf(irh,  sea-stallion,  sea-horse  ;  nae-ftota^ 
S(H'-grtig<i,  H<H'-irndu,  sea-floater,  sea-goer,  sea-wood.  liniute 
rvoh',  hvn  hornsri/n-,  "  with  the  steep-si«led  keel,  tlie  high-horned 
ship,"  describes  the  shijis  as  they  plunge  thntugh  the  tleep, 
•  lipping  their  lofty  tigure-head  in  the  wavj's.  Ufofon  hus  and 
7;<*'/T-A »/.<<,  ocean  and  sea  house,  are  other  words  for  them,  and 
an*  used  of  tlie  ark  in  ( 'in'ihnon.     A  pjussage  in  the  Uuthlao 
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brings  a  number  of  these  ship  names  together.  It  is  the 
description  of  the  voyage  of  Guthlac's  disciple  to  tell  his 
sister  of  her  brother's  death.  He  climbs  on  board  the  boat, 
and  then  — 

Urged  the  Stallion  of  the  wave,       and  the  Water-rusher  ran 

Snell  beneath  the  sorrow-laden.       Shone  the  blazing  sky, 

Blickering  o'er  the  Burg-halls.       Fled  the  Billow-wood  along 

Gay  and  gleaming  on  the  path  !      Laden,  to  the  hithe, 

Flew  at  speed  the  Flood-horse,       till  the  Floater  of  the  tide, 

After  the  Sea-playing,       surged  upon  the  sea-land, 

Ground  against  the  shingle-grit.  Guth.  1.  1303. 

"  Whence  come  ye,"  says  one  in  the  Andreas,  "  solitary 
floaters  on  the  wave,  on  your  Sea-rusher  ? "  And  another 
passage  uses  this  imaginative  phrase :  "  The  high-stemmed 
boat,  the  snell  sea-horse,  woven  round  tvith  speed,  bore  us 
hither  with  the  flood  over  the  road  of  the  whale." 

There  are  other  new  words  for  all  these  matters,  but  let 
these  suffice,  while  we  turn  to  the  direct  things  said  concerning 
the  sea  in  the  later  English  poetry.  Caedmon  —  I  use  the 
word  for  the  poems  under  his  name  —  has  nothing  like  the 
range  of  treatment  of  the  sea  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Cynewulf.  His  allusions  to  the  great  Element,  in  those  parts 
of  the  poem  which  may  have  been  really  composed  by  him, 
are  very  much  those  which  a  quiet  monk  who  saw  the  gray 
northern  sea  from  the  heights  of  Whitby  in  calm  and  in  storm, 
would  be  likely  to  make  out  of  an  impression  weighty  from  its 
continuance.  It  is  only  when  he  describes  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  sea  in  presence,  for  the  description  of  the  vast  water 
of  Chaos  may  be  drawn  from  ancient  sources.  That  vast 
water  is  called  Garsecg.  "  G-arsecg  o'er  covered,  swart  in  the 
endless  night,  far  and  wide  the  gloomy  waves."  In  the  tale 
of  the  deluge  he  speaks  of  the  smiting  and  pushing  of  the 
black  sea  streams,  of  their  warring  or  mounting  on  the  shores, 
of  the  dusky  waves,  of  the  thunder  noise  of  the  whole  deluging 
deep,  of  the  Water-Terror  that  dared  not  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  Ark,  of  the  hosted  waves  of  Ocean,  of  the  ebbing,  of  the 
foaming  Wave-stream,  until  we  seem  to  be  standing  with  him 
in  a  north-east  gale  upon  the  cliff  of  Whitby.  One  other 
touch  in  the  poem,  perhaps  from  Caedmon's  hand,  is  where 
God  speaks  to  Abraham  and  tells  him  that  his  seed  shall  be 
like  the  stars  for  multitude.  Caedmon  makes  these  stars 
shine  on  the  wide  calm  bosom  of  the  deep,  as,  when  peace  was 
on  that  stormy  northern  sea,  he  may  have  watched  them  on  a 
summer  night  from  the  edge  of  the  lofty  headland  where  his 
monastery  stood  — 
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On  the  Heaven  gaze,       count  its  glorious  gems, 
Count  the  stars  of  Alther,       tliat,  in  space,  so  pure,* 
Ever-glorious  fairness,       now  so  far  are  dealing  ! 
O'er  the  billows  broad,       see,  they  brightly  glimmer. 

Genesis,  1.  2189. 

These  are  from  the  Genesis.  In  the  Exodus,  a  poem  which 
seems  to  have  none  of  Caedmon's  work  in  it,  there  is  of 
course  a  great  deal  about  the  sea,  but  it  is  the  sea  treated 
miraculously.  The  phenomena  descriljed  hav^e  no  relation  to 
reality,  and,  indeed,  I  seem  to  detect  in  it  that  the  writer  had 
not  much  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ocean.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  when  we  look  into  the  Andreas,  the  Guthlac, 
and  the  Elene,  and  into  such  poems  as  tlie  Se<ifarer  and 
Wanderer.  These  were  written  by  poets  in  Northunibria  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Deep.  We  have  already  told, 
in  the  lines  from  the  Andreas,  what  the  writer  saw  uj)on  the 
mid  sea  as  the  shij)  ran  over  the  surges,  and  the  ])Prsonal  touch 
in  it  is  as  unmistakable  as  its  vigour  ;  but  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  though  1  only  give  it  as  a  vague  conjecture,  that  the 
passage  which  descriln^s  the  aw\'iking  of  Andrew  on  the 
land  near  the  coast  and  the  first  sight  of  the  town,  may  be 
also  a  record  of  a  ])ersonal  exi)erience.  It  is  just  the  sight  a 
sailor,  coming  towards  land  in  the  morning,  near  Bamborough 
for  instance,  would  have  seen  from  the  sea, — the  ])lain,  tlie 
city  gates,  the  steep  rock,  the  glittering  tiles,  tlie  wind-swei)t 
walls.    Andrew  lies  sle(q)ing  on  tlie  highway  — 

Until,  now,  the  Lord  .     let  the  lamp  of  day 

She«;rly  bright  to  shine,       and  the  shadows  sank  away. 

Wan  below  the  w«'lkin.       Then  there  came  the  WratluT-torch, 

And  th(!  light  of  Heaven  serene       o'er  the  houses  blickered  I 

'I'iien  awoke  the  war-hard  man,      looke(|  upon  tlie  wide-.s|>read  plain, 

Lying  'fore  the  Town  gates.       Towered  there  the  steep  liills 

With  high-lianging  (  lifts. O'er  the  liojiry  rock 

Stood  the  gay-tiled  iiouKes,       stood  the  towers  up, 

And  the  wlnd-HWept  walls.  And.  1.  8;i.'>. 

It  may  have  lieeii  also  in  oi»e  ol  1  hcHe  conjectnred  voyap's 
tliat  it  o(!(!urre(l  to  Oynewulf  to  imitate,  but  with  many  a 
rhaiige,  the  riddh'  of  Sy mpliositis  on  the  Ship.  This  is  "  a 
work  of  skill  that  grinds  into  tlie  gravel  ami  yelling  fares 
along;  which  has  neither  fa(M»  nor  liands,  slnmlders  nor  urniH, 
but  moves  on  a  single  foot  (its  keel)  over  tln»  tields  of  oeoan 
and  has  many  ribs  and  a  moutli  in  its  midst."  Nor  is  this  a 
war-ship  as  a  Norseman  would  have  dcserilu'd,  but  a  ntereiiant- 

•  "  S|>iu-loiiHly  i;»'iilli<."  |H<rhii|>N. 

3  I  liiivu  iiuu('tuat(><l  thoHo  two  IIiicb  In  a  nuw  faiihloD. 
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man.  It  brings  "  food  and  gifts  that  rich  and  poor  desire,  every 
year,  to  men."  When  it  enters  the  bay,  the  anchor  is  let  go ; 
and  the  vigour  and  fire  with  which  Cynewulf  makes  another 
riddle  on  the  Anchor  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  sailor  in  it.  The 
Anchor  is  a  strong  and  warring  hero,  following  in  this  Sympho- 
sius  from  whom  the  idea  of  the  riddle  is  taken.  But  Cyne- 
wulf's  Anchor-hero  is  more  feelingly  impersonated  than  that 
of  Symphosius.  A  touch  of  sorrow,  as  Prehn  thinks,  of  a  sad 
weird  laid  upon  him,  belongs  to  a  phrase  like  this  which  tells 
how  the  Anchor  felt  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean-bed  —  "  Strange 
is  that  home  to  me."    Here  are  the  first  lines  (Rid.  xvii.)  — 

Oft  shall  I  with  waves  be  warring,       and  with  winds  be  fighting. 

And  against  sea-tangle  ^  —       whensoe'er  I  plunge  to  seek 

Earth  with  surges  over-shrouded.       Strange  such  homeland  is  to  me  ! 

These  are  the  doings  on  the  Sea,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of 
passages  which  might  have  been  written  by  a  settler  on  the 
coast  who  looked  on  the  Sea  from  the  shore.  One,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Andrew  passing  over  the  sand-dunes  to  the  beach,  has 
already  been  quoted.  There  is  another  in  the  Wanderer  (1.  46), 
where  the  lonely  man  wakens  from  his  dream  of  joy  and  beholds 
the  image  of  his  own  sorrow  in  the  wintry  waters  — 

And  he  sees  before  him       [heave]  the  fallow  waves, 

And  the  sea-birds  bathing,       broadening  out  their  feathers, 

And  the  hoar  sleet  hurtle  down,       snow  with  hail  commingled. 

Care  is  then  renewed 
For  the  man  who  many  times      must  with  passion  send 
All  his  spirit  sorrow-laden       o'er  the  sea-floods  interchaining.^ 

The  birds  of  the  sea,  as  in  this  passage,  are  not  neglected. 
The  tern,  the  "  sea-swallow  icy  feathered,"  the  "  sea-eagle,  dewy 
feathered  and  barking  among  the  cliffs,"  the  "  swan  as  it  sang 
its  song  "  in  flight  over  the  waves,  and  the  gannet  and  the  sea- 
mew  shrieking  in  the  storm,  are  all  brought  together  in  the 
/Seafarer.    In  the  Ayidreas  there  is  a  vision  of  sea-eagles  — 

1  Or  '*  I  contend  against  both  of  them." 

2  '<  O'er  the  binding  of  waters." 

When  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep. 

Byron  means  that  the  moonlight  on  the  faintly-rippled  sea  makes,  as  it  were, 
a  silver  coat  of  mail  —  chain-mail  —  over  the  deep.  But  the  poet  of  the  Wan- 
derer means,  I  think,  the  interlocking  of  the  waves,  their  knitting  together 
into  a  net  which  weaves  together  all  the  waves  of  all  the  oceans.  That  it 
should  mean,  as  some  think,  the  bond  of  the  ice  sheet  over  the  sea,  does  not 
accord  with  the  context. 
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Us  sea-weary       sleep  o'erwent  ; 

Then  on  came  earns,       o'er  tossing  waves, 

Fast  in  flight,       in  wings  exulting.  And.  1.  862. 

The  11th  riddle  of  Cynewulf  describes,  as  I  believe,  the  Bar- 
nacle goose,  and  only  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
sea  and  its  dwellers  could  have  done  the  thing  as  well.  It  is 
so  interesting,  even  from  an  historical  point  of  view  —  since  it 
puts  back  old  Gerarde's  tradition  so  far  —  that  I  give  it  entire  ^  — 

In  a  narrow  was  my  neb,       and  beneath  the  wave  I  lived  ; 
Underflowen  by  the  flood  ;       in  the  mountain-billows 
Low  was  I  besunken  ;       in  the  sea  I  waxed 
Over-covered  with  the  waves,       clinging  with  my  body 
To  a  wandering  wood  . 

Quick  the  lif(^  1  had,       when  1  from  the  clasping  came 
Of  the  billows,  of  the  beam-wood,       in  my  black  array; 
White  in  part  were  then       my  i)rankcd  garments  fair, 
When  the  Lift  ujjheaved  me,       me  a  living  creature, 
Wind  from  wave  upblowiii;;  ;       and  as  wide  as  far 
Bore  me  o'er  the  bath  of  seals —       Say,  what  is  my  name  ! 

1  Th<»  answor  Prehii  Kives  to  this  riddle  is  Spe-fitrrhr,  and  he  connects  it  with 
tlie  l.llh  Kidrllf  of  Symphosius.  and  with  Kaldhchn's,  iv.  11.  The  reasons  he 
^ivcs  for  this  answer  are  not  snilicient  to  inihice  me  to  >;ive  np  my  o\\  n  answer, 
wliicli  HeeniH  lo  fit  at  every  j)oint.  One  woidd  scarcely  talk  of  the  neli  ol  a  st  a- 
fiirritir.  The  clinKiiiU  with  tlie  hody  to  a  drifting;  woo(|  is  not  one  of  tlie  haliits 
of  the  hollow  hetween  two  waves.  When  the  foam  tlies  from  the  wave  it  is  not 
a  livinj^  ereatiire,  nor  is  it  clothed  in  line  ornaments  (/(///•>/<  .  a  word  nse<l  for 
the  featherefl  pihe  of  the  swan).  The  furrow  of  the  wave  may  he  Mack  and 
white,  hut  in  that  condition  it  is  not  i)orne  into  the  air.  tior  far  and  wide  over 
the  sea.  Hut  the  I^.irnade  is  almost  altogether  in  hiack  and  w  hite.  "  The  hill 
is  hhu'k,  the  head  as  far  as  liie  crown,  together  with  cheeks  and  throat  is 
white  -  the  rest  of  the  liead  ami, neck  to  th(<  hreast  and  slxudders  hluck.  The 
np|(er  pluma^H  is  marhh-d  with  hlue-;;ray,  hIack  and  white.  Tin-  leathers  of 
hack  and  win^s  are  hlack  ed^ed  w  ith  \\  hite,  the  underparts  are  w  hite,  the  tail 
hlack."  Then  the  rest  of  the  Kiddle  agrees  with  the  old  account  ^ivcn  in 
<  ierarde's  Ifi  rhnll,  which  I  (piole  here  :  "  Tln-re  is  a  small  llande  in  I  Jinca.shiro 
called  the  I'ile  of  Koulders,  wherein  are  found  the  hrokrn  peeces  of  old  und 
hriised  Hhiim,  some  whereof  have  heen  cast  thither  hy  shi|iwiacV  e,  and  als<»  tho 
IrunkN  or  IxMlies  with  the  branches  of  old  and  ruttcn  trees,  cast  up  there  like- 
wise; whereon  is  found  a  cerlaine  siiiime  or  froth,  that  in  time  hreedeth  unto 
eerlaim*  shels,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  mnskle  hut  sharper  |>ointcd,  and  of  a 
whitish  c»dour,  wherein  is  ci.nteincd  a  thini;  in  form  like  a  lace  of  sdk«'  linely 
woven,  aM  it  were,  together  of  a  whitish  colour;  one  end  wlurcid  is  fastened 
unto  the  innide  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  Olsters  ami  .Muskles  iir«' ,  the 
other  end  is  made  faste  unto  the  helly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lump,  whicli  in  time 
commeth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Hird.  When  it  Is  iMTfe«*ily  formed,  the 
Hliej  Kapeth  open,  and  the  first  thinu'  that  nppearelh  is  the  foresaid  hice  or 
Htrin^ ;  next  coiue  ihi'  h'l^s  of  the  itirde  han^iuk'  ont,  and  ns  It  ^rowelh  greater, 
it  o|H<tietli  the  shell  hy  decrees,  till  at  length  It  Is  all  come  foorth.and  hanw  ih 
only  hy  the  hill,  in  short  space  after  it  commeth  to  full  maturlllr.  und  fallcth 
Into  the  sea,  w  here  It  i;atherelli  feathers,  und  ^rowelh  to  a  foule,  ld^i;er  than  a 
Mallard,  and  lesser  than  a<ioose,  huvint;  Idacke  leL;s  and  bill  or  l>enkr,  und 
feathers  blacke  and  white,  and  s|Milled  In  nuch  n  niMtiner  nit  III  our  Mu^p^-I'lo." 
-   (lerurde'H  llrrhiiU,  p.  1;hi1  IMC]. 
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But  the  chief  thing  which  engaged  the  dwellers  in  the 
stormy  north  was  the  tierce  weather  on  the  sea.  The  whole 
of  the  descriptions  which  follow  make  me  almost  certain  that 
Cynewulf  lived  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  sea  coast. 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  an  inland  person  —  and  there 
are  those  who  hint  at  his  being  a  Mercian — could  have  de- 
scribed the  doings  of  the  deep  so  accurately.  Descriptions 
of  this  close  quality  —  all  the  right  things  said  and  the  un- 
necessary details  left  out  —  are  only  made  after  long  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  Andreas  the  weather  of  Northumbria  is  described, 
and  it  is  as  wild  and  hard  as  that  of  which  we  hear  in  Beo- 
wulf, and  are  told  of  in  the  Seafarer.  It  is  the  description, 
as  will  be.  seen,  of  one  who  dwelt  near  the  sea  — 

Snow  did  bind  the  earth 
With  the  whirling  winter-flakes  ;       and  the  weathers  grew 
Cold  with  savage  scours  of  hail ;       while  the  sleet  and  frost  — 
Gangers  gray  of  war  were  they  —       locked  the  granges  up 
Of  the  heroes,  and  folk-hamlets  !       Frozen  hard  were  lands 
With  the  chilly  icicles  ;       Shrunk  the  courage  of  the  water ; 
O'er  the  running  rivers       ice  upraised  a  bridge  ; 
And  the  Sea-road  shone.  Andreas,  1.  1255. 

The  same  kind  of  weather  is  spoken  of  in  the  Wanderer 
and  the  Seafarer.  "  The  storms  lash  the  overhanging  cliffs, 
the  falling  sleet  binds  up  the  fields,  the  wan  terror  of  the 
winter  comes,  the  shadow  of  night  comes  darkling  on,  and 
out  of  the  north  sends  the  fierce  hailstorm  for  the  troubling 
of  men."  So  says  the  Wanderer,  and  the  Seafarer  mourns 
the  like  upon  his  ship.  His  feet  are  bound  with  the  bands  of 
frost,  he  is  hung  with  icicles,  the  hail  flies  round  him  in 
showers,  the  sea  is  icy  cold.  All  the  poetry  is  full  of  the 
fury  of  the  hail.  Even  in  the  Rune  Song  the  poet,  when  he 
has  called  it,  conventionally,  the  "  whitest  of  corns,"  passes 
on,  thrilled  by  what  he  has  seen,  to  describe  how  when  the 
tempest  is  at  its  height,  the  hail  is  whirled  through  the  lift, 
as  if  it  were  snow  —  mingled  and  tossed  by  the  squalls  of 
wind,  — for  so  I  must  translate  ivindes  scura,  showers  of  wind. 
A  similar  passage  in  the  Gnomic  Verses  speaks  of  the 
shower  coming  up  the  sky  blended  into  one  with  the  wind. 
Midst  of  this  weather,  were  the  desperate  tempests  of  the 
Korthern  coast,  and  a  short  passage  in  the  same  Verses  brings 
together  with  some  force  the  universal  disturbance  of  sea  and 
sky  and  waters  of  the  earth  in  the  fierce  gale.  "  The  salt  sea 
shall  toss  in  waves,  and  the  helm  of  the  air,  and  the  water- 
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floods  ;  and  o'er  every  land  rush  down  the  mountain  streams." 
But  it  is  Cynewulf  who  chiefly  loves  the  tempests.  He 
paints,  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  North,  the  ice-floe  plunging 
and  roaring  through  the  foaming  sea,  and  shouting  out,  like  a 
Viking,  his  coming  to  the  land,  singing  and  hiugliing  terribly. 
Sharp  are  the  swords  he  uses  in  the  battle  (tlie  knife-edges  of 
the  ice),  grim  is  his  hate,  he  is  greedy  for  the  battle.^  He 
breaks  into  the  shield  walls  (the  sides  of  the  ships  ranged 
along  with  shields),  binds,  like  a  wizard,  runes  of  slaughter. 
"  Such  a  hero,"  says  Prehn,  to  whom  I  refer,-  "may  well  boast 
of  his  ancestors."  "  My  mother,"  he  cries,  "is  of  the  maiden- 
kin  ;  my  daughter  is  waxen  strong."  His  mother  was  the 
water,  and  his  daughter  was  also  tlie  water  —  mother  and 
daughter  the  same.  Symphosius  and  Tatwine  dwell  on  this 
fancy  with  regard  to  snow  and  ice.  In  the  ^Enkjmata  veterum 
poetarum  we  meet  it  —  "  Mater  me  genuit,  eadem  mox  gigni- 
tur  ex  me."  And  again  "Quam  mater  genuit,  generavit  lilia 
matrem."  But  Cynewulf  only  brings  in  tliis  fancy  at  tlie  end 
of  his  riddle.  The  rest  —  the  audacious  Ice  Viking,  victo- 
riously dashing  through  the  sea,  with  all  his  shij)  ringing  as  it 
goes,  and  he  himself  shf)uting  on  the  prow, — that  is  ('yne- 
wuli's  aloni^,  and  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of 
those  who  })ass  over  these  rifldles  ol  his  as  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  Latin.     Here  is  the  Kiddle  (xxxiv.)  — 

Came  a  wondrous  wight      o'er  the  waves  a-faring  ; 

Comely  from  his  kci;!       (!allt'<l  lie  to  the  hind. 

Loudly  did  he  shout,       and  his  liiu;::htcr  dreadful  was, 

Full  of  terror  to  the  Karth  1       Sharp  the  edges  of  his  swords, 

(Jriin  Wiis  then  Ids  hate.        He  was  greedy  for  the  slaughter. 

Hitler  in  the  hatth*  work  ;       l)roke  into  the  shield  walls  ; 

l{oijgh  and  ravaging  his  way  ;       and  a  rune  of  hale  he  hound. 

'I'hen,  all-skilled  in  erafi,  he  saiil,       alxml  himself,  his  nature  — 

"Of  the  maiden  kin       is  my  mother  known  ; 

Of  them  all  the  dearest,       so  that  now  my  daughter  is 

Waxen  up  to  ndghtiiu'ss."  .... 

That  is  a  |)arti('ular  asj)ect  of  Htnrni,  but  Cynewull  draws  the 
storiiiH  tliemsidveH,  witii  all  th(>ir  characteriHticH  on  himl  and 
sea,  and  with  sueii  extraordinary  force  and  Wrv  that  it  seem.s 
as  if  these  three  sIkmI  poems  eoiu'i-nt  rated  into  their  space  all 

'  (iri'iii  t ruiiHlateM,  '/.mn  A'<(»i/i/«'  <fritfi</l.  "  S\\i\m\H\\  to  thi»  l»i»ltli<"  htoiiin 
the  liliTiil  iiieaiiiii^',  liut  ( irelii  i'\ ident  ly  fidt  Ihiil  thin  wiin  not  In  liiiriiHMiy  with 
tlie  text,  thniiKli  I  do  iinl  uiiiiiTNtiind  what  reitillnu  li«*  eonJertiircN.  It  niit:ht, 
li(>w«<V(M-,  ini'iin  hIiiw  in  iM-^innin^  the  war,  hut  when  eiigtitcctl,  Idtlrr  in  huttle- 
work,  iiml  the  pliruHi<  nd^lit  well  itpitly  to  uu  lei<l>«r^. 

KDinininil mn  nml  (^in  lli  n  tit  r  lititm  l  tlcg  Hivtrrbm  hc*,  p.  'JlK'i. 
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the  storms  he  had  seen  in  his  life.  The  first  describes  the  storm 
on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  and  the  third  the  universal  tempest 
— the  living  Being  who  rises  from  his  caverns  under  earth,  and 
does  his  great  business,  first  on  the  sea,  then  on  the  cliffs  and 
ships,  then  on  the  land,  and  then  among  the  clouds,  till  he  sinks 
to  rest  again.  They  are  all  worth  translating,  chiefly  for  their 
poetry,  but  also  because  they  are  full  of  remnants  of  heathenism, 
of  mythical  images  of  natural  phenomena,  of  phrases  which 
those  who  care  for  natural  folk-lore  would  have  pleasure  in 
illustrating.    Here  is  the  first  —  A  Storm  on  land  (Rid.  ii.)  — 

Who  so  wary  and  so  wise      of  the  warriors  lives, 

That  he  dare  declare       who  doth  drive  me  on  my  way, 

When  I  start  up  in  my  strength  !       Oft  in  stormy  wrath, 

Hugely  then  I  thunder,       tear  along  in  gusts, 

Fare  i  above  the  floor  of  earth,       burn  the  folk-halls  down, 

Ravage  all  the  rooms  !       Then  the  reek  ariseth 

Gray  above  the  gables  ?       Great  on  earth  the  din, 

And  the  slaughter- qualm  of  men.      Then  I  shake  the  woodland. 

Forests  rich  in  fruits  ;       then  I  fell  the  trees  ;  — 

I  with  water  over- vaulted  —       by  the  wondrous  Powers 

Sent  upon  my  way,       far  and  wide  to  drive  along ! 

On  my  back  I  carry       that  which  covered  once 

All  the  tribes  of  Earth's  indwellers,      spirits  and  all  flesh, 

In  the  sand  together  !  ^      Say  who  shuts  me  in. 

Or  what  is  my  name  —      I  who  bear  this  burden  ! 

The  next  (Eiddle  iii.)  is  the  Sea-storm  — 

Whiles,  my  way  I  take,      how  men  ween  it  not, 

Under  seething  ^  of  the  surges,       seeking  out  the  earth, 

Ocean's  deep  abyss:       all  a-stirred  the  sea  is. 

Urged  the  flood  is  then,       whirled  the  foam  on  high  ; 

Fiercely  wails  the  whale-mere,       wrathful  roars  aloud  ; 

Beat  the  sea-streams  on  the  shore      shooting  momently  on  high, 

On  the  soaring  cliffs       with  the  sand  and  stones. 

With  the  weed  and  wave.*       But  I,  warring  on. 

Shrouded  with  the  ocean's  mass,       stir  into  the  earth 

1  Fere  may  be  "  terribly."  2  The  water  of  the  Flood. 

3  Ge\>raec  is  "thronging,"  the  fierce  crowding  together  of  the  waves.  I 
have  put  "  seething,"  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 

*  A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Christ  describing  the  cliffs  withstanding 
the  waves.  The  fire  of  judgment  has  passed  over  the  earth,  and  while  the 
cliffs  melt  in  the  heat  Cynewulf  recalls  how  he  had  seen  them  of  old  — 

Tumble  down  in  ruin 
All  the  broken  burg-walls,      and  the  mountains  melt. 
And  the  high  cliffs  that  of  old,       'gainst  the  heaving  sea, 
'Gainst  the  floods  fast  rooted,      guarded  all  the  field  of  earth ; 
Strong  and  steadfast  stood,      bulwarks  'gainst  the  surges, 
'Gainst  the  war  of  waters.  Christ,  1.  977. 
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Into  vasty  sea-grounds  !       From  the  water's  helm 
I  may  not  on  journey  loose  me,       ere  he  let  me  go 
Who  my  master  is.  —  ^       Say,  O  Man  of  thought, 

Who  may  draw  me  (like  a  sword)       from  the  bosomed  depths  of  ocean, 
When  the  streams  again      on  the  sea  are  still, 
And  the  surges  silent      that  shrouded  me  before  ? 

The  next  Riddle  (iv.)  is  yet  finer  than  these.  Cynewulf 
was  not  one  of  those  small  poets  whom  a  single  effort  on  one 
subject  exhausts.  Moreover,  he  has  not  yet  treated  tlie  work 
of  the  wind  among  the  clouds  and  sky,  and  this  he  will  now 
do,  combining  it  with  entirely  new  descriptions  of  the  storm 
as  it  traverses  the  land  and  upraises  the  ocean.  We  scarcely 
expect  tliat  unconscious  art,  which  is  often  the  highest,  in  an 
early  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  l)ut  the  order  and  unity  of  this  ])oem 
is  admirable.  The  imaginative  logic  of  its  arrangement  is  like 
that  which  prevails  in  tlie  "  Ode  to  the  West  AVind,"  to  which, 
indeed,  it  presents  many  ])oints  of  resemblance,  even  to  iso- 
lated phrases.  Shelley  tells  us  of  his  wind  —  which,  as  in 
Cynewulf's  poem,  is  a  living  being  —  first,  as  flying  through 
the  forests  and  the  land,  then  of  its  work  among  the  clouds, 
then  on  and  in  the  sea,  then  on  his  own  soul.  Cyiu'wulf 
tells  of  his  storm-giant  rising  from  his  lair,  rushing  over 
the  sea,  then  over  the  land,  and  then  in  the  sky,  but  not  of  the 
storm  in  his  own  breast.  That  is  the  one  modern  (luality  we 
do  not  find  in  this  j)oem  of  Cync^wulf.  It  was  natural  for  liim 
—  being  clostu'  to  Nature-worship  than  Slielh'V — to  imper- 
sonate his  IIurri('ane,  to  make  the  clouds  into  stalking  j)lian- 
toms,  to  iiiakf  tlicm  pour  w;it(M*  from  their  womb  and  to  sweat 
forth  fire;  and  liis  work  in  this  is  noble.  Slicllry,  wlio  was 
hims(df  an  aniucnt  Nature-worshipjier  born  out  of  due  time, 
a  mak(»r  of  Natun»-mytlis,  and  as  innocent  as  a  young  Aryan 
in  doing  so,  is  on  that  account  very  like  Cynewulf  when  both 
ani  writing  about  natural  jilicnomcna.  l^otli  of  tliem  write  as 
the  people  talked  in  old  time  al)out  the  Wind,  and  the  Clouds, 
and  the  Sea;  and  in  Cy ncwulfs  case  this  is  all  the  i)lainjT 
wluMi  we  compare  his  work  with  the  riddles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  Maldliclm  ami  I*'-uscbius  p\it  forth,  which  use  the 
classical  convent  ions,  ami  u  liicli  gave  to  Cy  newulf  nothing  but 
t  he  t  heme  of  his  [)oem  — 

1.  Oft<'nwhilpH  my  Wicldcr       wci^hH  inr  tirtnly  down, 
'I'hcii  iij?!iin  In-  iircrH       jiiy  hnnH-iiMinaltlc  ItrniMt 
rndiTMcHlh  lUv  fruilfiil  lit  Ids,       fnn  rs  mr  ti>  n-Kl. 

'  Or,  "  Who  niy  iii:istri  is  mh  o\«<ry  jnuriii'V." 
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Drives  me  down  to  darkness,       me,  the  doughty  warrior, 
Pins  1  me  down  in  prison,       where  upon  my  back 
Sits  the  Earth,  my  jailor.       No  escape  have  I 
Erom  that  savage  sorrow  —       but  I  mightily  shake  then 
Heirships  old  of  heroes  !       Totter  then  the  horned  halls, 
Village-steads  of  men  ;       all  the  walls  are  rocking 
High  above  the  house-wards. 

This  is  the  introduction ;  the  great  giant  power,  clamped, 
like  Enceladus,  below  the  earth  in  the  prison  of  dark  caverns, 
the  Earth  seated  on  his  back.  Like  Enceladus  too,  whom 
Cynewulf  seems  to  have  in  mind,  the  giant  turns  and  heaves 
in  his  sorrow,  and  then  the  earthquake  is  among  the  homes 
of  men.  Now  his  master  lets  him  loose,  but  before  he  comes, 
air  and  sea  are  still  — 

10.  Calm  abideth 

O'er  the  land,  the  lift  ;       lulled  is  the  sea  ; 

Till  that  I  from  thraldom       outwards  thrust  my  way, 

Howsoe'er  He  leads  me  on,       who  of  old  had  laid 

At  creation's  dawning       wreath  en  chains.on  me, 

With  their  braces,  with  their  bands,       that  I  might  not  bend  me 

Out  of  his  great  Power       who  points  me  out  my  paths. 

The  Storm  now  begins  to  work  upon  the  sea,  and  Cynewulf 
introduces  human  interest  in  the  ship  — 

17.  Sometimes  shall  I,  from  above,       make  the  surges  seethe, 
Stir  up  the  sea-streamings,       and  to  shore  crush  on 
Gray  as  flint,  the  flood  ;       foaming  fighteth  then 
'Gainst  the  wall  of  rock,  the  wave  !       Wan  ariseth  now 
O'er  the  deep  a  mountain-down  ;  2      darkening  on  its  track 
Follows  on  another      with  all  ocean  blended. 
Till  they  (now  commingled),       near  the  mark  of  land  and  sea 
Meet  the  lofty  linches.^      Loud  is  then  the  Sea- wood, 


1  "  Pins  me  down  "  is,  literally,  "  dashes,  and  presses  me  down."  Compare 
with  these  lines,  and  with  13-16  — 

In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits.  The  Cloud. 

Also  — 

Hie  vasto  rftx  ^olus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  montis 
Circum  claustra  fremunt.  .  .  . 
Sed  Pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris 
Hoc  metuens,  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposuit.  .  .  .  jEneid,  i.  56. 

There  are  many  phrases  in  Cynewulf 's  poetry  which  lead  me  to  think  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  Virgil.    See  the  next  note. 

2  Inseqidtur  cumnlo  praeruptufi  aquae  mons.    Wan  is  of  course  "  black." 

^  Hlincas  ("  linches,  i.e.  the  chffs  ").  See  Halliwell  and  Skeat.  Diction- 
aries. 
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Loud  the  seamen's  shout. ^       But  the  stony  cliffs, 
Rising  steep,  in  stillness  wait      of  the  sea  the  onset  ; 
Battle-whirl  of  billows,       when  the  high  upbreak  of  water 
Crashes  on  the  cliffs.       In  the  keel  is  dread  expecting  2 
With  despairing  striving,       lest  the  sea  should  bear  it 
Full  of  living  ghosts      on  to  that  grim  hour  (of  death)  ;  ^ 
So  that  of  its  steering  power*       it  should  be  bereft ; 
And  of  living  crew  forfoughten,^      foaming  drift  away 
On  the  shoulders  of  the  surges.       Then  is  shown  to  men 
Many  of  the  terrors  there       of  Those  I  must  obey  — 
I  upon  the  storm-path  strong  !       Who  makes  that  be  still  ? 

Now  follows  the  way  of  the  tempest  in  the  air,  the  war  of 
the  clouds,  and  then  the  terror  upon  earth  — 

36.  Whiles  I  rush  along      thorough  that  which  rides  my  back, 
Vats  of  water  black  :       wide  asunder  do  I  thrust  them 
Full  of  lakes  of  rain  ;       then  again  I  let  them 
Glide  together.       Greatest  that  is  of  all  sounds, 
Of  all  tumults  over  towns,       and  of  thundcrings  the  loudest, 
When  one  stormy  shower       rattles  sharj)  against  another. 
Sword  against  a  sword.       See,  the  swarthy  sliapes, 
Fr)r\vard  pressing  o'er  the  peoples,       sweat  their  fire  forth  ; 
Flaring  is  the  tl;i.sliing  !       Onward  fare  the  thnnders, 
(iloDined,  abov(!  the  multitudes,       with  a  mickle  din  ; 
Figliiing  tling  along  ;       and  let  fall  adown 
Swartliy  sap  of  showers       sounding''  from  their  breast. 
Waters  from  tlieir  womb.        Waging  war  they  go, 
(irisly  troop  on  troop  ;       Terror  ri.ses  up  ! 
Mickle  is  the  misery       'mid  the  kin  of  nu-n  ; 
In  the  burgs  is  panic       when  the  j)hanlom  pale 
Shoots  with  his  sharj)  wea|»ons,        stalking  (through  the  sky). 
'I'hen  tlie  dullard  dotrs  not  dread  him        (»f  the  deadly  spears  ; 
Nathless  sliall  lie  surely  die,       if  the  soothfa.st  Lord 
Right  against  him,       through  the  rain-(*lou<l. 
From  l\w.  upper  thunder,       let  the  arr(»w  fly  — 
Dart  that  fareth  fast  I       Few  an-  they  that  'scape 

1  Iv^rqiiit}ir  rhnnf>r(iuf  vinhu  Hfridrtrqur  ruiintttnn . 

'  This  Ih  III!  extreiiu'ly  dillleuit  MnsHa>;o.  ftixl  1  liiivo  varied  consideraltly  from 
ot  hnr  t  raiislalMr.H.  Slii\rr  nm  rrv  —  wii  li  sii|>i)ery  (<  irriii  iiuikeH  it  '  daiinerouH  '), 
with  fe«-l)|c  Hlrivlnn  "  —may.  I  tliiiik.  mean  wliiit  1  niiike  it.  with  a  liapleHH,  ill- 
fortuned,  and  therefore  a  deMpairinL:  strift-  ayainsi  \\\v  rlement.**.  Some  i\rv> 
paralyHed  in  ex|H-ctat inn,  Nome  HtrnL'k'le;  llmt  is,  I  think.  tii<-  meaning. 

"  (ht  )■</  f/riiinniin  lid  n>ay,  of  conrse,  mean  "in  that  jirim  lionr  ;  "  hut  I 
think  it  alludes  to  \]w  momi'tit  in  which  the  shi|i  would  he  drivni  on  the  elids. 

*  Is  A'/.  c  from  rii  ii  ("  dim  t  ion  " )  ?  Diil  Tym-wulf  ser  tin-  slerrlnj:  onr 
whirlfd  from  tlir  hands  of  the  HteerHinan.  or  doi-s  In-  nwan  that  the  ship  wiw 
•Irivrn  out  of  its  Inn-  «  oursf? 

f'  liil'nhh  u.    Till-  Vfrh  Ut-fi<iUt(in  nn>ans  t«»  dt-prive  one  <if  anythiiii;  hy  lii  lit 
\u\t,.    Thf  ship  was  drprivi-ti  of  Its  llvini;  mouIs  hy  the  war  of  tln«  wnid  and  s<  a 
with  it. 

"  !  slionid  like  to  havi<  in  Knyllsli  the  (}«'rnuin  word  fummru,  wlileh  iinNW«<rN 
here  to  .mininriiil,  and  Iranslato  IIiIm  Duminhnf.  "  Sounding  "  doen  n«»t  >:lve  Ihe 
humming  hiss  nf  t  lie  r:iin. 
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Whom  the  spear  doth  strike      of  the  Spirit  of  the  rain. 

I  beginning  make      of  this  gruesome  war 
When  I  rush  on  high       'mid  the  roaring  shock  of  clouds, 
Through  their  thundering  throng  to  press      with  a  triumph  great, 
O'er  the  breast  of  torrents  !  i      Bursts  out  with  a  roar 
The  high  congregated  cloud-band,  2 

Then  my  crest  again  I  bow, 
Low  the  Lift-helm  under,  to  the  land  anearer ; 
And  I  heap  upon  my  back  that  I  have  to  bear, 
By  the  might  commanded      of  my  mastering  Lord. 

And  now  he  ends  with  a  passage  which,  with  a  fine  art,  collects 
together  all  the  action  of  the  Tempest,  and  brings  it  back  to 
its  cavern,  having  had  a  great  joy,  in  ol)edient  quiet  — 

67.  So  do  I,  a  strongful  servant,       often  strive  in  war  ! 
Sometimes  under  earth  am  I ;      then  again  I  must 
Stoop  beneath  the  surges  deep ;      then  above  the  surface-sea 
Stir  to  storm  its  streams.       Then  I  soar  on  high. 
Whirl  the  wind-drift  of  the  clouds.      Far  and  wide  I  go, 
Swift  and  strong  (for  joy).       Say  what  I  am  called. 
Or  who  lifts  me  up  to  life,       when  I  may  no  longer  rest ; 
Or  who  it  is  that  stays  me,       when  I'm  still  again. 

Such  was  the  way  a  great  Northern  gale  impressed  a  Northern 
poet  who  had  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  who  himself,  as  I  believe, 
had  gone  down  into  the  sea  in  ships  and  battled  with  the 
storm. 

The  passages,  out  of  the  Elene  and  the  Christ,  with  which 
I  close  this  chapter,  and  which  we  are  certain  Cynewulf  wrote, 
not  only  go  far  to  prove  that  their  writer  was  the  writer  of 

1  The  word  I  here  translate  torrents  is  byrnan  ("of  burns  or  brooks"). 
Torrents  is  quite  fair,  for  the  word  is  connected  with  byrnan  ("to  burn"). 
The  upsurging  and  boiling  of  fire  is  attributed  to  the  fountain  and  stream. 
Cynewulf  is  not  thinking  of  the  quiet  brooks  of  the  land,  but  of  the  furious 
leaping  rivers  which  he  conceives  as  hidden  in  the  storm  clouds  over  which  the 
storm  giant  passes  on  his  way. 

2  Hlod-gecrod.  Hlod  is  the  name  given  to  a  "band  of  robbers  from  seven 
to  thirty-five,"  hence  any  troop  or  band  of  men.  Gecrod  is  "a  crowd," 
"  a  multitude."  Thus  compounded  the  word  means,  I  think,  a  crowd  made  up 
of  troops  ;  of  troops  of  clouds  !  Then  the  word  "  high  "  put  with  hlod-gecrod 
and  the  context  prove  sufficiently  that  Cynewulf  was  thinking  of  the  piled-up 
clouds  of  the  storm ;  and  no  doubt  the  notion  of  ravaging  and  slaughter  con- 
nected with  Hlod  pleased  his  imagination,  for  his  Tempest  is  a  Destroyer. 

I  quote  the  line  from  Shelley  which  suggested  my  use  of  the  word  "  congre- 
gated." The  two  lines  which  follow  may  also  be  compared  with  the  previous 
passage  (11.  42-48)  — 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire  and  hail  will  burst.    O,  hear ! 

Compare  also  — 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
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this  fourth  riddle,  so  closely  do  they  parallel  it,  but  are  also 
examples  of  the  symbolic  use  of  the  sea  and  the  storm  in 
Christian  illustration ;  of  the  use  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age  of 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  observed  when  young.^  The  first, 
like  the  passage  in  the  Riddle,  thinks  of  the  giant  wind  pressed 
down  in  his  cavern,  and  perhaps  of  the  mythic  wild-hunt  in 
the  clouds  — 

Wealth  below  the  sky  sliall  fail ;       all  the  splendour  of  the  laud 

'Neath  the  welkin  vanisheth  ;       to  the  Wind  most  like 

When  he,  over  heroes,       high  and  loudly  mounts  the  sky  ; 

Through  the  clouds  he  hunts,       hurries,  raging  on  ; 

Then,  upon  a  sudden,       silent  is  again. 

In  his  prison  cave       narrowly  pressed  down. 

Overwhelmed  with  woes.  Elene,  1.  1269. 

The  last  I  give  is  full  of  personal  interest,  of  an  old  man's 
remembrance  of  his  sea-voyages ;  of  his  troubles  like  the 
troubles  of  the  world's  stormy  sea,  of  gratitude  to  God  who 
pilot(Ml  his  bark  to  the  haven  where  he  would  be,  of  longing 
such  as  age  may  have  for  the  fulness  of  his  rest  — 

Mickle  is  our  need 
Tliat  in  this  unfniitful  time,       ere  that  fearful  Dread, 
On  our  spirits'  fairness       we  should  studiously  bethink  ils  ! 
Now  most  like  it  is       as  if  we  (mi  lake  of  ocean, 
O'er  the  water  cold       in  our  kcrls  an-  sailing'. 
And  through  sjjacious  sea,       with  our  stallions  of  the  Sound, 
Forward  driven  the  flood-wood.       Fearful  is  tiie  stream 
Of  iniMM'asurable  surges       tiiat  we  sail  on  lu  r«', 
Througli  Liiis  wavering  world,       through  liiese  windy  oceans, 
O'er  the  jjatli  profound.        I'n  ilous  our  state  of  life 
Kre  that  we  had  sailed  (oui-  ship)        to  the  shore  (at  la«t), 
O'er  the  rough  sea-ridges.       'I'hen  tliere  reached  us  lielp, 
That  to  hithe  of  Ilealini:       Imiueward  led  us  on  — 
He  l\n-  Spirit-Son  of  (iod  !       And  he  dealt  us  grace. 
So  that  we  Hhould  he  aware,        from  the  vessel's  th-ck, 
Where  our  stallions  of  the  sea       we  might  stay  witli  ropes, 
FfiHt  a-ri<llng  by  their  anchors —       ancient  liorseM  of  the  wuveM  ! 
Let  us  in  that  liaven  then       all  our  liope  establish, 

'  It  has  been  Hai<l  that  ehilionile  similes  ari-  in>t  ti>  Im-  fnuiMl  in  Anulo-Saxnn 
{Mtetry.  It  siioiilij  l>e  nntiersiituil  that  llie  remark  mily  apiilies  to  the  earlier 
|Mtetry.  (lyiK'Wulf  uses  a  numlirr,  nf  wliieh  the  two  ulntNe  lire  examplen. 
There  an*  many  more  In  his  work.  There  In  one  also  In  tlie  (ii  innis,  hut  ItM 
au<^  iloiihtfni.  I  cive  here  aniillier  whieii  helon^s  to  the  Huhjeet  of  IhiN  eluip- 
ter.  ami  wlileh  In  Ut  he  fonn<l  In  the  (iimnii'  I',  v  I  ilan  suy  It  In  of  tin* 
ninth  century  — 

Ah  the  Hoa  Is  MniiNitli, 

When  the  wlml  wakelli  it  not. 
Ho  are  the  people  at  peiu-e,  when  thev  ha\««  Heltleil  their  wttlfr  ! 
In  happy  state  they  nit,  nnd  Itieii,  with  eomruiles,  hold, 
Mrave  nit-n.  thrir  nutive  luiui.  Un.  V.  (K.xoii.)  I.  AA. 
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Which  the  ruler  of  the  ^ther      there  has  roomed  for  us, 
When  He  climbed  to  Heaven  —      Holy  in  the  Highest ! 

Christ,  1.  848. 

To  compare  these  lines,  written  when  Cynewulf  was  advanced 
in  years,  with  the  poem  of  the  Hurricarie,  written  when  he  was 
young,  has  more  than  a  transient  interest.  And  no  artist  can 
'read  both  at  the  same  time  without  having  a  higher  pleasure 
than  the  ordinary  reader.  He  will  feel  the  same  personality 
in  both,  but  working,  with  how  different  a  life  behind  the 
poetry,  with  how  different  an  impulse ;  in  how  different  a 
fashion  and  from  how  changed  a  character !  Youth,  moved 
out  of  itself  by  Nature,  and  looking  neither  before  nor  after,  is 
in  the  earlier  poem.  The  passion  in  it  is  untouched  by  the 
weight  of  the  sorrows  or  duties  of  manhood,  or  by  the  sense  of 
sin  and  the  cry  for  redemption.  These  pains  and  burdens,,  on 
the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  soul  wrapt  in  self-consciousness, 
are  present  in  the  later  verses.  Such  a  contrast  makes  Cyne- 
wulf real  to  us ;  and  the  change  —  I  will  not  call  it  artistic  prog- 
ress, though  at  certain  points  it  is  so  — does  at  least  enable 
us  to  say,  This  man  was  an  artist. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LITERATURE 

The  matters  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  three  previous 
chapters  do  not  belong  especially  either  to  heathenism  or 
Christianity.  They  may  rather  be  called  secular.  All  that 
had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  arms  was  as  niucli  heathen  as 
Christian  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  y)oetry  quoted  to  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  cannot  altogether  say  this  when  we  consider  the 
poetry  of  natural  description.  T  do  not  think  that  the  remark- 
abledi^j^iriptuHis  of  the  sea  and  its  storms  and  of  various 
aspects  oT  nature^  could  have^Been^wnXt^^ 
Kji^lish.  The  tcMuper  of  these  poems  is  not  at  all  the  old  Teu- 
tonic temper.  Th(!y  are  too  contemplative  for  Knglish  heatlien- 
dom.  N(iV('rthcless  some  of  their  s[)irit  goes  back  to  other 
heathendoms  tlian  tlie  Teutoni(r,  and  goes  ])ack  through  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  Celtic  missionaries  who 
evMngeliscMl  N(>rthumbiiji,  and  throu^^di  them  the  Celtic  feeling 
for  nature  was  imported  into  Knglisli  jjoctrv.  Along  with  this, 
Ijatin  Christianity  brouglit  witli  it  JvonKin  ])oetry,  .and  Virgil 
and  Ovid  gave  to  th(^  N orthnndnian  jiocts  a  fresh  and  kindling 
injpids(f  to  lh(^  observation  and  h)vc  of  Nature. 

H(\y()nd  thes(^  impidses,  however,  the  coming  of  Cliristianitv 
poure(l  into  tlic!  river  of  the  English  imagination  a  multitude 
of  new  tril)ut;irv  streams,  etdarged  its  waters,  enriched  its  con- 
stituents, purilied,  meUowed,  ;ind  (h'ejH'iied  it.  It  did  im)re ; 
these  new  streams  were  of  various  elements,  and  though,  at 
first,  they  did  not  isolate  themselves  into  dist  inct  currents,  yi't, 
as  time  went  on,  and  they  assimilated  what  was  necessary  for 
their  sej)arate  existence,  they  became  self-«'onscious  streams  of 
j)oetry  within  the  general  stream.  What  Christianity  thus  did 
for  literature,  what  it  nKnlifii'd  of  the  j>ast.  what  it  ori^'inatetl 
for  t  he  f\iture,  what,  |)o\vers  it  added  to  t  hat  emot  ional  life  from 
which  poetry  urges  itself  upwards  into  form,  what  it  Wi<akeucii 
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and  strengthened,  restricted  and  enlarged,  is  the  subject  of  this 
and  the  following  chapter. 

When  we  consider  Christianity  in  contact  with  those  heathen 
elements,  so  many  of  which,  as  pregnant  motives  of  poetry,  have 
continued  in  our  literature,  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  was  propagated  in 
England,  it  did  not  root  out  heathen  ideas  so  much  as  change 
them.  Its  growth  was  left  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  to  per- 
suasion and  not  to  force.  The  sword  had  no  part,  as  on  the 
Continent,  as  among  the  Nortlimen,  in  the  evangelising  of 
England.  In  no  modern  land  that  Jesus  won  was  his  conquest 
so  gentle,  so  marked  by  tolerance  and  good  sense.  Hence 
Christianity  was  subject  for  a  long  time  to  interruptions  and 
reactions.  For  nearly  eighty  years  the  heathen  and  Christian 
faiths  were  in  close  contact,  and  each  preserved  its  freedom  of 
development.  The  old  battle  songs  were  sung  side  by  side 
with  the  Christian  hymns,  the  sagas  of  the  English  heroes  with 
the  saga  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  hill  or  by  the 
river,  saw  during  a  varying  term  of  years,  and  without  any 
fierce  religious  fury,  the  heathen  temple  in  the  neighbouring 
grove.  There  was  a  long  mingling  then,  in  a  peaceful  fashion, 
of  Christian  and  heathen  thought ;  and  through  the  mingling 
ran  a  special  temper  of  tolerance  and  wisdom  and  good-breed- 
ing. These  two  things,  both  of  which  were  vital  influences  on 
English  literature,  are  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  but  necessary 
account  of  the  various  changes  which  marked  the  conversion  of 
England. 

It  was  in  the  year  597  that  Augustine  brought  the  gospel 
to  Kent,  and  King_JEthelberht  (partly  prepared  by  his  wife) 
listened  to  it  graciously.  A  speech  of  his,  which  Erasmus 
might  have  fathered,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  manner  in 
which  Christianity  was  spread  in  England  by  the  kings,  and 
indeed  by  the  bishops.^  "Your  words,"  said  ^thelberht,  "and 
promises  sound  very  good  to  me,  but  they  are  new  to  us,  and  of 
uncertain  meaning ;  I  cannot  so  far  yield  to  them  as  to  abandon 
all  that  I  and  the  whole  English  people  have  for  so  long  observed. 

1  There  were  but  few  exceptions.  Episcopal  violence  seems  to  have  been 
retained  between  Christian  and  Christian,  not  between  Christian  and  heathen. 
Augustine  was  gentle  enough,  though  he  was  a  vain  man,  with  ^thelberht  and 
the  Kentish  heathen,  but  his  manners  with  the  Welsh  monks  were  not  of  the 
same  type.  But  then  the  Welsh  were  Christians,  not  heathen,  and  they  were 
not  in  harmony  with  Rome.  It  would  not  have  been  politic  for  Augustine  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Welsh.  It  was  more  easy  for  Rome  to  be  tolerant 
to  ignorant  heathen  than  to  Christians  who  differed  from  her  formulae.  And 
the  keeping  of  Easter  at  a  different  date  from  Rome  was  a  very  serious  thing; 
it  touched  the  headship  of  Rome.   Even  Baeda  seems  to  lose  his  temper  over  it. 
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But  since  you  are  strangers  and  have  come  from  a  far  land,  and 
desire  to  tell  us  what  you  hold  to  be  true  and  good,  we  will  do 
you  no  harm,  but  will  give  you  food  and  a  place  to  dwell  in, 
and  you  may  speak  to  my  people  and  win  over  as  many  as  you 
can  to  your  belief ; "  which  things  he  did,  and  was  himself 
shortly  afterwards,  with  many  of  his  people,  baptized.  But 
he  "  compelled  none  to  embrace  the  faith,"  so  that  many  still 
remained  heathen. 

In  604  the  East  Saxons,  under  Saeberht,  ^thelberht's  nephew, 
were  converted,  and  ^thelberht  founded  St.  l^aul's  in  London 
for  his  nephew.  Eadbald,  son  of  ^thelberht,  became  King 
of  the  Kentishmen  in  616.  He  had  refused  to  receive  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Even  when  he  became  Christian,  he  was 
unable  to  take  any  strong  measures  against  idolatry  (E,  H., 
ii.  6)  ;  and  I  think  it  ])ossible  that  Kent  in  a  large  measure 
relapsed.  It  is  plain  that  London  went  back  into  heathendom 
when  Saeberht  died.  His  three  sons  were  all  pagans,  and  the 
wild  disturban(;e  they  nuide  in  the  church  —  crying  out  to  the 
bishop  who  was  administering  the  Eucharist,  "  Why  not  give 
us  the  white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father  ?"  —  illustrates  how 
close  the  English  world  was  then  to  Paganism,  how  little  the 
fear  of  Rome  was  in  their  hearts. 

When  we  travel  North  we  find  much  the  same  wavering 
state  of  things.  Eadwine  of  Deira  was  b;i])tized,  12th  A]m\ 
627,  with  all  his  people,  by  l*;iuliinus.  ^^'hen  lie  died  in  (Jo.S, 
a  whol(»  year  passed  by  befon;  Oswald  came  to  the  throne  and 
Nortluimbria  slipped  back  into  heathenism,  but  after  Oswald's 
accession  the  conversion  of  the  country  went  on  steadily. 
Paullinus,  it  is  true,  liad  Hed,  but  Oswald  sent  messengers 
to  the;  elders  of  the  Scots  who  had  baptized  him  wlien  in 
exile,  and  Aidan  descended  lioiii  loiia  to  teach  Northumbria. 
At  Lindisfarne  his  bishoj)'s  seat  was  set,  and  from  that  (h'so- 
late  rock  he  and  his  successors  evang(dised  Northumbria;' 
but  in  all  th(;  wilder  and  mor(^  inac(U'ssible  ]»arts  tlie  ])eoplo 
long  continued  lieatlien.  Meanwhile  the  hall'-and-lialf  condi- 
tion of  Kngland  can  bcr  further  illustrated  by  tlie  story  of 
Jlaedwald.  Raedwald,  who  was  King  ot"  l^ast  Anglia  till 
about  ()27,  had  b(M'.()uu»  a  ('hristiau  in  Kent,  l)ut  on  his  re- 
turn home  his  wif(5  seduced  him  back  to  heathenism.  Nev- 
ertheless lie  made   the   l)est  <d'  both  worlds  ;  lor  he  S(»t  up 

'  Tlicy  went  also  tlinmuli  tttlicr  parts  of  Kii^laml  bi-forc  llii'  Synod  of 
Whitlty,  t heir  cliii'f  woi  K  was  in  I  lie  Norlli;  and  it  niust  alw  iivs  ln>  rrnictu- 
bcrcd,  as  onn  of  t lie  causfs  of  certain  t'lninMits  in  tlii>  Anylo-Suxon  poetry  of 
Nort liiiiiihriu,  tliiit  the  reli^itiii  of  tlie  Nortli  tliat  is,  thi»  greatest  Nuurco  of 
popular  umoliou-- cuiiiu  tu  tho  peoplu  tliruiit;li  tliu  Celtic  charuclcr. 
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two  altars  in  the  same  temple,  one  to  Clirist  and  another  to 
his  gods.  One  of  Baeda's  contemporaries  had  seen  these 
altars  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  son  Eorpwald  became  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  slain  by  a  pagan,  under  whom  the  province  was 
again  heathen  for  three  years.  Then  Sigeberht  came  to  the 
throne,  who,  having  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Gaul  and 
become  a  man  of  learning,  made  all  East  Anglia  Christian  in 
the  years  between  631-634. 

In  635  the  West  Saxons,  who  were  confirmed  pagans,  re- 
ceived the  faith  in  the  person  of  Cynegils  their  king,  under  the 
influence  and  in  the  presence  of  Oswald,  who  took  the  West 
Saxon  "  to  son "  at  Dorchester,  a  town  which  for  about  forty 
years  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Wessex.  His  son  Coen- 
walch  was  still  a  heathen  on  his  accession  in  643,  but  three 
years  later  was  baptized.  He  is  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  great  church  at  Winchester,  a  town  which  in  after  years 
was  the  cradle  of  English  prose ;  and  he  secured  Glastonbury 
for  England  with  all  its  venerable  traditions  and  its  names  so 
dear  to  after  literature.  In  the  meantime,  Kent,  under  Ear- 
comberht,  son  of  Eadbald,  had  become  altogether  Christian. 
This  king,  succeeding  his  father  in  640,  uprooted  heathenism. 
It  took  then  forty-three  years  to  make  Kent,  where  the  faith 
was  first  preached,  completely  Christian. 

In  653  the  East  Saxons,  who  had  relapsed  under  those  three 
stormy  young  men,  were  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  Sigeberht 
and  by  the  preaching  of  Cedda ;  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out 
among  them  in  665,  a  great  number  of  them  restored  the  old 
temples,  but  were  reconverted  —  an  unstable  and  fierce  folk  — 
within  the  year.  Five  years,  then,  before  Caedmon  wrote, 
heathenism  had  not  been  forgotten.  This  becomes  still  plainer 
when  we  think  of  the  state  of  Mercia  during  this  time.  Penda, 
king  of  that  province,  came  into  lordship  over  it  in  626.  Erom 
that  date  till  655,  when  he  was  slain,  he  fought  with  stern  con- 
sistency for  the  faith  of  his  fathers  —  the  terror  and  the  admi- 
ration of  Middle  and  Korthern  England.  The  wars  he  urged 
were,  however,  more  political  than  religious.  No  persuasion 
could  change  his  faith,  but  he  ceased  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians. He  did  not  even  prevent  the  preaching  of  their  faith. 
He  contented  himself  with  sneering  at  those  Christians  who 
did  not  live  up  to  the  commandments  of  their  God.  His  son 
Peada,  whom  he  made  viceroy  of  the  Middle  Angles,  became 
Christian  in  653  and  introduced  four  Northumbrian  priests  into 
his  province.  Penda  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  old  heathen  suffered  sorely  when  he  felt 
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his  strife  had  been  in  vain.  Two  years  after  he  was  slain  near 
Winwaed,  and  on  his  death  all  Mercia  became  (Jhristian.  Nine 
years  later  (664) — a  date  always  to  be  remembered  —  the 
whole  of  Christian  England  came,  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
into  the  Roman  observance  of  Easter.  The  short  career  of 
Celtic  Christianity  closed.  It  had  lasted  from  6.35  —  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years  —  and  its  spirit  continued  a  little  longer 
in  the  persons  of  those  bishops  and  priests  of  its  race  who, 
choosing  to  stay  when  the  others  went  back  to  Scotland,  re- 
tained their  charges  and  conformed  to  the  lioman  custom. 
Five  years  later  (in  669-671)  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  Hadrian 
of  Africa  came  from  Kome  to  England,  the  first  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  tHe  second  as  his  sub-deacon.  These  two 
not  only  brought  Greek  learning  to  England ;  they  also  began 
Latin-English  literature  in  the  south,  and  we  shall  discuss 
their  work  in  its  proi)er  place.  All  we  have  to  say  here  is  that 
with  the  arrival  of  Roman  and  Greek  literatun*  in  England 
any  future  development  of  })urely  heathen  poetry  received  its 
deathblow;  and  that  this  blow  was  given  over  the  whole  of 
England  —  for  Theodore,  before  he  died  in  61)0,  liad  welded  all 
England  into  one  spiritual  kingdom,  in  one  National  Chundi, 
under  one  lorm  of  belief  and  j)ra('ti(;e.  Now,  when  the  Church 
was  one,  one  sjiirit  began  to  pervadt'  all  literature.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  within  four  years  of  his  death  that  we  can  say  that  all 
England  was  Christian.  In  6<S1  tlui  South  Saxons  were  still 
heathen  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  families,  though  their 
king  and  some  of  liis  comradi^s  liad  been  baptized.  Tliese  were 
now  deliv(ir(Ml  by  the  preacdiingof  Wilfrid  Irom  the  "  wretched- 
ness of  et(u-na,l  damnation,''  One  small  space  of  land  yet  ex- 
isted in  darkness  —  tht^  Isle  of  ^^'ight,  a  (rolony  of  »Iutes.  It 
was  con(piered  in  (J-SfJ  l)y  (jaiMlwalla  of  Wessex,  and  lie  lianded 
the  plac(i  over  to  Wilfrid  for  evangcdisat ion.  'IMiat,  then,  is 
the  date  in  which  th(^  long  strife,  which  had  l)egun  in  51)7, 
betw(;en  Christianity  and  lieathenism,  finally  cIosjmI  in  Eng- 
land. It  closed  among  all  th<;  upper  clas.ses,  but  among  tlie 
small  farmers  and  lal)ourers  in  the  remote  )>artsof  the  country, 
in  iuindets  of  tlu^  woods  and  moors,  heat  henism  for  a  long  time 
retained  its  infiuence.'    For  a  still  longer  time  heathenism  autl 

•  HjK'da  t<«llH,  in  IiIh  I/ifv  nf  (Jiithlx  rt,  cliap.  iii..  huw.  wlicii  tlio  hoiitii  brlnjj- 
Iti^  wood  to  tlio  iiioiiiistrrv  iM'ur  tlit<  iiioiith  of  thi'  I'vik-  witi'  MWt>|it  out  to  N<<a, 
and  tlir  inoiik.H  trird  in  \iiln  to  irHfiii'  tlimi,  tlir  niultiludc  of  fonnlry  folk  who 
hUxmI  on  till'  shore  mocked  the  Nervaiils  of  (iod,  tlii'v  dt<Ni<rvi>d,  they  to 
HufTer  this  loss,  sinrn  tlii-v  had  left  off  the  old  ways  of  life.  Cnlhhert  ri-|irovei| 
them,  iin<l  they  answered  iin^rily,  "  Nohody  siiall  pray  for  tliem  ;  niuy(f04| 
8purt)  iiouo  of  litem;  they  huvo  tiikun  uway  from  men  the  unelent  riten  and 
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Christianity  intermingled.  Many  men,  like  the  bards,  lived, 
I  think,  in  both  worlds ;  the  rights  and  beliefs  of  either  relig- 
ion took  one  another's  clothing  ;  the  people  reverted  to  heathen 
practices  and  then  back  again  to  Christian  in  times  of  trouble  ; 
the  laws  right  up  to  the  time  of  Cnut  are  still  "  forbidding 
heathendom,  the  worship  of  heathen  gods,  of  sun  and  moon, 
rivers  and  wells,  tire,  stones,  and  trees." 

This  account  fully  confirms  the  long  contemporary  existence 
of  Christian  and  heathen  elements ;  and  during  their  mutual 
ebb  and  flow  there  was  a  continual  mins^ling  and  interpene- 
tration  of  Christian  and  heathen  legend,  of  Christian  and 
heathen  poetry  which  had  its  influence  on  literature.  The 
two  worlds  of  song  met  and  knew  one  another.  Heathen 
ideas  and  expressions  entered  into  Christian  poetry,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  heathen  sagas  and  lays  were  penetrated  by 
some  of  the  Christian  gentleness.  We  cannot  say  how  much 
of  this  interpenetration  was  left  behind  in  the  whole  body  of 
popular  poetry  of  which  we  have  no  record,  nor  how  much 
has  filtered  down  to  us.  At  least,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
the  whole  body  of  popular  thought  and  feeling,  out  of  which 
the  unwritten  poetry  of  the  emotions  arises  before  it  is  shaped 
into  a  written  form,  was  filled  with  the  interwoven  ideas  of 
Christianity  and  heathendom. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity,  in  the  interests  of  Literature,  if 
the  romantic  elements  of  the  old  heathendom,  especially_those 
wnicJi  arose  out  of  the  personification  of  the  savage  or  gentle 
forms  of~the  life  of  Nature,  had  been  Ijlotted  out  by  Chris- 
tianity:. To  have  wholly  lost  the  image  of  the  dark,  relentless, 
and  all-compelling  Wyrd  would  have  weakened  the  root  of 
imaginative  poetry.  To  be  no  longer  able  to  see  the  sun 
hasting  up  the  sky  like  an  eager  youth,  or  the  moon  building 
her  treasure-house  in  the  topmost  Burg  of  Heaven,  to  hear 
no  more  the  rustling  sound  —  claegred-tvoma,  —  the  "  thrill  of 
Nature  which  precedes  the  dawn,"  to  fear  or  cajole  no  more 
the  beings  who  moved  in  the  storm  cloud  or  drove  the  waves, 
the  creatures  who  dwelt  in  streams  or  trees,  in  wells,  among 
the  gray  stones  of  the  moor,  in  the  mist,  and  the  secret  places 
of  the  waters  —  would  have  drained  dry  the  river  of  the  love 
and  awe  of  living  Nature,  which,  long  flowing  only  among  the 
uneducated  people,  has,  at  last,  in  these  later  days,  risen  to 
the  surface  even  of  society,  and  still  moves  forward  a  fuller 

customs,  and  how  the  new  ones  are  to  be  attended  to,  nobody  knows."  If  this 
could  be  said  at  Tynemouth,  what  must  have  been  said  far  inland  in  the 
wilder  parts? 
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and  a  fuller  stream  in  the  Poetry  of  England.  Our  mndorn 
passion  for  a  soul  in  Nature  is  a  rennrrence  to  tln'  original 
heathen  type.  Myth  incessantly  revives  in  the  pot'try  of 
Nature,  and  the  greater  its  recurrence  the  better  is  that  kind 
of  poetry.  In  England  these  romantic,  mythical  elements 
were,  I  think,  ])reserved  in  better  form  than  elsewhere.  The 
long  intermingling,  the  soft  interchange  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity  did  not  exile  the  captured  deities,  or  utterly  de- 
stroy the  old  habits  of  worship,  but  took  them  into  service, 
gave  them  new  names,  and  clothed  them  in  Christian 
garments.  The  great  Nature-festivals  of,  the  iieathfip,  Xuhj 
and  Eostra-tide,  were  now  bound  up  witli  the  birtli  andjresur- 
rection  of  Jesus  ('lirist  The  festival  of  Midsummer  lasTs 
in  many  Christian  observan(;es.  New  Christian  feasts  were 
ma£letxj_fajl  on  lujathen  holidays.  A  great  part,  then,  of  the 
emotions  of  the  past,  of  the  pleasant  rustic  joy,  of  the  ancient 
poetic  imaginations  was  retained  in  the  new  religion,  and 
made  more  permanent  by  the  Celtic  sjiirit  in  that  religion. 
Being  retained,  it  became  a  continuous  })(>wer  in  national  sen- 
timent, and  therefore  in  all  our  literature.  Nor  did  the  new 
Cliristianity  let  slip  away  tlu^  associations  wliich  belonged  to 
the  time-honoure(l  religious  ciistoins.  The  Church  was  built 
where  the  heathen  teuii)l(^  liad  been,  and  tlu"  people  walked  to 
the  shrine  of  ('hrist  by  the  saiiK^  well-worn  j)ath  by  wliicli 
they  had  sought  tiu;  Hacre(l  cnclosun^  of  the  god.  Wlicre 
the  consecrated  tree  liad  stood  rose  now  the  Holy  Hood.  'I'iie 
groves,  devoted  to  tlui  Nature-god,  ))ecamo  the  groves  of  the 
convent.  The  hills,  tlie  clear  wells,  the  eyots  in  the  river 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  heathen  deitii'S  of  flood  and  tield, 
were  now  calh'd  after  tin'  saints  and  martyrs;  ami  the  ohl 
emotions  were  retained  unimpaire<l,  though  the  names  were 
changed.  The  minor  gods  ami  heroes  which  the  various 
wants  of  men  had  «'reated  to  preside  over  and  to  satisfy  tho.so 
wants  were  rej)lace(l  by  saints  wlio  did  pn'cisely  the  same 
work.  The  personages  were  different,  but  tlie  Tolytljeism, 
witli  all  its  romance,  remained.  Kven  the  nature  mvths  wen* 
often  continued  in  the  legends  of  the  saints.  .Moreover,  "laws 
and  usages,"  says  (rrimm,  "ordeals  and  oath-takings,  U\'iting 
of  bounds,  conseerations,  image  j)rocessions,  spells  and  for- 
mulas were  clothed  in  Christian  forms,  Itut  tlieir  lu^athen 
ehara<'t<'r  endured.  Tin*  <)ld  was  int.««rwoven  with  t\w  new." 
'IMius  Christian  stuiT  was  heatiieni.sed,  heathen  stuff 
Christianised. 

Again,  what  was  gracious  and  lM'nefi«'ent  in  the  doimr*  of  tin* 
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heathen  gods  was  kept  in  the  Christian  thought,  but  it  was 
now  done,  not  by  Frea  (if  the  earliest  English  worshipped 
Frea),  or  by  goddesses  who  were  kind  to  men,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  and  dread- 
ful elements  of  Nature,  personified  in  giant  and  monster,  were 
not  lost  as  poetry,  but  added  to  the  conceptions  of  the  devil  and 
his  harmful  host,  among  whom  were  now  included  the  Elves, 
the  wood  creatures,  and  the  dwarfs ;  even  all  the  gentle  beings 
who,  in  old  days,  wished  well  to  man,  and  who  afterwards 
emerged  from  this  devilish  connection  into  the  kindly  and  trick- 
some  fairies.  The  Church  grew  sharper  against  the  gentlehood 
of  heathendom  as  time  went  on.  Up  to  about  800  a.d.  piety 
was,  however,  not  importunate.  But  after  that  time  the  ancient 
and  nobler  ancestor  deities,  in  order  to  destroy  their  moral  char^ 
acter,  were  all,  by  means  of  the  transference  of  their  attributes 
to  the  devil,  made  hideous  or  absurd.  Yet,  though  their  moral 
character  was  destroyed,  what  was  poetic  in  their  history  li  ved 
on  in  legends,  or,  in  a  better  way,  in  a  number  of  fantastic 
words  and  images  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

Another  form  of  transference  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  most 
widespread  of  the  heathen  myths.  The  war  of  Day  and  Night, 
the  still  greater  war  of  Summer  and  Winter,  of  the  radiant 
Sunny-Gods  and  the  Erost-Giants,  of  the  healing  and  harmful 
powers  of  Nature  —  that  war,  which  is  one  of  the  ever-dur- 
ing  roots  of  poetry,  became  now,  in  varied  forms,  the  war  be- 
tween Christ  and  Satan,  between  eternal  Light  and  eternal 
Darkness,  between  the  Church  and  Heathenism,  between  the 
Saint  and  his  Tempter,  between  God  in  the  Universe  and  the 
old  Dragon  who  claimed  the  dominion  over  Earth  and  Air,  — 
but  whatever  shape  the  changes  took,  the  original  spirit  of  the 
myth  is  preserved.  Its  poetry  —  the  poetry  of  a  fierce,  advent- 
urous, unending  war,  various  as  are  the  fates  and  characters  of 
men,  shared  in  by  all  the  spiritual  powers  beyond  our  world,  a 
battle  in  which  Earth,  Heaven  and  Hell  were  mingled, — the 
mightiest  Epic  the  wit  and  passion  of  men  have  ever  conceived 
—  was  not  made  less  but  more  imaginative  by  Christianity; 
and  the  range  of  the  subject  was  extended.  In  this  world-wide 
war  which  transcended  the  local  wars  of  tribe  with  tribe  and 
kingdom  with  kingdom,  Jesus  was  the  King,  his  Apostles  were 
the  King's  thegns,  and  so  were  all  the  saints  and  martyrs,  nay, 
every  one  who  fought  against  the  Dragon.  Satan  is  the  great 
foe  whose  seat  is  in  the  North  before  he  falls  into  Hell.  Hell 
is  the  dark-Burg  which  Christ  attacks.  Heaven  the  light-Burg 
to  which  he  returns  in  victory.    The  supper  of  the  Lamb  is 
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laid  for  his  warriors  in  the  great  hall,  amid  tlie  singing  of  the 
Angels  who  are  the  poets  of  the  battle.  When  the  A])Ostles 
are  celebrated,  as  they  are  in  a  poem  in  the  Vercelli  book,  they 
are  heroes  who  go  forth  to  war,  and  their  work  is  told  as  if  it 
were  a  Viking  expedition.  "Great  proof  of  valour  gave  these 
iEthelings ;  far  spread  the  might  and  glory  of  the  King's 
thegns  over  the  earth.  Bold  in  war  was  Andreas ;  not  tardy 
was  James,  nor  a  laggard  on  the  journey.  Daring  was  the  ad- 
venture of  Thomas  in  India ;  he  endured  the  rusli  of  swords," 
Simon  and  Thaddeus,  "  warriors  brave  in  battle,  valiantly 
sought  the  Persian  land ;  not  slow  were  they  in  the  fight,  in  the 
play  of  shields."  Andrew  in  the  Andreas  is  "  the  hero  stout  in 
battle,  the  steadfast  champion,"  even  the  "beast  of  battle" 
(hilde-deor) ,  "the  hero  hard  in  war."  These  are  a  few  expres- 
sions out  of  many  in  which  the  heathen  terms  of  war  are  trans- 
terred^o  the  apostolic  soldiers  of  Jesus.  Round  about  them 
are  (ujllected  their  thegns,  those  wlio  accom])any  them  on  mis- 
sions; and  all  the  devotion  which  tied  the  thegn  to  liis  lord  in 
heathen  war,  all  the  disgrace  which  befell  the  thegn  who 
was  unfaithful,  are  transfcrnnl  to  the  relation  of  the  Aj)ostles 
to  Christ,  and  of  their  followers  to  tlie  Apostle  and  the  Saint. 
Nor  was  the  war  only  in  the  jjresciit  or  th(^  future,  nor  only 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  All  the  past  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  was  tilled  with  it.  David,  Closes,  Noah,  A(lam 
replaced  thc^  English  drmigods,  and  wen*  their  national  lieroes. 
A  trace  of  this  is  found  in  tin;  genealogy  of  yKthelwulf  as  given 
in  the  Chronicle.  He  is  brought  i)aek  from  Woden  to  Sceaf, 
and  Sceaf  is  t\u'.  son  of  Nnah,  born  in  the  Ark,  and  Noah  car- 
ries tlie  linc^  back  to  Adam;  tliat  is,  the  patrian-iis  become  one 
with  tin*  ancestral  heroes.  Even  before  time,  when  man  waa 
not,  this  war  that  lilled  their  imagination  h;i(l  prevailed,  and 
tln^  l)attle  in  Heaven  of  Clirist  with  Sat;in  is  (lcs<'riin'd  in  Caetl- 
monic.  poems  in  much  llie  same  terms  as  the  contest  of  IJeowulf 
with  (irendcil.  Thus  litth'  of  the  inuiginativt?  j)assion  of  war 
was  lost  to  tin?  Christian  Knglishman,  and  nothing  of  tin*  wor- 
shij)  of  lieroic  and  divine  ancestors.  The  tield  ojien  to  tlndr 
warlike  imagination  was  doubly  expanded  ;  nor  was  it  onlv  the 
noble  or  the  freeman  who  <'o»d(l  join  in  this  light  and  tind  fame 
in  it,  but  all  men  and  all  women,  no  matter  how  common  their 
position  or  enslave«l  their  work. 

'VUii  (UMitral  point  <d  the_\v;iir  was  the  victory  of  tl»»8us,  and 
round  this.  Jis  well  as  the  tinal  finish  of  the  war  in  tJie  irrroTnl 
<'(»ming  of  the  King,  the  IjjjLce  of  the  poetr\  tf^l  Only 

one  uthiT  jioint  was  a.s  poetical.     It  was  tlx  .       luingnf  the 
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war  in  Heaven,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man.  That  be- 
ginning is  treated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Genesis.  The  victory 
of  Christ  and  the  Judgment  are  best  done  by  Cynewulf.  The 
Incarnation  and  the  Crucifixion  are  fully  treated,  but  the  Resur- 
rection is  scarcely  touched  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  That  which 
more  attracted  English  imagination  was  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
the  legendary  event  that  followed  the  Resurrection,  —  and  this, 
with  the  return  in  triumph  to  the  heavenly  home,  is  described 
in  images  such  as  belonged  to  heathen  war  and  victory.  In  a 
similar  saga  fashion  the  end  of  the  war  is  described  —  the 
Doomsday  —  the  final  overthrow  of  evil,  the  final  victory  of 
righteousness. 

The  change,  then,  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  old  poetic 
elements.  Nevertheless  there  was  also  a  loss  ;  much  perished 
which  we  would  gladly  have  kept.  While,  however,  we  mourn 
the  loss,  there  was  also  an  equivalent  gain.  The  poetry  of  the 
past  drew  its  elements  only  from  war.  Nature-myths  and  an- 
cestral heroism.  The  new  poetry  or  the  new  poetic  feeling 
drew  its  elements  from  the  whole  of  human  life,  entered  into 
all  the  outgoings  of  the  human  heart,  found  its  subjects  in  the 
common  doings  of  daily  life.  Christianity  made  all  the  life  of 
every  man  and  woman  interesting  and  impassioned  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  No  one  can  read  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Baeda  without  seeing  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  book, 
in  all  its  stories,  is  steeped  in  poetic  feeling.  Religion,  with 
its  ideals,  laid  its  hands  of  awe  or  of  love  on  men  from  the  king 
to  the  slave,  and  on  all  their  relations  one  to  another.  It  made 
a  country  of  which  all  were  citizens  by  right ;  it  made  a  society 
which  knit  together  all  classes  into  a  union  in  which  the  various 
kingdoms  of  England  dissolved  their  differences  and  their  wars. 
It  brought  together  all  men  in  one  relation ;  it  filled  those 
doings  of  life  which  were  common  to  all  with  one  spirit.  In 
this  fashion  it  expanded  the  whole  world  of  feeling,  and  though 
I  cannot  say  that  all  these  new  elements  were  actually  worked 
out  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  yet  the  new  acre  of  poetic  work 
was  ploughed  and  sown,  and  the  seed  was  afterwards  to  grow 
into  a  great  harvest. 

The  Cross  was,  at  first,  set  up  in  every  village,  on  every 
noble's  estate.  At  its  foot  the  missionary  stood  —  the  preacher 
from  the  Bishop's  house  or  from  the  monastery  —  and  said 
mass  and  baptized  and  married  and  recited  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Later  on,  when  Theodore  had  established  a  priest  in 
every  township  or  bundle  of  townships,^  each  of  these  had  its 


1  See  Stubbs'  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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Church,  and  around  it  clustered  all  the  main  interests  and 
emotions  of  humanity.  The  dead  were  no  longer  burned,  hut 
laidjbogether_in  the  acre  of_God^  The  wife  and  the  husband 
begahT  their  mutual  life  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  ;  the 
children  were  baptized  inside  its  porch.  The  people  maintained 
it  by  their  offerings,  the  affairs  of  the  township  were  discussed 
and  ordered  in  its  .yard,  at  least  wherever  the  Church  occupied 
the  place  where  the  folk-moot  had  been  held.  Thus  that  asso- 
ciation of  religion  with  all  that  was  peaceful,  with  all  the 
beloved  emotions  of  common  human  life,  began,  which  has 
formed  one  of  the  great  motives  of  poetry.  Peace  and  its 
powers  were  made  poetical.  We  have  seen  how  Cynewulf  was 
not  ashamed  to  sing  of  all  the  doings  of  the  farm,  of  the  mer- 
chant's life  upon  the  sea,  of  the  green  grass  and  the  singing  birds. 
Other  subjects  were  also  disclosed.  The  solitary  life  of  tlie 
hermit,  the  victory  of  the  martyr  over  earthly  force,  the  triumjjh 
over  temptation,  the  abjuring  of  revenge,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
world  for  the  world  to  come,  the  conquest  won  by  faith  and  not 
by  arms,  tlie  little  children  who  died  for  Jesus,  the  virgin  life, 
the  surrender  of  wealth  and  fame  for  the  sake  of  civilising  men 
—  all  these  were  a  new  world  ;  and  it  was  the  larger  luimanity 
in  Christianity  which  opened  it  to  tliose  who  sang,  and  to  tliose 
who  listened  to  and  loved  the  singing.  The  range  of  poetry 
was  indefinitely  extended. 

Otlier  figures  also  than  those  of  men  now  passed  over  the 
scene,  and  tliey  were  not  only  great  (pieens  or  stormy-liearted 
women,  l)ut  lowlier  and  gentler  creatures  of  tlie  imagination. 
Woman  took  an  e(|ual  place  with  man  in  ])()etrv,  and  tlie  attri- 
butes which  ennol>l('d  her  were  changed,  at  least  were  moditii'd. 
Th(!  sweet  and  tender  grac(»,  the  humility  and  loving-kindness 
of  the  Virgin,  her  maidenhood,  hei-  motherhood,  became  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  image  that  filled  the  minds  of  men 
after  tln^  image  of  ('inist.  More  than  halt"  of  the  beginning  of" 
Cynewulfs  Christ  is  dedicated  to  her  exalting.  The  saintly 
women  who  in  the  davs  of  martyrdom  kept  tlu'ir  chastity 
against  the  tyranny  of  men  and  the  threats  of  the  l>enion.  like 
fluliana  whom  Cvnewulf  sang,  passed,  like  the  ancient  gtul- 
deHSCH  who  brought  peace  and  protection  t<»  tlie  faithful  \\'\fv> 
and  the  gootl  spinner,  from  land  to  land  and  became  dear  to 
every  honsehohl.  When  the  shephenl,  Koves.  in  Hishop  l*'c- 
gwine's  legend,  told  that  he  saw  in  a  forest  ghnle  fair  women 
Hinging  a  magic  song  ami  thought  them,  perhaps,  lieathen 
liauidi'fH  of  the  forest  land,  the  iJishop  saw  in  them  a  vision 
ot  the  Virgin  Mother  and  angels,  and  in  the  spot  where  they 
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had  sung  rose  the  Abbey  of  Evesham.  It  was  no  longer 
Choosers  of  the  slaughter  or  Elf-women  that  rode  in  the  air 
and  shot  deadly  spears ;  but  figures  of  excelling  beauty,  clothed 
in  light,  singing  softly,  took  their  place  —  the  Angels  of  God, 
whom  Caedmon  exalts  and  Cynewulf  is  unwearied  in  praising, 
who  brighten  the  pages  of  Baeda  from  legend  to  legend,  whose 
songs  are  not  of  war  but  of  spiritual  peace,  and  who  receive  the 
warriors  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  Hall  and  to  the  heavenly 
banquet.  The  relations  of  jwomeji^to_m^n^ jwhic^^ 
seen  honoured  in  Beowulf,  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  English  policy  and  war  while  England  was  yet  heathen, 
received  a  fresh"dignity  in  Christianity ;  and  this  new  source 
of  emotion^roduced  many  a  poetic  story.  It  increased  the 
hiaterial  of  literatureT  The  double  monasteries  which^after- 
wards  became  the  cause  of  scandal,  were,  while  they  kept  their 
first  purity,  the  cause  of  tender  and  beautiful  friendships 
between  grave  men  and  holy  women.  The  relations  of  Hi  Id 
and  Aidan,  of  Cuthbert  and  ^Ifleda,  of  Cuthbert  and  Verca,  of 
Ealdhelm  and  the  virgins  whose  praise  he  wrote  and  to  whom 
his  letters  are  so  gay,  of  Boniface  and  the  nuns  who  wrote 
to  him  so  lovingly,  were  charming,  full  of  grace  and  poetry, 
though  when  the  men  were  not  Cuthbert  and  Aidan  similar 
relationships  soon  degenerated.  The  great  Abbesses  were  great 
folk  in  Northumbria.  Heiu,  who  founded  Hartlepool,  was 
noble,  so  was  Verca  of  Tynemouth.  Hild,  whom  we  know, 
and  Ebba,  whose  monastery  at  Coldingham,  seated  on  its  lofty 
cape,  rivalled  its  sister  of  Whitby ;  ^theldreda  who,  amidst 
the  rushy  fens,  founded  Ely  on  its  emerald  isle ;  ^Ifleda,  as  • 
patriotic  as  religious,  who  finally  brought  peace  to  Wilfrid,^  — 
were  all  princesses,  powers  in  the  state,  with  whom  kings  and 
bishops  had  to  count,  whose  advice  was  taken  in  great  move- 
ments, and  whose  lives,  and  all  the  legends  which  the  emotion 
of  the  people  for  noble  womanhood  collected  round  them, 
became  for  centuries  the  material  for  ballad  and  song;  but 
more  especially  for  that  silent  literature  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  background  of  the  literature  which  is  written  —  the  popu- 
lar emotion,  the  feelings  of  the  mother  and  father  and  child 
in  hamlet  and  town,  the  memories  and  prayers  in  times  of 
distress  and  joy,  which  come  together,  like  doves  to  their 

1  There  were  many  other  of  these  royal  and  nohle  abbesses  in  Mercia  and 
Wessex,  as  well  as  in  Northumbria,  and  those  who  would  like  to  read  their 
legends,  and  to  judge  of  the  far-spread  influence  these  had  on  the  imagina- 
tive material  of  literature,  will  find  an  enthusiastic  account  of  them,  written 
with  a  strong  monastic  bias,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Montalembert's  Monks  of 
the  West. 
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dwelling,  to  the  names  of  the  women  who  have  consoled  or 
exalted  the  world. 

These  are  the  main  lines  of  the  changes  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity in  that  inner  life  of  imagination  and  sentiment  which 
collected  round  the  gods  and  their  worship,  (Jther  changes 
which  we  may  allot  to  tlie  realm  of  history,  ratlier  than  to 
that  of  literature,  will  he  found  in  other  books.  I  turn  now  to 
changes  of  another  kind,  U)  those  which  l)elong  to  that  grave 
and  moral  view  of  life  which  was  as  steady  in  tlie  English 
cliaracter  in  the  days  before,  as  in  the  days  after  Christianity.  / 
There  is  a  picture  of  this  temper  of  mind  in  Baeda  as  well  as 
of  the  more  worldly  and  gayer  temper  which  in  contrast  it 
oftf^'n  creates  —  even  in  the  same  person,  a  ])oint  continually 
made  in  Hamlet  —  and  tlie  picture  belongs  to  the  heathen 
time  and  heathen  men.  This  ])icture  is  well  known,  but,  even 
if  I  did  not  need  it  as  an  illustration  of  literary  matters,  it  is 
in  itsi'lf  worth  (pioting  :is  a  ])i(H!e  of  nol)le  literature,  done  witli 
sim[jlicity  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  outline.  Each  character 
stands  clear,  and  ind<*('(l  there  were  men  alive  when  Haeda 
wrote  it  who  had  seen  Paulliniis  and  Eadwine ;  and  were, 
likely  enough,  at  tlie  meeting  he  describes. 

When,  then,  we  read  this  story  of  the  year  GL'?,  we  look, 
almost  with  the  eyes  of  one  present  in  the  hull,  into  the  judi- 
cial thoughtfulncss  and  dignitird  sciIousmj'ss  of  our  hratln'u 
fathers.  In  the  long-continu»Ml  con.sid»'ration  Eadwine  gave  to 
the  question  of  a  chang(^  of  religion  we  have  that  very  temp»'r 
whi(!h,  in  our  poets,  prevented  English  verse  from  In-ing  over- 
whelmcMl  by  the  psjn-it  (jmilnis.  Wlirn  we  listen  to  the  speech 
of  the  ealdormau,  wr  liavr  in  it  on«*  of  thr  motives  of  that 
graver  j)oetry  whicli,  amid  war-lays  and  stories,  existed  among 
the  English  Ix'fon?  (!hristianity.  On  th(»  other  hand,  tlie  sceno 
contains  some  n«'W  chMiuMils  which  wwv  soon  to  intlut'nc(»  Eng- 
lish literature.  \Vli('n  wr  look  on  the  a.s|M'»'t  of  raullinus  and 
listen  to  his  solemn  tpirstion  to  tin*  king,  the  religious  aw«« 
which  accompanied  ifonic,  the  dignity  of  her  great  age  and  yet 
her  undiminished  power,  the  emotion  whit-h  grew  solemn  and 
entlnisijistic  round  tlio  Church  as  tin*  Voice  of  (icul  on  earth, 
are  jilaced  before  uh  ;  ami  we  un*  com|>elled  to  estinmU*  tho 
immense  force  these  new  feidings  were  destined  to  have  in 
literature.  The  very  aspej-t  of  Taullinus  is  re|»ri's«'ntativ»«  t)f 
the  ket'uness  and  power  of  tlu*  int^dleet  of  Konie.  A  |M'rsonal 
descri|>t  ion,  taken  by  Haeda  from  the  lips  of  (ine  win*  had  himmi 
hiiu  face  to  lace,  lirings  the  I^atin  monk  )H<fore  us.  lli*  was 
"tall  of  stature,  stooping,  how«>ver,  ii  little.    His  Imir  wa8 
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black,  his  eyes  vivid,  his  face  thin,  his  nose  slender  and  aqui- 
line, and  his  air  majestic  and  venerable."  It  was  he  who  had 
initiated  the  scene  we  are  about  to  describe ;  for  one  day  he 
entered  the  room  where  Eadwine  sat  alone,  seriously  ponder- 
ing what  religion  he  was  to  follow,  as  was  his  custom  for  hours 
together  —  and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  king,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  sign.  Then  Eadwine,  remembering  a 
vision  which  had  come  to  him  {JEcdes.  Hist.  bk.  ii.  ch.  xii.), 
trembled,  and  said  he  would  confer  with  his  friends  and  redes- 
men.  Whereat  he  called  them  together  in  his  hall  with  the 
doors  open  east  and  west.  To  complete  the  scenery  of  the 
event,  we  must  remember  that  it  takes  place  in  tlie  country,  in 
some  rural  seat  of  the  king,  near  a  knoll  where  stood  a  sacred 
grove  enclosed  with  a  low  hedge,  and  in  the  shady  centre  of 
which  was  the  tree  round  or  near  which  the  wattled  Temple 
was  built,  and  on  which  was  fastened  the  symbol  of  the  gods 
to  whom  the  place  was  dedicated. 

Near  this  grove,  in  the  spring-time,  the  witenagemot  was  held 
by  Eadwine  which  made  Northumbria  Christian,  and  two  well- 
marked  types  of  Englishmen  are  vividly  drawn  for  us  in  the 
narrative.  The  first  is  that  of  the  grave  and  experienced 
Thegn  —  like  the  old  warrior  in  Hrothgar's  hall  who  remem- 
bered the  many  questions  he  had  asked  in  life,  —  and  his 
speech  is  entirely  contradictory  of  the  traditional  notion  of  a 
heathen  Englishman.    "  The  present  life  of  man,"  he  said, 

seems  to  me,  0  king,  when  we  put  it  side  by  side  in  thought 
with  the  life  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  the  quick  flight  of 
a  sparrow  through  the  hall  when  you  sit  at  supper  in  the 
winter-tide,  with  your  Aldermen  and  Thegns,  when  a  good  fire 
is  burning  in  the  midst  upon  the  hearth,  but  without  are  the 
storms  of  rain  and  snow.  Then  the  sparrow,  flying  in  at  one 
door  and  immediately  out  at  another,  is  safe  from  the  wintry 
tempest  as  long  as  he  is  within ;  but  after  this  short  tide  of 
pleasant  weather  he  vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark 
winter  whence  he  had  come.  So  is  it  with  the  life  of  man. 
It  is  seen  only  for  a  moment,  but  of  what  went  before  it  and 
of  what  Cometh  after  it  we  know  nothing  at  all.  If,  therefore, 
this  new  teaching  tells  us  anything  more  sure  concerning  it,  it 
seems  to  be  right  to  follow  its  law."  No  Roman  or  Greek  of 
the  dignified  time  could  have  expressed  himself  better  or  with 
a  milder  wisdom,  and  Baeda  thinks  it  was  by  a  divine  inspira- 
tion that  he  and  the  others  spoke  on  this  matter. 

This  king  then  who  sits  wrapt  up  in  musing  for  hours  to- 
gether at  a  crisis  —  as  much  political  as  religious  in  the  history 
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of  his  people  —  this  grave  assembly  of  warriors,  considering 
and  speaking  with  poetic  and  anxious  thought  concerning  the 
change  of  their  religion  —  are  heathens  of  the  seventh  century 
—  and  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  conventional  por- 
trait of  the  English  chieftain  and  his  folk  that  some  historians 
are  so  fond  of  painting. 

As  interesting,  and  just  as  modern  as  the  Ealdorman,  is  the 
character  of  the  priest  jQoifi, —  a  type  of  man  who  was  sure  to 
have  made  in  hall  many  bold  songs.  Baeda's  sketch  of  him  is 
itself  a  piece  of  English  literature.  Coiti  is  the  chief  of  the 
king's  priests.  He  is  the  scei)tic  who  has  always  had  his 
doubts  about  the  gods,  who,  if  he  serve  them  well,  demands 
return  from  them  like  Jacob ;  who  has  no  fear  of  them  and 
counts  his  own  individuality,  like  many  a  Norseman,  to  be  as 
strong  as  any  god.  A  rough  gay  humour,  which  we  scarcely 
ever  find  among  the  English  Christians,  a  sturdy  eye,  also  like 
Jacob,  to  the  main  chan(;e,  belong  to  his  character.  He  also  is 
a  clear-hewn  type;  but  he,  too,  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  asked, 
first  of  all,  what  he  thinks  of  changing  the  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  "  (.)  king,"  he  answers,  "the  religion  we  have  had 
up  to  this  time  has  no  virtu<'  in  it.  Not  one  of  your  folk  has 
been  mon^  diligent  than  1  in  the  worshij)  of  our  gotls,  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  receive  greater  favours  from  you,  and  are 
better  off  tlian  I.  Now,  if  the  gods  were  good  for  anything, 
they  would  ratlier  forward  me  wlio  have  been  so  careful  to 
serve  tliem.  It  remains,  tlierefore,  if  tlie  new  doctrine  be 
likely  to  do  more  for  us,  that  we  immediately  take  it  up." 

Then,  after  listening  to  the  old  warrior's  speech  about  life, 
lie  changes  from  this  tone,  which  is  that  of  tlie  humorous  man 
of  tlie  world,  to  a  graver  one.  "I  should  like,"  he  says,  "t(» 
hear  I'aullinus  ;"  and  when  In;  had  lu'ard  iiini,  he  said,  '*  I  have 
long  thought  tiiat  all  we  worshipjM'd  was  naught,  for  tlie  more 
1  sought  lor  truth  in  that  religion  the  less  1  found  of  it.  I>ut 
in  this  preacrhing  I  tind  the  gift,  of  life  and  happiness  for  ever. 
So  my  ('((unsel  is  that  we  burn  down  thost;  temples  and  altars 
which  we  hallowed  of  old,  but  out  of  which  w»«  hav»'  got  no 
good."  And  when  this  bold  speech  was  accejited,  lie  declan'd 
that  he  himself  would  profane  tin;  temple,  and  seizing  a  spear 
and  sword,  and  mounting  a  stallion  —  things  unlawful  f(M-  a 
j)riest  to  do — he  rode  straight  to  the  sacred  grove,  aiul,  cast 
ing  his  spear  into  the  temple  till  it  stuck  in  the  opposite  wall, 
cummanih'd  it  to  be  burned  with  tire.'     In  place  of  the  temple 

>  O  IlilllitlMI  tlinti  ffllX  UIKllU'ili  fiU'ti, 

I'tilliiit  ulitu  iiliiiH,  (|iuut  l))Ni>  Hiii-ravrnil .  iirii.H. 

AU'ulu,  V.  iMi,  />r  I'ont.  Kbvr. 
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grew  up,  as  usual,  the  Christian  Church  —  the  church  of  God- 
muiidingham  —  and  tradition  said  that  in  it  was  preserved  the 
font  in  which  PauUinus  baptized  Coifi. 

Thestory  illustrates  the  meeting  of  two  faiths  and  the  meet- 
ingor~twoJiteratures.  It  is  plain  that  men  like  theking,  the 
baldorman  and  ^oifi2_^ would  hold  it  their  duty  to  propagate  the 
iiew  taith  by  the  spreading  of  its  hymns,  but  would  not  neg- 
lect their  own  ancient  songs  when  they  dealt  with  heroes,  not 
with  gods.  The  war-song  then  would  last,  but  the  worship- 
song  would  perish.  Bishop  and  priest  would  not  interfere 
with  the  first,  but  would  passionately  expunge  the  second. 
They  would  be  helped  by  the  remarkable,  almost  unique 
enthusiasm  which,  as  we  see  from  many  a  story  in  Baeda,  the 
English  kings  and  nobles  showed  for  Christianity ;  and  the  re- 
suXLls^that  in  no  literature  are  the  heathen  gods  so  completely 
cleaned  out  as  they^are_jnjQldJEng]S  But  the 

other  type" — the  heroic  tales  —  continued.  Ealdhelm  may 
have  sung  them  on  the  bridge,  Alfred  had  perhaps  a  book  of 
them,  and  the  story  goes  that  his  mother  sang  them.  Part 
died,  part  survived,  and  when  Christianity  was  securely  estab- 
lished in  England,  an  effort  was  made,  I  believe,  in  Northum- 
bria,  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  lost.  While  the 
victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  is  still  doubtful,  the  old  is 
hunted  down;  but  when  the  kingdom  of  the  new  is  firmly 
fixed,  then  the  new  rediscovers  what  was  excellent  in  the  old 
and  often  falls  in  love  with  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
was  the  case  in  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that 
we  owe  to  it  the  preservation  of  the  heroic  lays  contained  in 
Beoimlf. 

Now  I  use  this  scene,  full  as  it  is  of  the  grave  and  serious 
temper  of  which  I  speak,  to  introduce  and  illustrate  what  I 
have  now  to  say  concerning  the  elements  which,  making  that 
temper,  appear  in  English  literature,  and  of  the  change  wrought 
in  them  by  Christianity. 

^  There  was  first  the  belief  in  the  Wyrd  —  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  fates  of  men,  aiid  who,  as  Englishmen 
thought,  was  mostly  against  them,  so  that  their  life  was  a 
heavy-weighted  battle,  and  sorrow  and  weariness  its  chief 

c  companions.  The  Gallic  lightness,  the  Italian  contentment, 
were  unattainable  in  the  "  welter  of  care  "  in  which  they  lived. 
Wyrd  was  hard  upon  them,  but  her  work  nourished  a  steady 
fortitude  in  which  they  found  a  grim  contentment.  Wh£iJ 
England  became  Christian,  this  deep-rooted  faith,  though 
changedTIn  form,  continued!    The  very  name^of  the  goddess 
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was  kept.  But  God  was  now  put  above  destiny.  "  The  Wyrds 
change  not  God,"  says  the  Gnomic  Verses.  But  for  the  most 
part  Wyrd  passed  into  God  and  was  used  to  express  the  Deity. 
"The  Wyrd  is  stronger,  the  Lord  mightier,  than  any  man's 
thought,"  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  Seafarer,  and  it  might  be 
matched  in  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jjoems.  Then  the  con- 
test with  the  ills  which  Wyrd  allots  to  man,  in  the  noljle 
doing  and  enduring  of  which  honour  was  won,  changes  also  its 
aspect.  We  have  seen  the  spirit  which  met  the  Wyrd  in 
Beoivulf. 

So  shall  each  of  us,       evpry-one  abide  the  end 

Of  the  worldly  life  ;       let  him  win  who  may 

Honour  ere  he  die  !       To  the  helmed  warriors. 

When  their  days  are  done,       dearest  afterwards  is  that. 

BeoiruJf,  1.  1386. 

A  different  note  fills  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Seafarer  — 

So  to  every  earl       this  the  laud  from  after  speakers, 

This  the  laud  from  all  the  livin<;,       this  the  best  of  last  words  — 

*'  That  he  worked  and  wrought,       ere  he  went  his  way 

On  this  earth  with  bold  endeavour       'jjainst  the  onset  of  the  fiends  * 

With  his  deeds  of  daring,       right  down  upon  the  devil.'' 

So  his  laud  shall  ever      live  among  the  angels.  Srafarrr,  1.  72. 

The  sadness,  then,  of  destiny  still  remains,  but  it  is  now  met 
by  the  noble  consolation  of  eternal  holiness  and  juMce  in  the 
world  to  roiuQ  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  best  men  and  women,  as 
represented  in  early  Knglisli  poetry,  is  that  of  Eadwine  and  the 
P/ildorman,  careful,  sorrowful,  of  (iui<'t  tlioughtfnlness,  but  no 
longer  grim.  It  is  now  mingled  with  faith  and  witli  a  certain 
triuinjth  of  joy. 

Again,  among  the  old  sorrows  which  continued  in  Christi- 
anity to  brood  over  the  Kiiglish  mind,  none  was  deeper  than 
tlie  passing  away  of  tlie  splendour  and  nnrth  and  fame  of  men. 

Tli(^  note;  wliich  we  hear  in  tlie  Trinee's  lav  in  livotntlf  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  It  fills  the  HImv  Snntj  in  later 
times;  it  is  the  sui)ject  of  tin'  Wanderer;  it  is  imported  into 
the  Seafarer;  it  is  tlie  sul>jeet  of  many  moral  verses;  it  is  the 
fre(pient  wail  of  Cynewulf  in  the  jiersonal  passages  in  his 
[K)ems.  Even  .1\lfre(l,  full  of  work  as  he  was,  stavs  his  practi- 
cal advieeto  make  this  cry.  Uut  it  is  deepest  in  tlie  North.  It 
h.'is  int.ensity  in  the  p(»enis  nf  the  Smfner,  the  Wainlerer.  In 
the  later  poems  of  ('ynewulf,  its  greati-r  intensity  is  due,  I  con- 
jecture, to  their  being  written  during  the  ileeay  or  the  anarchy 
of  Nortliuiubria.  At  iiotli  perioils  luen  looked  back  on  a  time 
of  splendour  and  peace  from  a  time  of  disorder  anil  dcstruc- 
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tion.  Moreover,  these  passages  are  almost  always  put  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  either  suffers  or  has  suffered  exile ;  and  the 
personal  sorrows  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  home  and  his 
country  deepen  the  general  regret.^ 

Mingled  with  this  sorrow  there  was  the  common  regret  for 
the  loss  of  youth,  for  the  death  of  old  companions,  and  for  the 
solitude  of  an  old  man's  life.  The  Wande7'e7',  in  a  poem  which 
is  almost  altogether  heathen,  thinks  that  he  sees  the  troops  of 
his  ancient  friends  coming  to  meet  him,  and  he  welcomes  them 
with  joy  ;  but  they  are  but  phantoms  and  they  fleet  away,  and 
sorrow  is  renewed. 

Then  his  mood  goes  moving  on      through  remembrance  of  his  kinsmen, 

Greets  them  with  glee-staves  —      gazes  on  them  eagerly ; 

These  societies  of  souls      swim  away  again.  1.  51. 

All  these  heathen  elements  of  grave  sorrow  were  now  changed 
or  modified  by  the  Christian  hopes.  Cynewulf,  for  example, 
feels,  as  he  mourns  for  a  ruined  world,  the  same  comfort  which 
a  Christian  hand  has  added  to  the  poem  of  the  Wanderer.  Cry- 
ing to  the  Cross  for  help,  he  says  with  all  the  pathos  of  Vaughan 
and  with  much  of  his  spirit,  that  few  were  the  friends  he  had 
left  on  earth ;  that  all  the  rest  had  gone  from  the  joy  of  the 
world  to  live  with  the  High  Father  in  his  dwelling ;  but  he 
waited  the  call  from  this  fleeting  life  to  unite  himself  to  their 
pleasure. 

It  was  this  consolation  which  changed  the  whole  tone  with 
which  the  English,  in  their  grave  and  serious  hours,  spoke  of 
life,  of  its  fates  and  sorrows,  and  it  developed  round  it  a  new 
region  of  literature.  Midst  all  the  passing  of  the  world,  the 
changes  and  turbulence  of  war  and  fortune,  one  thing  was 
steady.  "Well  is  it  for  him,"  says  the  later  epilogue  to  the 
Wanderer,  "  who  seeks  for  the  Father's  grace,  for  comfort  with 
the  Father  in  Heaven,  where  the  Fortress  for  us  all  stands 
sure."  Nor  w^as  this  the  conclusion  only  of  the  monk.  Baeda 
gives  instance  after  instance  of  kings  and  nobles,  weary  of  wars 
and  change  and  policy,  entering  the  monastic  life  to  prepare 
for  the  better  light.  The  legend  of  Ine  and  his  queen  does  not 
stand  alone,  and  it  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  prove  how  deeply 
this  new  sense  of  the  eternal  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
world  to  come,  in  contrast  with  the  passing  of  this  world,  had 
settled  into  the  English  mind.    In  that  high  land  also  were 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Caedmonic  poems  are  wholly  free  from  this  wail- 
ing note.  Those  portions  of  them,  if  any,  which  belong  to  the  seventh  century 
were  written  in  a  time  of  national  pride ;  those  of  them  which  were  written 
afterwards  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  time  when  iElfred  had  won  his  day. 
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now  dwelling  all  whom  in  life  they  had  loved  and  whom  they 
longed  to  rejoin.  Tlie  tie  between  monk  and  monk,  between 
anchorite  and  anehorite,  between  those  who  were  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  had  all  the  closeness  and  honour  of  the 
ancient  bond  of  war-comradeship,  and  withal  a  deeper  friend- 
ship. A  passionate  eternity  was  in  it,  and  the  dying  looked 
to  be  received  by  those  who  had  entered  before  them  into  the 
other  life.  Cuthbert,  living  in  his  rocky  nest  at  Farne,  alone 
amid  the  wild  sea,  thought  every  day  of  Herbert  his  friend, 
who  in  etpial  solitude  lived  on  his  isle  in  Derwentwater ;  and 
Herl)ert,  who  loved  him  as  disciple  loved  his  master,  prayed 
always  that  he  might  die  on  the  same  day  as  Cuthbert.  Every 
year  they  met  for  one  day,  and  the  last  time,  at  Carlisle,  Her- 
bert asked  that  his  constant  prayer  should  be  granted  ;  and 
the  gracious  legend,  which  Wordsworth  has  touched,  records 
that  the  friends  passed  away  together.  When  Ceadda  died  in 
672  the  natural  ])iety  of  the  time  made  his  brother  Cedila 
descend  from  heaven  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  1  know  a 
man,"  said  Ecgberht  (who  had  been  in  Ireland  with  Ceadda), 
"  who  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and  who,  when  that  bishoj)  died, 
saw  the  spirit  of  his  brother  C(!dda  descending  from  lieaven 
with  a  com})any  of  angels,  and  they  took  his  soul  with  them 
and  returned  back  again  to  heaven,"  and  liaeda,  who  tells  the 
tale  (Book  iv.  .S),  moved  V)y  the  sweetness  of  the  thing,  believes 
its  truth.  When  Guthlac  is  dying,  as  Cynewulf  writes,  he 
tells  his  disciple,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  fellowship  that  they  of 
old  had  proved  together,  and  lest  he  should  after  his  death  be 
over-sorrowful,"  —  the  great  secret  of  his  life  —  his  converse 
at  morn  and  (;ven  with  a  "glorious  ang(d  "  ;  and  bids  him  seek 
his  sister,  most  beloved,  and  call  on  her  to  come  and  deck  his 
body  with  eartli.  "1  saw  lier  not,"  he  says,  "in  life,  not  for 
h'Ktk  of  lov(i  ))Mt  for  greatness  of  love  —  that  we  might  s«'e  one 
another  in  ctiTnal  joy  when  our  love  should  be  faitlifiil  lor 
ever." 

These  wen;  n«^w  feelings  to  tlie  English,  and  I  do  not  tlunk 
that  any  one  could  have  predicted  that  tlieir  tenderness  and 
gract!  were  latent  in  the  nature  of  our  warlike  forefathers. 
It  is  a  wholly  unrx |»e(  te(l  vein  of  feeling,  added  on  to  and 
modifying  the  serious  soirow  of  tlieir  fatalism.  Vet  it  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  oui^jijerature.  it  is  t  he  jj;jotind  tout* 
a  class  oM-eligious  jxtet  i-y  wiii(di  never  (|ult  e  failed  in  KuLjlaml, 
an7I"wTiich  has  cojitnuuMl  with  iis  genile,~liaTf  jovruLlialT  sor- 
rowing s»'ntiment  to  tlie  present  dav.  Tsow  aiiTl  then  it  wu,s 
traversed  —  so  modern  is  early  England — -by  troubled  ijues- 
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tioning.  "  Mirk  and  mysterious  is  that  other  world.  No  one 
returns  from  it  to  tell  us  of  its  secret ; "  and  the  greedy  way 
in  which  the  dreams  of  monks  and  laymen  were  seized  on  to 
prove  what  was  to  be  found  beyond  the  earth  is  but  the  vulgar 
form  of  the  metaphysical  doubt  and  trouble  concerning  that 
undiscovered  country  which  Cynewulf  felt,  and  of  which  Ham- 
let is  the  type  in  literature. 

The  sorrows  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  common  to  heathen 
and  Christian  times,  but  there  was  one  sorrow  which  was  en- 
tirely new,  and  which  created  a  new  world  of  poetry.  It  was 
the  sorrow  for  sin,  for  a  violent,  sensual,  or  wasted  life.  There 
is  a  well-known  passage  of  Cynewulf's  in  which  he  laments  his 
past,  and  which  is  the  first  utterance  of  that  poetry  of  the 
regretful  soul  so  much  of  which  belongs  to  England,  and  in 
which  so  many  poets  have  represented  their  inmost  personality 
with  a  vividness  which  has  endeared  them  to  our  imagination. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  religion  of  it  for  which  we  care,  nor  in 
which  lies  the  poetry.  It  is  the  personal  cry  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  them  by  their  religion.  The  source  of  human 
love  lies  deep  in  our  nature.  But  the  source  of  this  religious 
passion  lies  deeper  still,  more  profound  than  any  plummet 
sounds ;  and  when  we  hear  its  voice,  we  hear  that  which 
lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss  of  personality.  Here  is 
the  cry  of  Cynewulf,  and  it  is  repeated  in  three  or  four  differ- 
ent places  of  his  poetry  with  varying  intensity.  This,  which 
is  the  least  poetical,  is  from  the  end  of  the  Juliana,  and  I 
translate  it  loosely  ;  the  others  I  leave  aside  for  a  time,  because 
they  belong  more  distinctly  to  his  biography.  The  single  let- 
ters (they  are  runes  in  the  original)  are  the  letters  of  his  name, 
and  it  was  his  habit  thus  to  riddle  on  his  name. 

Much  need  have  I  that  this  holy  One  should  help  me  .  .  .  when  out  of 
my  body  my  soul  fares  on  its  journey,  I  know  not  whither,  to  that  undis- 
covered shore.  Mourning  wander  then  C.  Y.  and  N.  Stern  is  then  the 
King,  the  Victory  Giver ;  and  flecked  with  sins  E.  AV.  and  U.  await,  with 
anguish  filled,  the  doom  He  shall  allot  to  them  according  to  their  deeds. 
L.  and  F.  tremble  ;  troubled  with  cares  they  linger  on.  I  think  of  all  the 
sorrow,  all  the  wounds  of  sin  that  I  in  earlier  and  later  life  have  wrought 
within  the  world.  Crying  "  Woe,  woe,"  I  shall  bewail  it  all  with  tears. 
Far,  far  too  late  it  was  ere  I  shamed  me  of  my  evil  deeds.  .  .  .  There- 
fore I  pray  of  every  man,  whoso  may  sing  this  song,  that  he  may  earnestly 
bear  my  very  name  in  mind,  and  ask  of  God  that  the  Helm  of  heaven  bring 
me  help,  the  King  of  Mights,  on  that  great  day  ;  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
all  comfort,  in  that  awful  tide. 

When  this  personal  voice  is  not  heard  in  the  religious 
poetry,  that  poetry  is  extraordinarily  dull,  and  the  imagina- 
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tion,  if  the  pangs  of  hell  are  the  subject,  is  paralysed.  When- 
ever that  menacing  subject  arises,  it  chokes  the  literary 
faculty,  except  the  writer  be  one  of  those  imperial  creatures, 
like  Milton  or  Dante,  who  are  able  to  make  human  passion 
greater  than  human  pain.'  Even  Baeda,  when  he  relates,  and 
with  some  gusto,  the  dreams  of  those  who  had  visited  hell, 
seems  to  me  to  lose  his  style. 

But  it  was  different  when  triumph  over  sin  and  the  lovely 
world  of  heaven  were  described;  and  as  the  sorrow  for  sin 
made  a  new  world  of  poetry,  so  also  did  the  rapture  that  fol- 
lowed the  conviction  of  redemption.  Most  of  the  images  and 
legends  used  to  express  this  were  common  to  Christendom.  But 
the  English,  like  the  Saxon  writer  of  th<'  Ufliaud,  made  this 
triumphant  joy  national ;  first,  by  using  concerning  it  i)hrases 
and  thoughts  borrowed  from  their  heathen  customs ;  and  sec- 
ondly, by  filling  it  with  a  <listinctive  English  rapture,  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  P^nglish  melancholy.  And  it  became  all  the 
more  distinctive  since  it  was  expressed  by  Englishmen  in  their 
native  tongue.  Elsewhere,  being  only  expressed  in  Latin,  it 
had  always,  whatever  the  nation,  a  Roman  note,  a  classic  twang. 
Klsewhere  also  this  triumph  and  heavenly  joy  were  sung  by 
monks,  but  the  best  of  the  poems  of  this  class  were  written  in 
England  by  Cynewulf,  who,  as  I  think,  never  became  a  monk. 

The  triumj)h  over  sin  was  j)oetically  concentrated  into  the 
vi(;t()ry  of  (^lirist  ov(^r  Satan,  and  we  shall  meet  hercaft<'r  many 
exampl(\s  of  the  delight  and  excitement  with  which  the  poets 
celebrated  it,  and  of  the  high  and  exultant  Suga-form  which 
th(^y  gave  to  it.'  I  content  myself  her«'  with  on«'  ]>ass;ige  from 
the  Chriat  in  which  Cynewulf  concentrat»*s  the  victoriousn«'ss 
of  Jesus,  and  which  illnstrates  the  viir\y  media'val  love  of  sym- 
l)olisni.  I  presunn',  but  1  do  not  know,  that  the  six  leaj)8  of 
Christ  were  a  common  liomiletic  explanation  of  a  jthrase  in 
the  SoiKj  of  SoUhhoii-^  BuI  the  exultation  of  tin*  poetry,  the 
applause  of  tho  Victor,  appear  in  every  line.  He  quotes  the 
text  in  this  fashion  — 

716.   Known  Hliall  tills  lieconio       thtil  tin*  Kin^  of  anu'elM, 

IIu  uf  iniglilK  ihu  wry  luiutter,       on  ilie  mount  Himll  nprinKi 

'  K<l  !•!  h'itkimi  col  |M>tto  o  mllii  froiitr, 
(.'«Mnt<  uvoHNf  li)  InftTiio  ill  uruii  illM|tltto.  —  In/,  x. 

So  It  wuH  with  Kurlniitii,  <7iic7/'  altro  maanttnimit ;  uml  mo  it  in  throut;lioitl  the 
hfll  of  Milton. 

'■'S«M'tlii'  Trtniitatinn  in  tlio  ('hri$t  uml  Satiiti,t\w  PrMcrnt  into  //r//,  the 
Chrint,  tUr  llrfum  of  tfn  //(...»/. 

'  "  Tlir  voico  of  riiv  Ix'lovi'ii !  Ix'liolit,  Iii>  conu'tli  li'Bpintt  u|Min  thv  luountAlna, 
■klppiDK  "ix»>  i>>*'  IiIIIm."  — Canlii'ieii  il.  M. 
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O'er  the  lofty  dunes  shall  leap  !       Lo,  the  hills  and  knolls 
Girdles  He  with  glory  of  Him  ;       gives  redemption  to  the  world, 
Unto  all  the  earth-indwellers,       through  that  leap  exceeding  praise. 

The  first  leap  was  when  he  entered  the  spotless  Virgin  and 
took  the  form  of  man.  The  second  leap  "  was  his  birth  when  in 
the  bin  he  lay,  of  all  majesties  the  majesty."  The  third  leap 
was  the  mounting  of  the  Rood.  The  fourth  was  into  the 
rocky  grave,  when  he  left  the  tree  for  the  earth-house.  The 
fifth  was  when  he  bowed  the  multitude  of  the  dwellers  in  Hell, 
and  in  quick  torment  bound  their  king.  The  sixth  leap  was 
the  Holy  One's  enraptured  play  when  he  stept  up  into  Heaven, 
to  his  ancient  home,  to  his  house  of  glittering  light ;  and  the 
angel  bands  were  blithe  with  laughter  and  with  joy  upon  that 
holy  tide.  The  glory  of  this  Conquest,  which  became  the 
dowry  of  all  sinners  who;  like  Cynewulf,  repented  and  loved 
the  Lord,  was  as  consistent  an  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
as  the  personal  sorrow  for  sin. 

Prayer  and  Praise  became  then  two  of  the  vital  elements  o_f 
Early  English  literature.  The  piteousness  of  prayer  does  not 
produce  fine  poetry  except  when  it  is  exceedingly  personal.  But 
praise  can  create  poetry  of  a  high  quality.  The  very  first  up- 
welling  of  English  song,  after  Christianity  had  come,  the  dream- 
beginning  of  our  poetry,  was  an  outburst  of  praise,  and  the  same 
note  is  sounded  again  and  again  in  the  Caedmonic  poems.  As  to 
Cynewulf,  he  excels  in  rushing  praise,  and  the  adjective  is  not 
too  strong  to  use  for  many  of  the  passages  in  the  Christ.  Ea, 
la !  he  begins  the  soaring  laudations  with  that  double  interjec- 
tion, the  sound  of  which  lured  his  poetic  ear.  It  was  like  the 
shout  of  praise  with  which  he  could  fancy  the  warriors  of 
the  Lord  went  into  battle.  Indeed,  this  trumpet  voice  of  the 
heart  belongs  to  the  English  nature,  and  the  lofty  music  of 
Milton's  praise  came  down  to  him  in  legitimate  descent  from 
the  earliest  exultation  of  English  psalm. 

Their  loud,  uplifted,  angel  trumpets  blow 

is  a  line  which  might  have  been  written  by  Cynewulf.  It  was 
first  God  as  Creator  whom  they  praised  ;  then,  as  I  have  said, 
the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Northern  poets  towards  Nature,  they  often  turned  to  praise 
the  creation  of  God  and  its  beauty,  and  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  this  was  in  the  shape  of  a  riddle.  Ealdhelm,  follow- 
ing his  original,  had  made  a  long  riddle  in  Latin  —  De  Crea- 
tura.    This  Cynewulf  translates  with  his  usual  freedom  and 
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imagination.^  But,  weary  with  a  succession  of  phrases  which 
did  not  hit  the  point,  and  like  a  poet  sick  for  finer  form,  he 
flings  all  the  force  of  his  thought  into  another  riddle,  and  con- 
centrates into  its  ten  original  lines  the  meaning  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seven  lines  of  his  imitation  of  Ealdhelm.  It  is 
a  noble  piece  of  praise.    The  Creation  is  supjiosed  to  speak  — 

Than  this  Garth  of  Earth       I  am  greater  far, 

Than  the  hand-worm  am  I  less,       more  wide-flasliing  than  the  moon, 

Than  the  sun  I'm  swifter  !       All  the  sea-floods  are 

Folded  in  my  arms,       and  the  fields  so  green, 

And  the  breast  of  eartli  !       Down  to  the  abyss  I  cling  ; 

Under  Hell  I  bow  myself ;       and  the  Heavens  I  overtop, — 

Glory's  Fatherland  !       Far  and  wide  I  reach 

O'er  the  Angels'  own  estate  ;       and  the  Earth  I  fill, 

And  the  ancient  Mijl-(iarth,       and  the  ocean  streams, 

Spacious,  with  my  Self.       Say  what  I  am  called.  Rid.  Ixvii. 

This  is  the  universal  f^ras])  of  th(>  poet,  and  we  may  compare 
with  it  lines  written  some  thousand  years  later  to  express  the 
same  conception  — 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  which  impels 

All  fliiiikiiig  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  llirougli  all  things. 

But  there  was  anotlicr  ])oetic  element  introduced  into  the 
North  by  ( Miristianity  whieh  liad  lar-reaciiing  elVects,  and  in 
Northern  England  (helped  as  it  wjis  there  by  the  instinct  of 
the  (Jelti(;  blood  for  natiiral  beauty)  it  stinmhited  a  love  of 
fair  scenery,  and  ('specially  of  (piiet,  gentle,  summer-tempered 
scenery.  1  have  spoken  of  tlie  desperate  weatlier  tlie  Xortli- 
ern  Englisliman  endured,  uud  iiow,  wIhmi  the  Viking  temper  les- 
sened, he  sutTered  Iroiu  it  and  exjtressed  his  sJitTerings.  He 
had  no  escape  from  it  in  iieatliendom.  He  Kxtked  lorward,  if 
he  looked  forward  at  all,  to  a  world  of  d(M'j)er  gloom,  of  <larker 
w»»ather,  than  he  endured  ()n  eartli.  Th(»  realm  of  I  lei,  the 
death-goddess,  was  a  world  of  sunless  mists.  The  pain  and 
weariness  of  the  fierce  climate  he  b<U'e  upon  earth  was  »'X- 

pressed  in  his  )  try;  it  was  expressed  in  a  saddiT  fashion 

when  Christianity  added  to  his  liatreil  ol  it  a  more  sentinn'ntal 

*  I  ({Ivo  oim  itiNtiincr.    KiiIiIIh'Iiii  Juih  oup  lini«  conrornluK  llic  Whulr  — 

(iriiiiillor  in  ^luitriN  (|uuiii  liullniu  iIucIII>uh  iilru. 

Cynrwidf  toiichoM  thin  with  lire  — 

I  mil  HlroiimT,  I  am  cr»Mili'r  thmi  lli«>  inlKlity  whul«, 
Who  U|Hiii  thr  ^'ri)iiiii|  iiliVHit  of  thr  Krlnly  «K'riiu 
I^M>kH  wllh  hlH  bliu^k  uyu. 
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way  of  looking  upon  life ;  and  this  cry  against  the  wintry 
world  and  the  suifering  it  brought,  became  one  of  the  poetic 
elements,  as  it  is  now,  of  English  feeling.  But  it  had  naturally 
another  side.  The  pain  created  the  desire  to  be  free  from  it ; 
the  evil  climate  caused  men  to  picture  the  fairer  world.  The 
Mignon  feeling  —  that  of  the  southern  child  lost  in  the  bitter 
north  —  who  sings  her  own  longing  for  the  shores  where 

Ein  sanfter  Wind  vom  blauen  Himmel  weht,  — 

that  she  may  wake  the  same  longing,  and  with  it,  love,  in  the 
heart  of  him  she  loves  —  arose  among  the  English,  but  with 
a  religious  note  in  it,  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

This  desire,  stirred  by  the  iron  climate  of  the  North,  for  the 
soft  wind  and  blue  sky  and  warm  sunlight,  has  also  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  English  poetry.  It  appears  first,  but  scantily, 
as  a  pleasant  delight  in  green  grass  and  sunny  streams  and 
flowers  —  a  delight  the  origin  of  which  we  need  not  seek  in 
Christianity,  for  we  may  find  it  in  the  old  Northern  joy  in  the 
coming  of  summer.  But  there  is  a  contemplative  quiet  of 
pleasure,  a  note  of  differentiated  tenderness  in  the  following 
passage  of  Caedmon  which  separates  his  poetic  pleasure  from 
the  mere  exultation  of  heathendom  in  the  coming  of  summer, 
and  which  is  much  more  marked  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  it 
can  be  in  any  translation.  The  words  are  soft,  and  softly 
linked  together.    He  is  describing  Paradise  — 

Winsomely  the  running  water,       all  wellsprings  that  be, 
Washed  the  happy  lands ;       nor  as  yet  the  welkin 
Bore  above  the  roomy  ground       all  the  rains  that  are 
Wan-gloomed  with  the  gale  ;       yet  with  growing  blooms 
Was  the  Earth  made  fair.  Genesis^  1.  210. 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  original  text  is 
expanded  to  describe  the  pleasure  the  translator  had  in  the 
waters  that  fell  from  the  pure  rock  — 

Lord  Eternal,       all  the  river  springs. 

Laud  Thee  high  exalted  !       Often  lettest  Thou 

Fall  the  pleasant  waters,       for  rejoicing  of  the  world, 

Lucid  from  the  hill-cliffs  clean.  Azarias,  1.  134. 

Nor  did  Cynewulf  think  less  of  streams  than  the  writers  of 
the  Caedmon  poems.  The  Phoenix  finds  its  happiness  "in 
the  bubbling  streams  that  run  through  the  woods,"  in  the 
"  fountains  that  well  upwards  in  the  glades  through  the  soft 
sward.'^ 
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This  love  of  the  gentler  aspect  of  Nature,  though  nurtured 
by  Christianity  or  by  the  temper  of  mind  that  Christianity 
created,  does  not  seem  in  England  to  have  wholly  arisen  in 
monasticism.  The  Irish  preferred  to  establish  their  monasteries 
in  the  savage  lands,  or  built  them  near  the  lonely  caves  or  huts 
which  the  anchorite  hollowed  for  his  retreat  in  the  most  deso- 
late places  he  could  discover.  Columba  sought,  when  he  reached 
Scotland,  a  lonelier  and  yet  lonelier  isle.  He  handed  on  this 
feeling  for  savage  places  to  tlie  English  of  Northumbria. 
Notliing  could  well  be  more  wild  than  the  height  of  Whitby 
or  the  rocks  of  Lindisfarne.  Cedda  chose  to  place  the  monas- 
tery where  he  died  "  among  craggy  and  far-off  mountains,  re- 
treats as  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts."  It  is  then  in  spite  of 
this  Celtic  severity  that  we  tind  tlie  love  of  quiet  and  gentle 
nature  among  the  English.  Baeda's  history  has  a  few  touches 
which  suggest  and  confirm  this  statement.  The  traveller  who, 
passing  over  tlie  batth'tichl  at  Maserfeld,  observed  one  s])ot 
gre<*n(;rand  mon;  beautiful  than  any  other,  and  justly  concluded 
that  this  arose  from  some  ])erson  of  unusual  holiness  being 
buried  there,  was  one  who  had  a  wise  and  seeing  eye.  There 
Oswald's  blood  was  shed,  jind  the  gentleness  of  his  dying  cry 
was  well  symbolised  by  the  sollcr,  greener  grass.  This  is  but 
a  slight  touch,  and  perhaps  to  use  it  in  this  fashion  is  to  over- 
strain the  j)assage,  but  there  are  enough  jjhrases  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  to  prov(^  what  I  say.  "Serene,"  cries  Cynewulf, 
describing  th(;  view  fi-om  the  hill  where  Cuthlac  lived  in  her- 
mitage, and  forgetting  the  desolation  of  the  lonely  island,  "was 
tln^  glorious  j)lain,  fresh  his  dwelling-place,  sweet  the  song  of 
birds,  blossoming  the  earth,  and  the  cuckoos  announced  the 
year.  In  guard  of  (iod  stood  the  green  j)lain,  for  (Jod  loved 
all  that  lit'  had  shajted  under  the  Heaven."  ''All  the  birds," 
for  (Jutldac  was,  like  i''r;incis.  tender  to  the  fowl,  "rejoiced  in 
the  food  lie  gave  them,"  Hitting  to  his  hand  Tor  refuge,  singing 
j)raises  to  liini  in  their  song;  and  when  he  dies,  Cynewulf  can 
tind  no  hotter  imag«^  of  the  swe»'t  odours  that  came  from  his 
mouth  than  this:  "Such  fragrance  as  in  stmuner's  tide  blos- 
soming plants,  honey-tiowing  and  rejoicing,  sen<l  forth  over 
the  w'ldr  jdains."  The  fragrance  of  the  woods  wius  one  of  the 
i'omnion  pluasures  <tf  tlie  l-'nglish  |»oets.  The  p«'rfum«»  of  the 
panther's  hreath — the  panther  is  here  the  symh«d  of  ('hrist  — 
"is  sweeter  and  stronger  than  tlu<  blooms  n\  phmts,  ami  than 
tluf  flowers  of  tlie  trees." 

The  same  delight  in  the  tenderer  otlices  ol  Natuir  is  seen  in 
t  lie  t  ransliit  ion  ot  t  he  |>aN.sai,'e  in  ihr  S,, mi  of  tin  Tf,  nr  ('hildren, 
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where  the  coming  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  into  the  oven  is  thus 
translated  in  our  version :  "  He  smote  the  flame  of  the  fire  out  of 
the  oven,  and  made  the  midst  of  the  furnace  as  it  had  been  a 
moist  whistling  wind."    The  Anglo-Saxon  poet  turns  it  thus  — 

Then  'twas  in  the  oven      when  the  angel  came 
Windy  cool  and  winsome,       to  the  weather  likest 
When  is  sent  to  earth       in  the  summer  tide. 
Dropping  down  of  dew-rain      at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Azarias,  1.  61. 

In  the  Daniel  the  same  passage  is  translated,  but  another 
aspect  of  Nature  is  added  to  it.  The  angel's  coming  makes 
the  fire  like  a  "warm  shower  from  the  clouds."  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  original  comparison  charmed  the  English  poet, 
and  he  has  inserted  it  elsewhere,  but  again  he  changes  it,  and 
makes  it  still  more  poetical.  It  was  within  the  fire  for  them, 
as  when  — 

In  the  summer  tide       shining  is  the  sun, 

And  the  elf-enchanted  ^  dew,       at  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Winnowed  is  by  wind.  Daniel,  1.  276. 

These  are  passages  full  of  a  mild  savour  of  contemplative 
pleasure  in  Nature,  such  as  we  neither  find  in  the  heathen 
poems,  nor  in  Icelandic  verse.  They  have  a  quality  of  their 
own,  like  Jacques'  melancholy,  and  they  lead  us  on,  like  many 
other  elements  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  to  the  feeling  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  sentiment  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson. 

As  to  the  longing  their  fierce  climate  gave  them  for  a  warmer 
and  brighter  land,  it  appears  most  fully  in  the  delight  of  the 
poets  in  the  Christian  conception  of  Paradise.  Nowhere  is 
this  clearer  than  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  Phoenix.  There 
Cynewulf,  if  it  was  he  who  wrote  that  poem,  has  let  loose  all 
his  pleasure  in  soft  air  and  lovely  scenery.  The  thirty  Latin 
lines  on  which  he  worked  are  cold  in  comparison  with  the 
eighty-four  verses  into  which  he  expands  them.  It  seems  as 
if  he  could  not  stay  his  hand  till  he  had  wholly  forgotten  in 
his  dream  the  icy  seas  and  the  fierce  storms,  the  misery  and 
might  of  which  he  has  also  told  so  well.  The  Elysian  fields  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus,  the  Earthly  Para- 

1  And  deaw-drias  on  daege  weor'Se'S 
Winde  geondsaweu. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  "elf-enchanted  dew,"  which  is  Dietrich's  suggestion, 
that  I  put  it  into  the  translation ;  but  dedw-drias  really  means,  I  imagine, 
nothing  more  than  "  the  dew-fall." 
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dise  of  Dante,  the  Eden  of  ]\Iilton,  the  lovely  country  where 
in  Shelley's  poem  Asia  and  Prometheus  wander,  are  not  ill- 
paralleled  by  this  English  })()em  of  the  eighth  century.  Chris- 
tianity created  it  in  the  English  heart,  and  as  such  I  give  it  in 
this  chapter.  But  it  is  a  parallel  only  in  its  enjoyment  of  its 
subject.  Its  poetry  does  not  ai)proach  that  of  tliese  masters  of 
song.  The  man  who  wrote  it  sought  by  repetition,  not  by  con- 
centration, to  express  what  he  saw  in  his  soul,  and  this  is  the 
weakness  of  all  Art  at  its  origins,  as  in  its  decay.  This  is 
tlie  passage  — 

1.   Va.T  away  from  lifnce,       I  have  heard  it  told  — 
Of  all  lands  the.  noblest  is,       in  the  Eastern  parts; 
Known  to  folk  by  fame  ;       yet  that  fold  '  of  cartli 
Unto  few  of  the  folk-owners       faring  over  Mid^ard, 
Easy  of  access  is  ;       bnt  is  far  withdrawn 
From  the  men  who  nnschief  make       by  the  midit  of  God  I 
All  the  land  is  lovely  ;       with  delights  made  happy, 
With  the  very  sweetest       of  the  scents  of  earth. 
Onely"'^  is  that  island,       a-thelinf;  its  maker, 
Mighty  and  majestic,       who  its  niotdd  has  set ! 
To  its  bh'st  indwcllers       oft  the  door  of  heaven 

10.  There  is  clear  disclosed,       clear  tlu-  joy  of  hymns  ! 

Winsonif  is  the  wold-'  (here  ;       there  the  wealds  are  preen, 
SpJicious  spread  bt-low  the  skit  s  ;       there  may  n»'itht'r  snow  nor  rain, 
Nor  the  fnrions  air  of  fri»st,       nor  the  Hare  of  lire, 
Nor  thf  liradloiii;  s<|uall  of  hail,       nor  the  Imar-frost's  fall, 
Nor  tlic  burning  of  the  sim,       nor  tin-  bitter  cold, 
Nor  the  weather  over-warm,       nor  the  winter  shower, 
Do  their  wron;;  to  any  wi^ht —       but  the  wold  abides 
Ever  happy,  healthful  there.       Honoured  is  that  land. 
All  alilown  with  blossoms.       Not  abrupt  the  mountniuR : 
Steep  the  liills  stand  not,        and  the  stony  cliffs 
Are  not  hi;,di  upheaved,       such  as  here  with  us  thvy  nn> ! 
Nought  there  is  of  dells  and  dales,       nor  of  deep  rock-j;«)rge8, 
Ileij^htH  or  hillocks  rough  ;       nor  hand's  over  there 
Any  unsmooth  thim;,       i)ut  thi*  noble  land 

27.  'Neath  the  welkin  waxes       with  its  winsome  joys  ablown. 


'V-\.  Calm  ami  fair  this  ^^lorious  field,       llaslies  there  the  sunny  grove; 
Nappy  is  the  holt  of  trees,        never  wilheis  fruitajie  there. 
liriKhl.  are  there  the  lilossoms  ;       and  the  ( lieariiiK  treeM 
Stand  forth  ever  green  in  it,        as  ordain^d  (iod  to  them. 


'  Srrill,  thill  which  In  fnj<lf<l  nViT,  l\H  w»>  siiy.  a  lilp  uf  the  likinl. 

^  Sidney  Uf<cs  this  wmil  "niii-ly  "  (urnlir),  ami  I  use  ilii<  \v«»nl  wthrliuii  hrro 
flM  an  ail  1^1-1  Im'     thai  \h,  ituhlr. 

"  W'nnii  in  ihr  unp'l  I  liiive  I raiiNlittetl  "  \\  oM.  "  "  Wolij  "  hiiN  Mothiiii;  |ihll(»- 
Inglcally  to  do  with  It,  Iml  it  iiieaiiH  iiiiicli  the  Mume.  Ibul  not  trnnij  Imtii  t«Ht 
oltHciire  Id  lie  lilt rndiici'd  Inln  iii<M|i*rii  Etiu'lUh  I  would  have  uHr<l  It.  for  ll  nlill 
cxhlN  III  l-aivclUh  diiili-elH.  In  I .liirnlimliiri'  It  iiieaiiH  ii  iiiitrnli,  it  htw  liiiid.  KImw 
whore  It  has  Iin  Aiiglo-Suxon  nn'iiiiliiK  of  ii  iiieiidow-,  a  pliilii,  iiii  o|»«<ii  ii|Mier. 
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In  the  winter,  in  the  summer,       is  the  wood  alike 
Hung  with  blossomed  boughs.       Never  breaks  away 
Leaf  below  the  lift,       nor  shall  low  of  fire  scathe  them 
Through  the  ages  ever      till  the  end  shall  be 
40.  For  the  world  accomplished.  .  .  . 

•  ••••••• 

50.  In  that  home  the  hating  foe      houses  not  at  all, 

Nought  of  vengeance  nor  of  wailing,       no  woe-token  ever. 
Nor  the  narrow  death,       misery  nor  Eld, 
Nor  the  loss  of  life,       nor  of  loathly  ill  the  coming ; 
Nought  of  strife  or  sin,  nought  of  sorrow-soreness. 

Nor  the  wretchlessness  of  want,       nor  of  wealth  the  needing ; 
.  Neither  sleep  nor  sadness,       nor  the  sickman's  weary  bed. 
Nor  the  winter- whirling  snow,       nor  the  wax  and  wane  of  tem- 
pests— 

Roughly  storming  under  skies  —       nor  the  savage  frost, 
With  his  chill  cold  icicles,       crushes  down  the  folk  ! 
There  no  hail  or  hrime       hurtleth  down  to  earth  ; 
Never  vapours  full  of  wind,       nor  rain-water  falleth, 
Lashed  the  lift  about  ^  —       but  the  liquid  streamlets, 
Wonderfully  beautiful,       from  their  wells  upspringing,  ^ 
Softly  lap  the  land       with  their  lovely  floods. 
Winsome  are  the  waters       from  the  woodlands'  middle 
Which,  at  every  moon,       through  the  mossy  turf  of  earth, 
Surge  up  cold  as  sea-foam  ;       seek  their  path  around  the  trees 
Gloriously,  from  time  to  time  ;  —      for  'tis  God's  behest 
That  the  mirth  of  river  floods,       every  month  that  goes, 
All  about  the  fame-fast  land       should  o'erflow  in  play! 
There  with  gladsome  growths       all  the  groves  are  hung, 
With  the  (wildwood)  blossoms.       Never  wither  there. 
Hallowed  under  heaven,       of  the  holt  the  lovelinesses  ! 
Never  there  the  fallow  foliage       falls  upon  the  earth, 
Fairness  it  of  forest  trees  ;       full  of  beauty  are 
Evermore  the  branches,       bent  adown  upon  the  trees. 
With  a  fruitage  always  fresh,       fadeless  day  by  day  ! 
On  the  grassy  plain,       stands  in  green  array 
Brightest-gleaming  of  all  groves,       gloriously  enclad, 
Through  the  craft  ^  of  Holy  God  !       Never  change  is  there 
In  the  beauty  of  the  holt ;       there  its  holy  fragrance 
Wons  above  the  winsome  land  ;       nor  is  waning  known 
Ever  through  the  ages,       till  the  end  He  brings 
To  the  ancient  work  of  old      who  erst  its  making  had. 

Phoenix,  11.  1-84. 

The  writer  of  these  verses  had  lost  his  youthful  unconscious- 
ness in  art,  and,  in  endeavouring  after  his  Latin  original,  was 
not  himself  quite  free ;  yet  his  natural  originality  breaks 
through  his  convention.  His  work  is  scattered,  but  he  has  tried 
to  give  it  some  unity  by  the  use  of  a  refrain.    It  is  also  full  of 


1  Or  lashed  by  the  air,  by  the  wind. 

2  I  use  craft  in  all  these  translations  with  its  old  meaning  of  power. 
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repetition,  but  the  repetition  is  but  another  instance  of  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  the  Northumbrian  poet  dwelt  on  that  aspect  of 
natural  scenery  and  soft  air  which  the  Christian  vision  of  Eden 
afforded  him  when  the  bitter  weather  froze  his  bones.  More- 
over, though  the  thoughts  are  repeated,  the  words  used  in  the 
repetition  are  ditt'erent;  and  different  words,  I  have  already 
said,  for  various  phases  of  the  same  natural  phenomenon  are  a 
proof  that  the  people  and  the  poet  who  use  them  are  close  and 
affectionate  observers  of  Nature.  I  repeat  the  statement  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  tliis  chapter.  The  poetry  of 
natural  descri])tion,  already  sli'ditly  touclied  in  Beovidf,  was 
(leveloy)ed  to  a  much  greater  fulness  under  the  intiuence  of 
Christianity!  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  uncommon  tiling 
that,  at  this  early  time,  such  a  jioetry  should  have  existed  at 
all ;  that  the  doings  of  Nature  should  have  been  made,  by  delib- 
erate choice,  a  separate  subject  of  song.  This  owes  its  origin, 
T  think,  partly  to  a  special  strain  in  tlie  nature  of  the  Northern 
English,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  render  definite ;  partly,  I 
believe,  to  tlie  reading  of  Virgil.  It  was,  no  doubt,  strength- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  Celtic  blood.  Whatever  its  origins,  it 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  wlien  we  consider  that  in  the  Euro- 
pean poetry  of  tlic  last  ir)()  years  there  has  been  no  growth  of  the 
poetry  of  natural  description  so  varied  or  so  complete  as  that 
which  arose  into  flower  in  Great  liritain.  In  (Termany  that 
])oetry  was  fairly  wrouglit,  but  it  was  not,  at  the  beginnings  of 
this  century,  as  full  or  of  so  great  a  range  as  ours,  nor  is  it  now. 
In  France,  that  j)oetry  has  been,  of  late  years,  extensive,  tender, 
and  minute,  but  in  tlie  fulness  of  this  we  preceded  France  ;  and 
I  may  jx-rhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  our  (piieker  seizure  and 
monr  finished  development  of  the  subject  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
root  of  the  matter  was  in  us  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
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MONASTICISM  AND  LITERATURE 

« 

The  monastic  life,  so  largely  developed  in  England  both  by- 
Celtic  and  Latin  Christianity,  increased  the  force  of  some  of 
^  the  literary  elements  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  last  chap- 
l  ter,  added  others,  and  brought  to  the  help  and  adornment  of 
%^  i  literature  new  arts,  and  new  forms  of  human  life.  Moreover, 
j  it  enlarged  the  material  of  literature  by  producing  a  literary 
class  and  by  the  collection  into  libraries  of  the  literature  of 
the  past.  It  founded  the  literature  of  History,  Rhetoric,  and 
Philosophy.  It  established  schools.  Laymen  attended  them, 
and  it  actually  created  in  this  fashion,  and  for  a  time,  a  small 
literary  class  of  laymen  in  Northumbria.  By  means  of  the 
unity,  which,  independent  of  diverse  nationalities,  knit  to- 
gether the  monasteries,  monasticism  opened  to  Englishmen 
Rome,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  New  thoughts,  new  scenes, 
new  views  thus  entered  into  the  life  of  thought  in  England. 
The  pilgrimages  which  it  encouraged  did  the  same  kind  of 
work ;  and  the  movement  to  and  fro  of  the  missionaries  whom 
England  sent  out  to  the  Teutonic  lands  brought  her  into  con- 
tact again  with  the  original  spirit  which  informed  her  poetry, 
and  strengthened  that  spirit.  It  is  worth  while  to  briefly 
develop  these  various  points,  and  to  bring  them,  however  di- 
verse they  may  be,  into  as  united  a  form  as  possible. 

First,  those  emotional  habits  of  daily  life,  of  custom  and 
thought  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  ground-ooze  of  poetic  literature,  grew  into 
a  special  charm  in  English  monastic  life.  There  was  added  to 
them  a  religious  tenderness,  a  fuller  love  of  quiet  beauty,  an 
imaginative  heavenliness,  which  our  sacred  poetry  has  never 
lost.  That  charm  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  writings  of  Baeda. 
It  runs  like  a  sweet  clear  stream  through  the  stories  he  tells  of 
holy  men  and  women  who,  while  yet  alive,  heard  celestial 
sounds  and  saw  their  convent  gardens,  the  woods  and  moors 
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aud  starry  heavens  irradiated  by  the  "  solemn  troops  and  sweet 
societies  "  of  the  angels.  A  history  of  literature  is  bound  to 
quote  one  of  these  tales/  itself  a  lovely  illustration  of  the  tem- 
per I  am  describing,  and  told  with  an  ideal  grace  and  innocent 
simplicity  which  arise  out  of  Baeda's  own  delight  in  that  of 
which  he  speaks. 

When  Ceadda,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  was  near  the  hour  of 
his  death,  it  happened  that  a  monk,  whose  name  was  Owini, 
was  employed  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Lichtield,  and 
became  aware  of  a  strange  thing.  The  bishop  was  alone,  read- 
ing or  praying  in  his  oratory,  when  on  a  sudden  Owini  "heard 
the  voice  of  persons  singing  most  sweetly  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  sound  seemed  to  come  down  from  heaven.  And  he 
heard  the  voice  moving  from  the  southeast,  but  afterwards  it 
drew  near  to  him,  till,  coming  to  the  roof  of  the  oratory  where 
the  bishop  was,  it  entered  therein  and  tilled  it.  Owini  listened, 
all  attcnt,  and  after  the  space  of  lialf  an  liour  the  same  song 
of  joy  ascended  from  the  roof  and  returnetl  to  heaven  with  an 
inexpressible  sweetness.  Wliile  he  stood  astonislied,  turning 
seriously  in  his  mind  what  tliis  miglit  be,  tlie  bisliop  opened 
the  window  of  th(^  oratory,  and  (dapping  with  his  hand  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  biwle  liim  come  in.  '  >lak.e  haste  to  the  churcli,' 
he  said,  'and  cause  the  seven  brothers  to  come  liither,  and  do 
you  come  witli  tliem.'  \Vh«Mi  tliey  were  at  liand  lie  admonished 
them  to  k»M'p  the  virtue  of  \n'iw.v.  among  themselves  and  towards 
all,  and  to  be  careful  to  practises  the  rules  of  regular  discipline." 
.  .  .  "And  then  he  said,  'The  time  of  my  deatii  is  at  hand, 
for  that  amiabh^  guest  who  was  wont  to  visit  our  brothers  has 
vou(;iisafe(l  also  to  conu;  to  me  this  day  and  to  call  me  from 
tlu;  world.  Return,  therefore,  to  tlie  churcli  and  speak  to  the 
brethren,  that  they  recommend  in  their  ])rayers  my  journey  to 
the  Lord;  and  be  careful  also  (for  the  hour  is  uncertain)  to 
provide  for  their  own,  by  wat<'hiiig  ami  prayer  and  good  wtu  ks.' 
Wiien  lio  luul  spoken  tlnis  much  and  more,  and  they,  having 
re(M;ived  his  blessing,  l>ad  gone  away  in  sorrow,  he  wiio  liad 
heard  the  heavenly  song  canu'  back  alone,  and.  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  said,  'I  U'seech  you,  l''ather,  that  I  may  ask  a  (juestion 

•  No  liislorv  of  i»«)<'tli'  lltfTtitiiri'  wmilil  Im<  in  riiiy  simi*..  Ic  whli-li  did 

not  ilruw  N|M*4;lal  iittcniidii  in  iIh' HlorirN  ctiiiiiiliirii  in  ilii<  I  ii<  ,tl  Hinfory 

uml  In  III)'  Hiininifihii n  nf  Ha<><lii.    I  liuvi<  i|iiiiitMi  dik'  of  ilirui  iiIhim',  In  tinlrr 

to  ask  IhiiHo  \vl  iirr  for  llni<  litcriil  uri<  to  ri')nl  thfni  all.    1  wish  tlu«y  \vi<r«M'«»l- 

liM'tfil  Hi<piiriit)'ly .  I  tliiiili  it  wniilil  lti<  an  luinilralilt'  tliinu  If  Nonit*  AiiKlo-Sakon 
profi'ssMr  \v<<ri>  in  pul  llx-ni  Into  Anuli^-Saxoii  an<l  inako  u  little  ri'mliiii;  InHik 
oiil  of  tlii'in;  or  with  to  iNolali*  tlicin  in  tli«<ir  orii'inal  Ijiliii.  nn«l  k'i\«<  tli*<nt  to 
lUi)  UluHM  to  ri'protlucu  In  tlir  inuiini<r  of  tlir  later  An(;lo-Suxoii  of  the  (  Virion.  /«  . 
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of  you.'  — '  Ask  what  you  will,'  answered  the  bishop.  Then 
he  added,  '  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  song  of  joy  was  that 
which  I  heard  coining  upon  this  oratory,  and  after  some  time 
returning  to  heaven  ?  '  The  bishop  answered,  '  If  you  heard 
the  singing,  and  know  of  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  company, 
I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  that  you  tell  it  not 
to  any  before  my  death.  These  were  angelic  spirits  who  came 
to  call  me  to  my  heavenly  reward,  for  the  which  I  have  always 
longed ;  moreover,  they  promised  to  return  seven  days  hence 
and  take  me  with  them.' " 

This  is  but  one  of  many  tales,  full  of  so  heartfelt  a  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them 
as  one  of  the  original  sources  of  English  religious  poetry. 
This  sweet  and  well-bred  gentleness,  this  religious  fervour, 
with  its  tender  supernaturalism,  its  natural  dignity,  its  grave 
seriousness  of  life,  and  its  quietude  in  death,  added  new  and 
special  elements  to  the  Sacred  Song  of  England,  which,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  day,  is  not  excelled  in  the  world  for 
its  variety  and  depth,  for  the  passion  of  its  sadness  and  joy. 

The  romantic  tone  added  to  it  by  the  Celtic  missionaries 
ministered  still  further  to  its  endurance.  Our  island  religion 
—  at  least  in  the  home  of  poetry  in  the  North  —  was  first 
made  by  the  Irish,  and  was  deeply  tinged  by  their  nature. 
Owing  to  their  influence,  a  more  changing  colour  was  given  to 
the  religious  life,  a  greater  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded  it,  a 
freer  and  more  passionate  daily  life  entered  into  it.  More- 
over, the  life  the  Irish  missionaries  led  and  the  spirit  they 
imposed  on  religion  were  alike  romantic.  These  things  have 
been  one  of  the  powers  of  our  literature  —  one  of  the  fires 
which  have  burnt  in  it  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  can  trace  these  romantic  roots  of  poetry  and  the  sub- 
jects of  poetry  in  the  lives  of  the  evangelisers  of  Northumbria. 
They  were  the  eager  bringers  into  life  of  an  imaginative, 
richly-coloured,  natural  music.  They  filled  with  poetry  pop- 
ular religious  emotion.  Aidan,  with  his  gentleness  and  fire 
thrilled  the  land  he  converted.  We  may  even  claim  the  life 
of  Columba  as  another  influence  in  the  same  direction,  for 
after  his  death  his  romantic  soul  touches  from  afar  the  hearts 
of  English  kings.  Oswald,  who  had  been  in  exile  at  lona,  felt 
all  through  his  life  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  lona.  The 
legend  runs  that  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Denises- 
burn,  Columba  (now  dead  for  thirty-six  years)  appeared  to 
him,  and  stretched  his  glittering  robe  over  the  little  army,  and 
cried,  "  Be  of  good  courage  and  play  the  man.    Join  battle  at 
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the  dawn.  I  have  won  victory  for  you  from  God,  and  the  death 
of  the  tyrants."  But  the  ideal  example  of  this  influence  is 
Cuthbert,  and  the  best  also  to  take,  for  he  was  not,  like  Aidan, 
a  Scot,  but  an  Englishman.  His  very  birthplace  is  one  of  the 
homes  of  our  romance,  for  he  grew  up  on  the  Lammermoor,  in 
the  country  of  Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  kept  the  flocks  of  his 
master  on  the  sheep  walks  of  the  Leader.  He  is  bound  up 
with  Aidan,  as  Elisha  was  with  Elijah ;  for  as  he  was  watch- 
ing the  sheep  one  night  in  the  starry  silence  he  saw  Heaven 
opened,  and  a  host  of  angels  descend  on  a  stream  of  light,  and 
fly  upwards  again  with  a  resplendent  soul.  And  he  knew 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  that  this  was  Aidan  who  had  just  died 
at  Lindisfarne.  At  flfteen  years  old,  the  story  runs,  he  came 
to  Melrose  on  his  horse,  like  a  young  warrior,  spear  in  hand, 
and  with  an  attendant  rider,  and  the  picture  is  like  a  ballad. 
No  life  could  be  wilder,  more  impassioned  than  the  missionary 
life  he  then  undertook,  roving  from  one  lonely  hamlet  to 
another  among  the  pathless  fells,  living  in  the  open  air  from 
glen  to  glen,  lighting  the  desolate  country  with  "his  angel 
face,"  preaching  to  English  and  Celts,  redeeming  them  from 
the  remnants  of  heathenism.  For  weeks,  for  months,  lie  was 
away  from  tlie  monastery,  going  from  the  Forth  to  the  Solway, 
even  piercing  northward  into  the  land  of  the  l*icts.* 

'I'lien  th(i  anchorite  spirit  seized  liim,  and  he  prayed  on  the 
dark  nights  Ixiside  the  icy  waves,  and  the  otters  or  seals  came 
ont  of  th(^  water,  moved  with  pity,  to  lie  over  and  to  warm  his 
feet,  a  story  which  clung  to  tlie  poj)ular  memory.  All  througli 
his  life  lie  had  pk-asant  doings  with  tlie  animals,  as  many 
others  had  among  tlie  early  Fnglisli  saints,  Cuthbert,  in  this 
relation,  is  the  St.  Francis  of  KiiLdand  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
think,  and  may  have  niore  in  it  than  mere  fancy,  that  the  love 
of  Walter  Scott  and  l'>nriis  —  lowlanders  like  Cutliltert — for 
the  ])oetry  of  animal  lile  had  a  fai-olT  origin  in  CuthU'rl's 
atTecttionate  regard  lor  birds  and  be:usts  —  creatures  who,  he 
thought,  serve(l  (iod,  and  ought  to  lovt^  (Jod's  minister.  To 
i\w,  birtls  who  wasted  his  iiarley  on  Farm*  he  s|K)k«',  appealing 
to  their  honesty  not  to  injure  that  whii'h  )»elonged  to  another; 
yet  they  might  take  the  corn,  he  said,  il  (iod  had  given  tliem 

^  Tho  wnmlcrin^  iiiiHNiitimry  liniriii^;  tin-  (ii>s|H<l  from  Inixl  to  liiinl  ('urri«>ii  on 
Into  (!liri.Hliiin  lltm-s,  iumI  h  In  full  uiiiiloi^y  wiili  tli)<  w iiniliTiiii;  Scnii  iM'iirini; 
IiIh  Hii^iiN  from  Imll  to  liall.  Tin-  Inslinps.  Iiki<  Kiili|li<-lin,  who  |)ira<'li«-<(  from  vlU 
lii^i'  to  vllliii^'i',  linmulii  tt»  Ilii<  |i<<ii|i|i<.  I>y  ilii<  Hiorlrn  iiml  piiniliU-H  in  tlwlr  M«r- 
nionN,  rvcn  liy  tlii<  ol<|  NonKn  lti)<y  ill<l  nut  tllwliiln  to  n\im  or  l«>  niiikf  In  KntcllNli, 
Momi'tlilnj;  of  what  wr  nniy  fjill  lltmituru.  Tl>«'  H«<nnoii  wiim  ofirn  tlu'  NUtvoiut* 
ful  riviil  of  tlir  Wur  Tali\ 
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leave.  One  day,  hungry  and  in  a  waste  place,  an  eagle  killed 
a  fish  for  him.  His  boy  brought  him  the  food.  But  Cuthbert 
reproved  him.  "  What  have  you  done,  my  son ;  why  have  you 
not  given  part  to  God's  handmaid  ?  Cut  the  fish  in  two 
pieces,  and  give  her  one,  as  her  service  well  deserves."  Two 
ravens  that  lived  on  the  rocks  of  Fame  pulled  out  the 
thatch  of  his  hut  to  build  therewith  their  nest.  He  reproved 
them,  and  they  fled  away  in  sorrow.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
one  returned,  and  spread  out  his  wings  and  bent  his  head  most 
piteously,  asking  pardon  by  his  gestures  of  Cuthbert  who  was 
digging  in  his  field.  And  the  man  of  G-od  gave  them  leave  to 
return,  the  which  both  of  them  did,  and  brought  a  large  piece 
of  hog's  lard  with  them,  with  which  Cuthbert  always  greased 
the  brethren's  shoes ;  and  for  many  years  in  all  humility,  peni- 
tence, and  peace,  the  ravens  dwelt  with  him  in  Fame.  As 
I  write  this,  I  think  of  the  spirit  which  fills  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner of  Coleridge. 

But  he  was  not  as  yet  living  in  this  lonely  island.  It  was 
after  years  passed  at  Melrose,  at  Ripon,  at  Lindisfarne  and  in 
his  frequent  journeys,  that,  wearying  for  loneliness  with  God,  he 
came  at  last  to  Farne,  an  island  opposite  Bamborough,  cease- 
lessly swept  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  fierce  sea.  There 
he  lived  a  happy,  and,  when  he  was  visited,  a  hospitable  life 
for  nine  years  (676-684).  Made  bishop  then  of  Lindisfarne, 
he  carried,  as  before,  his  poetic  spirit  and  the  peace  of  God 
over  the  whole  of  his  wild  diocese  in  incessant  journeys. 
When,  worn  out,  he  went  back,  after  two  years  to  die  at 
Farne,  his  last  breath  was  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  sea, 
and  the  bells  of  Lindisfarne  answered  the  waving  candles  of 
Farne  which  told  his  brethren  on  the  mainland  that  their  mas- 
ter had  departed  (687).  This  was  a  romantic  life,  and  it  sank 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  One  beautiful 
story  after  another  is  told  of  his  tender,  passionate,  daring, 
and  childlike  character.  Women  loved  him  well  in  all  hon- 
our and  noble  friendship.  His  life  has  been  called  unevent- 
ful, but  the  spirit  of  it  was  more  longlived  than  the  memory 
of  all  the  wars  and  policy  of  his  time.  Northumbria  chose 
him  for  patron.  Every  valley  and  fell  loved  his  memory.  He 
gathered  round  his  bones  a  host  of  the  relics  of  noble  English- 
men. The  head  of  Oswald  lay  on  his  breast ;  the  bones  of  the 
bishops  Aidan,  Eadberht,  Eadfrith,  ^thelwold,  the  head  of  the 
most  glorious  Ceolwulf,  and  the  relics  of  Baeda,  rested  with 
him  in  his  coffin.  The  kings  of  England  paid  him  homage. 
He  edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman 
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Conqueror  honoured  liim.  The  great  rock  of  Durham,  resting 
on  the  curved  arm  of  the  Wear,  received  his  bones  ;  the  solemn 
cathedral  rose,  and  the  vast  bishopric  grew  into  its  power 
under  the  protection  of  his  name.  The  battle  of  the  Standard 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  insult  offered  to  his  lands.  It 
was  under  his  banner,  "tlie  holie  corporax  cloth"  with  which 
he  covered  the  chalice,  that  David  11.  was  beaten  at  Neville's 
Cross  in  1346.  It  is  said  that  Surrey  carried  the  sacred  talis- 
man to  Flodden,  and  that  the  Northern  earls  upraised  it  in 
the  futile  rising  of  1;")()9.  Tliat  sad  liistory  drew  tlie  i)en  of 
Wordsworth,  so  that  Ciithbert,  not  only  in  the  eighth,  but  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  Baeda,  but  in  Walter  Scott 
and  Wordsworth,  has  been  the  subject  or  inspirer  of  literature, 
liomance,  intensity  of  character,  variety  of  life,  imi)ulsive 
change,  a  deep  humanity,  the  resolute  consistent  force  of  a 
man,  the  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  a  woman,  make  up  an 
image  which  has  sent  its  influence  tliroughout  English  litera- 
ture froni  his  day  unto  our  own.  In  lives  like  this  of  Cuth- 
bert  —  how  different  from  tlie  ordered,  but  no  less  useful,  lives 
of  the  Roman  missionaries,  —  lies  one  of  the  chief  impulses  of 
song  in  early  times.  Now  the  wliole  of  Northern  Enghmd, 
wliicli  be(;;ime  th(;  si)ecial  lionu;  of  jjoetry,  was  subject,  and  far 
more  than  Mercia,  to  the  (piickening  impulses  of  many  men  of 
tliis  kind,  of  wliom  ('utlil)ert  is  tlie  tyi)e.  They  took  tin'  jilace 
ot"  th(!  saga-heroes  among  the  jx'ople,  ])oetry  collected  round 
th(?m,  and  in  their  legends  took  a  Clnistian  form.  Their  lives 
sent  down  the  materials  of  poetry  from  century  to  century. 
It  would  1)'!  well  if  English  literature  looked  far  mon^  than  it 
has  yet  don«^  to  the  prijnal  rock  from  whence  it  was  hewn. 

On  the  other  sid««  from  this  wandering  life  was  the  n'tin-d 
and  workful  st  illm-ss  of  t  he  monaslic  scholar ;  not  the  inspirer, 
but  the  producer  of  literature.  TTis  was  the  <piiet  cell  with 
desk  in  the  window,  a  single  chair  at  the  desk,  with  cupboard 
and  bed,  and  a  chest  full  of  ujanuscripts,  where  tlie  monk  lived 
;ind  worked  year  after  year,  looking  up  now  and  then  to  hear 
the  bird  sing  on  t  he  sill,  to  see  the  flowers  in  the  j)av»'d  clois- 
ter, or  the  fruit-trees  blossom  in  the  garden  -a  simitle,  silent, 
hapjiy  life. 

Titese  cells  Were  the  nursericM  of  learned  literat  ure.  Sonn«- 
times  they  were  like  that,  of  >lailduf,  an  Irishman,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  untilled  forest  Hvt  up  a  hermitage,  and  then  a 
school,  and  tiieii  a  monastery.  Sometimes  tliey  were  liko 
that  of  Theodore  or  llailrian,  from  which  a  sun  of  learning 
illuminated  EngUiml  ;  and  we  see.  with  tiic  eyes  of  KuUlhelm, 
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Theodore,  issuing  from  his  cell,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
shade  of  the  cloister,  with  his  Irish  scholars,  arguing  like  a 
wild  boar  surrounded  by  a  snarling  troop  of  Molossian  dogs, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  his  sharp  grammatic  tooth.  Sometimes 
they  were  like  that  of  Ealdhelm,  Theodore's  finest  scholar, 
where  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  studied  and  expounded ; 
where  first  the  Latin  muse  was  wooed  by  an  Englishman ;  where 
English  songs  were  made,  whence  he  wrote  letters  to  kings 
and  chiefs  and  virgins  on  the  joys  of  study.  Sometimes,  we 
see,  as  at  Whitby,  the  poet  in  his  chilly  cell,  ruminating  the 
song  he  is  to  sing  at  night.  At  another  time  the  cell  is  filled 
with  plans  for  building,  with  musical  scores,  with  illuminated 
manuscripts,  such  as  were  the  daily  care  of  Benedict  of  Wear- 
mouth.  Sometimes  the  little  room  holds  one  who  writes  a  biog>- 
raphy  of  some  stirring  man  like  Wilfrid,  or  records  a  merchant's 
tale  of  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.  As  we  look  at  England,  during 
the  eighth  century,  there  was  scarcely  any  monastery  which  had 
not  at  least  one  literary  man  who  was  eager,  not  only  for  his  , 
spiritual  work,  but  for  some  special  line  of  literature  or  of  art. 

The  writing  also  of  history,  or^ather_the  collection  of  the 
,  malerialsjor  history  now  began,  and  in  the  monasteries.  Most 
'of~TTie~'~great  foundations  jotted  down  short  annals  of  their 
growth  and  expansion,  or  any  remarkable  story  which  belonged 
to  their  history.  What  they  did  was  not  literature,  but  it  was 
one  of  its  infantine  beginnings,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  w^ork 
like  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Baeda.  Then  books  began  to 
be  collected  and  libraries  established.  The  kings  and  chieftains, 
the  rich  earls  who  joined  or  founded  monasteries,  carried  into 
them  as  gifts  the  manuscripts  they  had  received  or  purchased. 
The  monk  returning  from  pilgrimage  brought  back  some  treatise 
of  a  Roman  bishop,  some  manuscript  of  a  Latin  father,  some 
copy  of  a  classic  poet.  The  warrior  who  wished  to  gift  the  monas- 
tery which  had  baptized  and  educated  him,  the  wandering  mer- 
chant who  wished  its  custom  or  its  support,  the  visitor  from 
Ireland  or  Gaul,  brought  with  them,  as  their  most  precious  offer- 
ing, some  book,  which  was  received  with  joy,  and  cherished  in 
the  library.  We  know,  through  a  letter  of  Alcuin's,  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  at  York,  and  it  gives  us  a  notion  of  what 
may  have  been  in  Jarrow,  in  Wearmouth,  at  Hexham  or  Can- 
terbury. A  long  list  is  given  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers, 
and  among  them  were  a  few  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Boethius,  the 
supposed  Lactantius,  Orosius,  were  also  there,  and  these  names 
are  of  interest  to  us,  for  Alfred  translated  Orosius  and  Boe- 
thius, and  Cynewulf  must  have  had  Lactantius  in  his  hands  or 
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heard  it  translated  to  liim.  Among  the  ancients  were  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Vir<^il,  Vliny,  Statins,  and  Lucan.  Donatus,  Pris- 
cian,  and  other  grammarians  rested  also  in  the  chests  of  that 
famous  library. 

When  we  read— EiaeilaZs  account  of  his  own  works,  andjcnow 
that  he  spent  all  his  life  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  we  know 
aIs(71iow  large  his  library  niust~Iiave_beenr'  Indeed/the  found- 
Trig  of  J^T^  librar^y_niust^  excitement  of~the 
Inonasteries  of  tJie  seyenth^entury.  In  671  the  Abbot  Bene- 
dict, whose  surname  was  Biscop,  went  for  tlie  third  time  to 
Home,  and  passing  by  Vienne,  bought  in  that  ancient  capital  a 
number  of  books  wliich  he  stored  there  till  his  return.  On  his 
way  b;ick  from  Kcmie,  witli  a  large  cargo  of  manuscripts  and 
relics,  he  took  up  the  books  lie  had  left  at  Vienne,  with  otliers 
collected  for  him  by  friends,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  then  that  lie  built  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's, 
Wearmoiitli,  in  (574,  and,  moved  by  the  ])assion  of  tlie  collector, 
went  a  fourth  time  to  liom(%  and  brought  back  books,  images, 
relics,  and  pictures.  After  his  return  from  this  voyage  in  (379, 
he  founded  Jarrow  in  (JSli,  and  made  a  tilth  journey  to  Home 
in  order  to  establisli  in  . J  arrow  a  libniry  as  hirge  as  tliat  at 
Wearmouth.  lie  loved  his  coHection  like  a  child,  and  his  love 
was  strong  in  death.  One  of  liis  last  recommendations  to  his 
monks  was  to  keeji  it  (rarelully,  to  take  care  it  should  not  be 
(iitlier  injured  or  dispersed.  His  inliuence  did  not  clost^  with 
his  death,  it  is  to  his  libraries  tliafr'  we  owe  J^aeda,  the  School 
of  York,  Alcuiii,  and  all  the  continental  learning  that  flowed 
from  th(^  work  of  Alciiin.'  ills  friend  and  successor,  Ceolfrid, 
was  as  eager  as  he  in  collecting,  ami  still  furtlu'r  enriched  tlie 
two  lii)iaries.  \  pleasant  story  ])r<)ves  that  not  only  monks 
))ut  kings  were  lovers  of  books  in  this  century.  There  was  a 
cosiiiiK/rdpIioruiiL  r.oih'x  of  marvellous  workmaiishij»  in  tlie  li- 
liraiy  of  Jarrow,  and  King  Aldfritli  was  keenly  d«'sirous  of 
posHCHsing  it.  (Jeolfrid  sold  it  to  the  king  for  a  land  of 
«Mght  families,  ami  later  on  sold  this  land  for  a  larg»'r  territory 
close  to  ilarrow.  !'a<  (la  then,  owing  to  the  wcuk  of  these  two' 
predecessors  of  his,  had  two  largi5  librarii'S  at  his  command 
when  he  i)egan  to  write. 

Nor  were  the  women  in  the  monasterii'S  without  their  Imoks. 
i»arking  and  Wimboiirne  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eigiith  century  for  their  literury,  I'ven  their  classic,  studies. 
KahUn  lin.  writing  to  tln^  nuns  of  Harking,  <piotos  to  them  Vir- 

'  Srt>  Hp.  HlubbM'  urtU  lu        Hi>iii<iiicl  In  llio  Ihvthoniry  of  ('hrittinn  Hi- 
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gil  and  Ovid.  It  has  been  held  that  some  of  his  phrases  pre- 
suppose that  a  few  of  them  knew  Greek,  The  nuns  who  wrote 
to  Boniface  write  in  an  impetuous,  incorrect  Latin.  They  send 
him  books  and  receive  them  from  him.  They  quote  Virgil  to 
him.  They  make  Latin  verse  for  him,  "  in  order  to  exercise 
the  little  intellect  that  God  has  given  them." 

Thus,  as  Roman  writing,  replacing  the  runic  characters, 
trebled  the  creation  of  literature,  so  also  the  collections  of 
books  refined  and  impelled  it.  For  the  books  were  not  only 
manuals  of  devotion,  but  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  delicate,  pellucid  style  of  Virgil,  the  finished 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  were  unattainable  by  the  English  monk,  but 
they  supplied  him  with  a  model  and  an  inspiration.  Nor  were 
Greek  books  altogether  absent.  Plato  seems  to  have  been 
quoted  by  Ceolfrid  in  a  letter  to  a  Scot  king,  but  I  suppose 
Ceolfrid  found  the  passage  in  some  Latin  writer.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  the  books  in  the  library  at  York.  The  story  of 
Andrew  and  the  Mermedonians,  the  foundation  of  the  Andreas,  , 
only  exists  in  Greek ;  and  I  try,  remembering  an  allusion  here 
and  there,  and  that  Theodore  studied  at  Athens,  to  persuade 
myself  that  Theodore  or  Hadrian  brought  with  them  a  man- 
uscript of  Homer.  At  least,  some  of  the  great  models,  which 
whosoever  reads  has  seen  the  stars,  wrought  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

Along  with  Roman  literature  came  also  through  the  monas- 
teries the  Roman  arts ;  and  the  arts  dance  with,  inspire,  and 
are  inspired  by  literature.  The  method  of  Roman  singing 
taught  by  James  the  Deacon  filled,  we  are  told  by  Baeda,  with 
its  respondent  chants  the  ancient  church  at  York ;  and  then 
spreading  from  Kent  in  the  time  of  Theodore  was  soon  taught 
in  all  the  English  churches.  John,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Rome,  whom  Benedict  Biscop  set  up  as  teacher  of  singing  at 
Wearmouth,  not  only  taught  the  method  of  singing  through- 
out the  year  as  it  was  practised  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  but 
also  the  reading  aloud  of  the  ritual,  the  writing  down  of  all 
that  was  needful  for  the  yearly  celebration  of  all  the  festivals ; 
and  monks,  from  the  greater  number  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
Northern  province,  flocked  to  hear  him  and  to  learn  of  him. 
Wilfrid,  the  story  ran,  so  filled  Richmondshire  with  the  Latin 
music  Eddi  and  Eona  taught,  that  the  very  peasants  mingled 
the  Gregorian  chants  with  their  daily  work.  Bishop  Acca, 
himself  a  "  heavenly  singer,"  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  at  Hex- 
ham in  709,  having  "diligently  gathered  a  numerous  and  noble 
library  together,"  invited  Maban  a  celebrated  singer  from 
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Kent  to  the  North,  and  kept  him  for  twelve  years  by  his  side 
to  teach  such  ecclesiastical  songs  as  were  unknown,  and  to  re- 
store others  corrupted  by  neglect."  ^ 

Not  only  music  but  arcliitecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
ministered  to  literature  and  kindled  it,  and  those  forms  of 
them  which  were  brought  from  Rome  soon  drove  out  the  ruder 
forms  which  had  come  from  Ireland  and  lona.  "Churches  of 
stone,  ex  polito  lapide,  in  the  Roman  style  "  rose  at  Wearniouth, 
Hexham,  Ripon  and  other  places.  AVilfrid  brought  with  him 
from  Gaul  "  builders  and  teachers  of  every  art."  It  was  he 
that  covered  the  roof  of  the  church  at  York  with  lead,  glazed- 
the  windows,  and  whitewashed  the  walls.  The  basilica  he 
built  at  Ripon  astonished  the  Northumbrian  world  by  the 
height  of  its  pondies  and  its  polished  stone  columns,^  and  on 
the  day  of  its  dedication,  standing  before  the  altar,  he  laid 
upon  it  a  cross  of  gold  and  a  sjjlendid  Evangeliarium  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  written  in  letters 
of  gold  on  purple  i)archment.  Hexham,  another  foundation  of 
Wilfrid's,  was  still  more  magnificent.  Its  deep  and  immense 
foundations,  its  crypt,  its  numerous  aisles  and  stories,  galleries 
and  high-hung  bells,  made  it  for  two  centuries,  till  it  was 
destroyed  in  S7.")  by  the  Danes,  tin;  finest  ehureh  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps;  ext(jlle<],  ivldius  declares,  even  by  those  who 
came  froni  Rome.  The  Ar('lil)ish()ps  of  (\interl)ury  had  set  \\\\ 
a  cathedral  of  stone  on  tiie  plan  of  a  Homan  basilica.  The 
great  ('lun(;h  of  stone  at  ('rowland,  l)uilt  on  i)iles  in  the 
marshes  of  the  holl()W  land  of  Lincolnshire,  is  said  to  luive 
been  set  up  l)y  /Kthelltald  of  Mereia  in  the  eightli  century,  ami 
it  was  only  on(!  out  of  many.  Kaldhelni  jihu-ed  side  by  side 
with  Maihiuf's  small  clmrch  a  great  minster,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  which  William  of  Malmesijury  saw.  At  Fnune 
also,  and  at  Warehaiii.  he  Imilt  <*huri'lies  of  stone.  .Architect 
ure  ha<l  advanced  farther  th:in  we  think.  Tiie  (*oinmon  notion 
was  that  the  j)arish  clnircln's  of  tlie  soventli  and  eightli  cen- 
turies were,  like  tliose  Haeda  dcscrilM's  as  built  l)y  the  Celtic 
nu)nks,  of  wood  and  thatt'hed  with  reeds.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  metiiod  was  estaldished  by  the  end  of  tlie  sevt-nth 
century,  the  masonry  of  sipiared  Hton(?  was  good  ;  carved  figures 
adorned  the  Imihlings.    Tlu-y  iiad  luivo,  cliancel,  an<l  nortli 

'  Tlii'Hf  lliiiijjH  will  lie  riMiiiil  III  tlir  KrvlrKtitHlirnl  Ififtiiri/.  Mimiciil  itiNtru- 
iiDMils,  tlii<  Imrii,  lliil)',  li;ir|i,  iiinl  tiiiiii|H'l  wrrc  iinimI,  iiml  Ktilillichn  i|i-<i<'rll»ni 
ill  Ills  rrniurn  u/  Vinitinlii  tlit<  iiiiKlitv  orutiii,  wllli  Iin  IiIjihIn  iiihI  Ioiii>h,  Iih 
wIikIv  lii'llowN,  mill  u'liliji'ii  |ii|M-H;  mill  Nlm-r  thU  iiiMtniiiifiil  «'iiin<'  fr<>in  iho 
(}r<'i<kN,  it  wiiN  |iriiltiili|y  inl riMliiri'il  liitn  Kiii^lmnl  liv  'rinMMUiri*, 

a  lu  vault,  cull..!  "  St  Wilfriil  *  N««im||i<,"  i«till  rnuiilim. 
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porch.  The  style  was  primitive  Romanesque,  not  Norman. 
At  least,  this  is  the  case  with  St.  Laurence  at  Bradford-by-Avon, 
which  William  of  Malmesbury  believed  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  Ealdhelm,  and  whose  continued  existence  to  the  present  day 
enabled  Mr.  Freeman  to  make  the  assertions  I  have  here  de- 
rived from  him  concerning  the  architecture  of  the  late  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  This  little  building,  at  Bradford,  this 
ecclesiola  (it  is  less  than  forty  feet  long),  is  as  precious  as  a 
gem.  "  It  is  the  one  perfect  surviving  Old-English  church  in 
the  land.  The  ground  plan  is  absolutely  untouched,  and  there  . 
are  no  mediaeval  insertions  at  all.  So  perfect  a  specimen  of  Prim- 
itive Romanesque  is  certainly  unique  in  England,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  is  unique  of  its  own  kind  in  Europe."  ^ 

As  to  embroidery,  it  was  developed  to  a  high  excellence  in 
the  female  monasteries,  not  only  for  the  sacred  vestments  both 
of  altar  and  priest,  but  also  by  the  womanly  desire  to  make  a 
show  of  gorgeous  garments.  Baeda  thought  the  divine  wrath 
would  fall  on  the  nuns  of  Coldingham,  because  "Texendis  , 
subtilioribus  indumentis  operam  dant " ;  Boniface  denounced 
this  luxury ;  Ealdhelm  warned  his  sisters  against  it ;  the  coun- 
cil of  Clovesho  in  747  prescribed  that  the  nuns  should  revert 
to  the  ancient  and  simple  robes,  and  the  monks  give  up  the 
fashionable  gartering  of  their  legs.^ 

The  art  of  glass-making,  of  glazing  the  windows  of  churches, 
the  Roman  and  Gallican  arts  of  gold  embroidery  and  of  gold 
work  in  lofty  rood  and  chalice,  pyx,  missal,  and  crosier,  were 
soon  established  in  England,  and  added  their  fresh  impulse  to 
that  ancient  English  art  of  gold  web  and  golden  smithery 
which,  influenced  by  Celtic  art  as  well  as  by  Roman,  neverthe- 
less kept  its  own  spirit  and  worked  from  its  own  invention. 
Gregory's  Bible  at  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  had  leaves 
inserted  in  it  at  the  beginning,  "  some  of  a  purple,  others  of  a 
rose  colour,  which,  held  against  the  light,  showed  a  wonderful 
reflection.    There  is  also  a  Psalter,  having  on  its  exterior  the 

1  See  English  Towns,  E.  A.  Freeman,  pp.  134,  etc. 

2  This  Synod  discloses  the  other  side  of  the  monastic  life.  It  was  not  all 
glittering  gold.  Pagan  observances  still  prevailed  in  the  country  places ;  the 
clergy  are  warned  against  obscene  conversation  and  drunkenness ;  the  monas- 
teries were  to  be  looked  after  lest  they  become  full  of  ludicrous  arts,  versifiers, 
harpers,  and  buffoons;  the  nunneries  not  places  of  junketing  and  luxury. 
Baeda,  Alcuin,  Wilfrid,  all  protest  to  the  same  tune.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
monasteries,  with  lay  priors,  were  like  pleasant  country-houses,  and  ended  by 
becoming  mere  resorts  of  idleness  and  dissipation  (Hook's  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, vol.  i.  p.  276).  And  no  one  can  read  the  scattered  allusions  to  the 
courts  of  ^thelbald  and  Offa,  wliich  no  doubt  had  many  parallels,  without 
knowing  how  much  morality  and  simplicity  suffered  at  the  courts  of  kings. 
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figure  of  Christ  in  silver,  with  the  four  evangelists.  Another 
book,  placed  on  the  high  altar,  has  on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  in 
silver,  erect  and  blessing  with  His  right  hand.  Another  is 
ornamented  with  the  rays  of  the  Divine  Majesty  in  silver  gilt, 
set  round  with  crystals  and  beryls.  Another  has  on  its  cover 
a  single  large  beryl,  set  round  on  all  sides  with  crystals." 
This  Koman  work  started  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England, 
and  was  soon  equalled,  if  not  excelled.  The  binding  and  illu- 
mination of  books  soon  became  of  national  im])ortance.  The 
cover  of  the  Liiidisfarne  Gospels  is  entirely  English  design  and 
work,  and  it  is  only  one  example  out  of  many.  Even  paint- 
ing, perhaps  mosaic,  followed  Benedict  Biscop  from  Kome; 
and  Wearmouth,  apse  and  walls,  shone  with  the  precise  ascetic 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  tlie  stories 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  imagery  of  tlie  book  of  Revelation. 

This  ([uiet  monasf  jc  11  fp,  with  its  musical  services,  its  lite r- 
ature,  its  gold-embroidered  work,  its  rich  ecclesiastical  furni- 
tiin;,  its  books,  is  not  quite  unrecorded  in  English  literature. 
TTu're  are  ])assag<^s^n  the  poems  of  Cynewulf  which  bring 
portions  of  it  vividly  before  our  eyes.  In  his  riddles  on  the 
sacramental  paten  or  the  chalice  and  the  ])yx,  we  are  j)la('ed 
in  tl»(!  chuicli;  we  see  the  priest  "turning  and  (^hanging  the 
golden  ring  (perhaj)S  the  wafer)  round  and  round ; "  and  the 
]jeoj)le,  "  wise  in  H})irit,  wat(;hing  it  in  mind ;  j)raying  and 
naming  it  the,  saviour  of  tliose  who  do  well ;  also  the  ring  has 
gh)rious  wounds  in  it  which  sjx'ak  aloud  to  men"  (KiihUe  Ix.). 
We  see  the  i)yx  of  red  gold  held  uj)  before  the  congrega- 
tion, and  though  tongiieh'ss,  it  spoke  well  and  cried  for  men. 
"  Save  nu?,  helpt'r  of  souls!"  Mysterious  was  its  speech,  its 
cliarm;  let  men  betliink  them  of  it  (Kiddle  xlix.).  Then  we 
are  brought  into  tlie  monastery.  There,  in  the  ct'll,  is  the 
book-chest  (Kiddh'  1.)  "standing  tirm  on  the  ground,  deaf 
itself  and  dumb  and  witless,  that  swallows  things  more  ctKstly 
than  gold."  Wo  watch  the  "dark  and  swarthy-fueed  thej^n 
(some  Celti(^  noble)  stowing  away  under  its  lid  nuinuseript8 
that  kings  and  <juecns  desire."  There,  too.  we  see  the  nnssal 
or  a  liil)le  codex  in  the  library,  and  trace  the  parchment  from 
the  skin  to  its  illumination  and  itH  binding.  It  in  "dip]>ed  in 
water,  set  in  th<«  sun,  si  rippetl  of  its  hairs,  cut  witli  a  knife, 
ground  down  with  cinders,  tohled  with  fingers.  Tlu«n  the  de- 
light of  the  bird  (tlw  wing  feather  the  pen)  wandi'red  oVr 
my  dusky  surliu-e  when  it  had  sprinkled  me  w  ith  liealing  water 
(this  refrrs  tn  the  illmiiinat ions  which  ju-erediMl  the  writiiii:). 
'I'hen  the  wing  swailowcil  thi'  d^e  of  i  fi.  .•  iniv.-d  with  water 
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(the  ink)  and  stepped  over  me,  leaving  black  marks  behind. 
Afterwards  men  covered  me  with  protecting  boards,  drew  a 
skin  round  me,  decked  me  with  gold,  adorned  me  with  the  fair 
work  of  smiths,  encased  me  with  (gold  and  silver)  wire ;  and 
my  ornaments  and  my  red  purple,  and  the  glorious  possessions 
in  me  are  famous  far  and  wide.  Shield  I  am  to  nations,  if  the 
children  of  men  will  use  me.  I  helpful  to  men ;  great  is  my 
name ;  healing  to  heroes  and  I  myself  holy  ! "  And  lastly, 
we  see  the  monk  wonder-stricken  to  find  the  moth  eating  his 
books.  "  'Tis  a  marvellous  wyrd,"  he  thinks,  "  that  a  worm 
should  devour  the  speech  of  men,  and  that  this  thief  in  the 
dark,  this  robber-guest,  should  be  no  whit  the  wiser  for  his 
eating." 

When  we  pass  from  the  arts  as  ministers  of  literature  in  the 
monasteries,  and  return  to  the  influence  of  monasticism  upon 
literature,  we  find  that  its  indirect  influence  was  very  great  on 
the  variety  and  the  development  of  letters.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  monachism  and  its 
corporate  union  spread  the  literature  of  each  monastery  to  the 
others.  Books  and  unique  manuscripts  were  naturally  ex- 
changed between  connected  monasteries,  and  the  copying  of 
these  was  part  of  the  employment  of  the  monks  and  of  the 
literary  hacks  at  the  court  of  kings.  That  which  belonged  to 
one,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  belong  to  all.  Irish  monks  borrow 
books  from  Ealdhelm  ;  he  himself  sends  his  treatise  on  Versi- 
fication to  Aldfrith,  the  King  of  Northumbria,  and  dedicates 
his  Praise  of  Virginity  to  the  learned  nuns  of  Barking.  Baeda 
and  Acca,  Boniface  and  Ecgberht  interchanged  books,  and  these 
are  only  two  instances  out  of  a  multitude  which  might  be 
given.  Even  between  the  nunneries  and  scholars  there  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  interchange  of  literature,  of  manuscripts, 
of  criticism. 

Baeda's  friendship  with  Trumbert  and  Sigfrid,  with  Acca 
and  Benedict  Biscop,  with  the  men  of  Canterbury,  enabled  him 
to  master  the  learning  of  the  Irish,  the  Roman,  the  Galilean, 
and  the  Canterbury  Schools.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
authorities  he  used  for  his  Ecclesiastical  History  illustrates  this 
literary  interchange  still  further.  It  was  Albinus  the  abbot, 
educated  by  Theodore  and  Hadrian  at  Canterbury,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  write  the  book,  and  who  sent  him  through 
Nothelm  (who  also  gathered  materials  for  him  in  the  archives 
of  Rome)  all  his  information  about  the  Church  in  Kent  and 
the  adjacent  parts.  He  speaks  of  consulting  all  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors.    Daniel,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  sent 
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him  materials  for  the  history  of  the  West  and  South  Saxons 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  story  of  Christianity  in  the 
province  of  Mercia  and  among  the  East  Saxons  was  gained 
from  the  brethren  of  Lastingham.  The  writings  and  traditions 
of  "our  ancestors,"  and  the  relation  of  Abbot  Esius  informed 
him  concerning  the  East  Angles,  and  letters  from  Cunibert, 
Bishop  of  Sidnacester  in  Lincoln,  told  him  of  the  sacerdotal 
succession  in  the  province  of  Lindsey.  All  he  wrote  about 
CuthV)ert  was  taken  from  the  records  kept  at  Lindisfarne.  It 
is  plain  there  was  a  literary  intercommunion  over  the  whole  of 
England  at  the  time  of  Baeda,  and  this  was  due  to  the  corpo- 
rate brotherhood  of  the  monasteries. 

Nor  did  this  interchange  of  learning  and  discussion  exist 
only  within  the  bounds  of  England.  One  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  Roman  monasticism  brought  to  literature  was  that 
it  opened  out  communication  with  the  C'ontinent,  and  increased 
thereby  the  nutans  of  literature.  England  extended  its  arms 
beyond  itself.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  incessant  move- 
ment to  and  fro  of  English  and  Irish  sc^holars  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
same  century  we  know  from  I>ae(la  tliat  tlu*  interconiniunion 
betw(!en  (iaul  and  England  was  InMpicnt;  "Many  fared,  since 
few  monasteries  were  as  yet  established  among  the  Angles,  to 
the  monasteries  of  tin;  (Jauls,  and  tliey  also  sent  tlieir  daugliters 
to  be  there  instructed;"  and  tlie  story  of  the  schools  set  up  by 
Sigeberlit  of  East  Anglia  on  tlie  model  of  tlios(»  he  had  s«'en  in 
Gaul,  goes  to  prove  this  intercommunion.  This  was  still  fur- 
ther dev<'loped  wlien  tlie  voyaging  to  iiome  through  (Jaul 
began.  Ireland  tluiU  and  (iaul,  two  ditTerent  nations  of  dis- 
tinct types,  added  at  least  some  of  their  elements  to  tlie  rise 
of  literature  in  England,  and  did  this  through  monasticism. 
Then  also,  through  the  sain<'  channel,  the  mighty  inthn'nce  of 
Rome  — so  many  t  races  of  whos(»  aneient  great  ness  the  Knglish 
saw  in  tht  lr  own  land  with  awe  and  curiosity  —  Wm^  not  only 
on  the  l»ishoj)s  who  felt  themselves  in  union  with  a  greater 
tradition  than  that  of  their  own  nation,  and  uumuImm's  of  a 
universal  jiower;  but  also  on  the  whole  crowd  of  Knglish 
clergy,  secular  and  regular;  on  the  woujen  of  rank  and  the  nuns 
who  eareil  for  lelt.ers;  on  the  kings  and  nobles,  who.  weary 
of  war  and  turmoil,  sought  the  monastic  shatles  in  Kngland  or 
in  Home. 

This  communieation  with  the  Continent,  with  the  new  idj»as 
it  brought  into  all  the  spheres  of  intrllrcttial  labour,  wa.n  larirelv 
inereased  by  thecra/e  fur  pil!.;riiM;i'.:<'  which  seized  on  Kngland 
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Kings  shared  in  it ;  Caedwalla,  Coenred,  the  East  Saxon  Off  a, 
Ine  and  others  took  their  journey  to  Rome,  "^oble  and 
ignoble,"  says  Baeda,  "  laymen  and  clerics,  men  and  women, 
outdid  one  another"  in  eagerness.  Through  Gaul,  over  the 
Alps,  down  through  Italy,  and  over  divers  paths  and  provinces, 
the  pilgrims  went,  enlarging  that  knowledge  and  quickness  of 
reception  which  give  men  interest  in  literature  and  desire  to 
make  it;  seeing  men  and  cities  different  from  their  own,  having 
adventures,  touching  many  divers  peoples  and  manners,  be- 
coming conscious  of  a  larger  world — things  which  add  new 
materials  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  are  the  roots  of 
literature.  The  English  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
Willibrord  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  under  Boni- 
face in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  converted  Eriesland  and 
Germany,  brought  Englishmen  into  touch  with  folk  related  to 
themselves,  re-animated  and  strengthened  in  this  way  their 
original  temper  of  soul ;  and  carried  the  fresh  rough  impulse 
and  the  new  interests  of  the  Franks  into  England. 

The  conversion  of  Eriesland  and  the  Saxon  realms  by  Eng- 
lishmen had,  it  is  believed,  a  much  larger  influence  on  our  lit- 
erature than  was  till  lately  suspected,  and  there  are  theories 
which  connect  portions  of  the  "  Caedmon  poems "  with  old 
Saxony.  The  closer  bond  with  the  Franks  which  arose  from 
Charles  Martel's  sympathy  with  the  mission  work  of  Boniface 
continued  after  his  death,  and  the  literary  connections  between 
England  and  the  great  kingdom  which  was  growing  into  the 
empire  became  extensive  and  important.  This  was  one  reason 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  School  of  York.  Nor 
must  we  forget,  though  it  is  not  directly  connected  with 
monasticism,  that  Charles  the  Great  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  English  kings  and  with  the  seat  of  learning  in 
York,  at  a  time  when  he  was  collecting  into  a  series,  now 
unfortunately  lost,  the  old  war-sagas  and  the  adventurous 
tales  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

Monasticism,  out  of  which  many  of  these  missions  grew, 
and  in  extending  which  many  of  them  ended,  was  thus  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  closer  connection  of  England  with  Rome, 
Germany,  and  (raul ;  and  this  connection  added  no  slight 
impuTse~in  vanousways  to  the  literary  development  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this 
impulse  tended  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  vernacular  literature, 
and  to  replace  it  by  Latin ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
national  genius  of  ^Elfred  that  he  felt  this  misfortune,  and 
strove  to  remedy  it.    It  was  still  more  unfortunate,  if  anything 
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in  history  can  be  called  unfortunate,  that  just  as  England 
reached  this  point,  and  under  the  supremacy  of  Ecgberht 
might  have  won  the  peace  which  literature  requires  for  her 
steady  growth,  the  Danes  broke  in  and  swept  away  a  harvest 
which  might  have  ripened  to  a  full  ear. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  RISE  OF  LITERATURE 

Wessex  and  Mercia 

The  previous  chapters  have  discussed  the  way  of  life  of 
the  English  so  far  as  it  is  represented  in  their  literature  before 
800.  A  good  deal  of  their  poetry  has  been  used  in  illustration, 
and  has  left,  I  trust,  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this  book, 
a  distinct  impression  of  their  manner  of  thought  when  under 
those  manifold  emotions  received  from  man  and  nature  the 
shaping  of  which  in  musical  words,  when  it  is  done  lawfully 
and  beautifully,  is  poetry. 

These  discussions  have  been  general,  and  the  quotations 
taken  from  poems  which  were  written  as  far  as  we  know  dur- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  will  be  fitting  now, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  give  a  clear  account,  in 
order,  of  the  rising  of  literature  in  our  land  after  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  and 
influenced  its  youth.  This  naturally  falls  into  two  distinct 
parts  — literature  in  the  South  and  literature  in  the  North. 
The  former  may  be  more  briefly  dismissed  than  the  latter.  It 
rose  rapidly  with  the  arrival  at  Canterbury  of  Theodore  and 
Hadrian  ;  it  decayed  as  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Ealdhelm  in 
709.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  English  literature. 
What  remains  to  us  is  wholly  Latin,  and  might  be  left  alto- 
gether aside  in  this  history  were  it  not  that  it  has  a  certain 
bearing  on  the  vernacular  literature  of  Northumbria.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  our  chief  interest  is  in  the  vernacular 
poetry,  and  it  ran,  we  may  roughly  say,  a  course  of  a  hundred 
years.  Caedmon  began  to  write  about  the  year  670,  one  year 
later  than  the  coming  of  Theodore  to  Canterbury.  The  prob- 
able date  of  Cynewulf's  last  poem  lies  somewhere  between 
770  and  790. 

The  two  literatures  then  began  together,  but  their  course 
was  very  different.    The  vernacular  literature  of  the  North 
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grew  into  a  flourishing  manhood ;  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
South  perished  in  its  youth.  Literature  in  the  South  was  an 
exotic,  and  it  died  because  it  was  an  alien.  Literature  in  the 
North  was  oi"  native  growth ;  and  it  died  from  an  alien  blow. 
Its  murderers  were  the  Danes.  In  the  ninth  century,  then, 
literature,  north  and  south,  had  perished.  The  time  came 
when  below  and  above  the  Humber  England's  voice  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  Then  the  South  again  took  up  the  pen  it 
had  dropped,  and  Alfred  restored  not  only  the  native,  but  the 
Latin  literature  of  England.  As  yet,  however,  the  time  of 
iElfred  is  far  away,  and  I  turn  to  the  history  of  literature  in 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  from  the  coming  of  Augustine  to  its 
silence  —  from  />97  to  the  death  (if  I  have  to  choose  a  date) 
of  ^thelhard  of  Canterbury  in  805.  After  tliat  1  shall  tell 
the  history,  in  order,  of  Northumbrian  literature  till  its  over- 
throw by  the  Danes. 

The  books  Augustine  brought  to  England  were  a  Bible  in 
two  volunuis,  a  Tt;stament,  a  Psalter,  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  a  book  of  martyrs  and  some  apocry})hal 
lives  of  the  Apostles.  Fresh  books  arrived  in  GOl,  and*  it  is 
said  that  two  of  these  MSS.  of  the  (Josjx'ls  still  exist  —  one  at 
Cor|)Us,  Cambridge,  the  other  ;it  the  Jiodleian.'  Shortly  after 
the  baptism  of  1(),()0()  (?)  j)crsons  in  the  Swale  on  Christmas 
Day  r/.)?,  the  place  where  the  cathedral  rose  was  occu])ied, 
and  tiie  al)bey  of  SS.  I'eter  and  l*a\il  (St.  Augustine's)  was 
founded.  It  becanu!  the  seat  of  th<'  lirst  learning  and  literature 
that  Rome  carried  to  this  land,  and  the  books  Augustine 
brought  over  were  enshrined  in  it.  Tlie  first  library  was 
begun,  and  with  it  ilw.  lirst  schools.  We  cannot,  however, 
say  for  certain  that  tlie  Latin  Mission  at  once  founded  schools 
in  Kent,  though  liaeda  says,  speaking  of  thirty  years  later, 
that  the  wish  of  Sigelierlit  to  have  s(;lio()ls  in  East  Anglia.  such 
as  lie  had  seen  in  (laul,  was  carried  into  effect  by  Hisliop 
ViA'ix,  (ifler  tfn' jiuttcru  of  l/n' srhtxtls  hi  Ixnit.  What  is  inter- 
esting is  a  conjecture  of  Earle's  that  there  may  have  been 
Konian  schools  of  grammar  still  existing  "  \  Canterbury  wlien 
Augustine  arrived.     II  ( 'imt  i-rbury  \v:is  not  whi.ll\  (l.-.ttM\,.l 

'  If  tln«  llliiiniriiit«Ml  MS.  i>f  111)'  ({oHpi  ls  in  I.ailn  now  In  ( '.  <'o||»«j;o  b«»  In 
rrnlity  tlmt  Hi  nt  liy  <!ri  i;<>rv  li>  AnuMiHiino,  as  Wimlry  lliouulit,  it  In  ii  >:ri'iil 
tri'iiMiirf.  rmfrsmir  Wimwuixl  ihinkH  tliiil  tlii<  itriiwinK'N  nri<  lli<<  nli|i«Nt  rrninlnii 
of  KMMiiin  iti<-litriiil  art  In  tliln  munlry.  ami.  with  th««  i'Xo«|itl(in  of  n  fourth 
coniiiry  Ms.  at  N'ii'ima,  thr  oldest  h«>  ••an  dlm-oNrr  anvuh*in<. 

Tlif  MS.  of  till'  tioHiioh  III  tln'  Moilli'lan.  whli-h  WrHiwoiwI  aNo  i|«'i  lar<'n  in 
on«'  of  tliK  oldcHt  Koiiiun  MSS.  In  thin  country,  In  rubrlcutiHi,  but  in  without 
niinlut  iiroN. 
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by  the  invaders,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Koman  schools 
may  have  been  spared. 

It  is  still  more  interesting  to  know  that  not  long  after 
Augustine  came,  in  597,  the  Witan  was  held  which  enacted 
the  first  code  of  ancient  laws  that  we  possess  written  in  our 
mother  tongue.  The  title  of  this  code  runs  thus:  "This  be 
the  dooms  that  ^thelbriht.  King,  ordained  in  Augustine's 
days."  They  were  written  in  Eoman  letters,  and  this  is  what 
Baeda  means  when  he  says  that  they  were  "  according  to  the 
Koman  precedent"  (juxta  exempla  Momanorum).  They  are 
the  first  piece  of  written  English  of  which  we  hear.^  We  do 
not,  however,  possess  them  in  the  original  Kentish  dialect,  but 
in  a  West  Saxon  translation,  and  in  a  register  that  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  This  Kentish  dialect  ^  is,  then,  the  first 
vehicle  of  English  prose,  and  the  schools  of  Kent  were  the 
rude  cradle  of  English  learning.  However,  there  was  very 
little  care  for  English.  All  the  archbishops  up  to  the  death 
of  Honorius  in  653  were  Italian ;  and  neither  understood  the 
English  character  nor  could  sympathise  with  any  vernacular 
poetry.  A  certain  amount  of  Art  was,  however,  introduced  in 
these  first  fifty  years.  Architecture,  after  the  Roman  model, 
began.  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  built  of  stone,  in  imitation 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  Honorius  introduced  the 
Roman  music.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erithona  (Deus  Dedit), 
an  Englishman,  after  whose  death  no  archbishop  was  elected 
for  four  years.  Then  the  election  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Pope  Vitalian,  who  sent  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Hadrian,  an 
African  monk  of  the  Nisidan  monastery,  the  first  as  archbishop, 
the  second  as  his  deacon,  to  England.  Both  w^ere  admirable 
scholars,  and  with  them  left  an  English  scholar  then  staying 

1  In  673  the  next  Kentish  code  appeared.  "Hlothhaere  and  Eadric,  kings 
of  the  men  of  Kent,  enlarged  the  laws  their  predecessors  had  made,"  etc. ;  and 
in  696  King  Withred  (691-725)  se  mildesta  cyning  Cantwura —  "  set  forth  more 
dooms." 

It  is  thought  that  the  Epinal  Glossary  best  represents  the  Kentish  dialect. 
It  is  of  the  seventli  century ;  an  English-Latin  Dictionary.  There  are  also  six 
documents  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  which  are  written  in  this  dia- 
lect (Codex  Dipl.  226,  228,  229,  231,  235,  238.  — Kemble).  There  is,  too,  a 
Psalter,  with  a  gloss,  now  supposed  to  be  a  Kentish  gloss.  The  PalfEographical 
Society  declares  that  this  Psalter  is  of  the  year  700,  and  the  gloss  late  in  the 
ninth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Professor  Westwood  called  it 
the  Psalter  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  plainly  written  in  England  and  not  in  Rome, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Surtees  Psalter.  It  is  worth  while  to  record  these 
remains  of  the  Kentish  dialect,  because  "  from  this  dialect  the  West  Saxon  was 
developed;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  earliest  form  of  that  imperial  dialect  in 
which  the  great  body  of  extant  Old  English  literature  is  preserved.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Kentish  did  not  ripen  into  the  maturer  outlines  of  the  West  Saxon 
dialect  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  dialect,  etc.  etc."  —  Earle,  A.-JS. 
Literature,  p.  97. 
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in  Rome,  Benedict  Biscop.  In  May  669  Theodore  was  en- 
throned at  Canterbury.  Immediately  after  his  enthronement 
he  visited  the  English  kingdoms,  and  he  began  to  make  English 
the  tongue  of  Christianity  by  commanding  that  every  father 
should  take  care  that  his  children  be  taught  to  say  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue.'  At  the  same 
time  he  took  j)OSsession  of  8t.  Augustine's  monastery,  made  it 
a  school  of  learning,  and  set  over  it,  till  Hadrian's  arrival  in 
671,  Benedict  l^iscoj).  When  Hadrian  came,  Theodore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  English  clergy  a  body  of  scholars.  Day  by 
day  a  greater  number  of  disciples  gathered  into  Canterbury 
from  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  "Streams  of  knowledge," 
says  ]^a(;da,  "daily  flowed  from  Theodore  and  Hadrian  to 
water  the  hearts  of  their  hearers."  This  was  the  true  begin- 
ning of  literature  in  the  south  of  England. 

There  were  classes  for  ecclesiastical  music,  arithmetic,  and 
astronomy  ;  for  caligra])hy  and  illuminating  bof)ks  ;  for  medi- 
cal subjects,  for  composition,  especially  for  the  making  of 
Latin  verse.  Greek  and  Hebrew  formed  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion; the  Latin  writers  were  read.  Ivhetoric,  theology,  and  the 
related  subjects  were  taught;  and  Theodore's  re])utation  for 
ecclesiasti(ral  learning  and  (;anon  law  extended  over  Europe. 
Some  record  of  this  learning  soon  ajjpeared,  and  was  stored  in 
the  library.  This  was  the  J'oiitcntidl  of  Theodore,  drawn  up 
liy  sonu^  j)riest  from  Theo(lor(i's  oral  answj-rs  to  (pn'stions  C(»n- 
cerning  (liscipline;  the  first  V)ook  of  tiie  kind  piil)lished  by 
authority  in  tlie  Western  (lliurdi,  and  "the  foundation,''  Hook 
says,  "of  all  the  other  'lilx-lli  petntt'ntiales '  in  England."  Thus 
('anterliury  became  not  oidy  a  centre  of  scholarsiup  but  a  j)r()- 
ducer  of  books;  and  from  tliis  time  tliere  was  no  n«'e(l  to  seek 
for  learned  foreigners  to  fill  tlie  bishops'  chairs  in  the  English 
kingdoms,  or  to  instruet  the  peojde.  'I'lie  land  had  its  own 
s(!holars,  and  soon  tangiit  its  teaeliers, 

lirilitwald,  tlio  next  ar('hl)ishop,  is  only  interesting  to  us 
l)eeause  he  studied  liis  own  tongue,  "lie  wa.s  a  man,"  says 
Haeda,  "  wiiose  knowledge  of  the  (ire<'k,  Latin,  and  Saxoi» 
learning  and  language  was  manifold  and  thorough."  Tatwine, 
who  8U(!ceeded  him  in  I'M,  was  a  seliolar  of  Tlu'odore,  ami  wjia 
"splendidly  vcused  in  Holy  writ."     A  few  (rniijmatti  in  Latin 

'  Nor  do  I  lik<<  tooiiiit,  iiH  liiiviii^  Hoiiii<  ri'liilloii  iii  |i<iu«t  to  Kii^lihh  lllrntliirn, 
tlui'I'oii  Artlclr.H  uliii'li  TliriNiort'  <lrr\v  up  for  r«l^iiiiliiri'  !•>  tin-  lilnliopn  iit  llxv 
Coiiik  II  of  lli  rtfonl  In  l»7a.  TIiIn  In  "  llit<  tirNi  roiiNliliiiroiiitl  iiii'UHiiri' of  ihr 
fo||«H*l  ivr  Kii^IIhIi  riict< :  no  iicl  of  M<<Milar  li<|{lNltitioii  fiiii  Im<  iiriM|ui-i  «|  |Mirnllrl 
t<»  it  lM<f«»ri<  IIh<  n-ltjn  of  .Klfn  d  or  rallu  r  of  IiIh  Hon  Ivluiinl.  —  SiuI»Imi'  ihrl. 
(J/iri$t.  liioij.,  Art.  'riiriMloruN. 
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verse  exist  under  his  name,  and  it  is  said  that  he,  like  Eald- 
helm,  wrote  some  poems  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Daniel,  who  assisted 
at  Tatwine's  consecration,  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  705-744, 
was  perhaps  the  most  learned  bishop  of  this  time.  He  helped 
Baeda  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History ;  he  was  closely  bound  up 
with  Boniface,  and  corresponded  with  him ;  and  the  growth  of 
the  missions  and  of  the  West  Saxon  Church  and  schools  was 
largely  indebted  to  his  work.  But  the  scholar  of  the  Canter- 
bury school  who  gathered  into  himself  all  the  learning  of  the 
time  was  Ealdhelm. 

He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  Being  excited  from 
his  youth  by  the  new  learning,  he  joined  himself  to  a  school 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  his  native  province.  A  wan- 
dering Scot,  one  of  the  numerous  scholars  who  in  that  age 
passed  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Ireland,^  Mailduf  by 
name,  set  up  a  hermitage  near  the  castle,  called  in  Saxon  Ingel- 
borne  Castle,  built  by  Dunwallo  Mulmutius,  not  far  from  the 
royal  seat  of  Brokenborough.  The  folk  in  the  castle  gave  him 
leave  to  build  a  hut,  and  he  set  up  a  school  in  it.  This  infor- 
mation, which  may  be  authentic,  is  in  a  history  of  Malmesbury 
ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  which  is  not  extant. 
Leland  quotes  it ;  but  Stubbs  says  that  we  may  infer  from  the 
mention  of  Dunwallo  Mulmutius  that  the  account  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  From  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  acknowledged  writings  we  understand  that  Ealdhelm 
received  his  monastic  habit  at  Malmesbury,  and  that  there 
was  a  Mailduf,  a  Scot  and  hermit,  who  taught  a  school,  and 
set  up  a  small  basilica.  After  a  time,  scholars  crowded  round 
him  so  eagerly,  that  the  hut  became  the  kernel  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  Ealdhelm  who  had  taught  there  for  many  years 
was  made,  after  Mailduf's  death,  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
(Maildulfi  Burgus). 

He  had  been  a  student  at  Canterbury  with  Theodore ;  with 
Hadrian  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  to  the  end.  "My 
Father,"  he  writes,  "most  beloved,  venerable  teacher  of  my 
rude  infancy,  I  embrace  you  with  a  rush  of  pure  tenderness ; 

1  In  one  of  Ealdhelm's  letters,  written  to  a  friend  of  his  who,  after  six  years 
of  study,  had  returned  from  "  dark  and  rainy  Ireland,"  he  describes  the  host 
of  English  students  who  filled  whole  fleets,  in  going  to  and  fro  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  that  they  might  discover  in  Ireland  the  secrets  of  learning, 
"  as  if  there  were  no  masters  in  England  of  Greek  and  Latin  who  could  unfold 
to  them  the  problems  of  the  celestial  library."  Then  he  describes  with  vigour 
the  Canterbury  schools,  and  the  bands  of  Irish  disciples  who  used  to  flock  round 
Theodore.  There  was  then  a  constant  interchange  at  this  time  in  the  South, 
as  there  was  also  in  the  North,  of  English  and  Irish  learning. 
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I  long  to  see  you  again."  The  heart  of  Ealdhelm,  below  his 
pedantry,  was  so  eager  and  natural  that  he  won  the  love  he 
gave.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Sherborne  he  wished 
his  monks  at  Malmesbury  to  elect  a  new  abbot.  "  While  you 
live,"  they  atiswered,  "  we  desire  to  live  with  you  and  under 
your  rule."  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  from  his  voyages, 
not  only  did  his  monks  meet  him  with  hymns  and  songs  and 
censers,  but  a  crowd  of  the  people  danced  before  him  with  joy 
and  gestures  of  delight.  He  possessed  the  sense  of  honour 
which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  war-like  race.  In  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Wilfrid  he  recalls  the  ancient  devotion 
of  thegn  to  chief,  and  challenges  them  to  be  as  faithful  to 
their  head,  as  a  warrior  was  to  his  lord.  "What,"  he  cries, 
"  would  be  said  of  laymen  who  should  abandon  in  his  misfor- 
tune the  master  they  served  in  good  fortune  ;  what  of  those 
who  loved  peace  at  home  rather  than  exile  with  their  prince  ?  " 
He  travelled  continually  tlirough  his  diocese,  preaching  by 
day  and  niglit,  and  lie  died  (701)),  on  one  of  his  journeys,  in  a 
Somersetshire  village  called  Dulting  near  a  church  of  wood 
which  he  was  building.  He  set  uj)  monasteries,  two  especially, 
at  I>ra(Hord  on  tin;  Avon  and  at  Fromc;'  and  he  advised  Ine 
when  that  King  undertook  the  restoration  of  Glastonbury. 
When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  western  division  of  the  dio- 
cese of  W(*ss(»x  Ik;  carried  still  farther,  in  conjunction  with 
liisho})  Daniel,  his  edueational  work,  tilling  Dorsi'tand  Somer- 
set with  monastic  schools,  and  training,  we  may  well  think, 
men  like  Bonifac(i  and  liis comrades  for  their  missionary  work. 

JI(;  was  an  arehitiM't  as  well  as  a  })rea('her,  and  wlien  the 
Norman  architects  saw  his  (rhurehes  at  Sherborne  and  .Malmes- 
i)Uiy,  th(!y  own(;(l  tlieir  excellence  and  left  them  standing. 
Other  arts  wen;  also  his.  if  we  may  trust  Faricius,  he 
jdayed  on  all  kinds  of  instiunients  -as  eager  a  musician  as 
Diinstan.  11(1  is  the  lirsl,  lOnglishnian  whose  liU'r.irv  writings 
rentaiii  to  us,  and  who.se  classicMl  knowledge  w;is  famous.  He 
wrote;  Latin  verse  witli  ease,  and  boasted  tliat  he  was  the  first 
of  liis  race  who  studied  the  liatin  metres.  He  wrote  a  long 
tn-atise  on  Latin  I'rosody,  and  he  showed  what  he  couhl  <lo  in 
this  way  by  the  tn-atment  in  Latin  hexametorH  of  the  stories 
told  in  his  prose  treatise  I)f  lnu<lihns  ]'irifinitatiH.     He  knew 

1  SliiTlKiriH',  wlifTf  IiIh  Sr««  wiiN  iifl«T\viirilH  llxi'd,  itiiil  Wiiri'iliiin.  Hfiir  I'ooli*. 
w<<r<»  pmlmlilv  f«>im<|iMl  liy  liliii.  NVr  may  fiiin  v  lilm  wiiiuIitImi;  n  fri>iii 
Wiin-lmin  to  limk  (Ui  tlic  hoi  frnm  ilmt  lii'ititliiinl  (ii  I >orNotNlilri'  n\  liioh  linti  \u>rr> 
his  iiuinr  (Si.  I'.iil.lli.  lm'H  lli'iul ».  Init  which,  ov««rhil«l  w  ith  tlio  iiiiiiio  of  iiii  «  lil««r 
Htiint,  i.H  now  St  AII)uirH  ili'ud. 
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and  quoted  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  and 
others  which  might  seem  strange  to  his  monkish  habit.  He 
read,  according  to  his  biographers,  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew ;  he  spoke  Greek ;  he  taught  the  usual  course  of 
learning  and  it  is  supposed  he  wrote  on  Roman  Law.  Among 
these  severer  studies,  he  played  at  making  riddles  in  the 
manner  of  Symphosius,  and  as  these  riddles  went  to  the  North 
with  his  treatise  on  Prosody,  they  gave  afterwards  to  Cynewulf 
the  impulse  to  compose  similar  enigmas.  The  Acircius  to 
whom  he  sent  this  treatise  was  Aldfrith,  King  of  Northumbria, 
a  friend  of  his  boyhood,  whom  he  begs  with  great  ncCivete  to 
read  through  the  whole  of  his  book.  "  It  would  be  absurd," 
he  says,  "  if  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  chew  and  re-chew 
that  which  I  have  .taken  so  much  pains  to  grind  and  knead 
for  you."  I  doubt  whether  Aldfrith  took  the  trouble,  for  the 
style,  like  that  of  all  Ealdheln^'s  work,  is  always  fantastic, 
pompous  and  full  of  rhetorical  tricks.  He  writes  Latin  as 
Lyly  wrote  English  in  his  Enphues,  and  his  fancifuluess  often  . 
degenerates  into  a  fastidious  pedantry.  He  is  keen  and  gay, 
but  without  humour.  Perhaps  no  better  specimen  of  his  "  pre- 
cious "  way  of  writing  can  be  given  than  his  letter  about  The- 
odore and  his  Irish  scholars,  the  whole  of  which  is  written  to 
display  his  gamesome  and  alliterative  use  of  Latin.  '^Graeci 
involute,  Romani  splendide,  Angli  pompatice  dictare  solent," 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Ealdhelm,  he  thinks,  did 
well  in  all  these  styles.  Amid  this  literary  play  he  knew  how 
to  be  an  ascetic,  as  rigid  and  stern  with  himself  as  the  Benedict 
whom  he  so  much  admired.  The  man  we  see  reading  Virgil 
and  Terence  in  his  cell,  or  writing  a  letter  of  alliterative  Latin 
prose  for  his  own  entertainment,  or  making  a  riddle,  is  seen  a  few 
hours  after,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
standing  up  to  his  neck  in  a  well  near  the  monastery,  and 
reciting,  in  this  primitive  manner,  on  a  wintry  night,  the 
Psalms  of  the  Day.  But  that  which  makes  us  most  happy 
to  think  of,  is  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  songs  of  his  native 
tongue.^  There  is  a  well-known  story  told  of  him,  how,  as  he 
went  from  town  to  town,  and  found  that  the  buyers  and  sellers 
at  the  fairs  did  not  come  to  church,  he  used,  like  a  gleeman, 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  public  way  and  sing  songs  to 
them  in  the  English  tongue,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
speech  lead  them  to  come  with  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  songs  which  he  had  composed  for  the  people  lasted  when 
his  Latin  work  had  passed  from  remembrance.    Alfred  had 

1  Bishop  Stubbs  calls  them  hymns. 
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one,  it  seems,  in  his  handbook,  a  carmen  trivicUe,  as  vain  a  song, 
perhaps  as  heathen  a  legend,  as  Dunstan  sang  to  his  harp  when 
he  was  a  youth.  Nor  did  the  song  die.  Malmesbury  says, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  that  it  was  still  commonly  sung  in 
England  —  quod  adhuc  vulgo  cantitatur. 

The  variety  and  the  contrasts  in  Ealdhelm  were  the  result 
of  an  active  intelligence,  half  intoxicated  by  tlie  new  wine 
of  literature.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  his  false  taste  in 
style,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  literary 
:i(;tivity  and  education  in  all  directions.  He  had  correspon- 
thiuoe  with  Ireland,  with  Gaul,  with  Rome;  Northunibria  was 
influenced  by  his  writings;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
scliism  between  tlie  British  and  Englisli  Church  to  Gerontius, 
King  of  the  Danuionian  Britons,  which  converted  that  King 
and  his  folk  to  the  Roman  usage  concerning  Easter.  Among 
his  many  distractions  he  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the 
more  delightful  sex.  Osgitha,  whom  he  urges  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  his  *'  most  beloved  sister."  "  Most 
l)eloved "  is  not  enough  to  express  liis  atfection.  "  Vale," 
he  says  in  an  outburst  of  tendcn-ness,  *'decies  dilectissima,  imo 
c(;nties  et  millics."  To  Hihh'lida,  Abbess  of  l^arking,  lie 
dedicated  his  Praiaos  of  Vinjinitt/,  and  witli  lier  lie  names,  as 
bound  to  him  by  intimate  friendship,  Aldgida  and  Scliolastica, 
llidl)urga  and  Burngida,  Eulalia  and  others.  These  knew,  it 
seems,  tlie  classic  poets  ;  he  (juotes  to  them  Ovid  and  Virgil, 
and  liids  them  fan?\vell  with  his  own  brightness  and  atfection  : 
"  Valete,  o  flores  ecclesiae,  sorores  monasticae,  alumnae  scholas- 
ticae,  ('hristi  margaritae,  p;iradisi  gemmae,  et  eoelestis  l*atriae 
jtartieipes.  Amen."  This  is,  indeed,  to  make  learning  charm- 
ing, and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  did  so  much  for  conti'm- 
IHtrai  v,  and  so  little  for  after  learning. 

Wiien  he  died  in  7<)1)  t,his  literary  life  was  in  full  stream. 
Not  of  it,  but  still,  as  we  look  back,  not  apart  from  it,  was  ^^u^' 
ancient  monument  of  Englislt  thought  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  lOaldhelm's  failhfid  friend,  Inc,  King  of  Wessex. 
This  is  the  L(tirs  of  Inf,  the  oldest  West  Saxon  laws.  Their 
d;ite  is  al)out  O'.M),  and  we  iiave  then>  in  an  appendix  to  the 
LdWH  of  ^  Klfiu'd}  Tliey  liavci  tins  mu«*li  literary  interest,  that 
as  "the  foundation  of  the  Laws  of  Wessex,  tliey  were  also  tl»e 
foundation  of  the  Laws  of  all  Englaml."  I  quote  one  of  tin'm 
(taking  Earle's  translation,  A.  S.  Lit.  \k  1. *).'{),  because  it  simmuh 
to  skirt  the  edge  of  literature,    it  ipiotes  two  proverbs:  **ln 

'  TIiIh  iiolilc  iMirrliinrtil  of  ili«<  UtwNnf  .f^lfriMl  in.  nloii|;  with  tho  oliiivil  Snxon 
< 'liroiiiclr.  ill  U«-ui  t  <  'nlli-j;i»  (( '<ir|ttiN  ( 'hriitt I ) ,  ( 'aiitbrlttgi*. 
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■  case  any  one  burn  a  tree  in  a  wood,  and  it  come  to  light  who 
did  it,  let  him  pay  the  full  penalty  and  give  sixty  shillings, 
because  fire  is  a  thief.  If  one  fell  in  a  wood  ever  so  many 
trees,  and  it  be  found  out  afterwards,  let  him  pay  for  three 
trees,  each  with  thirty  shillings.  He  is  not  required  to  pay 
for  more  of  them,  however  many  they  might  be,  because  the  axe 
is  a  reporter  and  not  a  thief  ^ 

With  Ealdhelm  as  Ine's  friend  and  kinsman,  and  as  co-worker 
with  Bishop  Daniel,  we  may  fairly  think  that  learning  grew 
in  Wessex,  and  extended  with  the  extension  of  the  kingdom. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  Ine  was  especially  active  in  estab- 
lishing monasteries  and  in  the  work  of  education.  He  found 
at  Glastonbury  the  ancient  church  of  wood,  enriched  it  with 
treasures,  and  set  up  close  beside  it  a  church  of  stone  which 
Dunstan  rebuilt.  It  is  the  sole  British  church  in  England 
"  which  passed  on  unhurt  into  the  hands  of  the  Englishman."  - 
He  took  part  in  the  founding  of  Malmesbury  and  endowing  of 
Abingdon.  Sherborne  and  Bradford,  Wimborne,  Nursling, 
Tisbury,  Waltham,  Frome,  rose  under  his  care,  and  he  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Wells.  There  is  also  a  tra- 
dition which  at  least  illustrates  his  reputation,  that  he,  rather 
than  Offa,  set  up  the  Saxon  quarter  at  Rome.  Meanwhile 
some  light  is  thrown  on  the  continuance  of  literary  activity  in 
the  South  by  the  things  already  told  concerning  the  assistance 
given  to  Baeda  in  his  history  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
south  of  England. 

Incessant  wars  followed  the  departure  of  Ine  to  Rome. 
Wessex  fell  under  the  rule  of  Mercia  in  ^thelheard's  reign ; 
but  his  successor  Cuthred  recovered  the  liberty  of  Wessex  at 
the  battle  of  Burford.  I  mention  this  battle  because  it  has  a 
certain  relation  to  literature.  In  it  ^thelhun,  the  Proud 
Alderman,  was  the  standard  bearer  of  Cuthred.  He  bore  the 
Dragon  of  Wessex  in  the  van,  and  his  bravery  decided  the 
fight.    The  account  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  part  of 

1  These  laws  provide  for  the  new  Welsh  population  added  to  the  West  Saxon 
realm  by  the  conquests  of  Ine.  Ine  had  got  as  far  as  Taunton,  which  he  founded 
as  a  border  fortress,  and  Exeter  may  have,  either  before  or  not  long  after, 
become  an  English  possession.  At  whatever  date  it  became  English,  it  did  not 
cease  also  to  be  Welsh.  It  was  divided  into  an  English  and  a  Welsh  city.  It 
is  fitting  again  to  draw  attention  to  this  mingling  of  the  English  and  Welsh  here 
in  the  South,  as  on  the  March,  and  in  the  North.  There  must  have  been  an  inter- 
change of  poetry,  an  influence  of  Welsh  on  English  verse,  of  English  on  Welsh. 
The  division  of  the  two  races,  under  Ine  and  his  successors,  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  days  of  Alfred.  No  distinction  is  made  between  them  in  Alfred's  laws. 
The  Welsh  were  then  absorbed  into  the  English. 
Freeman,  English  Towns,  p.  92. 
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which  I  quote,  is  probably  drawn  from  the  ancient  song  made 
after  the  victory. 

"  The  armies  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and,  rushing 
forward,  ^thelhun,  who  led  the  West  Saxons,  bearing  the 
royal  standard,  a  golden  dragon,  pierced  through  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  a  shout  arose,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cuthred  being  much  encouraged,  battle  was  joined 
on  both  sides.  Then  the  thunder  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms, 
the  clang  of  blows,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  resounded 
terribly,  and  a  desperate  and  most  decisive  battle  began.  .  .  . 
The  arrogance  of  their  pride  sustained  the  Mercians,  the  fear 
of  slavery  kindled  the  courage  of  the  men  of  Wessex.  But 
wherever  ^thelhun  fell  on  the  enemy's  ranks  he  cleared  a 
way  before  liim,  his  tremendous  battle-axe  cleaving,  swift  as 
lightning,  both  arms  and  limbs.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  brave  king  of  Mercia  turned,  the  enemy  were  slaughtered, 
for  his  invincible  sword  rent  armour  as  if  it  were  a  vestment, 
and  bones  as  if  they  were  Hesh.  Wlien,  therefore,  it  happened 
that  the  King  and  the  chief  met  each  other,  it  was  as  when 
two  tires  from  opposite  (piarters  consume  all  that  opposes 
them." 

Cynewulf  replaced  Sigeberht  who  at  first  succeeded  Cutlired 
in  7r>r>,  and  Cynewulf  is  also  bound  up  with  literature.  The 
account  of  his  death  (784)  given  in  the  Chrnnicle  under  the 
year  7i)5  is,  fis  far  as  we  know,  the  most  ancient  pi(H'e  of  con- 
nectcnl  prose  in  th<'-  English  tongue.  It  seems  tilting  that 
Wessex,  in  which  English  i)rose  and  English  history  were  de- 
veloped by  .4"^lfred,  should  be  the  kingdom  which  gave  us  the 
earliest  ))iec»^  of  j^rose,  and  that  this  prose  should  he  a  j)iece 
of  history.  Th(*  latter  ])art  of  it  —  the  story  of  the  tiglit  — 
was  prol)al)ly  in  its  original  form  :i  lay,  reduced  by  some  mo- 
nastic annalist  of  Wessex  to  prose,  and  kept  intact  Ity  the 
compih'is  of  tlie  Amflo-Sn.roii  ( ^/i roin'rh'.  .\nd  it  is  extremely 
probabh;  that  it  was  put  into  prose  at  tlie  very  time,  or  a  few 
years  later  than  the  events  of  whicli  it  tells;  "it  is,  in  slnirt, 
by  far  th(?  oldest  historical  prose  in  any  Ttnitonic  language. 
The  style  is  of  the  rudest  cliaracter,  contrasting  rt'iuarkahly 
witli  the  polished  language  of  th«>  later  portions  of  the 
r7</-o;//V7p."  This  is  .Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  who  adds  that 
theni  are  archaisms  in  it  whicii  escape*!  l\w  eye  of  the  ninth 
century  reviser.  The  narrative  is  so  vivid,  roui^'h.  and  simple, 
and  tlu^  things  don<«  so  war-like  and  tragi*-,  and  the  temjKT  of 
the  warriors  so  English,  th.at  I  give  it  as  it  stiinds  :  — 
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755  (784). 1  In  this  year  Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon  Witan  took 
from  Sigebryht  his  kingdom,  except  Hamptonshire,  for  unrighteous  deeds  ; 
and  he  had  that,  until  he  slew  the  alderman  who  had  dwelt  with  him 
longest.  And  him,  then,  Cynewulf  drove  into  Andred,  and  he  wonned 
thereuntil  a  herdsman  stabbed  him  at  Privet' s-flood  ^  (and  avenged  the 
alderman  Cumbra).  And  this  Cynewulf,  in  mickle  fights,  fought  often 
with  the  Brito- Welsh  ;  and,  about  31  winters  after  he  had  the  kingdom, 
willed  to  drive  away  an  setheling,  who  was  hight  Cyneheard  (and  this 
Cyneheard  was  the  brother  of  that  Sigebryht).  And  then  (Cyneheard) 
heard  of  the  king  with  a  little  band  in  a  woman's  company  in  Merton  ; 
and  he  beset  him  there,  and  surrounded  the  bower  outside,  before  the 
men  who  were  with  the  king  found  out  that  he  was  there. 

But  when  the  king  knew  it,  he  went  to  the  door  and  warded  him  man-" 
fully,  until  he  saw  the  setheling,  and  then  he  outrushed  upon  him,  and 
sorely  wounded  him  ;  and  they  all  ceased  not  to  fight  against  the  king  until 
they  had  slain  him. 

And  now  the  king's  thegns,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  woman,  were 
aware  of  the  un-stillness,  and  they  ran  thither,  whosoever  then  was  ready 
and  rathest.  And  to  each  of  them  the  setheling  offered  money  and  life, 
and  none  of  them  would  take  it ;  but  they  went  on,  always  fighting,  until 
they  all  lay  (dead),  except  one  British  hostage,  and  he  was  sorely  wounded. 

Then  in  the  morning  the  thegns  of  the  king  who  had  been  behind  him 
heard  that  the  king  was  slain.  Then  they  rode  thither,  even  his  alder- 
man Osric,  and  Wiferth  his  thegn  and  the  men  which  he  erst  had  left 
behind  him,  and  came  up  with  the  setheling  in  the  burg  where  the  king 
lay  slain.  Now  the  setheling's  men  had  locked  the  gates  against  them,  but 
they  went  up  to  the  gates.  And  then  the  setheling  offered  them  their  own 
doom  of  money  and  land  if  they  would  grant  him  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was 
made  known  to  them  that  their  kinsmen  were  with  him,  who  would  not 
from  him.  And  then  said  they  —  That  no  kinsman  could  be  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lord,  and  they  never  would  follow  his  slayer.  And  then  they 
offered  to  their  kinsmen  that  they  should  go  forth  sound  ;  and  they  said  — 
That  had  been  offered  to  each  of  their  comrades  who  erst  were  with  the 
king.  Then  said  they  that  they  no  more  minded  it  than  your  comrades  who 
were  slain  with  the  king.  And  they  ceased  not  to  fight  about  the  gates 
until  they  got  inside,  and  they  slew  the  setheling  and  the  men  who  were 
with  him,  all  but  one,  who  was  the  alderman's  godson  ;  and  he  saved  his  life, 
and  yet  he  was  oft  wounded. 

It  remains  to  say  that  up  to  this  date,  755,  Latin  literature, 
written  by  Englishmen,  is  illustrated  by  the  letters  of  Boni- 
face. As  Boniface  was  a  Wessex  man  as  well  as  Willibald, 
this  may  be  perhaps  the  best  place  to  touch  on  the  most 
famous  of  English  missionaries  to  the  Continent,  and  to  select 
the  points  where  the  missions  influence  English  literature. 

The  first  of  them  was  Willibrord,^  a  Northumbrian,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Frisians,  who  was  born  in  the  year  657.  The 

1  See  Note,  Earle,  Tioo  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  p.  292  (1865). 

2  Doubtfully  identified  with  Privet  in  Hants.  —  Sweet. 

s  His  father,  Willigis,  representative  of  a  noble  house,  had  founded  a 
monastic  community  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  north  of  the  Humber,  on  one  of 
the  numerous  promontories  of  that  coast,  a  house  probably  Celtic. 
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story  of  his  life  is  told  by  two  English  scholars  of  this  time, 
by  Baeda  and  by  Alcuin.  He  illustrates  the  literary  intercom- 
munion of  the  time  between  England  and  Ireland,  for  he  left 
the  monastic  house  at  Kipon  to  join  Ecgberht's  and  Wigberht's 
school  in  Ireland.  After  thirteen  years  of  study  he  sailed 
to  the  Rhine  to  convert  the  Frisians  (690).  For  nearly  fifty 
years  he  laboured  among  the  heathen,  preaching  in  Friesland, 
among  the  Old  Saxons,  and  touching  the  Danes,  in  which  visit 
he  landed  on  Heligoland,  and  saw  the  ancient  shrine  and  foun- 
tain of  Fosite.  No  one  can  tell,  and  it  engages  the  imagina- 
tion to  think  of  it,  how  many  Teutonic  legends  may  have  got 
into  England  from  such  wanderings,  or  how  much  of  English 
sacred  poetry,  such  as  Caedmon's,  may  have  been  left  behind 
at  Utrecht,  where  Willibrord  founded  his  archbishopric,  or  at 
Epternach,  near  Trier,  where  he  set  up  a  monastery ;  and  the 
same  suggestion  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  missions  both 
of  I-Jonif.Mce  and  Willibald.  He  was  also  the  first  who  brought 
the  learning  of  England  among  the  Franks,  and,  freeing  it 
from  insularity,  increased  its  range.  His  friendship  witli 
rippin,  with  C'liarh's  Martel,  whose  son,  I*ippin  le  Bref,  he 
l)aj>tiz<'d,  was  tin*  beginning  of  an  association  between  English 
scliolars  and  tlw.  Franks  wliicli  —  culminating  with  Alcuin  and 
Charles  the  Great — influenced  the  growth  of  literature  at 
home  and  al)road.  The  seliools  lie  founded  at  Utrecht  were 
on(!  of  tlie  centres  of  European  civilisation. 

Winfrid,  to  whom  (ircgory  II.  gave  the  name  of  Boniface, 
was  much  more  connected  witli  England  than  Willibrord,  and 
knit  still  njore  closely  together  the  Knglish,  the  Franks,  and 
th(i  Teutonic;  nations  the  Franks  subdued.  Uorn  at  Urediton  in 
J)<?von8liiro  about  (ISO,  lie  was  educated  at  WuHliard's  monas- 
tery in  Exeter,  transferred  to  IIam|»shire,  and  rect'ived  priest- 
hood when  I  lie  was  reigning  in  \Vess«'X  in  710.  Eager  to 
(M)HV(U-t  the  lieathen,  he  landed  in  Kiieslaiid  in  TIT),  but  tailing 
at  that  time  to  tind  HMCiresH,  returned  to  I'nglaiul  and  thence 
went  to  Ivoiiie.  In  710  he  was  sent  l)y  (iiegory  to  convert  ('«'n- 
tial  Furope.  The  I  rish  monks  ha<l  precedcil  liiin  in  Thui  ingia, 
There  he  stayed  for  a  t  iiiie.  :ind  afti-r  a  visit  to  Frieslami  re- 
turned to  Thuringia.  Many  lieathen  remained  in  Thuringia 
and  t  h«'  lands  around  it.,  and  Honil'ace  worked  among  a  coiigt'ries 
ol  licrman  tribes  in  the  great  forests,  amidst  folk  wh«»  sp(»ke 
almost  the  same  language  as  his  own,  and  wen*  indeed  of  kin- 
dred hlooil.  Ill*  bound  them  and  the  (»ther  (rennun  triU's  he 
intliienced  u|)  with  KnglantI,  for  he  set  over  the  sees  ami  moiuui- 
tic  houses  he  estahlished  English  archbishops.  |)ish(»ps.  abl>ots, 
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and  nuns,  along  with  a  crowd  of  helpers  whom  he  fetched  out 
of  England.  In  all  his  difficulties,  and  they  were  many,  he 
took  the  advice  of  the  English  bishops,  and  Bishop  Daniel, 
Baeda's  correspondent,  was  his  most  trusted  redesman.  He  en- 
tertained a  constant  interchange  of  letters  with  English  monks 
and  nuns,  and  the  religious  life  of  England  was  thus  interested 
in  the  Continent.  There  was  a  constant  going  to  and  fro  be- 
tween England  and  Central  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  this 
on  the  literary  elements  in  England,  though  small,  must  have 
been  appreciable.  His  letters  still  interest  us.  They  paint 
the  time  and  the  manners  of  the  G-erman  tribes.  The  many 
schools  he  set  on  foot,  especially  the  famous  one  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Eulda,  enable  us,  with  some  pride,  to  point  to  England 
as  the  mother  of  learning  among  the  Teutonic  tribes.  He  him- 
self did  not  disdain  the  finer  arts  of  literature.  He  wrote 
verses  for  his  friends ;  he  even  composed  a  short  poem  for  his 
sister  of  ten  senigmata,  which  is  not  wanting  in  grace  and  ele- 
gance ;  senigmata  not  written  for  play,  as  those  of  Tatwine  or 
Symphosius,  but  on  the  Christian  virtues.  The  MS.  which 
contains  these  pleasant  Latin  poems  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  fell,  a  martyr,  in  his  Master's  service,  white-haired  and 
bowed  with  age. 

Fifty  years  or  so  before  the  death  of  Boniface  in  755,  Willi- 
bald,  whom  some  think  his  kinsman,  was  born  in  Wessex,  prob- 
ably in  Hampshire.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of  travel. 
So  eager  was  the  youth  for  voyaging  that  his  father,  his  brother 
Winnibald,  and  his  sister  Walpurgis,  gathered  their  friends 
together,  broke  up  their  English  home,  and  went  off,  with  this 
youth  of  eighteen,  to  Rome.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
passion  for  pilgrimage,  which,  in  the  eighth  century  seized  on 
Englishmen,  and  which  enlarged,  as  I  have  said,  their  imagina- 
tion and  its  shaping  power.  They  left  England  about  718,  and 
after  many  difficulties  reached  Rome.  Willibald  left  his 
brother  there,  and  travelled  through  Sicily,  Ephesus,  Cyprus, 
Tortosa,  Emessa,  to  Damascus.  Thence  he  visited  Palestine, 
passing  through  all  the  sacred  places  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Jerusalem.  Four  times  (journeying 
meanwhile  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  visiting  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Libanus  and  Mount  Carmel)  he  stayed  at  Jerusalem,  and 
reached  Constantinople  in  725,  where  he  lived  for  two  years. 
In  727,  ten  years  after  his  departure  from  England,  at  the  age 
of  twenty -eight  or  thirty,  he  was  received  into  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino,  and  after  some  years  went  to  Rome,  whence 
he  was  sent  by  Gregory  III.  to  help  his  countryman,  Boniface, 
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in  the  year  739.  In  740  he  met  his  brother,  Winnibald,  in 
Thuringia,  and  next  year  was  made  Bishop  of  Eichstadt  by 
Boniface.  The  one  literary  interest  of  his  life  is  his  long  and 
dangerous  travel  through  the  East,  which  we  may  say  was  re- 
corded by  himself,  and  which  increased  the  imaginative  mate- 
rials of  English  learning.  The  nun  who  wrote  this  Voyage  is 
said  to  have  written  it  from  his  dictation. 

Lullus,  who  succeeded  Boniface  as  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  in  7;')5,  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  He 
was  a  West  Saxon  by  birth,  and  perhaps  a  kinsman  of  Boni- 
face. Educated  at  Malmesbury,  under  AV^bot  Eaba,  he  left 
Phigland  about  the  year  732.  He  was  in  corresi)ondence  with 
England  during  his  wliole  life.  When  lie  succeeded  l^oniface, 
"lett(;rs,"  says  liisho})  Stubbs,  "j)()ured  in  u})on  him  from  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  native  land,"  in  particular  from  the  lords  of 
Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  AVinchester.  Later  on  he  is  again 
in  communication,  asking  and  giving  advice,  with  Canterbury, 
R()(;h<'st(ir,  and  Winclu'ster,  and  with  the  King  of  Ivcnt ;  and 
further  on  witli  the  Abbot  of  Wearmoutli,  with  .Etlielberht, 
Arclibisliop  of  York  —  l)()rr()wing  tlie  books  of  Baeda  and  lend- 
ing l)ooks  on  cosmography  —  with  the  Abbot  of  Ki])on,  with 
the  Kings  of  W<-ss('X  and  Northumbria.  There  is  no  b»'tter 
exam])le,  not  even  that  of  li()nifa(!e,  of  the  continual  inter- 
cours(;  between  England  and  the  Continent,  than  that  atforded 
by  th(!  life  of  Lullus. 

As  to  Wilh'hail,  a  Northumbrian,  and  the  other  famous  name 
among  these  English  missi()nari<'S  to  (T<*rmany,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  lirenien  was  reconiniended  by  Lullus,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  life  except  his  friendship  with  Alcuin  and  Charles  the 
(Jreat,  and  tlu^  woiks  is  said  to  have  written  but  which  re- 
main unedit«'d,  to  make  him  of  any  interest  in  a  history  of  lit- 
erature. He  died,  as  I'isho])  of  P.remen,  and  built,  it  is  said,  a 
chureh  of  wonderl'ul  beauty. 

Ah  Wii  return  trom  this  episode  we  lind  little  more  to  sav  of 
the  history  of  literature  in  Wrssex.    Cuthbert  '  and  Bregwin 

'  ( 'iitlibcrl .  Arcliliisliop  <if  ( *;iiiii-i  l>iirv  fntm  7 10  to  7.'»H.  liid  little  or  iiotliinu 
for  literal  lire,  Init  he  was  known  as  a  w  riter  of  Latin  \orse.  There  are  two 
thlnns  of  hiH  whirh,  if  they  are  i;ennine.  havi-  one  an  liiHtori<-al.  an<i  tln»  othrr 
anartiNtie  interest.  He  Mni-eee<|e<|  Walhhloil.  ltiNho|>  of  llerefonl,  ntxl  in  tlio 
•"pitupli  whieh  he  wrote  on  NN  alliHiod,  he  reeonleW  thenanieNof  IiIn  |iri«4|i>4'eN>torN 
In  ttie  See.     I  li  t  he  NecontI  pieee  of  I  .at  In  Verne  he  lieNcrllH'M  I  he  coinplelioli  hy 

liltn  of  a  Kri'iit  croMN  \vhl«*h  Wuliistoij  inul  h«*f;itii  — 

"  Arnrnll  alijue  luirl  fahrit  iire  niotillihuN  ninpllN." 

'I'hene  two  Nnnill  Heln  of  verw.  wlih  li  nre  only  to  ho  fonml  lit  William  of 
MalineHhnry,  "are,  If  k<'»iiIii«<.  two  of  the  mont  liitereHtlni;  minor  rellcn  of 
I'ljjhth-eeiitnrv  hUlory  In  Knu'hunI,  I  tetiileH  eharterM  tin<l  council*.  "  StuhiM* 
lUrt,  Cfirht.  h  i>>;/..  Art.  WalliHioil. 
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were  succeeded  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Jaenbert 
in  765,  whose  life  ended  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  between 
Canterbury  and  the  new  Metropolitan  See  which  Offa  set  up  at 
Lichfield,  ^thelhard,  his  successor,  became  a  fugitive,  and  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  Alcuin  allows  us  to  see  into  how  sad  a  con- 
dition learning  had  been  reduced  in  Kent,  and  if  in  Kent,  in  the 
whole  of  the  southern  province.  "  Eeturn,"  he  says,  "  and  bring 
back  to  the  house  of  God  the  youths  who  were  studying  there, 
the  choir  of  singers,  and  the  penmen  with  their  books.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  let  it  be  your  strictest  care  to  restore  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  won  back,  however,  in  803  the 
supremacy  of  Canterbury,  but  he  did  not  win  back,  nor  did  his 
successors,  any  of  the  learning  which  Theodore  had  originated. 
Literature  was  now  nearly  at  an  end  in  Wessex.  The  monas- 
teries had  ceased  to  be  places  of  education,  their  abbots  were 
chiefly  laymen ;  reform,  continually  urged  upon  them,  was  as 
continually  neglected,  and  at  last  the  priests  ceased  even  to 
be  able  to  read  their  books. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Ecgberht  —  who  had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  must  have 
known  Alcuin  and  been  interested  by  him  and  by  Charles' 
incursions  into  education  ;  who  must  have  heard  of  all  that  the 
English  missionaries  had  done  in  Germany  and  felt  the  power 
Charles  had  gained  through  monasticism  and  Rome  —  would 
have,  on  coming  to  the  West  Saxon  throne  in  802,  taken  some 
interest  in  English  learning  and  pushed  it  forwards,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  steady  effort  on  his  part  in  this  direction. 
He  was  probably  too  much  employed  in  bringing  all  England 
under  his  sway.  In  828  Mercia  fell  before  him.  Northumbria 
submitted  in  829 ;  and  the  sole  piece  of  literature  belonging  to 
his  reign  is  the  single  verse  of  the  war-song  which  recorded  his 
victory  over  the  Marchland  —  "  Ellandun's  stream  with  slain 
was  choked ;  'twas  foully  stained  with  blood."  ^  Nevertheless, 
now  that  he  was  overlord  of  all  England,  and  the  country 
wrought  into  one  politically,  as  it  had  been  long  one  ecclesias- 
tically, we  might  have  looked  for  a  fresh  development  of  liter- 
ature. But  fate  was  against  this  hope.  The  Vikings  had 
already  made  their  first  descent  in  787  on  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  in  833  Ecgberht,  warned  by  their  ravaging  of  Ireland, 
Frisia,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Northern  Islands,  held  a 
Witan  to  concert  measures  of  defence  against  them.  In  832 
(4  ?)  they  descended  on  Sheppey,  and  the  next  year  they  came 

1  Another  war-verse  belonafs  to  the  next  reign,  to  the  victory  won  over  the 
Danes  at  Ockley  in  851 — "Men  like  corn  in  mowing  time  fell  in  both  these 
mighty  hosts." 
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to  Charmouth.  Those  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Cornishmen  were  defeated  by  Ecgberht  at  Hengestdun  in  835. 
They  fell  on  London  in  839,  and  plundered  Kochester.  838  had 
found  them  in  Lindsey^and  East  Anglia,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  In  845  they  were  defeated  on  the  Parret  in  Somerset- 
sliire.  Up  to  this  time  the  attacks  had  been  desultory  coast- 
raids.  But  in  851  Korik,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  enterccl  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  sailed  up  inside  of  Thanet,  and  uj)  the 
Stour  to  Canterbury  which  he  sacked  with  furious  slaughter, 
and  passed  on  to  London,  where  he  defeated  Bcrhtwiilf  the 
Mercian  King  and  entered  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Thence  the  Vikings  went  into  Surrey,  and  were  driven  back  in 
a  great  Vx'ittle  by  yll^th(d wulf,  King  of  AVessex.  Nevertheless, 
in  sj)ite  of  English  victories  l)y  land  and  sea,  the  Vikings  win- 
tered for  the  first  time  in  Enghmd  in  the  year  851  ('/),  and  held 
their  })lace,  till  in  855  they  transferred  their  winter  camp  to 
Shcppey.  In  8()0  Winchester,  tlie  capital  of  AVessex,  was  j)lun- 
d(ired,  and  in  <S()5,  a  great  army  wintered  in  Thanet,  and 
devastated  Kent.  Then  came  the  Danes  in  SfK)  —  The  Armi/,  — 
resolute  to  concpier  and  settle  instead  of  merely  raiding  like  the 
Vikings.  Tliis  Arnn/  wintered  in  East  Anglia,  and  c()n(piered 
Nortlinmbria.  Wlien  in  8(>8  they  marelied  towards  Mereia  and 
wintered  on  the  Trent,  Wessex  was  calhul  in  to  helj)  Menna. 
For  a  time  Mercia  escaped,  but  soon  after,  all  the  great  abbeys 
of  tlie  marsli  country  weni  destroyed,  and  in  871  The  Army 
crossed  thr  Thames  into  Wessex.  It  was  met  at  Ashdown  by 
yiOtlielred  and  /Elfred,  and  di  l'eated  with  great  carnage. 

Tliis  is  in  brief  tlie  story  of  the  tinal  ruin  of  southern  litera- 
ture up  to  tlie  days  of  yElfred.  The  unhajipy  tali'  began  in  the 
days  of  Ecgberht.  It  is  only  too  ch-ar  that  he  and  his  succes- 
sors had  something  more  important  to  do  than  cherisliing 
learning.  'I'hey  were  forced  to  light  year  by  year  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  eoiintry  with  these  fierce  sea-wolves,  whose 
bitU'rest  attacks  were  njade  on  the  monasteries.  When  we 
read  that  in  851  Canterbury  had  been  sacked  by  the  |)anes,  and 
see  in  this  an  image  (tf  the  storm  wliieh  fell  on  all  the  »*entre8 
of  education,  we  can  umh-rstand  how  it  was  that  JOllred  in  his 
youth  (MuuplaiiM'd  that  hif  could  not  find  a  mast<>r  to  toach  him 
I^atin.  There  is  no  ummc  then  to  say  of  literature  in  Kent  and 
Wessex,  till  in  the  hands  ol  .Elfreil  it  arosi*  again. 

It  would  seem  that.  WO  migilt  now  puKS  on  t(»  the  liistory  of 
the  rise  (>1  NnrI  hulubrian  literatun*.  wherein  all  (»ur  dnef  work 
lirs.  but  Mt  r.  i;i  insr  \i>  i.^re:it  hoiiour  during  the  tun  Innnhi'd 
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years  of  which  we  have  here  written,  and  it  is  fitting  to  briefly 
touch  the  points  in  Mercian  history  which  belong  to  the  inter- 
ests of  literature.  We  have  seen  that  sometime  after  Penda's 
death  Mercia  became  Christian.  Wulfhere,  his  son  —  657-675; 
in  the  very  years,  that  is,  that  vernacular  literature  began  so 
bravely  in  Northumbria — founded  a  number  of  abbej^s  and 
monasteries.  Medeshamstede  —  in  the  fen-country  then  sub- 
ject to  Mercia  —  may  claim  him  as  one  of  its  patrons,  but  the 
whole  story  is  mixed  up  with  legend  and  forgery.  Fable 
gathers  also  round  other  foundations  attributed  to  him ;  but 
the  growth  of  fable  proves,  at  least,  that  centres  of  learning 
now  arose  in  the  heathen  realm.  Under  ^thelred,  who  fol- 
lowed Wulfhere,  the  Mercian  Church  was  organised.  It  ceased 
to  have  any  Celtic  elements.  The  King  was  a  friend  of  Theo- 
dore and  Wilfrid,  and  monasteries,  in  large  numbers,  were 
founded  and  endowed.  With  ^thelbald  (716-757)  his  third 
successor,  we  touch  literature  more  closely.  Among  the  mon- 
asteries to  which  he  was  generous  was  that  of  Evesham,  and 
Evesham  was  founded  by  Ecgwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is 
said,  on  the  faith  of  two  later  biographies,  that  Ecgwin  narrated 
his  own  life,  and  he  has  been  called  our  first  autobiographer, 
but,  though  it  is  right  to  record  this,  the  thing  is  exceedingly 
questionable,  ^thelbald  was  certainly  mixed  up  with  scholars, 
for  Tatwine,  Nothelm,  and  Cuthbert,  all  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  Theodore's  school,  were  connected  with  Mercia 
and  perhaps  appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  King.  More- 
over, Boniface  and  he  were  upon  friendly  terms,  even  though 
^thelbald's  life  was  morally  disgraceful.  The  council  at 
Clovesho,  held  in  747,  was  not  only  directed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  monasteries  which  seem  to  have  lost  in  luxury 
all  care  for  learning,  but  was  also  probably  intended  as  a  silent 
reproach  to  the  King.  We  may  also  connect  with  his  reign 
the  story  of  Guthlac.  The  Life  of  Guthlac,  written  by  Felix 
between  the  years  747  and  749,  was  contemporary  with  yEthel- 
bald.  We  may,  therefore,  at  least  tend  to  accept  the  story 
told  in  it  that  when  ^thelbald  was  young  and  an  exile  he  was 
the  friend  and  visited  the  hermitage  of  Guthlac,  deep  in  the 
fen-country,  on  the  site  of  which  in  later  years  rose  the  great 
Abbey  of  Crowland.  This  Life,  however,  is  not  a  Mercian  but 
an  East  Anglian  book.  It  is  dedicated  by  its  writer,  Felix,  to 
Alfwold  of  East  Anglia,  and  continues,  after  Baeda,  the  liter- 
ature of  biography  among  the  English.  The  book  lived,  and 
was  the  cause  of  other  literature.  It  was  translated  from 
Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  It 
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formed  the  foundation  of  the  second  part  of  a  poem  attributed 
to  Cynewulf,  which,  if  it  be  by  him,  supplies  us  with  tlie  sole 
date  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  that  mysterious  poet.  The 
story  brings  into  vivid  light  not  only  the  scenery  of  the  fen- 
country,  but  the  character  of  the  young  aetheling  of  the  time 
when  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  still  fresh,  and  acted 
on  a  national  type  lately  emerged  from  heathendom.^  The 
book  represents  Guthlac  in  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
events  important  and  unimportant,  serious  and  ludicrous;  and 
all  of  these,  met  in  different  ways  by  the  saint,  open  out  his 
pleasant  character.  Various  j)ersons  are,  moreover,  brought 
into  touch  with  him,  and  though  the  sketches  of  these  persons 
are  sliglit,  they  are  clear-cut.  Were  it  only  for  tliese  sketches 
of  our  folk  in  the  eiglith  century,  the  book  ought  to  be  more 
read  than  it  is.    It  illustrates  also  the  tender  and  colour-full 

1  I  tcive  here  the  passage  which  describes  the  youth  df  (iuthlac,  liis  sudden 
conversion,  and  iiis  resolve  to  go  into  herniita;;e,  and  the  di-scription  of  his 
V(»yage.  I  liave  translated  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  tiiat  tiic  Kn;;lish 
colour  may  l>e  felt.  'Ihe  historical  value  of  tlic  extract  as  a  picture  of  the 
ciiaracter  of  a  young  Eniilisliman  is  great,  hut  its  worth  as  a  piece  of  gocxl 
literature  is  the  main  rcas<tn  for  wliicli  1  (juoto  it.  The  original  l^itin  of  the 
eigiith  century  is  often  florid,  pompous,  and  rhetorical,  hut  tiic  conception  and 
arrangement  (tf  the  life  is  good.  It  represents  work  done  ni<»re  in  the  manner 
of  Kaldlielm  than  of  Baeda.  The  Angl()-Saxon  rendering  is  jirohahly  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  It  is  agreealily  written,  w  ith  a  natural  ami  hapny 
turn  of  phrase,  and  ntpresents  v»!ry  well  the  kind  <d  work  wid»'h  a  simple- 
hearted  monk  of  the  new  learning  that  started  from  /1'llfrcd  was  capahle  of 
jiroducing.  'i'iie  exi racts  then  have  the  ad\ antage  of  displaying  something  i»f 
Ihe  literary  «piality  of  two  dilTerent  cent uries  sejiaraled  l»y  perhajis  two  hun- 
dred years.    lint  the  events  of  the  life  liescrilted  an-  td  the  eiglitli  century. 

"  When  his  strength  waxed  and  lie  j;rew  to  maniiood,  he  minded  him  of  t\w 
Kt  rong  deeds  of  the  heroes  and  men  of  yore.  Then,  as  th<>u;ih  he  had  woke  from 
sleej),  his  mood  was  changed,  and  he  got  to;,'et  her  a  mick  le  troop  and  host  of  his 
comrades  and  himself  took  to  \N  eaporis.  Then  In-  \\  reaked  his  grud;;es  on  his 
foes  and  hurnt  u|»  their  Itiirh,  and  rava^'ed  their  towns,  and  far  and  wide  ho 
made  a  numifold  slaughter,  and  slew  and  took  from  men  their  goiMls.  .  .  .  For 
nine  winters  he  earried  on  these  raids,  hut  it  happened  one  ni^ht ,  on  condng 
liack  from  an  oulfaring,  as  he  rested  his  weary  lind)s,  t hat  he  thought  over 
many  things  in  ids  mind,  and  hi<  was  suihlenly  moved  with  the  awe  of  (iod  and 
his  heart  was  tilled  within  with  ghostly  lo\e;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  thought 
on  the  old  kln^s  that  were  of  yore  w  ho,  through  mimlfulness  of  wretehe<l  ileath 
and  Ihe  Hore  oiil^oing  of  a  sinful  life,  forsook  the  world,  itnd  he  saw  «d  a  buti- 
den  vanish  away  all  Ihe  great  weallli  they  had,  and  his  own  life  hasten  and 
hurry  to  an  en<l,  and  he  vowed  to  ( iod  that  he  wouhl  hu  U\s  servant,  iiml  arlit- 
ing  when  it  was  day  . signed  hiniHelf  wiih  the  sign  of  ChrisrN  hmnI."  So  he 
Joined  the  monastery  of  llrypadun,  hut  after  two  years  loncetl  for  tlie  wilder- 
ness and  a  lierndtaL;e,  and  depart  int;,  heard  of  a  vast  deHolalion  and  w  ait  ndndiMl 
to  dwell  therein.  The  denerlpi  ion  of  it  In  a  elear  pleture  id  the  watery  phici'N 
where  Crow  land  yrew  Into  lu  later  Hplenihuir.  "There  is  In  Itrltuin  a  fen  of 
unmenNured  mleklenesH  that  he^lns  from  the  rtver  (iranla,  not  fur  from  (lie 
city  w  hich  In  calleij  4  irantaceaHler.  Tlier*<  streteh  out  unineu<«urei|  mnrohixt, 
now  a  Hvvarl  waier|Hio|,  now  foul  running  Ntream<«,  and  rke  nuinv  iHlmidN  and 
reeds,  and  hllloeks,  and  ihlcki-is,  ami  witli  manifold  wlndlUK*.  wido  ami  luntt. 
It  Npruuth  out  up  lu  liiu  nurlliuru  nca." 
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imagination  with  regard  to  the  supernatural,  of  which  Baeda 
is  so  fulL  "At  Guthlac's  birth"  —  and  I  quote  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Latin  —  "men  saw  a  hand  of  the 
fairest  red  hue  coming  out  of  the  heavens,  and  it  held  a  golden 
rood,  and  showed  itself  clear  to  many  men,  and  bent  forwards 
towards  the  door  of  the  house  wherein  the  child  was  born." 
Again,  when  the  evil  spirits  have  borne  Guthlac  to  the  very 
doors  of  hell  and  would  fain  push  him  in,  the  Apostle  Bar- 
tholomew comes  down  to  help  him:  "Then  suddenly  came 
down  the  indweller  of  heaven,  the  holy  Apostle,  with  heavenly 
brightness  and  glory  shining,  amidst  the  dim  darkness  of  swart 
hell ;  and  the  accursed  ghosts  could  not  abide  there  for  the 
fairness  of  the  holy  Comer,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  dark- 
ness. But  when  Guthlac  saw  his  faithful  friend,  he  was  very 
blithe  with  ghostly  bliss  and  heavenly  delight."  Then  at  the 
command  of  the  Apostle,  the  devils  bear  Guthlac  back  to 
his  hermitage  with  gentleness.  "So  they  brought  him  back 
with  all  mildness,  and  on  their  wings  they  bore  him  that  he 
could  not  have  been  borne  more  pleasantly  in  a  ship.  Now, 
when  they  came  in  the  midst  of  the  highness  of  the  lift,  there 
came  towards  him  a  heap  of  holy  spirits,  and  they  all  sang  and 
said,  'Ibu7it  devirtute  in  virtutem/  et  reliqua — that  is,  in  Eng- 
lish — '  Holy  men  shall  go  from  strength  to  strength.'  When 
it  began  to  dawn  they  set  him  down,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
fulfil  his  morning-prayer-tide  to  God,  he  saw  two  of  the  cursed 
spirits  weeping  and  wailing  greatly,  and  when  he  asked  why, 
they  answered,  '  We  two  weep  because  our  power  is  all  broken 
through  thee '  .  .  .  and  they  went  off  as  smoke  before  his 
face."    Picture  after  picture;  there  is  a  savour  of  Dante  in  it! 

The  love  of  animals  also  appears,  that  frequent  virtue  of  the 
mediaeval  saint,  out  of  which  has  grown  so  much  charming  lit- 
erature. The  ravens  of  the  fen  are  at  his  command,  and  the 
fishes  and  the  wild  beasts.  When  Wilf rith,  his  friend,  was  talk- 
ing to  him  of  the  spiritual  life,  two  swallows  came  suddenly 
flying  in,  and  behold  they  upraised  their  song  rejoicingly,  and 
after  that,  perched  without  fear  on  the  shoulders  of  the  holy 
man,  and  again  uplifted  their  song  and  often  lit  on  his  breast 
and  arms  and  knees.  Now  when  Wilfrith,  long  wondering, 
beheld  the  birds,  he  asked  why  the  fowls  of  the  wild  waste  sat 
on  him  and  were  so  tame.  And  Guthlac  said,  "Hast  thou 
never  learnt,  brother  Wilfrith,  in  holy  writ,  that  the  wild  deer 
and  the  wild  birds  were  the  nearer  to  him  who  hath  led  his 
life  after  the  will  of  God  ?  " 

In  the  place  where  Guthlac  had  lived,  Crowland  drew  the 
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patronage  of  ^thelbald  and  after  him  of  Offu,  who,  beginning 
his  reign  (757)  over  Mereia  in  some  obscurity,  had  become, 
before  his  death  in  706,  the  greatest  king  that  Knghind  had  as 
yet  seen ;  but  whose  power  went  out,  after  his  death,  like  a 
dying  candle.  We  niight  imagine  that  this  great  prince  whose 
charters  are  "more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  king  of  his 
age,"  who  was  the  friend  of  learned  persons  like  Alcuin,  who  had 
relations  of  close  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Charles  at 
a  time  when  Charles  was  })atronising  and  advancing  learning, 
would  have  created  around  him  some  kind  of  literature.  This  is 
so  natural  a  conjecture  that  some  persons  have  either  asserted 
or  suggested  it.  Professor  Earle  conjectures  that  Hygberht, 
the  sole  Archljishop  of  Lichfield,  wliom  Offa  set  up  as  a  rival 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  writer  of  tlie  existing  ])oem  of  Beoindf. 
(Jthers  seem  to  suggest  that  Cynewulf  was  a  Mercian  or  of  a 
Mercian  school.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  literary 
s:*liool,  ca|)able  of  producing  poems  like  Bvoirulf  wmX  the  EU'hp, 
in  the  court  or  kingdom  of  OlTa.  Tlie  fabulous  tah's,  however, 
wliich  had  collected  round  the  ancient  hero  of  the  continental 
England,  round  Offa  th(^  son  of  Wermund  —  tales  which  were 
])art  of  a  legend  common  to  Phigland  and  Scandinavia  —  were 
mixed  u[)  with  Offa  of  Mcrcia,  They  make  him  thus  one  of 
th(;  subjects  of  literature,  l)ut  they  obscure  all  his  early  his- 
tory, ilis  life  was  a  life  of  wars  and  eager  policy.  His  j)at- 
ronage  of  tlic;  Cliurch  was  for  his  own  ends,  and  St.  .Mbans 
was  founchMl  l)y  liim  as  a  make-weight  against  ;in  innnoral  life 
whi(di  had,  by  tlie  evil  example  it  gave,  a  bad  effect  on  tlu' 
iiion;isteries  and  therefore  upon  their  learning.  At  his  death 
Mercia  lost  all  power,  and  in  SL'S  it  was  swallowed  up  by  Kcg- 
l)erht.  Not  many  years  after  lOcgberht's  death,  the  whole  of 
Mercia  was  fought  over  by  the  heathen.  All  njonasteries 
perished;  learning  and  1  he  materials  of  learning  were  for  the 
most  ]>art  destroyed.  Middle  as  well  as  Southern  I'Jigland 
was  drowned  in  ignorance,'  Vet  wo  must  not  forget  that  the 
p(»|)nlar  lays,  the  ballads,  and  the  war-songs  still  c(»ntinvied. 
'i'he  wandering  minstrel  still  went  from  liamlet  to  liandet  ;  the 
Scop  still  made  his  verses  in  the  camp,  and  the  legt-nd  whicli 
tells  how  /Klfred  sang  to  thf  h;ii  p  in  tlie  tents  of  his  f»)e8,  tells 
us  that  when  the  Mnse  ha.s  been  driven  fn)m  the  souls  of 
learning,  she  linds  a  shelter  among  the  people. 

'  'I'lir  wi>Hti<rn  part  tif  Mt-rrlii  wiih  not,  liowpvnr,  tuirrliHl  nt\  m.  t  hmIv  thr 
D-Nl  of  it.    Tlii<n<  HiTiiiH  III  liiivr  iiii({i>riMl  iliiTt*  Noinc  of  ilii<  It  r  liinliiliii; 

III),  wlini  itiiicn  niiiH',  H  iD'W  hMiiii<  for  li*iiriiliiK.  In  M7a  Wiin.iii  who  nindi' 
Mlsli(i|i  nf  Wiirrnnli-r,  iin<l  lif  Mi'cniH  In  hii\»'  lifi-n  n1ili»  lo  i«hIhIiII*«Ii  n  im-IumiI  In 
lliiit  city,  anil  l<>  ili  vi  lop  it  afli  r  tin*  \u'\u  >'  of  \Vi'<lni<>ri<.  Kill  iIiIn,  uiuI  tii« 
hrlii  lu<  ^avt'  111  .'Kifrt'il,  doi'ii  not  Imltinn  to  tlu'  pri'iM'iit  )iiNt4)ry. 
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LITERATURE  IN  NORTHUMBRIA 

It  was  in  Northumbria  that  English  literature,  as  distin- 
guished from  Latin  literature  in  England,  arose,  and  it  reached 
in  that  northern  land  a  remarkable  and  varied  development. 
It  was  also  in  the  same  region  that  La-tin  learning  and  litera- 
ture, written  by  English  folk,  attained  its  highest  excellence. 
The  English  literature  began  with  Caedmon  of  Whitby,  and  he 
created,  as  we  hear  from  Baeda,  a  school  of  poetry,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  earliest  vernacular  literatures  of  which  we  know  in 
modern  Europe.  The  Latin  literature  is  fully  represented  by 
the  work  of  Baeda,  and  his  work  was  the  greatest  done  in 
Europe  at  the  time,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  or 
impulse  of  all  mediaeval  learning.  Thus  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, in  our  own  land,  the  dance  of  the  modern  Muses  began. 
Those  of  them  who  recited  their  thoughts  in  the  Latin  tongue 
—  the  Muse  of  History  and  of  divine  Philosophy  —  ceased  in 
England  after  a  brief  period  their  noble  speech,  but  found 
their  voice  afresh,  when  many  centuries  had  passed,  in  our 
native  tongue.  Those  who  sang  in  English,  the  Muses  of 
Poetry  —  of  epic,  tragic  and  lyric  strains,  —  sang  for  too  short 
a  time  in  the  ears  of  all,  then  also  ceased  or  seemed  to 
cease  in  England.  Their  song  was  still  heard,  but  only  on  the 
lips  of  warriors  and  wandering  bards,  in  camp  and  village. 
Lowlier  and  lowlier  was  its  sound,  but  its  hour  came  at  last. 
Again  the  Muses  took  up  the  English  lyre  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  and  their  first  strains  were  coincident  with  the  time  of 
the  Great  Charter.  As  the  people  grew  in  freedom  and  in 
power  so  swelled  the  Muses'  voice,  ever  louder  and  sweeter 
and  in  more  varied  music,  from  century  to  century,  until  the 
present  hour. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  this  poetic  life  in  our  own  England 
which  we  have  now  to  consider.    Its  early  life  in  Northum- 
bria  lasted  not  much  more  tiian  a  century,  from  about  670  to 
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about  the  year  800.  The  poetry  is  remarkable  for  two  things 
which  do  not  generally  characterise  the  earlier  efforts  of  song 
—  for  a  comi)arative  excellence  and  for  variety  of  range.  The 
excellence  is  only  comparative :  we  get  more  art  in  the  poetry 
than  we  expect,  more  originality,  more  happy  surprises,  more 
])ersonal  feeling  well  exjiressed  than  we  should  imagine  possi- 
ble in  the  childhood  of  a  literature ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
l)oetry  by  itself  alone,  it  is  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a 
high  class.  When  we  consider  its  variety  of  range,  we  can 
speak  with  a  less  uncertain  tone.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
deserves  high  attention.  During  the  short  time  it  lasted,  it 
tried  and  touched,  as  if  driven  to  extend  its  swelling  life  in  all 
directions,  a  great  number  of  different  modes  of  poetry.  All 
we  have  of  it  is  contained  in  the  MS.  of  Beowulf;  in  two 
books,  one  kejjt  at  Exeter  and  another  found  at  Vercelli ;  in 
the  Chronicle  and  in  a  few  other  MSS.  Tliey  are  all  of  no 
great  length:  a  man  might  read  them  through  in  a  few  days, 
but  in  their  narrow  space  there  is  an  astonishing  variety,  — 
and  variety  of  methods  and  subjects  prove  a  keen  individuality 
and  an  eager  life  in  the  ])oets  of  a  p('o])le.  Beofnilf  took  its 
shaj)e,  at  least  so  I  believe,  in  Northumbria,  and  Bcoiridf  has 
some  relation  to  an  ej)i(!.  The  three  books  ot"  Judith  that 
remain  to  us  out  of  twelve  are,  like  an  epic  ]»oem,  freely  in- 
vented and  imaginatively  developed  from  existing  legends.  Out 
of  the  ])araphrasing  ol'  tiie  liiide  which  Caedmon  began,  arose 
a  luirrative  jioetry  which  treated  episodes  of  the  liible  as  if 
they  were  lays  in  a  Saga.  Hymns,  songs  of  praise  and  j)rayt*r 
were  certaiidy  written  l)y  Caedmon,  as  well  as  jtoetic  narrative. 
The  religious  lyric  was  l)orn.  if  we  sh(tuld  dare  to  imjiuti* 
to  ('aedmon  or  his  school  tln^  long  episode  of  the  Fall  in  the 
GcueaiH,  or  th(?  Exodus,  or  the  H<*ri(»s  of  cantatas  on  the  life 
and  ti  iuiii|ih  of  .lesus  over  Satan,  we  should  be  able  to  refer  to 
Nort  liiniibria  thre(;  other  types  of  poetry  ;  and  for  \\\\  part.  1 
hold  that  these,  however  later  than  Oaednum  the  critics  may 
put  them,  were  written  under  the  influence,  the  close  intiueiiee, 
of  tlu!  Northundirian  Master.  This  poetry  is  also  full  of  a 
dramati(Mnanner,  and  tiiis  manner  grew  in  Nort hinubria.  'I'he 

Htory  in  the  more  anci(*nt  ( 'iuulmonic  |  ms  and  in  the  Judith 

is  often  told  in  dramatic  conversations.  'I'he  Christ  of  Cvne- 
wulf  j)OHsesses  long  passages  which  might  be  sung  at  a  miracUi 
j)lay. 

Nor  does  this  e-xhaust  the  range  of  Nt)rthumbrian  song. 
The  Hidillrs,  (if  which  there  are  a  gathering  «d"  eight v-nin«*,  uri» 
full,  as  \vc  li;ivc  seen,  nf  the  poetry  of  natural  dcHcription.  of 
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nature  almost  loved  for  her  own  sake.  Biographies,  such  as 
(luthlac's,  were  also  made  into  poetry,  and  adorned  by  pleasant 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  The  wild  legends  of  the  saints,  as  of  St. 
Andrew,  were  taken  up,  and  woven  into  supernatural  stories ; 
and  a  Saga  subject,  like  that  of  the  "Invention  of  the  True 
Cross,"  was  seized,  and  treated  in  part  like  a  heathen  tale  of 
war  and  adventure.  Allegorical  poems,  already  touched  with 
mediaeval  mysticism,  such  as  the  Phoenix,  the  Panther,  and  the 
Whale,  engaged,  in  an  hour  of  leisure,  the  poet's  hand.  An 
extraordinarily  personal  poem,  of  passionate  religious  autobi- 
ography, is  founded  on  a  dream  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  and  there 
exists  a  long  threefold  poem  by  Cynewulf,  in  boldly  connected 
divisions,  on  the  whole  of  the  mission  and  work  of  Jesus,  which 
passes  through  the  Incarnation  and  the  Ascension,  till  it  em- 
bodies, and  with  an  original  and  noble  treatment,  the  great 
subject  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  midst  of  these  there  are 
poems  concerning  the  works  and  fates  of  men  and  collections 
of  sententious  verses  which  tell  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  , 
men,  of  their  sorrows  and  their  religion ;  and  lastly,  there  are 
four  elegies,  two  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality. 

This  is  a  remarkable  range  of  poetic  methods,  contained  in  a 
small  space,  and  it  is,  for  its  time,  unique.  It  presents  to  us  a 
curious  problem.  How  did  it  happen  that  this  native  poetry 
—  poetry  other  than  the  war-song  which  was  universal  —  arose 
in  Northumbria,  and  took  there  so  wide  and  so  imaginative  a 
range  ?  What  were  the  elements  which  nursed  this  vernacular 
growth,  and  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  know,  elsewhere  than  in 
Northumbria  ?  ^  The  reasons  for  such  a  flowering  of  song 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  years  preceding  670-700.    Those  that 

1 1  assume  that  there  was  no  early  West  Saxon  or  Mercian  poetry  of  this 
excellent  and  varied  kind,  and  I  think  one  has  the  right  to  assume  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  was  such  poetry  in  Wessex  during  the  seventh  century,  and 
we  have  lost  it.  It  is  possible,  but  then  I  think  we  should  have  had  some  allu- 
sion to  it  made  by  Baeda,  Ealdhelm,  iElfred,  or  his  biographers.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  nothing  about  such  poetry,  and  our  question  remains,  How  did  it 
happen  that  English  verse  began  in  Northumbria?  The  question  becomes 
more  important,  if,  as  I  think,  Cynewulf  and  his  school,  who  carried  on  the 
work  begun  by  Caedmon,  were  also  Northumbrian,  and  if  Beowulf,  as  I  also 
believe,  was  thrown  into  its  present  form  in  Northumbria.  But  these  beliefs 
are  as  yet  open  to  discussion.  What  we  can  say,  in  general,  is  that  we  know 
there  was  a  school  of  vernacular  poetry  in  the  north  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  that  we  do  not  know  of 
such  a  school  at  this  date  in  the  middle  or  the  south  of  England,  and  that  it  is 
much  moro  probable  that  poetry  should  be  further  developed  where  it  has 
already  existed,  than  in  a  country  like  Mercia  where  we  never  hear  of  poetry, 
or  in  a  country  like  Wessex  where  we  only  hear  of  Ealdhelm  making  a  light 
song  or  two  for  singing  in  the  streets.  At  present  the  question  is.  Why  did 
poetry  in  the  seventh  century  arise  in  Northumbria  ? 
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I  here  suggest  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  conjectures, 
but  at  least  they  place  before  the  mind  tlie  question  which  any 
historian  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  ought  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  he  has  to  ask  himself. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  the  early  greatness  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  the  influence  its  tradition  of  national  splendour 
had  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  pride  of  country  Avhich  this 
awakens  has  always  been  an  impulse  to  poetry.  The  finest 
poetic  times  of  England  are  coincidcMit  with  the  sense  of 
national  greatness  and  unity,  wliich,  following  on  an  era  of 
sph^idour,  uplifts  the  people  to  a  high  level  of  constant  passion. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Edward  111.;  it  was  still 
more  tlie  case  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  has  been  tlie  case  in 
our  own  century.  Nor  is  the  outburst  of  song,  whicli  began 
with  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  died  out  with 
Keats,  apart  from  this  experience,  though  it  may  seem  so.  It 
was  not  a  special  national  glory  whicli  then  lircd  the  ])oets,  but 
the  glory  of  the  wh(de  of  the  Nation  of  Humanity  whieli  seenn-d 
to  their  minds  to  rise  suddenly  into  splendour  and  unity  and 
broth(M-hood,  and  to  be  filled  with  immortal  hopes.  In  such 
times  the  past  sends  its  imi)ulse  into  the  j)r('sent  and  excit«'s 
it ;  the  present  is  full  of  its  own  eagerness  and  joy  ;  and  the 
future  seems  to  thrill  with  exjM'ctation.  I'oetry  is  then  born 
or  if  not  actually  born,  the  nation  is  then  j)regnant  with  it  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  pciice  which  follow  this  national  triunqih 
the  child  opens  its  eyes  to  the  light. 

Such  conditions  prevailed  in  Northumbria  in  the  seventh 
century.  yEthcl frith,  who  reigned  from  to  017,  raised  his 
country  to  great  honour;  and  his  victory  at  Ciiester  secured  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  the  North.  He  was  followed  by 
Ids  brother-in-law,  Eadwine,  wliose  supremacy  was  established 
far  Ix'yond  Northumbria.  Almost  the  whole  of  lOnglaml  owned 
liis  sway,  and  every  Nortliuiiibrian  Jiuist.  have  fell  the  pride  of 
country.  Then  he  set  u\>  his  capital  at  Vork,  ii\u\  a  tctuch  of 
ihv  greatness  of  Koine,  for  York  was  the  capital  of  Koman 
l»ritaiii,  was  linked  to  his  name.  This  new  sjilendoiir  was 
imaged  in  the  standard  of  purple  end>r(tid»'red  witii  gold  and  in 
the  Koman  tufa,  the  feather  tuft  on  the  sjn'ar,  which  were 
borne  before  him  on  his  jonrneys.  Adiied  to  these  tldngs  was 
the  j)rol(>und  j>eace  which  lOadwine  estai)lished,  and  the  gootl 
government  whii  h  lilh-d  tli(>  ju-ace.  So  widi'Spread  was  justice 
that  th(>  tradition  ran  and  lasted  tliat  a  wonuui  with  tier  IuiIh* 
Mii'.^ht  walk  scatln'less  from  sea  to  sea.  When  he  tlii'd  then  in 
O^iiJ  the  sense  ot  iiatiniial  splcndnur,  pcac«',  \mitv.  an«i  ovrr- 
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lordship  was  keen  in  the  heart  of  every  Northumbrian,  and  it 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  Oswald,  his  successor,  strength- 
ened this  impression.  He,  too,  was  overlord  of  the  greater 
part  of  England,  and  he  became  also  a  centre  of  that  spiritual 
glory  which  saintship  shed  around  him  in  his  people's  eyes. 
He  stood  side  by  side,  among  his  thegns,  with  Aidan  the  Apos- 
tle of  Northumbria,  interpreting  the  message  of  Christ.  Leg- 
end made  sacred  his  memory ;  a  lovely  story  tells  that  the 
hand  which  gave  to  the  poor  remained  for  ever  undecayed ;  a 
pillar  of  light  rose  to  heaven  from  his  body ;  a  miracle  found 
his  body.  So  eager  was  the  Christianity  of  Northumbria  un- 
der Oswald  that  a  great  part  of  England  was  evangelised  by 
the  King's  missionaries  ;  and  his  name  still  abides  in  many 
churches.  Thus  to  the  political  splendour  and  leadership  of 
Northumbria  was  now  added  a  spiritual  splendour.  Oswin,  his 
successor  in  Deira,  was  as  closely  linked  to  Aidan  as  Oswald ; 
and  when  Oswiu,  King  of  Bernicia,  slew  Oswin,  and  made 
Northumbria  one  again,  the  political  splendour  was  more  than  , 
maintained  by  this  great  King.  Nor  was  the  spiritual  glory 
less.  The  last  heathen  King  of  Mercia,  Penda,  who  had  made 
the  North  tremble,  fell  before  Oswiu,  and  Mercia  became  alto- 
gether Christian  under  his  missionary  bishop  Ceadda.  In  his 
reign  also  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  North  was  healed. 
The  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  added  all  the  emotional  influence 
of  Rome  as  the  great  mother  of  the  Christian  world  and  the 
power  which  went  back  to  the  apostles,  to  the  spiritual  grounds 
of  literature ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ecclesiastical  unity 
of  the  whole  of  England.  This  was  done  from  the  south,  but 
Northumbria  might  fairly  say,  quorum  pars  magna  fui.  With 
Ecgfrith,  Oswiu's  successor,  the  spiritual  and  political  splen- 
dour of  Northumbria  still  lasted.  His  great  friendship  with 
Cuthbert  kept  alive  in  the  large  number  of  monasteries  which 
were  now  spreading  learning  and  civilisation  far  and  wide  the 
sense  that  the  spiritual  nobility  of  Northumbria  was  as  great 
as  its  political  splendour.  It  is  true  that  when  Ecgfrith  fell 
on  the  murky  day  of  Nechtansmere  the  warlike  supremacy  of 
Northumbria  over  England  also  fell,  but  this  was  for  a  time  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  Northumbria.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  country  had  been  sorely  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  incessant  wars  of  Ecgfrith.  Aldfrith,  his 
successor,  was  a  lover  of  peace  and,  concentrating  Northumbria 
within  her  own  borders,  developed  the  kingdom.  Within  those 
borders  her  greatness  and  happiness  still  endured.  Her  lord- 
ship over  others  was  lost ;  her  lordship  over  herself  was  not 
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lessened.  Peace,  while  it  is  so  close  to  warlike  glory  as  still  to 
be  thrilled  with  its  excitement,  begets  new  literature,  and  Aid- 
frith  himself  was  the  image  of  the  literary  excitement  which 
the  political  and  religious  splendour  of  Northuml)ria  awakened 
and  supported  in  the  minds  of  men.  Ecclesiastical  purity  had 
begun  to  decay  at  his  death  (705),  and  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
dominions  at  the  hand  of  the  Picts,  and  both  these  circum- 
stances diminished  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  But  literature 
still  lived  on,  even  through  the  weak  and  immoral  reigns  of 
Osred,  Coenred,  and  Osric.  Ceolwulf,  liaeda's  friend,  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  729,  the 
ancient  glory  again  shone  brightly,  but  briefly,  before  it  was 
finally  quenched  in  anarchy.  We  see,  in  the  prologue  and 
ej)ilogue  of  the  Ecdesiastiail  Jlistorf/,  and  in  the  special  care 
which  Baeda  bestowed  on  the  history  of  his  own  province, 
how  much  the  sense  of  Xortlium])ria's  greatness  influenced  her 
chief  writer.  Long  after  Ceolwulf's  death,  when  the  land  had 
fallen  into  ruinous  disorder,  the  memory  of  her  glory  still 
lasted  like  a  slumbering  fire  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  i)ro- 
duced  a  poetry  of  regret  for  the  passing  away  of  that  which 
on(;e  had  been  so  great,  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  tho  beauty  of 
tlie  dying  sun.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  Cynewulf  i)reserves 
this  melancholy  cliann. 

This,  then,  I  suggest,  was  one  of  the  eleiiients  which  caused 
a  native  poetry  to  rise;  in  Nortliunii)ria.  I'>iit  this  would  not, 
without  an  a(hlitional  coiisichM-atioii,  do  niiicli  to  explain  the 
problem.  Mercia,  it  migiit  be  said,  liad  its  splendid  time,  and 
so  liad  Wessex,  l>iit  tliey  j)nMluced  no  Knglisli  verse  witli  whicli 
we  an^  a<;(piaiiited.  One  reason  tliey  ilid  not,  was  that  wlien 
th(nr  years  of  glory  (tame,  lioman  letters  had  seized  on  Kngland. 
and  tlie  iiilhuMic.e  of  Konu'  was  to  make  Latin  ah»ne  th<'  tongue 
of  lejirniiig  and  art.  I*>ut  tliis  was  not  the  case  at  tlie  bcLjii'- 
ning  of  thi'  Noithumbriaii  sujtremacy.  It  might  hav»' been  the 
caHe  had  I*aullin»is  stayed  in  the  North.  i'»ut  tliis  Koman  monk 
fled  at  Ka<hvine's  death  (iVSA).  Had  he  established  a  Latin 
('hristianity  and  a  Latin  le;nning.  it  is  prol)a))le  we  sliould  have 
had  no  verna<'ular  ('Inistian  poetry.  All  who  w»'re  enu»tional- 
ised  by  Nortlniinl)ria's  |»olitical  and  religious  greatness  wotild 
l»av(«  e.xpresse(i  their  emotion  on  their  own  sul»jects  in  Latin 
verse,  or  not  have  can-d  to  preserve  any  I'nglish  verse.'  Hut, 

'  Of  conrM*'  I  (III  lint  iiii'un  tliiit  lln«  riirly  N'Mrthmnliriiin  |m»«Mh  \vrnt««  |NN<iit<« 
on  t  III'  u'lnrv  of  .Niirl  liiiinliriii.  Iiiit  t  liitt  t  lii>  w  Imli'  nut  tmi  Immiii:  •'X<-ll<'<i.  iiikI  willi 
tiK'iii  ilio  |Mii<is,  oil  this  point,  llit<  iKK't.H  i-oiilil  not  ln'lp  writing  on  tlidr  own 
milijociH  iiiuliT  till'  Hwiiy  i>f  the  imlloiinl  nnotloii.  lli<jiltM|,  they  nsr.l  ih  it  li.  ^i 
oil  inutlorH  otliiT  Ihiiii  IIm'  orlKlnal  Nourco  of  tlioir  hnii. 
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fortunately,  at  the  beginnings  of  Christian  and  patriotic  emo- 
tion in  Northumbria,  Kome  was  ahnost  unrepresented,  and 
Christianity  was  established  in  the  North  by  Irish  missionaries 
—  that  is,  by  men  who,  feeling  the  passion  of  nationality 
strongly  and  in  opposition  to  the  denationalising  literature  of 
E-ome,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  their  own  language  for  poetry, 
not  only  on  warlike  subjects  (on  which  every  nation  speaks  in 
its  own  tongue),  but  also  on  all  sentimental,  imaginative,  and 
religious  subjects.  This  habit  became,  I  suggest,  the  habit  also 
of  Northumbria.  I  do  not  think  that  it  even  occurred  to  the 
Northumbrian  monk,  trained  by  Aidan  and  his  followers,  to 
write  his  sacred  poetry  in  Latin.  Baeda,  who  was  of  the  Latin 
school,  did  write  his  poetry  in  Latin  verse.  But  he  also  loved 
English  verse,  and  even  wrote  it.  He  was  so  far  influenced  by 
the  national  feeling  for  English.  But  his  practice  illustrates 
what  would  have  happened  if  all  the  monasteries  had  been, 
like  Jarrow,  linked  to  Rome.  We  should  have  had  no  English 
school  of  poetry.  As  it  was,  there  were  many  laymen  writing 
English  verse,  and  the  monk  in  a  monastery  founded  by  the 
Irish  wrote  as  naturally  in  English  as  an  lona  monk  would  write 
in  Irish.  Not  only  did  Caedmon,  about  fifteen  years  before  the 
death  of  Ecgfrith,  sing  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  Re- 
demption in  English,  but  it  seemed  natural  and  best  to  the 
heads  of  his  monastery  to  encourage  him  in  this  vernacular 
verse.^  It  was  just  this  fortunate  turn,  this  happy  temper  in 
the  heads  of  Whitby  —  a  temper  which  was  the  product,  I 
think,  of  their  Irish  instead  of  their  Roman  training  —  which 
nourished  Christian  poetry  in  English.  The  impulse,  once 
given,  continued.  Honour,  even  a  divine  origin,  was  given  to 
vernacular  verse.  Scholars  like  Baeda  admired  and  loved  it, 
princes  and  nobles  adopted  and  supported  it.  When,  then,  the 
influence  of  Roman  learning  came  in  literary  form  to  the  North 
with  the  writings  of  Ealdhelm,  it  was,  fortunately,  too  late 
for  Rome  to  Latinise  poetry  —  a  vernacular  poetry  had  been 
established.    In  one  word,  the  flight  of  Paullinus,  which  meant 

1  He  could  not,  probably,  have  sung  it  in  Latin,  and  this  was  also  a  piece  of 
good  luck ;  but  the  point  here  is  that  the  heads  of  his  house  were  delighted  with 
this  English  versing  of  sacred  subjects,  thought  it  inspired,  and  encouraged  the 
poet  to  develop  his  powers  in  English.  This  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  the 
case  at  Canterbury  under  Theodore,  or  at  Malmesbury  under  Ealdhelm.  They, 
gripped  by  the  Latin  convention,  would  have  looked  coldly  on  English  verse  on 
solemn  subjects  written  by  one  who  was  not  a  scholar.  Ealdhelm,  for  example, 
did  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  write  on  grave  Christian  themes  in  English  verse. 
His  songs  on  the  bridge,  of  which  the  story  speaks,  seem  to  have  been  carmina 
trivialia.  The  Northumbrian  scholar,  on  the  contrary,  trained  by  the  Irish, 
preferred  to  voice  his  religious  emotions  in  his  own  tongue. 
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the  flight  of  Latin  as  the  tongue  of  literature,  enabled  an  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  develop  itself. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Irish  school  who  had  evangelised 
the  North  felt  that  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  them  and 
Rome  for  supremacy,  and  feared  with  good  reason  that  they 
would  be  beaten.  Their  tendency  then  would  be  to  encourage 
English  as  a  vehicle  for  religious  poetry  rather  than  Latin.  The 
struggle  did  take  place,  and  liome  won  the  battle.  But,  again, 
the  victory  was  not  finally  gained  till  a  vernacular  poetry  had 
Ijegun.  The  Synod  of  Whitby,  though  it  settled  the  Easter 
(j^uarrel  on  the  side  of  Rome,  did  not  prevent  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  English  poetry,  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  very 
persons  who  had  attended  the  Synod,  and  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  held.  Even  the  coming  of  Theodore  to  Xorthum- 
bria  in  678  and  084,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dominance  of  Irish 
influence,  did  not  replace  English  by  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of 
jjoetry,  tlien  or  afterwards.  Between  these  visits  of  Theodore, 
Caediuon  liad  flxed  jx^etry  into  English  ;  the  whole  country  — 
kings,  nobles,  peoj^le  —  had  become  accustomed  to  a  national 
]K)etry  in  the  tongue  of  th(^  nation.  Having  begun,  it  went  on. 
'i'hc  Ijeginning  is  half  th(!  deed  in  literature. 

Tliere  is  y»!t  anoth(!r  probable  reason  for  the  jirevalence  of  a 
Christian  jjoetry  in  Englisli.  The  kings,  and  no  doubt  the 
nobles  of  the  seventh  century  were  close  friends  of  the 
missionaries  from  lona,  and  many  of  tliem  were  brouglit  uj)  at 
lona.  Tliey  would  not  be  lik»'ly  to  care  exi'lusively  for  Rome 
nor  for  Latin  learning,  and  whatever  influence  they  had  would 
more  tend  to  sujjjiort  Knglish  than  Jjatin  ]»oetry.  Moreover, 
Oswald,  going  about  with  Aidan  on  his  missionary  journeys, 
and  translating  to  his  nol)les  and  thegns  Aidan's  preaching 
into  English,'  would  bo  as  much  interested  in  English  as  a 
means  of  sacred  teaching  of  the  jtcople  as  /Elfred  afterwards 
became  in  the  Sout  h  ;  and  liad  Caedmon  risen  in  his  time  would 
hav(!  rejoiced  in  his  Englisli  poetry.  Oswin  was  as  much 
bound  up  with  Aidan  as  Oswald.  Oswiu  w;us  baptized  and 
educated  in  lona,  and  would  have,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
ids  reign,  the  Ham«'  intiMest  in  I'lnglish  as  a  sacred  literary  longui» 
aH  his  predeeeHsors.  This  conjecture  is,  liowever,  founded  on 
but  slender  evidence.  Then'  is  much  plainer  evidence  to  show 
that  t  he  Norl  hundu  ian  kings  in  the  seventh  centurv  wi«ro 
suspicious  that  the  spiritual  pow«T  of  Homo  might  teml  to 

'  "  It  wiiH  till'  must  fhannlii;;  nf  Hinht.H,"  ^  i\  •.  I'..k>»Iii.  "  to  xim'  lh<>  Kiiin  i'  '  ■ 

pnMinn  to  Ills  llir;:hM  ikliil  i  lili'fH  tlii<  iliNi  iMir  .  nf  Aldtill  wlio  n<*  \rl  s| 
liu|ifrfrrl  ly  llii'  luiimii'  nf  llw  An;;lfH,  for  III  hln  loiij*  ««xtlo  titr  kiltt! 
tlioroii^hly  U<tiriU)«l  llio  ltiiitiUU|{M  of  tiio  ScotN."  —  »i7f-«.  Jltat.  Ilk.  iil. 
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denationalise  Northumbria.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  would 
encourage  an  English  rather  than  a  Latin  literature,  when  such 
a  literature  had  once  begun.  Wessex  and  Mercia  also  in  later 
days  stood  out  against  the  claim  of  Rome  to  sit  above  the 
national  feeling;  but  when  this  struggle  of  theirs  arose  Latin 
was  already  the  tongue  of  literature.  But,  at  this  time  in 
Northumbria,  Latin  was  not  the  tongue  of  literature.  When 
Christian  poetry  began  it  began  in  English.  Having  begun, 
the  kings  and  nobles  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  up  the 
separate  nationality  of  Northumbria  would  support  it  as  one 
of  the  elements  which  strengthened  national  feeling. 

It  is  possible  to  put  this  conjecture  into  a  connection  with 
known  events.  To  establish  Latin  as  the  only  tongue  of 
sacred  literature  would  be  a  part  of  the  struggle  which  Rome 
made.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  Wilfrid,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  party,  would  make  that  a  part  of  his 
programme,  and,  if  so,  English,  as  the  tongue  of  sacred  poetry, 
would  be  in  danger  at  his  hands.  His  effort  to  romanise  the 
Church  was  at  first  supported  by  many  high-placed  Northum- 
brians, by  Alchfrith,  Eanfleda,  and  others.  For  some  years  he 
was  apparent  master  of  the  Northumbrian  Church.  The  great 
monastic  foundations  of  Hexham  and  Ripon  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his.  A  multitude  of  monks  obeyed  him ;  kings 
and  nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  brought  up  by  him.  In 
splendour  of  expenditure  and  in  show  he  rivalled  Ecgfrith 
himself,  and  could  he  have  kept  his  temper,  and  behaved 
with  less  desire  of  power,  with  less  intrigue,  he  might  have 
got  the  Northumbrian  kings  and  monasteries  into  his  hands 
and  the  English  seed  of  literature  might  never  have  grown 
into  a  tree.  This  danger  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  his  great  friend,  Benedict  Biscop,  had  now  made 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  a  centre  of  Roman  literature  and 
art.  It  was  then  of  importance,  I  conjecture,  for  the  preva- 
lence of  English  as  the  tongue  of  poetic  literature  that 
Wilfrid's  ascendency  should  suffer.  His  pride,  perhaps  his 
interference  with  Ecgfrith's  domestic  relations  and  his  quar- 
rel with  Theodore  drove  him  from  the  country.  It  may 
have  been  owing  to  this  quarrel  that  Theodore,  while  de- 
termined to  bring  Northumbria  under  the  ecclesiastical  order 
of  Rome,  was  not  intolerant  of  the  Celtic  or  the  national 
elements  in  Northumbria,  and  set  over  the  new  Sees  into  which 
he  divided  Northumbria  bishops  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
Celtic  monasteries  —  Eata  ^  at  Hexham,  Bosa  at  York,  while 

1  Eata  was  one  of  the  twelve  Northumbrian  boys  whom  Aidan  trained  at 
Lindisfarne.   Ceadda  or  Chad  was  another ;  and  Theodore,  after  deposing  him 
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Cuthbert  was  settled  at  Lindisfarne.  On  all  sides  the  en- 
croaching and  intolerant  influence  of  Wilfred  was  set  aside, 
and  the  trouble  he  caused  in  Church  and  court  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  the  Xorthumbrian  princes  became  more  and 
more  determined  to  keep  their  national  individuality  clear  of 
Rome.  One  result  of  all  this  would  be  that  English  j)oetry 
would  escape  from  being  crushed  out  by  Latin  verse.  Even 
Ecgfrith,  while  submitting  to  Theodore,  kept  the  Church  in 
^(n-thumbria  national,  and  suj)ported,  especially  by  his  friend- 
ship for  Cuthbert,  the  distinctly  English  school  of  monks,  who, 
though  they  had  yielded  to  Kome,  retained  their  individual 
ways  of  thinking.  We  might  even  see  in  the  fate  which 
caused  J^^-gfrith  to  be  buried  at  Tona  a  parable  of  this  linger- 
ing ('('Itic  influence. 

Aldfrith,  who  succeeded  him,  ecpially  supported  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Northumbrian  Church  ;  and  his  education  at  lona, 
and  partly,  it  is  said,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  liis  training  as 
Ealdliclm's  fellow-pupil,  made  him  much  more  cosmopolitan  in 
learning  than  Rome  may  liave  wished  him  to  be.  At  one  with 
Theodore's  policy  of  comprehension,  he  liad  also  strong  Celtic 
sym])athies.  I  imagine  that  he  was  all  tlie  more  Northum- 
l)rian  because  Jrisli  and  Latin  elements  were  mi.xed  in  him. 
Hetween  the  individualism  of  the  Celt  and  the  collectivism  of 
tli(;  Roman,  Ik;  found  a  middh^  ])oint  in  a  strong  Nortlium- 
brianism.  We  may  be  certain  tlien  that  a  national  Englisli 
poetry,  especially  Nortliumlnian,  found  favour  in  his  eyes; 
and  indeed  at  his  death  in  70.")  the  wliole  of  Caedmon's  work 
was  afloat  in  Xortlniml)ria ;  tliose  wlio  formed  themselves 
upon  ('aeilmon  had  established  a  school  of  iMiglish  sacred 
poetry,  and  another  school  had  begun,  not  only  <)f  sacred  but 
of  profane  poetry. 

These  are  the  reasons  wliy  I  think  tliat  English  had  m 
Northunibria  a  chaiiee  as  the  tongue  of  ptM-trv  whit-h  it  hail 
not  elHewh«»re,  and  why,  having  In'gun  at  Whitby  about  (>7(>,  it 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  ra|iid  and  parallel  gn)\vth  of  Latin 
literatun;.  The  H(dio(d  of  Theodore  and  Ealdlndm  »lid  not 
encourage  Knglish  poetry  to  develop  itself.  The  schools  of 
Itaeda  and  of  \tn  k  continue  to  adnnre  and  supjMirt  Englisli 
po(!try  Hixty  years  after  its  beginning.  Tho  contnist  is  re- 
nt Vnrk,  tniulo  liitii  MiHli<i|i  <•(  I  .Irhnrlil.  Mohii  wiim  lirniiulit  up  )»y  ittnl 
(  iiililiiTt  wiiH,  «if  cMiirMi',  Itroii^^lii  up  luiitin^  tlii<  i  oliii'  intsotMiiKricM.  'I'ln<n'  w«« 
llicii  II  puri'iii IichIh  ill  Niirt liniiiltriii  iliirlnc  wlilrli  ilii<  ( 'rliic  iiilliifiioo  uim  iiiIkmI 
on  cipiiil  tcriiiM  w  ill)  tlif  Ijdiii,  It  \v<iM  iliirlii){  tlilN  |»«r«<iithrMlii  tlml  KiikIIhU 
|MMttry  gulliorvd  ntmi^tti  m  l  iiv.  .|  its.  If. 
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markable.  We  now  turn  to  a  different  matter.  What  were 
the  influences  which  bore  on  Northumbria  and  not  on  Mercia 
and  Wessex,  and  which  tended  to  make  Northumbria  a  more 
fruitful  soil  for  poetry  than  Wessex  or  Mercia  ?  We  are 
driven  here,  as  before,  to  suggestions  which  may  or  may  not 
be  of  value. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  geographical  position  of 
j^orthumbria  brought  it  into  connection  with  a  greater  mixture 
of  races  than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  Cumbria 
or  Strathclyde  lay  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  it,  and  in 
Cumbria  there  was  a  mixed  population ;  of  the  Irish  who 
drifted  down  into  it  from  the  North  beyond  the  Clyde,  of  the 
Picts  who  lived  in  Galloway,  and  of  its  own  Welsh  indwellers, 
all  three  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  and 
in  conversation  more  or  less  comprehending  one  another.-^ 
Each  of  these  nations,  if  I  use  Baeda's  term  which  does  not 
carry  our  meaning  of  the  word,^  had  their  own  poetry,  both 
warlike  and  Christian.  Even  the  Picts  in  the  North  had,  in 
the  seventh  century,  received  enough  of  Christianity  from 
Columba  to  have  sacred  song  among  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  in  Aldfrith's  time  the  learned  men  of  the  Pictish  king's 
court  translated  Ceolfrid's  letter  about  Easter  into  their  own 
literary  language.  The  Northumbrian  tongue  came  into  con- 
tact, both  in  war  and  peace,  with  these  peoples, — with  the 
Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  with  the  Irish  of  Dalriada,  even  with 
the  Pictish  Gaels.  During  the  various  periods  when  they 
lived  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  of 
the  seventh  century,  intermarriages  probably  took  place,  and, 
on  the  borders  at  least,  something  resembling  a  common 
language  arose,  I  conjecture,  between  the  English  and  these 
peoples.  Moreover,  under  Eadwine,  the  British  kingdom  of 
Elmet  was  subdued,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  inhabitants 
were  wholly  driven  away.    All  this  contact  of  the  Northum- 

1  Columba  conversed  freely  with  the  Picts  from  king  to  peasant  without  any 
difficulty.  It  was  only  when  he  preached  that  he  was  forced  to  use  an  inter- 
preter. So  says  Adamnan  in  the  seventh  century.  (See  also,  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales,  Skene,  p.  137,  vol.  1.)  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
Welsh  language  of  Cumbria  was  understood  as  easily  by  Picts  or  Irish,  except 
on  the  marches. 

2  Baeda  says  of  Oswald,  "  Denique  omnes  nationes  et  provincias  Britanniae, 
quae  in  quatuor  linguas,  id  est  Brittonum,  Pictorum,  Scottorum,  et  Anglorum, 
divisae  sunt,  in  ditione  accepit."  All  these  folks  at  the  time  of  Baeda,  "  culti- 
vated, each  in  its  own  dialect,  the  sublime  study  of  Divine  truth,  and  Latin,  by 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had  become  common  to  them  "  {Eccles.  Hist. 
ch.  i.)  It  is  plain  that  there  was  an  interchange  among  them  of  their  religious 
thoughts,  perhaps  even  of  their  literature. 
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brians  with  these  varied  races,  or  with  various  growths  of  the 
same  original  stock,  had  already  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  before,  let  us  say,  the  death  of  Eadwine  in 
633,  and,  after  that  time,  it  continued  and  increased.  Inter- 
course with  the  Welsh  existed  in  other  parts  of  England,  but 
it  was  greater  in  Northunibria  than  elsewhere.  Intercourse 
with  the  Irish  existed  also  in  parts  of  England,  but  it  was 
only  between  wandering  Irish  scholars  and  English  scholars. 
In  Northumbria  it  was  more  constant,  and  of  an  Irish  })eople 
with  an  English  ])eo])le.  Intercourse  witli  the  Gael  took  place 
nowh(^re  else  in  England,  but  in  Xorthuiubria  it  had  gone  so 
far  that  Vjefore  Baeda  died  a  Pictish  king  sent  for  architects 
to  England,  and  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  mon- 
ast(;ry  of  Wearmouth.  This  interchange  of  the  thought 
and  oral  literature,  acc(jmj)anied  by  the  occasional  inter- 
marriage, of  Engli^i  and  Welsh  and  Irish  and  Picts  was, 
I  tliink,  one  of  th(;  causes  of  a  greater  c;i])a('ity  in  North- 
uml)ria  for  producing  good  poetry  than  was  likely  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  England,  wliere  the  foreigners  affected 
tlie  English  stock  only  on  the  western  edges  of  Mercia  and 
of  W(!SS(^x. 

Oiw  more  suggestion  1  may  maki'  in  this  connection.  If 
Mr.  Skene  and  otliers  be  right  in  tlieir  conjecture  that  in  the 
tifth  century  solium  of  the  continental  Knglish  liad  settled  soutli 
of  th(;  Fx)rth,  this  mixtun;  of  th(!  ICiiglisli.  \Vt'lsh,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  th(^  ricts  north  of  tlie  Fortli  had  liere  ah't'ady  taken 
])hice,  and  lOadwine,  when  lie  drove  his  way  to  the  Forth,  came 
into  touch  witli  tlie  descendants  of  an  Knglish  tribe  who  had 
added  to  their  own  oral  jtoetry  the  poetry  of  the  (iael  and  the 
Welsh.  This  old  English  stock  would  harmonise  in  time  witli 
the  Angles,  and  bring  them  into  (doser  touidi  with  t  he  foreigners 
and  tiieir  literature. 

W'e  have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  su(di  a  literature 
did  exist  among  the  (Cumbrian  Welsh  at  this  time.  The 
s<'encrv  and  events  of  some  (d"  the  historical  jioems  in  tlu^ 
Four  Ann't'ut  Jioohs  of  \V<ilrs  Vu\  Mr.  Skene  says,  in  the  north; 
the  j)oeniH  are  due  t(»  Welsh  banls  »»f  tin*  North,  and  are 
older  than  t  iie  tenth  ('cntury.  Tliey  are,  in  fact,  the  liti'raturo 
of  the  dwellers  in  ('uniliria,  before  the  subjugation  »»f  Strath- 
(dyde  in  \)\{\.  He  suj>poses  then  that  the  wars  of  the  hritons 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  then  against  the  Angb'S  t»f 
Iteriiicia,  |iroduc<  d  a  IkmIv  of  Welsh  popular  poetry,  whicli  wum 
i)rought  into  shajie  in  the  seventh  centtiry  (the  <'entury  we  are 
(Usiling  witli).  :ind  th:it  the  e;iilii!st  ctuci't i  iit  shape  of  tho 
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historical  poems  we  have  was  of  that  century.^  This  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Cadwallon,  during  his  brief  success 
against  the  Angles.  Even  after  his  defeat,  the  national 
spirit,  Skene  supposes,  was  kept  alive  by  these  popular  lays, 
and  by  prophetic  strains  as  to  the  future  of  the  Cymry.  In 
later  years,  the  emigration  of  the  Cymry  to  Wales  brought 
these  poems  down  from  the  North  to  South  Wales,  where,  in 
still  later  times,  the  Arthurian  Romance  was  added  to  them 
from  Armorica.^  From  the  days  of  Ida,  then  (to  say  nothing 
of  earlier  poetry),  lays  of  battle,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  fates 
and  legends,  were  being  sung  all  over  the  country  where  the 
Cymry  and  the  Northumbrian-English  fought  to  and  fro  with 
varying  success,  lived  together  in  the  days  of  peace,  and 
learned  one  another's  language ;  ^  and  I  maintain  that  this 
body  of  popular  Welsh  poetry,  with  its  peculiar  poetic  senti- 
ment —  its  passion,  colour,  pathos,  and  surprise  —  had  some 
influence,  and  perhaps  a  powerful  one,  on  the  English  of 
Northumbria,  and  all  the  more,  if  the  races  were  mingled, 
here  and  there  at  least,  in  marriage. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  with  the  Welsh,  but  with  the 

1  During  the  sixth  century  the  historical  Arthur,  according  to  Mr.  Skene, 
fought  against  the  Nortliern  Saxons,  who  had  settled  in  the  district  of  tlie  Forth 
and  Clyde,  the  most  of  his  twelve  battles,  the  last  of  which  was  in  516.  Poems 
and  lays  were  made  of  these  battles,  and  took  a  legendary  shape  in  the  seventh 
century.  Taliessin,  Aneurin,  Llywarch  Hen  and  a  fourth  poet  "  simul  uno 
tempore  in  poemate  Britannico  claruerunt."  They  flourished  then  in  the  sixth 
century.  Ida  died  in  559,  and  other  wars  were  waged  against  his  sons.  Skene 
also  declares  that  the  great  poem  of  the  Gododin  describes  the  terrible  slaughter 
which  took  place  in  the  wars  between  Oswiu  and  Peuda,  when  thirty  British 
kings  fought  on  the  side  of  Penda  against  Northumbria.  He  mentions  other 
poems  made  in  the  seventh  century  concerning  other  battles  between  the  Scots 
and  Welsh.  There  was  a  great  body  of  poetry,  then,  already  built  up  among 
the  Northern  Welsh.  (See  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales.)  If  this  be 
true,  the  English  have  no  right  to  claim  in  Caedmon  the  first  vernacular  poet. 

2  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wcdes,  chs.  xiii.  xiv. 

3  The  contact  of  the  two  races,  both  in  war  and  peace,  was  continuous  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  conterminous 
peoples  learn  to  understand  one  another.  Four  kings  of  the  North  are  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Genecdogia  as  warring  against  Hussa,  son  of  Ida,  King  of 
Bernicia,  who  reigned  from  567  to  574.  Again  against  Theodric,  who  reigned 
over  Bernicia  from  580  to  587,  and  w^as  also  a  son  of  Ida,  Urien  with  his 
sons  fought  valiantly,  and  with  varying  fortune.  It  was  these  wars,  Skene 
thinks,  which  were  celebrated  by  Aneurin.  In  (503  the  Scots  and  Welsh  united 
to  crush  Bernicia,  but  ^Ethelfrith  met  them  at  Dawston  in  Liddesdale,  and 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  army.  It  was  after  this,  and  owing  to  it,  that 
Eadwine  pushed  his  power  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Oswald  and 
Oswiu  drove  their  conquests  farther,  and  were  overlords  of  Strathclyde.  Ecg- 
frith  continued  this  overlordship  and  subdued  Cumberland,  North  Lancashire 
and  Galloway.  He  increased  then  the  Welsh  admixture  till  he  fell  at  Nech- 
tansmere  in  685.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  then,  we  may  say  that  there  was 
a  mingling  in  war  and  peace  of  the  Cymry  and  the  English,  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  enable  the  bards  of  both  peoples  to  interchange  their  poetry. 
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Irish  also  that  the  Northumbrians  were  mingled.  The  Scots, 
as  the  Irish  were  called,  had,  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
a  settlement  in  our  Scotland,  but  returned  to  Ireland.  Later 
on  they  came  back  and  established  themselves  in  the  year 
503  in  Dalriada  (Argyll).  The  first  time  we  find  them  of  im- 
portance in  history  is  under  Aedan,  whom  Columba  crowned 
as  King  of  Dalriada  in  lona,  and  who,  in  GO.'j,  led  the  whole 
of  the  Celtic  forces  of  the  country  against  ^tlielfrith.  There 
is  no  need  here  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  tlu^  Scot-kingdom. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  that  it  tcjok 
the  lead  again  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  ^MacAlpin;  and  not 
until  fifty  years  afterwards  that  Pictland  became  Scotland. 

The  real  Irish  invasion  which  influenced  English  literature 
began  with  the  landing  of  St.  (,'olumba  in  oG.'i  on  some 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  his  final  choice 
of  Hii,  or  lona,  for  the  site  of  a  monastery,  from  which  he 
evangelised  tlu'  Picts  of  the  maiidand.  He  died  in  597,  tlie 
very  year  in  which  Augustine  landed  in  tlie  south  ot  Britain, 
but  he  handed  on  to  his  followers  his  passionate  and  poetic 
temper.  All  tliosc;  brought  up  in  his  monastery  seem  to  liave 
caught  something  of  the  minghMl  fire  and  tenderness  of  its 
founder,'  and  sometliing  also  ot  his  love  for  a  free  and  wan- 
dering life;  and  the  English  who  came  for  education  to  lona, 
and  those,  too,  who  were  tauglit  in  Nortlnniibria  tlieir  (Miris- 
tianity  l)y  missionaries  from  lona,  wen^  inlhienced  more  or 
less  deeply  l)y  tlie  elements  of  (jolumba's  character,  especially 
those  wh()H(»  l)lood  wjis  at  all  mi.xed  with  (iaelic  or  ('ymric 
families.  Columba  was,  even  in  his  faults,  <'iiiinently  Irish, 
and  iu  no  people,  save  the  .Jews,  are  race  (pialilies  so  persist- 
ently (continued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so  j)ower- 
ful  in  admixture  with  other  peojiles,  ius  they  are  in  the  Irish. 
In  no  peo|)le,  also,  is  the  descent  of  character,  in<lep4'ndent  of 
the  descent  through  l)lood.  more  close  and  masterful  than  it  is 
among  the  Irish.  If  it  had  not  been  so  in  their  history,  if 
they  had  oftener  broken  tin*  tradition,  they  had  been  a  wiser 
and  a  better  folk.  Columba,  however,  handed  down  to  his 
su(tcesHorH,  through  the  mastery  of  Ids  cliarucU*r,  his  loves, 

'  Tln'H»<  t  wu  lOriniMitN  iiiilli'il  III  < 'nhiinliit,  mill  rnrli  ti-iii|M>rlnt;  tlii>  other,  ncr* 
nftiMl  illviili'il  ill  IiIm  H|)||-Itiiiil  <|i->ti'i<liiliililH.  I'lir  Wtv  ii(  ( 'uliiliiliu.  \%lth<iill 
t«*iii|i<riii>HH,  Imm'iiiiii'  lii<rr<>iii-s><  In  ('itriiiuii,  as  Iii<  |hi*h11im|,  wIki  wiin  no  liiird  nii 
III)'  lii'utlii'ii  NDrl liiiiiilirliiiis  llmi  lir  n<tiiriii<<l  to  loiiii .  iiiiii  N4>iiii«wlii%t  iN'tiilnnt 
wriilli  III  ( 'mIiiiiiii,  who,  liiivliii;  lost  hln  niiiN«<  ut  Wlilihy,  wnit  hark  lo  (oiia  iiii«l 
thnii  to  Iri<laii<l.  Tho  t<'ii<i«<riii'HN  of  < 'oliiiiilia  u  aN  |iri<-4<iiitiiriit  tii  Aldan,  uho 
aUo  liHil  raK'Tni'MN  t'lioii^h.  Itoth  tin'  ami  k'i'IiiIi'Iii'hn  wi<ro  B|{aIu  uiillvil  tu 
<'uthl>«<rt,  \\\  r  tliuiii  all  In  iiiott  llkr  ( 'nluinlia. 
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his  likings,  his  temperament,  his  manner  of  life ;  and  these, 
full  of  poetic  and  passionate  feeling,  were  transferred  to  the 
English  whom  his  monks  evangelised.  Cuthbert,  who  may 
have  had  Gael  or  Irish  blood  in  him,^  is  a  good  example  of 
the  reproduction  of  Columba's  manner  of  life  and  poetic  feel- 
ing, of  his  love  of  solitude  alternating  with  vagrant  missions, 
but  not  of  his  power  of  versing  or  of  his  hot  and  passionate 
temper.  Columba  was  himself  a  poet.  Irish  poems  of  his  are 
believed  to  still  exist,  and  if  the  song  of  regret  for  his  exile 
from  Ireland  be  really  his,  it  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  a  true 
lyrist.  He  loved  well  his  own  national  poetry,  and  the  story 
goes  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  a  certain  visit  he  paid  to  Ire- 
land was  to  defend  the  bardic  order  from  a  threatened  exile 
from  their  country.  We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  the  love  of 
poetry  continued  to  be  a  tradition  in  the  monastery,  and  the 
Irish  poems  of  battle  and  law,  and  the  great  stories,  like  that 
of  Lir  and  the  children  of  Tuireann,  were  known  and  loved 
at  lona.  Columba  was  not  the  man  to  throw  away  poetry 
which  Baeda  would,  no  doubt,  have  called  profane.  One  of 
his  greatest  friends,  Dalian  Forgaill,  who  made  a  poem  upon 
him,  which  is  still  preserved  —  the  Amhi^a  Choluimcille,  Co- 
lumba's Praises  —  was  the  chief  of  all  the  Irish  bards.  With 
all  this  poetry  the  English  educated  at  lona  were  likely  to  be 
acquainted. 

Columba  was  equally  fond  of  literary  matters.  His  love  for 
fine  MSS.  is  said  to  have  produced  a  civil  war  in  Ireland;  and 
the  battle  of  the  Psalter  is  still  kept  in  mind  by  the  shrine  in 
which  the  Psalter  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  and  which  is  in 
the  museum  of  the  E-oyal  Irish  Academy.  Not  only,  then, 
from  Rome,  but  also  from  lona,  Northumbrian  nobles  learned 
to  love  a  fine  library.  Aldfrith  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
derived  his  eagerness  for  collecting  from  lona  than  from 
Wearmouth. 

The  passion  for  wandering  at  will,  which  carried  the  Irish 
missionaries  over  Europe,  and  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
Northumbrian  pupils  of  Aidan;  the  love  of  country  and  the 
pathos  of  exile ;  the  affection  for  animals,  as  if  they  were 
human  beings,  but  needing  more  pity  than  men  and  women, 
were,  all  three,  deep  in  the  character  of  Columba,  and  are  all 

1  It  is  my  contention,  that  all  over  the  country  we  call  the  Lowlands  and 
the  Border,  English  were  mixed  with  Pict  and  Scot  and  Cymry,  and  that  a 
Teutonic  people,  when  mixed,  are  more  likely  to  have  the  poetic  temperament 
than  when  unmixed.  The  legend  that  Cuthhert's  mother  was  an  Irish  slave  — 
%  princess,  of  course  —  may  possibly  contain  the  fact  that  he  was  of  mixed 
blood. 
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represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  is  as  much  Teu- 
tonic as  Celtic,  but  among  the  Teuton  triV)es  it  is  more  the 
characteristic  of  warriors  than  of  monks.  It  was,  however, 
a  special  mark  of  the  Irish  evangelisation  of  NorthumV)ria; 
and  the  wandering  gipsy  life  that  Aidan  and  Cedda  and  Ceadda 
and  Cuthbert  led,  roviiig,  as  fancy  led  them,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  over  the  wild  country,  was  much  more  provocative  of  a 
poetic  way  of  looking  at  nature  and  man  than  the  systematic 
visitation  of  parishes,  which  the  bishop,  under  the  Roman  rule, 
made  of  his  diocese.  The  one  was  directed  l)y  impulse,  the 
other  by  rule.  The  one  was  a  life  of  adventure,  the  other  was 
not. 

The  love  of  country  and  the  passionate  pain  of  exile  belong 
also  to  all  peoples,  but  the}^  were  felt  by  the  Irish  with  peculiar 
intensity,  certainly  with  far  greater  intensity  than  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes.  I  do  not  say  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
this  poetic  subje(;t  in  Noitliuinbrian  ])0('try  was  caused  by  tlie 
influenc(!  of  the  Irish,  but  I  think  that  it  was  deepened  and 
made  more  passionate  by  it. 

Tlje  love  of  animals  is  a  common  element  in  monasticism, 
botli  (Jeltic  and  Roman,  from  ('()luml)a  to  Francis  of  .\ssisi. 
I'ity,  whicli  lay  at  the  root  ol  t  he  nat  ure  of  .lesus,  was  ('\ten«lt'd 
to  Ix'asts  and  birds  as  well  as  men.  This  was  not  a  special 
niark  of  the  Teutonics  geni\is  under  Cliristianity.  It  aj)|)ears, 
but  not  often,  in  >i'ortbumbrian  jKU'try.  It  lias  always  been 
one  of  th(^  marks,  up  to  the  j)resent  century,  of  iMiglisli  poetry 
in  t\\v.  North  rather  than  of  j)()etry  in  the  South,  [ind  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  grew  among  the  Northumbrians  and  lias  con- 
tinued in  tlu^  Lowland  poetry  owing  to  the  imjiulse,  stronger 
and  more  ])oetic  than  (dsewlu're,  which  it  received  from  ( 'olumba 
and  his  pupils,  and  which  they  handed  on  to  the  English  whom 
they  evangelised.  The  pretty  leg«'nd  which  Adanman  tells  of 
('olunibaand  the(;raiM'  illnstrati'S  alike  the  i)assionatf  s»»rrow 
of  exile  and  tht^  love  of  animals  of  which  1  write,  and  tlie 
poeti(r  intensity  and  charm  with  which  the  Celt  surroundeil 
them. 

One  morning  Columba  called  to  his  side  one  of  his  monks, 
and  said,  "(Jo,  seat  yourself  on  the  marge  of  the  sea,  on  tlio 
western  shore  of  our  isle;  and  thert*  you  will  see,  coming  frt>m 
the  north  of  irehmd,  a  voyaging  crane,  very  weary  and  beaten 
by  the  storms,  which  will  fall  at  y»>ur  feet  upiUi  the  Imnh'Ii. 
Lift  it  uj)  wit  h  pity  and  carry  it  to  tlie  neighbouring  Imt,  nourish 
it  lor  three  days  of  n-st,  and  when  it  is  refreshed  and  strong 
again,  it  will  care  no  more  to  sUiy  with  us  in  exile,  but  will  tly 
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back  again  to  sweet  Ireland,  its  dear  country  where  it  was 
born.  I  charge  you  thus  with  its  care,  for  it  comes  from  the 
land  where  I  was  born  myself."  So  when  the  monk  returned, 
having  done  as  he  was  commanded,  Columba  said,  "May  God 
bless  you,  my  son,  since  you  have  well  cared  for  our  exiled 
guest;  you  will  see  it  return  to  its  country  in  three  days." 
And  so  it  was.  On  the  day  named  it  rose  from  the  earth,  and 
when  it  had  a  moment  sought  its  path  through  the  sky,  took 
its  flight  on  a  steady  wing,  straight  for  Ireland. 

This  temperament,  combined  with  the  emotions  of  Christian- 
ity, and  acting  on  hearts  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  came 
into  Northumbria,  and  came  attended  by  all  the  prestige  which 
a  royal  friendship  gave  to  the  Irish  missionaries,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  king's  family  and  thegns.  Oswald,  with  twelve 
companions,  had  taken  refuge  at  lona  in  617.  All  the  twelve, 
among  whom  were  his  brothers,  were  baptized  and  educated 
there,  and  shared,  as  they  grew  older,  in  the  manner  of  life 
and  in  all  the  interests  of  the  Irish  monastery.  Oswald,  dur- 
ing seventeen  years,  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  steeped  in 
the  spirit  which  Columba  had  left  behind.  He  learned  Irish, 
and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  heard  and  perhaps  loved  the 
great  Irish  poems.  All  his  twelve  companions  had  the  same 
opportunities,  and  as  they  belonged  to  the  royal  family,^  Irish 
poetry  was  not  unknown  to  the  yEthelings  of  Northumbria. 
When  Oswald,  in  634,  came  to  the  throne,  he  summoned  his 
friends  at  lona  to  send  him  missionaries.  Aidan  was  soon  by 
his  side,  and  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  converted  Bernicia  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  restored  Deira  to  the  Christianity  it 
had  abandoned  during  the  one  shameless  year  of  Osric's  reign. 
The  whole  of  Northumbria  was  united  in  the  Christian  faith 
by  lona.  This  was  the  bloodless  invasion  of  the  English  by 
the  Irish  nature,  and  though  its  outward  power  departed  in 
664,  its  inward  power  lasted  long.  Oswin  in  Deira,  Oswiu, 
when  he  made  aSTorthumbria  into  one  kingdom,  carried  on  the 
Irish  influence.^  The  latter  great  king  had  been  baptized  and 
educated  at  lona,  and  his  earlier  reign  was  marked,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Winwaed,  by  an  increasing  union  of  the 
Northumbrians  with  Irish  life,  literature,  and  learning.  As 
Oswald  had  set  up  Lindisfarne  and  its  subject  monasteries 
on  the  model  of  lona,  so  Oswiu  set  up  Whitby  on  the  same 
model.    Whitby  became  the  great  educational  centre  of  the 

1  Seven  of  them,  includins:  Oswald,  were  sons  of  ^thelfrith. 

2  I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  tell  the  same  story  over  again.  But  the  connection 
IS  different,  and  the  repetition,  I  think,  necessary  for  clearness. 
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southern  part  of  Northiimbria,  and  from  its  root  sprang  a 
number  of  related  monasteries,  all  more  or  less  directed  by 
men  who  had  received  an  Irisli  training  and  carried  with  them 
some  Irish  literature.  From  point  to  point  of  the  coast,  from 
Dunbar  to  Coldingham  on  St.  Abb's  Head,  through  Lindisfarne 
to  Whitby,  the  Celtic  monasteries  civilised  the  folkland  inward 
from  the  seashore.  Over  the  interior,  and  indeed  down  into 
those  provinces  below  Northumbria  which  were  evangelised  by 
the  bishops  trained  at  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby,  and  by  mis- 
sionaries like  Fursey  from  Ireland,  the  monasteries  were 
chiefly  set  up  with  the  religious  customs  of  lona.  It  is  said 
that  forty-four  monasteries  were  founded  by  Irishmen  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  am  here  only  speaking  of  Northumbria  and  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  that  century,  and  chiefly  before  the 
death  of  Caedmon,  these  were  the  chief  monasteries  influenced 
or  founded  by  the  Irish  Church. 

The  first  was  at  Lindisfarne,  where  Aidan  set  up  his 
Bishop's  seat,  close  to  Bamborough,  the  royal  castle  of  Oswald. 
It  was  the  mother-church  of  the  North  —  "the  lona,"  as 
Montalembert  calls  it,  "of  the  Angles."  South  of  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  arose,  over  the  murdered  body  of  Oswin, 
the  double  monastery  of  Ti/ne/unufh.  The  nuns  wlio  came 
to  pray  at  his  tomb  arrived  from  Wliithy,  which  had  already 
been  established  at  the  mouth-  of  the  Ksk  by  Hihl;  and  some 
years  after  (Jswiu's  (h*ath,  and  at  th(^  j)lace  where  lie  was  slain, 
Oswiu's  wife,  ICanfleda,  l)uilt  a  monastery  at  Gilliiuj,  near  to 
Richmond  in  Yorksliire.  Its  abbot  was  Trumhere,  an  Angle, 
but  educatecl  and  ordained,  says  I>a«'(hi,  by  tin-  Scots.  Before 
tliis  time,  and  during  the  life  of  Ai(hin,  Ilurtli'jiool,  tlie  first  of 
tluj  monasteries  presiih'd  over  by  an  abbrss  in  NorUnmibria, 
oc(Mipi<Ml  a  site  on  tlie  coast  ln'twi'en  Tynemouth  and  Whitby. 
Inhind,  Ix'tween  York  and  W'liitity,  th»»sonof  ( )sw:ihl,  (h-siring 
to  found  a  monastery  where  lie;  might  pray  and  be  buried, 
called  Cedda  from  Lindisfarne  to  clioo.se  its  site.  Cedda 
(diosif  it  in  the  rougliest  and  wihh'st  ])laee  among  the  hills,  and 
set  uj)  Lnsfiiitflia fiL  in  aei-ordunee  witli  the  customs  of  Lin<lis- 
farne.  .Nortli  of  Linilislarne,  other  Irish  monasteries  ha<l 
grown  u|i.  Old  Mrlrn.st',  aw  annex  of  Lindisfarne  whiTe  young 
missionaries  wertj  educated,  was  built  on  a  jutting  arm  of 
rock,  round  whi<'h  swept  the  Tweed,  :ii)out  a  league  away  from 
the  Melrose  we  know  so  well.  Still  farther  north,  on  a  lonely 
capo  in  which  tiie  range  of  the  Lammernniir  oiuln,  nearly 
live  hundred  ft  et  abovt<  the  sea,  rose  (\)ldintjlmm,  a  double 
monastery.     Kbba,  sister  of  Oswahl,   was  its   li>uniler;  and 
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Aldan's  successor,  Finan  of  Lindisfarne,  consecrated  her.  She 
had  previously  founded  another  monastery,  Ebbchester,  on  the 
Derwent. 

These  all  belonged  to  the  Irish  family  of  Lindisfarne.  The 
greater  part  of  Northumbria  learnt  through  men  whose 
spiritual  centre  was  at  lona,  the  arts  of  life  and  industry,  the 
reclaiming  of  the  waste  lands,  agriculture,  road  and  bridge 
making,  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  education,  and  literary 
culture,  and  learnt  this  new  and  exciting  life  through  the  Irish 
temper.^  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  incessant  crossing 
and  recrossing  of  Northumbrians  to  Ireland  itself,  and  of  Irish 
to  Northumbria,  for  the  purposes  of  learning  and  culture. 
The  two  countries  drank  in  one  another.  The  English  found 
in  Ireland  a  learning  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Not  only  religious,  but  literary  and  classic  studies  were 
pursued  with  eagerness,  and  developed.  They  kept  historical 
annals  in  the  monasteries.  The  arts  were  practised  —  archi- 
tecture, graving,  chiselling,  embroidery,  music,  and  poetry. 
Not  only  then  from  lona,  but  also  from  Ireland  itself,  the 
Celtic  influence  poured  into  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. 

It  lessened,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  later  years  of  Oswiu 
and  under  Ecgfrith ;  and  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby  it  was 
doomed.    When  Aldfrith  died  in  705  we  may  say  that  the 

1  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  monastic  power  of  the  Roman 
Church  was,  after  the  first  thirty  years  of  Irish  Christianity,  growing  up  along- 
side of  the  Irish  monasteries  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventh  century.  Nor- 
thumbria was  civilised  by  monks  who  derived  their  impulse  from  Rome  as  well 
as  by  monks  who  derived  their  impulse  from  lona.  Twenty-six  years  after 
Aidan  took  root  at  Lindisfarne,  Ripon  began  the  rivalry  of  the  Latin  with 
the  Celtic  monasticism.  Its  early  history  illustrates  the  struggle.  It  was 
founded  by  Alchfrith,  son  of  Oswiu,  and  its  first  monks  and  its  Abbot  Eata 
came  from  the  Irish  monastery  of  Old  Melrose.  Alchfrith,  under  Wilfrid's 
influence,  asked  them  in  (561  to  adopt  the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating  Easter. 
They  refused  and  returned  to  Melrose.  Wilfrid  then  took  up  the  war  which  he 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  at  Whitby.  He  introduced  the  Benedictine  rule  at 
Ripon.  Some  years  later  he  built,  with  great  splendour,  the  Priory  of  Hexham, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Roman  wall,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Oswald  planted  the  cross  on  the 
soil  of  Northumbria.  Two  other  great  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  became,  more  than  all  the  others,  centres  of  learning.  These  were 
the  united  houses  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  established  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  by  Benedict  Biscop.  Their  chief  glory,  as  nurseries  of  literature, 
belongs  to  the  next  century,  but  Wearmouth  was  founded  when  Caedmon  was 
singing  at  Whitby,  and  Jarrow  only  two  years  after  his  death.  These  Latin 
monasteries  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance  with  the  Celtic. 
When  the  question  of  Easter  was  settled  they  remained  in  harmony,  inter- 
changing devotional  thought  and  feeling.  We  must  not  forget  this  monastic 
mingling  of  Celtic  and  Latin  influences  in  estimating  the  forces  which,  in  the 
seventh  century,  started  the  literature  of  Northumbria. 
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Irish  influence,  which  had  lasted  in  full  power  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Aidan  to  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  from  635  to  (304,  began 
to  die.  It  still  continued  for  forty  years,  till  all  who  had  been 
trained  by  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby  had  passed  away.  It  ran 
a  career,  then,  of  about  seventy  years.  During  that  time  the 
Irish  character,  the  passion,  impulsiveness  and  tenderness  of 
Columba;  some  at  least  of  the  Irish  poetry,  with  its  elements 
of  colour,  romance,  invention,  and  charm,  penetrated  the 
Xorthumbrians,  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  wliich  made  Northumbria  more  creative 
of  poetry  than  the  rest  of  England,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Celtic  impulse  came  to  the  English  charged  with 
all  the  new  emotions  of  Christianity.' 

One  other  influence,  creative  of  poetry,  or  fostering  a  i)oetic 
temper,  was  the  natural  scenery  of  Northumbria.  It  was  of  a 
wihfer,  more  romantic  type  than  any  tliat  existed  below  tlie 
Humber.  The  wood  and  wihl-land  of  Mcrcia  and  AVessex, 
even  the  fens,  or  tlie  great  downs  wliich  looked  on  the  Chan- 
nel, are  not  to  us  so  instin(;t  with  that  natural  mystery  which 
troubles  the  imagination  of  those  who  make  and  love  poetry 
as  the  lonely,  rolling  moors  which  stn-tch,  desolate  even  to 
this  day,  from  Cumberland  to  the  Tweed  in  rig  and  flow. 
There  is  scarcely  a  valley  in  their  deep  recesses  whicli  has  not 
its  own  personalit}',  which  does  not  make  its  own  impression  ; 
and  th(i  rivers  which  are  born  in  their  mosses,  anil  which 
ch'av(!  tlnur  way  to  the  sea,  are  flerce  and  tawny  as  a  tiger. 
The  liills,  becoming  softer  as  they  pass  northward,  make  the 
view  seen  by  one  who  statids  on  the  ridge  of  the  Roman  wall, 
mysteriously  wid('  and  far,  and  the  vast  but  low  n)oi  of  sky 
which  broods  above  tliem  is  fruitful  of  swirling  mists,  of  wild 
suns(^tH,  and  wilder  st.ornis.    This  land  lias  always  been  the 

'  I  piftce  only  in  a  n<»l«'  uimtlicr  «'onj(Tturo  whifh  may  have  u  llttlo  wolKlit. 

W<i  n  I  til  nMni'tiilMT,  in  tsiinmlin^  thi<  infliii'nci'.s  wliich  l>ori>  u|Hin  Nor- 

tliiiMiliri:i  iH-for*-  < 'ufilnmii,  iliai  Muring  tin*  uIh)I<<  rri^'u  of  i't-ndii,  fruui  ti'Jtt 
t<i  ti,'ir»,  II  lii-iithcn  iiilliii'nco  |miiii°i-<I  ImIm  tlit<  N<>rtli<-rM  kin^ditni  from  Mrrciit, 
iiml  kr|il  ;iMioii^  tliosr  wliii  chinK  to  ilii<  nlii  Wiiy^,  lli<*  tlioiii;lits  unii  cuh- 
toins  luul  war-MonuH  ol  tlit<  licut lien  fnri>fatlii>rs  ol  llic  Kn:;lisli.  It  is  pnib- 
)ilil«' tliiit  I liM  rnitonic  poet ry  \\i\h  tli<<  Itrtlrr  pri'H«<rviM|  in  N'orlliiiniliriii  from 
ItM  liu\ inu  asNocliiit'il  |ur  a  lohu  iinif  willi  Knt^llslniK'n  w  lio  ri'muinnl  I'ai^aiiN 

after  llii<  N'orl liinnliriaiiH  had  I  «mii'  ChriNtiuii,  and  whom  tlu-y  tln>niH«>lvi'j« 

cvanu'tdisi'd.  of  .  (lursc  iliis  suiitri'Hllon  would  havr  Imt  llitli«  valu<'  if  th«<r<>  had 
not  fxlHtrd  in  Nort  liiinihria  a  literary  r\:iHH  u  ho  IommI  |H><-try.  ainl  wlmdiil  not 
think  that  profjint-  poi-irv  of  war,  adviMituri',  anil  h-i^i-nd  wan  wrnn^;  for  a 
t'hriHtian  man  to  hear  am)  Nin^.  Miit  Nncli  a  clasN  did  cxiHt,  1  think,  in  1i  ^h 
monks  and  in  those  traln<<d  hvlheni.  'I'hoy  had  their  own  lot;i'iidN,  I  >  I 
udventures;  jmd  they  wonid  eheriHh  layn  similar  to  tinmr  out  of  whli-li  /  ../ 
wnN  mm  nosed.  'I'liey  uould  not  reduee  thuiu  to  wrltlii){,  bul  Ihcy  would  itlng 
tlioin  ami  keep  th«Mu,  and  k'^'*'  them  vo^uu. 
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home  of  rude  and  pathetic  ballads  of  love  and  war  and  super- 
stition ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
the  ground  wMch  had  cot  been  fought  over  by  Cymry  and 
Angle,  by  Scots  and  Picts.  Battle  lays  had  been  sung  over  it 
from  Carlisle  to  Bamborough,  monastic  chants  from  Tyne- 
mouth  to  Lindisfarne  and  Coldingham  ;  and  Walter  Scott, 
when  he  made  the  whole  of  it,  and  Liddesdale  in  particular, 
the  native  land  of  romance,  but  revived  that  which  had  filled 
it  more  than  a  thousand  years  before.  The  impression  the 
whole  country  made  —  with  the  ruined  wall  of  the  Romans, 
that  "work  of  giants,"  added  to  create  a  new  element  of 
awe  —  must  have  stirred  the  poetic  temperament  in  that 
mixed  people.  It  stirs  it  now  in  us,  and  such  impressions 
have  no  time. 

But  the  actual  poetry  which  we  have  in  Caedmon,  in  the 
books  of  Exeter  and  Vercelli,  and,  perhaps,  in  Beowulf,  also, 
does  not  belong,  I  think,  to  the  inland  moorland,  but  to  the 
coast.  The  sea,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  the  one  constant 
natural  object  in  these  poems  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
monastic  centres  of  the  seventh  century  were  situated  on  the 
sea.    Each  sat  on  its  promontory  "stern  and  wild," 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child. 

They  looked  alike  on  the  solemn  moorland  and  on  the  roaring 
sea.  From  Coldingham,  from  Lindisfarne,  from  Tynemouth 
and  Whitby,  the  moors,  divided  by  brown  and  rushing  streams, 
stretched  inland  league  after  league,  and  filled  with  their  mys- 
tery the  hearts  of  Angle  and  of  Scot.  On  the  other  side  was 
their  daily  companion,  the  changing  sea.  The  dwellers  at 
Coldingham  heard  its  fierce  billows  roar  more  than  400  feet 
below  their  gray  and  lofty  cape.  Who  that  has  seen  Tyne- 
mouth or  Lindisfarne  can  ever  forget  the  emotion  of  lone- 
liness which  filled  him  with  the  thought  of  God  as  he  looked 
from  the  wild  grass  headlands  over  the  barren  deep  ?  The 
wanderer,  on  the  shore  where  Bamborough  stretches  forth 
its  length  on  the  dyke  of  basalt,  sees  the  white  waves  leap 
over  the  isles  of  Farne,  and  feels  as  Cynewulf  felt  when  he 
saw  the  rocks  "  unmoved  abide  the  waves,  the  lightning,  and 
the  hail."  There  is  not  a  more  savage  coast  in  England  than 
that  which  rises  and  dips  from  headland  to  valley  —  its  jut- 
ting jaws  of  ship-devouring  rock  opening  out  to  sea  —  as  we 
voyage  from  Hartlepool  to  Whitby.  All  the  nameless  passion 
of  the  sea  and  the  stormy  sky,  of  the  loud  winds  and  the 
white  horses  of  the  deep,  of  the  black  clouds  and  the  red 
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lightning  entered  day  by  day  into  the  life  of  those  who 
watched  the  business  and  fury  of  the  elements  from  the 
edges  of  the  clifts ;  and  the  watchers  were  men  and  women 
who  had  received  the  impress  of  the  sea  and  its  love,  not  only 
from  their  Teutonic  forefathers,  but  from  the  Irish,  whose  tales 
are  full  of  the  great  waters,  and  who  were  as  mucli  children 
of  the  billows  as  Beowulf  and  his  men.  The  coracle  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  size  and  safety  to  a  dragon  ship,  but  it  was 
handled  with  as  great  dexterity,  and  it  needed  greater  sea 
audacity.  Not  only  then  from  one  side,  but  from  two,  the 
Northumbrians  were  prepared  to  receive  the  poetic  impulse  of 
the  sea. 

These  are  the  suggestions  which  I  make  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  poetry  prevaihid  in  Northumbria  more  than 
elsewhere  in  England;  and,  in  making  them,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  seventh  century,  tliat  is,  to  the  century  in  which 
Christian  y)()etry  was  born  in  the  soul  of  Caedmon,  and  sung 
on  tli(;  cliff  of  Whitby. 

Nearly  all  these  influences  bore  on  Caedmon  and  nourished 
his  genius.  Tliat  genius  was  silent  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was 
only  wlien  well  on  in  years  that  he  began  to  sing.  Hut  tliis 
was  natural  enough.  The  beginner  of  a  new  form  of  poetry 
in  times  which  have  no  written  literature  and  no  models,  is 
not  likely  to  begin  early.  Hut  all  the  more  he  drinks  in  for 
years,  into  a  soul  whi(th  is  naturally  reeeptive,  t lie  imjiulses 
which  come  t()  him  from  huiiian  affairs  and  human  nature, 
from  circumstan(tes,  and  from  the  natural  worhi  ;  and  it  we 
say  that  ('aedmon  was  about  tiftv  when  lie  began  to  make 
verse,  and  (•hoos<^  (170  lor  the  dale  of  his  first  poem,  lie  U-gan 
to  re(teive  these  imjmlses  ai)out  the  year  iVM),  wln-n  he  would 
b(!  ten  years  old,  and  when  Kadwine  was  still  King.  Where 
lie  was  then  living  we  cannot  tell  ;  Imt  he  was  pn>i)ably  a 
heallicii.  for  it  was  only  in  (»l'7that  I'/idwine  was  l>apti/.ed. 
in  C.^s  llild  set  up  tlie  monastery  at  Whitby,  and  as  Caedmon 
was  a  secular  servant  (if  the  monastery,  we  may  well  eonjectun» 
that  he  i»eloiiged  t(i  the  lit! le  fishing  hamlet  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  t  he  cliff,  or  t  h.it  hi"  accompanied  llild  as  a  retainer  from 
Hartlepool.  About  the  age  of  forty,  tl»e  intiuenees  of  which  1 
Hpi'ak  Itegan  more  directly  to  l»ear  upon  liim.  Hihl.  the  \h- 
bess  of  iiis  Ikmih',  was  of  the  itiyal  stock  of  hcira,  an<l  grand- 
niece  of  the  great  King  Kadwiiu«,  by  whose  side,  when  she 
wa.H  a  girl  of  thirtc'en,  slie  wa.s  l»ai»ti/.»Ml  by  I'auIliniiH.  Many 
a  time  Cacilmon  must  have  lieard  that  story  told.  Nor  wum 
this  all  tii;if  Caedmon  ln-ard  of  the  I'loiv  of  I'l.idwine,  for  on  a 
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certain  day  he  may  have  seen  the  procession  and  heard  the 
service  which  attended  the  reburial  at  Whitby  of  the  body  of 
Eadwine ;  ^  and  this  tomb  made  for  a  time  Whitby  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Northumbria.  He  saw  in  670  Oswiu  laid  low 
in  the  same  church,  and  perhaps  his  wife  Eanfleda.  Over  the 
tombs  of  these  great  princes  shone  into  Caedmon's  eyes  the 
national  glory  of  Northumbria.  Still  deeper  was  probably 
the  impression  made  by  the  continual  presence  of  ^Ifleda, 
whose  life  in  the  monastery  was  bound  up  with  the  great 
victory  of  W^inwaed,  when  Penda,  the  scourge  of  ISTorthumbria, 
was  at  last  slain  and  Oswald  avenged.  The  story  of  her  ded- 
ication by  her  father  Oswiu  to  Christ  and  her  being  given  to 
Hild  at  Hartlepool,  must  have  been  told  again  and  again  to 
Caedmon.  She  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  write, 
and  she  listened  to  his  first  song.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Oswiu 
and  the  princes  of  Northumbria,  were  frequently  at  Whitby, 
and  with  them  may  have  come  at  one  time  or  another  Ecg- 
frith,  who  in  670  came  to  the  throne  of  England  when  Caed- 
mon ascended  the  throne  of  Poetry. 

This  was  enough  to  fill  his  soul  with  the  war-like  glory  of 
his  country,  but  its  spiritual  glory  also  came  upon  him.  His 
mistress  had  been  baptized  by  Paullinus ;  he  probably  had 
seen  Aidan  face  to  face,  for  Aidan  died  only  twenty  years  be- 
fore Caedmon  began  to  sing,  and  Aidan  had  been  Hild's  father 
in  the  Lord.  Many  were  the  monks  and  travellers  who  came 
to  Whitby  from  Lindisfarne,  and  all  the  story  of  Oswald  and 
Aidan's  companionship  in  the  evangelisation  of  Northumbria 
was  doubtless  common  talk  at  Whitby.  After  664  he  may 
have  seen  the  angel  face  of  Cuthbert,  the  new  Prior  of  Lindis- 
farne, who  for  twelve  years,  before  his  retirement  to  Fame, 
went  on  frequent  missionary  journeys  through  ISTorthumbria, 
and  whose  death  took  place  only  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  Caedmon.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  Cuthbert  may 
have  sung  the  verses  of  Caedmon,  The  school  of  the  monas- 
tery of  monks  under  Hild  contained,  while  Caedmon  was  yet 
alive,  five  men  who  came  to  be  bishops  —  Bosa  to  be  Bishop  of 
Deira,  with  his  See  at  York ;  ^tla,  whom  Baeda  makes  Bishop 
of  Dorchester,  and  who  is  probably  the  same  as  Hedda,  who 
fixed  the  West  Saxon  See  at  Winchester ;  Oftfor,  the  second 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  John  of  Beverley,  who  brought  to 
Whitby  news  of  the  new  school  of  Canterbury  and  of  Theo- 

1  Eadwine  was  slain  in  633.  His  head  was  brougtit  to  York  and  buried  there. 
His  body  was  laid  (Baeda,  H.  E.  24)  at  Whitby  —  when  exactly  I  do  not  know, 
but  perhaps  at  the  same  time  when  Oswiu  was  buried  there  in  670. 
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doie  and  Hadrian ;  and  Wilfrid  II.,  who  became  Bishop  of 
York ;  all  of  them,  save  the  last,  men  of  original  thought  and 
of  power  in  affairs.  At  many  points  then  the  spiritual  glory 
of  Northumbria  bore  upon  the  daily  life  of  Caedmon.  There 
was  one  great  event,  moreover,  which  happened  at  Whitby 
while  he  was  alive,  in  which  the  splendour  of  a  great  cere- 
mony brought  together  the  kingly  race  of  Northumbria,  the 
noble  memories  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  intellectual 
power,  the  unity  and  the  awe  of  liome.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Caedmon  saw  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  604.  King  Oswiu 
came  there  with  his  son  Alch frith,  and  his  daughter  ^Ifleda 
came  from  the  monastery  to  meet  him.  Colman  of  Lindisfarne 
witli  liis  Irish  clerks,  Ilild  and  her  people  and  the  venerable 
Cedda  represented  the  evangclisers  of  Northumbria.  Wilfrid, 
with  Agilljcrht,  l^ishop  of  the  West  Saxons ;  Komanus,  chap- 
lain of  Eantleda,  Oswiu's  wife;  and  James  the  Deacon,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Paullinus,  in  wliom  men  saw  the  image  of 
the  first  Latin  mission  so  sadly  brought  to  misfortune  thirty 
years  before,  represented  the  over-mastering  })o\ver  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  sight  to  be  forever  rcmemljered,  even  by  a  monastic 
servant  wliose  genius  was  as  yet  unawakened;  nor  could  any 
one  who  lieard  Wilfrid  —  and  the  Synod  may  have  been  held 
in  the  open  air  —  speaking  Englisli  "with  a  sweet,  soft  elo- 
(juence,"  forget  the  image  of  that  keen  and  passionate  })artizan. 
These  things  would  work  even  on  a  stupid  soul;  they  would 
certainly  work  on  on(!  in  whom  abode,  though  as  yi't  in  slum- 
ber, the  spark  of  genius. 

The  mixtun?  of  races  in  Northumbria  on  wliich  I  liave  dwelt 
was  not,  I  should  think,  ])ersonally  represented  in  Caedmon. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  lainily  of  on(^  who  lived  in  the  miilst 
of  the  east  (roast  of  Deira  Imd  anything  to  do  with  Cymryor 
I'ict  or  Irisli.  I'»\it,  of  course,  the  whole  influence  of  tin*  Irish 
spirit,  thrilling  with  the  emotions  of  Christianity,  was  contin- 
ually around  him.  it  was  the  spiritual  air  that  he  bn»athed. 
Lastly,  to  finish  this  application,  tin-  natural  scenery  which 
surrounded  him,  the  valley  «»f  the  lOsk,  on  wln>se  sides  h»' 
probaltly  lived,  the  gn-at  clilTs,  the  billowy  .si-a,  the  vast  sky 
8een  from  the  heights  over  tin'  ocean,  played  incessantly  upon 
him.  They  did  not  work  on  him  a.s  vitally  as  they  did  on 
Cynewulf,  but  they  had  their  power. 

It  may  be  s:iid  that  to*)  Jntich  is  ma»le  of  this.  We  eunnot 
think  that  Caedmon.  who  was,  jus  tlu'y  say,  "ii  henlsnian,"  uiul 
(piite  uneducated,  derived  nnich  go«»d  from  those  inthuMices,  or 
*trank  them  in  at  all.    Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
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wholly  uneducated.  He  had  been  submitted  to  the  monastic 
teaching,  as  all  Hild's  dependents  were,  and  had  received 
enough  to  stir  his  intellect  and  emotion.  An  elaborate  educa- 
tion unmakes  rather  than  makes  a  poet.  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  were  not 
great  scholars,  and  the  best  of  them  all  had  no  education  at  all 
save  what  came  in  the  air  to  him.  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  Milton  had  not  been  so  good  a  scholar.  Burns  followed 
the  plough  along  the  mountain  side,  and  may  be  set  side  by 
side  with  Caedraon  who  tended  the  horses  on  the  night  that  a 
Divine  One  spoke  to  him.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because 
Baeda  says  that  he  had  the  care  of  the  cattle  that  night, 
that  he  was  a  herdsman  at  all.  He  was  one  of  the  secular 
attendants  on  the  monastery,  and  may  have  been  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  Halbert  Glendinning.  When  Baeda  says  "on 
that  night "  it  seems  as  if  it  were  not  Caedmon's  regular  habit 
to  look  after  the  cattle ;  but  that  he  took  it  in  his  turn.  But 
even  if  he  were  a  herdsman,  it  is  as  good  a  beginning  for  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  have  Caedmon  a  herdsman  as  it  was  for  Hebrew 
poetry  to  have  David  a  shepherd.  Whatever  the  man  was,  he 
had  genius  and,  sleeping  long,  it  awoke  at  last.  How  it  awoke, 
and  what  it  produced,  either  of  itself,  or  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  influenced,  is  now  our  business. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CAEDMON 

Caedmox,  as  he  is  called,  is  the  first  Englishman  whose 
name  we  know  who  wrote  poetry  in  our  island  of  England ; 
and  the  first  to  embody  in  verse  the  new  passions  and  ideas 
which  Christianity  had  broiiglit  into  England.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  Baeda  tells  us  that  he  di»Ml  in  680, 
jind  as  he  began  to  write  when  he  was  well  forward  in  years, 
his  poem  is  loosely  dated  about  670.  Hild  had  been  some 
time  at  Streoneslialli '  when  he  sang  his  first  song,  for  we  are 
certain  that  her  abbac-y  began  in  6r)S.  It  ended  in  (JSO. 
Between  these  twenty-two  years  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
tliat  majestic  tem])le  of  English  ]*oetry  within  whose  apse, 
row  after  row,  tlu*  great  figures  of  tlie  jxx'ts  of  Kngland  ha\'e 
taken  tliiiir  sc^ats,  one  after  another,  for  more  than  IL'OO  years. 

We  knew  of  Caedmon's  life  and  work  from  r>ae(hi,  but  noth- 
ing more  was  known  of  liis  verse  to  nuxh'ru  I'higland  until  the 
tiuK^  of  Milton.  A  simihir  clianee  to  tliat  whieli  gave  us  our 
single  manuscrij>t  of  licoinilf  and  Jfulith  gave  us  our  single 
copy  of  the  S(;t  of  poems  which  has  been  eonneeted  with  tiie 

'  StrronrH-hii/li.  ]Uu'<\:i  I  i:iiisl;il cs  (liis  "  tlu'  bay  of  tin-  Hfiicoii."  ainl  it  lias 
ItciMi  t:ik(Mi  to  iiicari  I  liat  I  lien-  was  a  li;;lit  of  soinc  kind  ril  lirr  oii  t  lit-  i-litT  dt  at 
tliii  (MitraiKM'  of  tln!  liay.  liiil  stri  ini  is  not  an  Mnylisli  wtntl,  or  tliis  is  tht>  ttnly 
]>hic«i  wlicrn  it  ociMirs  ;  iiml  lu  iilli  or  fmllt  is  ii  word  of  doubtful  uu'aniii;;,  liiid 
wIkmi  it  NiM'ins  to  occur  in  the  cliartrrs  has  never  the  meaning;  of  alible,  or  cor- 
ner or  hay.  liaeda,  however,  may  he  supposed  to  know  of  what  he  was  writ in>f, 
and  it  is  most  |irohal)le  —  as  .Mr.  (iollaiuv.  has  suimested  to  nu*  -  that  Slre«»n(»H- 
halh  is  a  local  name  which  the  |-',n;;lish  found  already  ^iven  to  tlu<  place,  and 
that  this  nauii*  nusint  Keacou  hay. 

'I'lie  ori^iin  of  ihe  uanit'  \\  hilhy,  "  ihe  while  town,"  uhich  the  haiics  ua\o 
to  Ihe  place,  is  as  ohscure  as  that  of  St reoneshalh.  it  could  not  he  called  mi 
from  the  colour  of  the  clifTs,  whicli  are  of  dark  lias  shale.  Itut  the  little  har- 
hour  nuiy  have  heen  surrounded  hy  tlshernu'ii's  dw cllin^s.  whitened  with  linio, 
and  such  a  vilhtue  would  Kli-aui  hriuhlly  a;;aiust  the  ilarkncnsof  thi<  «'lifT.  I  d«) 
not  know  whether  the  I'lu^lish  whitened  their  wooden  huts,  hut  this  is  the  only 
con  jecture  I  can  make  lo  lit  in  w  ith  the  hanish  name  :  unless  we  were  to 
ima;;iiu-  that  W'luli  nr  Unit  was  i  he  name  of  t  he  I  lane  w  ho  led  tito  raid  aKUlliHt 
the  place,  or  of  some  ot Iter  who  Mettled  theru  111  after  duyH. 
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name  of  Caedmon.  Archbishop  Ussher,  hunting  in  England 
for  books  and  manuscripts  with  which  to  enrich  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  found  this  manuscript  and  gave  it 
to  Francis  Dujon,  a  scholar  of  Ley  den,  who  is  known  in  litera- 
ture as  Junius,  and  from  whom  the  manuscript  derives  its 
name  of  the  Junian  Caedmon.  Junius,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  was  then  librarian  to  Lord  Arundel,  and  when 
he  left  for  the  Continent  in  1650,  took  care  to  have  the  manu- 
script printed  at  Amsterdam.  He  published  it  as  the  work  of 
Caedmon,^  and  soon  afterwards  brought  it  back  to  England, 
where  it  finally  found  a  home  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  a  small 
folio  of  229  pages  divided  by  a  difference  of  handwriting  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part,  said  to  be  in  fine  handwriting  of 
the  tenth  century,  is  illustrated  with  rude  pictures,  and  con- 
tains the  Geyiesis,  Exodus,  and  Daniel.  The  second  part,  in 
different  and  perhaps  more  modern  handwriting,  contains  the 
poem  to  the  several  subjects  of  which  the  name  of  Christ  and 
Satan  has  been  given.  It  includes  verses  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Rebel  Angels,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Temptation. 

Since  the  time  of  Junius  critics  have  found  in  the  separate 
parts  of  this  manuscript  so  many  various  elements,  and  so 
much  diversity  of  style,  that  they  not  only  allot  different 
writers  to  these  separate  parts,  but  also  hesitate  to  attribute 
any  one  part  to  Caedmon.  Indeed  some  have  declared  that 
Caedmon  did  not  write  a  single  line  of  it.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  give  an  account  of  all  the  theories  and  conjectures 
made  about  the  authorship  of  this  set  of  poems.  They  will 
be  found  collected  with  admirable  skill  by  Wiilker  in  his 
Gruyidriss  fur  GescJiichte  der  Angelsdchsischen  Literatur.  The 
two  things  which  interest  us  most  are  first,  whether  we  may 
impute  any  part  of  the  poems  we  have  to  Caedmon,  the  monk 
of  Whitby  of  whom  Baeda  tells  the  story ;  and  secondly,  the 
poetry  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  lines  which  stand  now  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Genesis  and  the  words  which  Baeda  says 
Caedmon  sang,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  sense  in  Latin. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  correspondence  between  the  subjects  of 
which  Baeda  says  the  poet  sang  and  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  Junian  Manuscript ;  and  these  two  correspondences  make 
it  somewhat  probable  that  we  have  in  this  manuscript,  along 

1  "Finding  a  substantial  agreement  between  the  first  lines  of  the  MS.  and 
the  Latin  abstract  which  Baeda  made  of  the  verses  Caedmon  sang  in  his  dream," 
he  assumes  that  the  whole  set  of  poems  were  by  Caedmon. 
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with  poems  written  by  other  persons,  some  at  least  of  the 
verses  of  Caedmon.  If  so,  we  must  also  add  that  they  have 
suffered  from  interpolations  and  corruptions,  and  from  their 
translation  out  of  the  Northumbrian  into  a  West  Saxon  dialect. 
On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  Vnnding  up  the  story  in  Baeda  with  some  of  the 
poems  we  possess ;  and  if  the  severe  'Muse  of  History  permit 
this  to  us,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  sentiment.  But  the  authorship 
of  the  several  poems  shall  be  discussed  as  we  come  to  them, 
one  after  another.  Before  I  enter  on  that  task  I  must  say 
something  about  Milton  and  Caedmon,  and  tell  the  story  of 
Caedmon  himself  as  it  is  given  by  Baeda. 

When  Junius  brouglit  the  printed  book  back  to  England  he 
showed  it,  no  doubt,  to  liis  literary  friends.  One  of  these 
friends  was  IVIilton,  and  certain  reseml)lances  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  make  it  a  curious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Milton  had  Caedmon's  work  before  liim  wlien 
he  was  writing  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  most  ])robable  that  Junius 
translated  the  poem  to  Milton.  j\Iilton  knew  his  Baeda  well, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not  enough  interested  in  the 
story  of  Caedmon,  his  first  i)redecess()r  in  the  art  of  ])oetry,  to 
b(;  eag(^r  to  hear  wliat  he  was  sui)})Osed  to  have  written  concern- 
ing Milton's  own  subjects  of  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  of 
man.  It  is  also  i)robal)le  that  Milton,  who  borrowed  thoughts 
from  every  sid(;  for  his  Kpi(t,  retaiMcil  in  his  car  some  of  the 
more  vivid  exj)ressions  of  the  jiocm  .Junius  translated  to  him  ; 
that  their  spirit  entered  into  him  and  took  ;i  Miltonii^  form  in 
scattere(l  places  of  his  jummii.'  l^ut  the  resemblances  are  slight, 
and  less  iiii|)ortant  than  they  would  be  if  tlie  siibject  were  any 
other  t\\;iu  tiiat  of  i\\v.  Fall  ol'  Man.  We  must  renieiiiher  tiiat 
this  subject  liad  beentreatecl  of  a  Imndred  times  in  the  myste- 
ries and  miracle  ]»lays;  tliat  dramas  and  poems  luid  been  writ- 
tcn  on  it  in  every  literat  ure  in  lMiro|»e;  tliat  a  number  of  id«'as 
and  ])hrases  and  des(Mi|itioiis  used  in  writing  of  it  had  become 
conventional;  and  tliat  the  lint  s  on  which  it  was  treated,  and 
on  which  t  iie  characti-rs  ol  Satan,  Adam,  and  l''ve  were  draw  n 
were  similar  thidugh  all  this  Kurojtean  work,  it'  not  freipn-ntly 
th(^  Hanic.  'IMie  originality  of  Milton's  poem  does  not  lie  in  i\w 
flubject  or  in  its  general  tn'atnn'iit,  but  in  tlie  form  of  it  :ind 
the  j)oetry  ;  and  these,  which  are  the  nniin  matters,  are,  in  Mil- 
ton's hands,  as  lar  superior  to  all  the  eUtirtsoi'  his  jirede«'essors 
as  the  ZeuH  of  i'heidias  wa.s  to  all  otiier  images  ol"  the  (Jod. 

'  I  liiiVA  noti'il  InTi'iifliT,  ill  llit<ir  |)ri>|)iT  plaro,  oxtnu'lM  from  Milimi  \vlii«  l> 
rMeml)lo  pomhhk'^n  In  ilm  (Jvnntin. 
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All  we  can  say  then  is,  that  Milton  had,  it  is  likely,  heard  the 
Genesis  translated  to  him,  and  that  he  got  from  the  writer  a 
suggestion  or  a  phrase,  here  and  there,  which  he  used  as  he 
would  use  a  suggestion  or  a  phrase  from  Homer  or  Virgil,  from 
Dante  or  Spenser.  But,  nevertheless,  we  may  well  imagine  the 
romantic  interest  the  blind  old  man  would  have  when,  sitting 
in  some  summer  parlour,  he  listened  to  the  song,  a  thousand 
years  old,  which  the  first  poet  of  his  race  had  sung  concerning 
his  own  subject  of  "  Man's  first  disobedience." 

The  story  of  Caedmon,  as  Milton  read  it  in  Baeda,  is  well 
known,  but  it  will  bear  repetition ;  and  it  should  be  the  first 
lesson  taught  to  every  English  child,  for  when  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land's wealth,  science,  and  arms  has  become  but  a  subject  for 
an  historical  essay,  her  poetry  will  still  inspire  and  console  man- 
kind. Empires  die,  but  Poetry  lives  on,  and  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  English  song  in  this  land  is  the  foremost  of  all  Eng- 
lish stories.  It  begins  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby.  Hild,  the  Ab- 
bess, under  whose  rule  Caedmon  wrote,  had  already  lived  thirty- 
three  years  with  great  nobleness,  when  she  took  on  her  the 
monastic  life.  Aidan  placed  her  at  this  age  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wear,  and  then  transferred  her  to  Hartlepool.  Nine 
years  afterwards,  and  on  the  same  wild  coast,  she  established 
the  double  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter.  Here,  under  this  famous  and  beloved  woman, 
Caedmon  lived,  attached  in  a  secular  habit  to  the  monastery. 
It  was  not  till  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  that  he  learned 
anything  of  the  art  of  poetry,  wherefore,  whenever  at  feasts 
it  was  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  mirth,  that  all  should  sing  in 
turn  and  the  harp  came  towards  him,  he  rose  from  the 
table  and  returned  to  his  house.  One  evening,  having  done 
this,  he  went  to  the  stables,  for  the  care  of  the  cattle  had 
been  for  that  night  entrusted  to  him,  and  as  he  slept  one 
stood  by  him,  saluted  him,  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
'^Caedmon,  sing  me  something."  He  answered,  "I  know  not 
how  to  sing,  and  for  this  cause  I  left  the  feast,  because  I  could 
not  sing."  Then  the  other  who  talked  with  him  said,  "  All 
the  same,  you  have  to  sing  for  me."  —  "  What  shall  I  sing  ?  " 
Caedmon  answered.  "  Sing,"  said  the  other,  "  the  beginning 
of'  things  created."  Whereupon  he  immediately  began  to 
sing  in  praise  of  God,  the  world's  upbuilder,  verses  which  he 
had  not  heard  before,  and  of  which  this  is  the  sense  :  ^  "  Now 

1  We  have  at  the  end  of  an  old  MS.  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  a  Nor- 
thumbrian version  of  this  dream-song  of  Caedmon.   Here  it  is,  and  it  is  per- 
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must  we  praise  the  maker  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  the  power 
and  counsel  of  the  Creator,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory, 
how  He,  since  He  is  the  Eternal  God,  was  the  beginner  of  all 
wonders,  who  first.  Omnipotent  Guardian  of  the  human  kind, 
made  for  the  sons  of  men  Heaven  for  their  roof,  and  then  the 
Earth."  This  is  the  sense  but  not  the  order  of  the  words 
as  he  sang  them  in  his  sleep.^  Then  awaking  he  remembered 
what,  sleeping,  he  had  sung,  and  soon  added  more  words  in 
the  same  fashion  in  song  worthy  of  the  Deity 

In  the  morning  he  came  to  the  town  reeve  and  told  him 
what  gift  he  had  received,  who  fortlnvith  led  him  to  tlie 
Abbess,  and  made  that  known  to  her.  Then  she  ordered  him 
in  the  presence  of  many  learned  men  to  tell  the  dream  and 
sing  the  verses,  that  by  the  judgment  of  all  it  miglit  be 
approved  what  and  whence  this  was  ;  and  it  seemed  to  all 
that  heavenly  grace  had  been  given  to  him  by  our  Lord. 

Then  tlicy  told  him  some  holy  history  and  words  of  godly 
lore,  and  bade  him,  if  lie  could,  turn  these  into  the  melody  of 
song.  Returning  in  the  morning,  he  sang  to  them  in  excellent 
verse  what  had  be(m  bidden  him.  Tlierefore  the  Abbess  began 
to  make  much  of  and  to  h)V('  th(^  grac(^  of  (Jod  in  tlie  man,^  and 
exhorted  him  to  forsake  the  secuhir  and  to  take  to  the  monas- 
tic habit,  wliich  being  done,  she  made  him  a  companion  of  the 

haps  the  very  form  of  the  hymn  wliich  ^'Klfred,  in  the  translutiou  be  made  of 
baeda,  transferred  into  his  own  dialect  — 

Nft  Hcyluii  IxTfian       licfaciirici's  uard, 

Mrtiidacs  niai-cli       ciiil  his  iii> ><l;^'ii|:tiic 

\V*-rc  iiiiliiiirfatiiir       sue  lie  uiuitlra  gihuaes 

Iv  i  dryi  tiii       or  asti'lidar. 

Hat*  acrist  sen])       ai-lda  lianiiim 

Ilflicii  til  lirolV       lialr^  s('(|m'U 

'I'lia  iiiiililiiii^ranl       iiidiii  y tiiiai'S  uard 

Ki'i  (Iryctiii       arftrr  tiailac 

Firum  foldii,       Iri  a  alliiifeti^. 

MoHt  persons  liave  held  thai  \\v  havi-  in  these  lines  the  rxact  words,  or  nearly 
NO,  of  this  lirst  liyiiiii  <>f  lli«'  port  ;  othi-rs,  howt'scr,  iiiaiiitaiii  th)it  Ihev  urc  iioi 
orii^iiial,  hut  a  translation  intn  Ndrthiinihi  ian  nf  Itai-da's  l,at in  ;  aiitl,  fur  my 
own  i)art,  their  short  al)iii|it  rliythiii  sui;^<-stH  a  late  rather  than  an  early  date. 

*  The  unlt  r  of  wliieii  Itaeda  s|»eal\s  is  the  rhy t liiiiieal  order,  (or  he  adds, 
"  neque  possiint  «-arniiiia,  <|iiain\  is  n^itinie  eonipo.sita.  ex  alia  in  aliam  lint^uam 
u<l  veriiuni  sine  detriniento  siii  deeoris  ac  dignitatis  traiisferri." 

'■^ 'l"here  is  a  .Nurse  le^jeiid  euiirerniiii;  llalliiurn,  a  nual-henl,  whii-h  lia.s  sumr 
reNenililaiice  tu  this  story,  am!  the  Hiiine  kimi  of  tale  Is  tuld  uf  many  )M»etH,  u( 
llesiod,  fur  exaniple.  A  similar  i;ift  ilf  suii^  lu  sleep  is  tuld  of  the  writer  of  thi* 
III  liitiiil  hut  this  Is  |)ndiahly  taUi  ii  from  the  Nturv  lu  Haetiu.  I'here  Is  no  reiuioii 
to  doiiht  uf  the  person  uf  ( 'aeduiuii.  Uaeda  lived  nut  far  ufT  (rum  Whilhy.  lie 
was  hum  In  (i7:<,  and  ('aeilmuu  died  lu  i'Ml  He  ^Ives  a  free  Ijtlln  trausliitlon 
of  Caediiiun's  hymn,  and  an  Index  of  U\h  w<irk,    He  knew  the  |NN<ms 

1  I  have  iiit rudii*-i'i|  here  ami  there  liitu  Haeda'M  urciXint  a  few  exproMioni 
Uilded  hy  .Klfrotl  in  his  traiislatluii  id  this  story. 
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brethren  in  the  monastery,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taught 
the  whole  series  of  sacred  history.  Thus  Caedmon,  meditat- 
ing within  himself  all  that  he  had  heard,  and,  like  a  clean 
animal  ruminating,  turned  it  into  the  sweetest  verse;  and 
his  song  and  his  verses  were  so  winsome  to  hear  that  his 
teachers  themselves  learned  from  his  mouth.  He  sang  the 
Creation  of  the  world  and  the  Origin  of  man,  and  all  the 
history  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  of  many  other 
stories  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and  of 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles.  And  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment  and  the 
horror  of  hell,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
he  made  many  songs,  and  others  also  of  the  divine  benefits  and 
judgments, — in  all  which  he  had  care  to  lead  men  away  from 
the  love  of  ill-doing,  and  to  stir  them  to  the  love  of  good 
deeds.  For  he  was  a  very  devout  man,  humble  and  subject  to 
regular  discipline,  but  inflamed  with  a  fervent  heat  of  zeal 
against  those  who  were  otherwise  minded,  wherefore  he 
brought  his  life  to  a  fair  end.  For,  when  the  time  of  his 
departure  grew  near,  he  was  burdened  for  fourteen  days  with 
bodily  infirmity,  but  his  weakness  grew  so  slowly  upon  him 
that  he  could  both  speak  and  walk.  But  on  the  night  on 
which  he  was  to  depart  he  went  to  the  house  where  those 
likely  to  die  were  carried,  and  desired  a  place  where  he  might 
rest  to  be  made  ready  for  him.  When  it  was  past  midnight, 
having  talked  in  a  joyful  fashion  with  those  who  were  there, 
he  asked  whether  they  had  the  Eucharist  nigh  at  hand.  "What 
need  of  the  Eucharist,"  they  answered,  "for  you  are  not 
likely  to  die,  since  you  talk  as  merrily  with  us  as  if  you  were  in 
good  health  ?  "  —  "  But,"  he  replied,  "  bring  me  the  Eucharist ;  " 
and  having  asked  them  if  they  were  all  in  charity  with  him, 
and  saying,  "  I  am  in  charity,  my  children,  with  all  the  ser- 
vants of  God,"  he  strengthened  himself  with  the  heavenly 
viaticum  and  made  ready  for  the  other  life.  Then  he  asked 
how  near  the  time  was  when  the  brothers  should  sing  the 
Nocturns.  "  It  is  not  far  off,"  they  said.  "  Well,"  he  replied, 
"let  us  wait  that  hour,"  and  signing  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and,  falling  into  a 
slumber,  so  ended  his  life  in  silence.^  Thus,  as  he  had  served 
God  with  a  pure  and  simple  mind,  and  with  tranquil  devotion, 

1  In  the  same  silent  way,  in  sleep,  Milton  departed. 
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so  also  he  left  the  world  with  as  tranquil  a  death  ;  and  the 
tongue  which  had  wrought  so  many  health-bearing  words  in 
the  Creator's  praise  was  silent  also  with  God's  praise,  and 
signing  himself  with  the  Cross,  commended  his  spirit  into 
His  hands ;  and  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  had  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  death.  Others  after  him  tried,  says  Baeda  in 
another  place,  to  make  religious  poems  in  the  English  nation, 
but  none  could  compare  with  him ;  for  he  learnt  the  art  of 
song  not  from  men,  nor  of  man  came  it,  but  divinely  aided, 
he  received  that  gift.  Thus  he  inspired  others  to  write  after 
him  ;  nevertheless  "  sweet  and  humble,"  said  Baeda,  "  was  his 
poetry ;  no  trivial  or  vain  song  came  from  his  lips."  Undis- 
turbed by  any  previous  making  of  lighter  poetry,  he  came 
fresh  to  the  work  of  Christianising  English  song.  It  was  a 
great  step  to  make.  He  built  the  cliariot  in  which  all  the  new 
religious  emotions  of  England  could  now  drive  along ;  and  these 
emotions  and  their  thoughts  were  ideal.  The  aim  of  his 
verse,  wrote  Baeda,  was  "to  stir  men  to  despise  the  world  and 
to  aspire  to  Heaven."  It  could  not  then  have  been  mere  para- 
phrase; parai)hrase  does  not  stir  and  kindle  the  heart  of  men. 
It  was  f(!lt  tluit  in  liis  fresh  simplicity,  in  tlie  native  English 
grac(^  of  God  in  the  man,  then;  was  an  inspiration,  to  wliich 
his  unlearned  condition,  perhaps  his  peasant  origin,  added  a 
wonder  and  a  cliarni. 

Tlie  place  wlicrc;  this  i)i<'ty  of  our  forefat licrs,  like  that  of 
Greece,  derived  from  (iod  llinisclf  llic  art  of  song,  was  wortliy 
to  be  tlie  cradle  of  Englisli  poetry.  'I'liat  poetry  has  again  and 
again  rejoiced  in  tln^  sea,  and  tin;  sea  almost  snrronnds  the 
Iwiiglit  of  Whitby.  Nor  has  our  poetry  negh-eted  tlie  spirit  of 
the  wild  moorland  or  the  river  glens  ;  and  the  moors  iiu<\ 
stream-s(;()oj>ed  vales  an»  conipanions  of  the  cliffs  of  Whitby. 
Th(^  Esk,  wliieh  wati-rs  the  foundations  of  the  two  headlands 
between  which  Whitby  lies,  eoines  down  lhro\igh  on«'  (d'  these 
wooded  valleys  to  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  Alxuit  its  l>anks, 
and  on  the  steep  hillsides  above  it,  grew  up  the  old  sea-going 
town.  .\  few  tisherinen's  huts  may  have  grown  into  a  town  in 
the  time  of  Hild  ;  and  if  Streoneshalh  be  a  local  Uritisli  ii.iiiic. 
tliere  was  a  little  hamlet  in  the  bay  before  siie  came 

Above  the  houses  (d"  this  scattered  town,  fringing  the  bea(d», 
a  broad  jtaved  niad  soon  led  to  the  ujiper  j>art  of  the  (dilT, — 
that  sliar|»ly-rising  grassy  MulT  on  the  top  of  whitdi  now 
stands  t  he  eiiurc  h  id  St.  Mary,  with  its  long  procession  «d' 
tondistones  to  those  «lrowned  at  sea.  This  slope  was  proi»al>ly 
dotted,  in  th.-  liiur  of  Mild,  with  small  oratt»ries  and  i-ellK. 
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where  monks,  and  perhaps  nuns  lived  alone,  apart  from  the 
main  building  of  the  monastery,  and  it  is  likely  that  these 
oratories  were  still  there  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  raid. 
Higher  up,  on  the  platform  of  the  cliff,  just  where  it  began  to 
climb  from  the  western  moor,  stood  the  great  hall  of  the  mon- 
astery itself,  built  originally  of  wood  and  thatched  ^  with  reeds. 
Around  it  rose  the  houses  of  the  Abbess  and  her  officers,  of  the 
monks,  and,  divided  from  them,  of  the  nuns  —  the  refectories, 
the  Abbey  church j  the  guest-chambers,  the  dwellings  of  the  stew- 
ards and  the  other  secular  attendants  of  a  great  monastery,  the 
stables  and  all  the  necessary  outbuildings.  The  Danes,  about 
two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Hild,  ^  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Esk  from  York,  and,  leaping  up  the  path,  stormed 
and  burnt  to  the  ground  this  hive  of  human  life,  plundered  it 
of  all  its  goods,  slew  every  one  of  its  indwellers,  and  crossed 
the  moor  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  beacon  they  had  kindled. 
In  that  condition  the  place  continued  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  when  Eeinfrid,  as  the  story  goes,  one  of  the  knights 
William  sent  to  subdue  the  rising  in  the  North,  passed  by  the 
spot,  and  seeing  the  devastation  of  this  place  of  God,  wept  for 
the  ruin,  and  swore  that  he  would  repair  the  worship  and  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  Keturning  from  the  North,  he  entered 
the  monastic  school  at  Evesham,  and  settled  at  Whitby.^ 
There  he  built  a  church  around  which  a  monastery  grew  of 
which  he  became  Prior.  After  many  trials,  the  place  grew 
into  wealth  and  importance,  and  finally  the  abbey,  whose  tall 
and  noble  ruins  we  now  see,  was  built.  Standing,  as  one 
looks  upwards  from  the  town,  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  long 
cliff,  it  dominates  the  vale  below,  and  is  seen  sharp  and  dark 
against  the  evening  sky.    The  austere  Early  English  of  its 

1  When  Baeda  tells  us  that  Finan  built  a  church  in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarne 
after  the  death  of  Aidan,  he  adds,  "  he  built  it  not  of  stone  but  of  hewn  oak, 
and  covered  it  with  reeds  —  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots"  (E.  H.  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  XXV.).  The  "  reeds  "  were  probably  the  tall  hent  which  grows  all  over  the 
sand-dunes  of  the  Northumbrian  coast,  and  which  blows  back  from  the  top  of 
the  hillocks  like  hair  tossed  in  the  wind.  All  round  Bamborough  and  Holy 
Island  this  grass  grows ;  the  hent  does  not  grow  at  Whitby,  and  Hild  thatched 
her  monastic  buildings  with  straw,  or  reeds  from  the  moorland  pools. 

2  Of  course  Streoneshalh  may  liave  been  destroyed  by  some  roving  Viking 
who  sailed  his  ships  into  the  bay ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  it  perished  in  the  systematic  ravaging  of  the  monasteries  which 
was  carried  out  from  York  in  868. 

3  This  ic  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  is  problematical.  Reinfrid,  or  Regenfrith, 
was  apparently  a  lay  brother  of  Evesham,  and  with  Ealdwine,  prior  of  AVinch- 
combe,  and  ^Ifwine,  set  out  on  foot  to  revive  religion  in  the  North,  about  1071. 
They  repaired  the  church  at  Jarrow,  and  Regenfrith  after  a  time  went  down 
from  Jarrow  to  Whitby.  He  may  have  been  a  soldier;  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  was  a  Norman.  Like  Ealdwine  and  .^Ifwine,  his  name  is  really  English. 
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windows  and  pillars  suits  with  the  severity  of  its  site,  and  is 
scarcely  infringed  on  by  the  Decorated  doorway  at  the  west 
end,  and  by  some  Decorated  windows.  As  we  rest  among  its 
lieaps  of  fallen  wall  and  tower,  we  hear  the  sea  roaring  below 
the  cliff,  and  the  sound  fills  the  aisle  like  the  chanting  of  a 
solemn  mass.  We  think  then  that  this  deep  organ  note 
struck  on  the  ears  of  Hild  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
the  first  chant  of  English  poetry  was  made  to  its  grave  and 
mighty  music ;  and  so  deep  is  the  impression  of  antiquity  when 
we  are  thus  forced  to  look  back  over  the  continuous  stream  of 
English  poetry  that  we  seem,  when  we  leave  the  eastern  end 
of  the  abbey,  to  be  walking  with  Caedmon  himself,  among  his 
own  cattle,  over  the  long  rank  grass,  to  the  outjutting  point 
of  the  lieadland,  which  looks  due  north  over  the  sea.  A  few 
miiiut<^s  brings  us  to  the  edge.  Three  hundred  feet  below  the 
dash  of  breakers  is  heard  as  they  strike  into  the  black  caverns 
at  the  }):ise  of  the  cliff.  The  tumultuous  northern  sea  lies  out- 
sj)r('ad  btifore  us.  Over  these  stormy  waters  came  our  Angle 
fon^fathers,  l)ringing  with  them  the  poem  of  Beoiculf.  Over 
tliem  Caedmon  looked  at  evening  as  he  framed  the  verse  in 
whi(rli  lie  sang  the  flood  of  Noah.  Over  them  came  the  fierce 
ships  of  tlie  iSortiimcn,  lirst  to  plunder,  tlien  to  settle  ;  and  on 
them,  so  C(mstant  is  the  lowlier  life  of  men,  the  fishing-boats 
have  won  their  spoil  and  drift(^d  into  Wliitby  with  tlie  tide  for 
uu)ii'.  tliaii  a  thousand  years.  A  })oetry  which  has  always 
loved  rclit^ioM,  and  ndigion  in  its  sterner  and  more  solemn 
forms,  whicli  lias  been  passionate  with  adventure,  which  has 
breathed  with  ease  the  airs  of  war,  which  has  occuj)ied  with 
joy  the  ocejin,  and  which  has  ni^ver,  from  the  lowly  ju'asant 
who  l)egan  it  to  Chauc^'r,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Wordswortli  and 
'l'ennys(»n,  neglected  to  sing  of  the  simple  life  of  the  liamlet, 
could  scarcely  have  liad  a  fitter  birthjilace. 

.Nor  was  the  spot  devoid  of  other  elements  t)t  poetry.  He- 
liiiid  llild,  as  she  walked  on  her  high  clitV  at  night,  the  moors 
stn't(di(Ml  away;  and  though  she  did  not  people  them  with 
iieatheii  crciit  tires  of  t  he  mist  like  ( i  r<Mi(|cl.  slie  saw  in  the 
foldings  of  tlu'cloufis  the  rebel  angels  whom  Caedmon  ilrew, 
and  tin;  denu)nH  whom  ('ynewulf  sang  of  as  torturing  (Jutlilae 
on  his  solitary  hill.  When  she  looked  up  to  th»»  heavens  and 
beheld  the  stars  and  keenly  they  shin«»  on  Whitby — or  tin' 
aurora  lights  to  the  North,  she  seemed  to  see  iho  Iionies  of 
angels,  and  their  choirs  descend  to  bring  on  liigli  tho  souls  of 
saints  that  she  knew  to  iu»  in  hermitage  and  nigh  to  deatli. 
And  when  storm  was  on  the  sea,  and  the  light  of  the  beacon 
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she  may  have  set  up  on  the  cliff,  streamed  over  her  head,  and 
she  saw  the  dim  gleam  of  other  lights  which  monks  or  nuns 
from  her  monastery  had  established  in  their  cells  along  the 
coast,  and  heard  over  the  roaring  of  the  waves  the  cries  of  sea- 
men shipwrecked  in  the  bay  below,  she  heard  also,  in  the  wind 
and  the  scream  of  the  billows  and  the  birds,  the  crying  of 
such  demons  as  Cuthbert  put  to  flight  from  the  rocky  solitude 
of  Farne.  These  things  are  no  conjecture.  All  early  English 
poetry  is  full  of  such  thoughts,  and  they  have  entered  into  all 
later  poetry.    Not  once,  but  many  times  in  English  verse 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

Cynewulf  saw  the  cloud-spirits  of  the  rain  and  thunder  stalk- 
ing through  the  storm,  and  shooting  their  weapons.  Baeda 
tells  many  a  story  of  the  celestial  visitants  seen  at  night  de- 
scending from  the  stars ;  of  the  radiance  of  their  ascending 
which  St.  Begu  saw  from  Hackness  —  a  cell  founded  by  Hild 
—  on  the  very  night  when  the  soul  of  the  great  Abbess  passed 
away ;  of  the  pillars  of  pure  light  that  rose  above  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  saints  to  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  were  seen  far 
and  wide  over  England.  The  nature-myth  became  religious,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  thoughts  and  visions  of  Christian  as 
it  had  been  of  heathen  life. 

The  same  things  pervade  the  poem  of  Genesis,  the  ground- 
work of  which  was  at  least  done  by  Caedmon.  The  winds, 
and  especially  the  north-east  wind,  which  sends  in  so  fierce  a 
sea  on  Whitby,  bear  frost  and  bitter  cold  into  the  Hell  of  the 
Genesis}  The  feeling  of  the  writer  of  the  Exodus  (one  of  the 
school  of  Caedmon)  for  the  sea  in  tempest  breaks  forth  again 
and  again  in  the  poem,  in  long  leaping  lines,  which  follow  one 
another  like  the  billows  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  When  Abra- 
ham in  the  Genesis  ascends  the  "  steep  downs  till  he  comes  to 
the  ring  of  the  highland,"  and  passes  over  the  wolds  to  build 
,the  bale  fire  for  I  saac,  it  may  well  be  the  moors  westward  of 
Whitby  which  the  poet  places  in  his  verse  ;  and  when  God 
speaks  to  Abraham  of  the  stars  to  which  He  compares  his 
descendants  for  multitude.  He  speaks  of  them  as  Caedmon  saw 
them  from  the  height  of  the  abbey  cliff.^ 

1  Then  in  early  morning      comes  an  Eastern  wind, 
And  a  fierce-cold  frost.  —  Genesis,  1.  315. 

The  passage  is,  however,  in  a  part  of  the  Genesis  which,  it  is  said,  was  not 
written  by  Caedmon. 

2  Look  upon  the  Heaven ;      tell  its  high-adornments, 
Clustered  stars  of  sky !      These  in  splendour  now 
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In  such  scenery  the  first  English  poem  grew  up,  and,  to 
complete  the  ])i(;ture,  we  niay  imagine  tlie  long  hall  of  the 
monastery  at  night  tilled  with  abbess  or  prior,  monk  and  nun, 
with  lay  brethren  and  servants,  with  thegns  and  churls  and 
merchants  seeking  hospitality,  among  the  rest  perhaps  King 
Ecgfrith  seated  near  his  sister  yElfleda,  —  for  "  kings  and 
princes  asked  and  received  advice  from  llild,"  —  with  bisliops 
and  saintly  men  who  came  to  visit  the  place  where  they  had 
been  brought  up,  —  all  gathered  together,  on  each  side  of  the 
huge  fires,  listening  to  Caedmon  as  lie  sang  to  them  the  jjara- 
phrase  of  the  portion  of  8crii>ture  allotted  to  liim  in  the  morn- 
ing. Outside,  tlie  dark  wind  blew  and  shook  tlie  walls,  and  in 
the  pauses  of  the  liarj)  and  song  tlie  roar  of  the  waves  lent 
their  deep  tone  to  exalt  tli(j  description  of  the  Flood,  which  we 
may  fairly  give  to  Caculmon.  We  may  well  imagine  how  they 
listened  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  thunder  of 
the  deep  when  they  h(^ard  these  lines  — 

Then  sent  for^h  the  Lord 
Heavy  rain  from  lieaven  ;       eke  he  hu^'ely  let 
All  the  welling  burns       on  the  world  thjj)n<^  in 
Out  of  every  earth-vein  ;       let  the  ocean-streams, 
Swartiiy,  sound  aloud  !       Tlien  iii)sie|)j)t  d  the  sea 
O'er  the  shore-stead  wails  !       Slroni;  was  he  and  wroth 
Who  the  waters  wielded,       who  witii  his  wan  wave 
Cloaked  and  coven-d  then       all  the  sinful  children 
Of  this  middle-earth.  (renesis,  \.  1.571. 

It  may  ])e  that  this  jiassagc,  as  I  said,  is  liy  Caedmon  himself ; 
and,  if  so,  it  illustrates  how,  at  times,  his  jjoetie  work  arose 
abov(t  mere  jjaiaphrase.  Whenever  he  is  stirred  by  his  siil>- 
je(;t,  as  when  Ik;  describes  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the  war  (»f 
Ai)raham  with  the  Kings  of  tlu;  East,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaa(t,  his  style  lilts,  iiis  nietric.il  movement  bi-eomes  full  and 
vaiied,  his  vision  of  the  tiling  clear,  his  expansion  of  his 
inciter  lull  ol'  touches  whieii,  by  belonging  to  tlie  spirit  and 
manners  of  his  time,  (|uicken  his  work  inlo  reality. 

Kiir  through  mihu'o  are  wuttorhiK       their  exeelllMK  lovrllneHs' 
Urij^litly  nr>'  they  Ix'iiininK       over  the  bnmd  »eu.  —  (/rnt'tiit,  I.  JlS'.*. 

I  <l)>  not  Hiiy  lliiit  ('ai'diiioii  wroii>  tlifsi<  lincN,  thuimh  it  \x  posHiltle.  Mill  th«>y 
wer«' writ  It'll  l>y  ()iii<  of  Ills  NctiiHil,  If  iiiii  liy  liiiii.  And  llu' wnliT  may  wrll  li:ivo 
lived  Hi  Wliilhy,  Mr  ccilaiiilv,  1  Ihilik.  wmlc  ii|hi|i  llir  cmusI.  I  iiiiiy  iidd  lliiit 
to  lr:itiMlul<<  n/z/ir  "  far  lliriMi^di  Hpiii'K  "  Is  |M<rlm|>s  iiuirr  llmii  I  oiiijhl  to  di». 
"  Far  and  wide,"  with  tlir  hciini'  at  "  pleiitouUNiirHM  "  added  t«>  It,  Ih  Iho  oiact 
iiiuunliig. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


"  GENESIS    A  " 

Genesis  A,  of  which  this  chapter  gives  an  account,  and 
which  we  may  with  some  probability  allot,  at  least  in  part,  to 
Caedmon,  consists  of  the  first  234  lines  of  the  Genesis,  and 
then  of  the  lines  from  852  to  the  close.  The  lines  from  235 
to  851  contain  a  second  account  of  the  Fall  of  man,  and  are 
called  Genesis  B.  I  shall  treat  them  separately  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Genesis  A  begins  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  glorious 
King,  the  Guard  of  the  skies,  which  resembles  the  words  of 
the  hymn  Caedmon  is  said  to  have  composed  in  his  dream. 
But  the  words  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  earlier  song. 
The  proper  action  of  the  poem  is  opened  by  a  description  of 
the  brightness  and  joy  —  the  gledm  and  dredm —  of  the  angel 
hosts  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  until  the  highest  of  the  angels, 
^'  who  that  ill  counsel  first  began  to  weave,"  swollen  with 
"pride,  and  of  malicious  hatred  all  athirst,  said  that  he  would 
strive  with  God  for  the  wide  clearness  of  heaven  and  make 
him  a  home  and  lofty  seat  in  the  north  part  of  the  skies."  ^ 
Then  God,  filled  with  grim  wrath,  "made  a  woful  dwelling 
for  the  false  spirits  —  howls  of  hell  and  hard  pains,  a  joyless 
deep ;  furnished  with  everlasting  night  and  crammed  with  sor- 
rows ;  "  "  filled  full  of  fire,  and  with  frightful  cold,  with  reek  of 
smoke  and  ruddy  flame.  Grim  was  the  guilt  they  had  gathered 
against  God :  grim  was  the  reward  He  gave  them.  "  For 
"  He  beat  down  their  courage  and  bowed  their  pride,  since  He 
was  embittered ;  and  took  from  them  peace  and  joy  and  their 

1  Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 

Homeward  with  flying  march  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  North. 

•  •••••• 

Who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  North.  —  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  v. 
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glorious  brightness."  Then  Caedmon,  taking  fire  from  his 
own  thought  of  the  wrath  of  God,  describes  the  personal  battle 
of  God  with  His  enemies,  much  as  the  poet  describes  the 
wrestling  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel.  Milton  makes  the  aspect 
alone  of  the  Son  of  God  enough  to  discomfit  His  foes,  but 
Caedmon  is  less  divine. 

Stern  the  mood  He  had  ; 
In  His  primness  wrathful,       pipped  He  on  His  foes 
With  a  cruel  clutch,       crushed  them  in  His  prasp; 
Cut  them  off  from  home,       in  His  heart  enraged. 

Genesis,  1.  60. 

When  the  battle  is  over,  a  far-off  pathos  comes  into  the  tale. 
Caedmon,  with  more  sympathy  than  Milton  liad,  tells  of  the 
misery  of  the  lost.  "  On  a  long  way  God  drove  the  wretclied 
;;hosts  :  broken  was  all  their  boast,  and  bowed  their  strength. 
;ind  their  beauty  shamed.  In  exile  there  they  lived,  fast 
bound  in  that  dark  dwelling.  No  more  tliey  sang  tludr  lofty 
song,  but  learn(Ml  to  know  woe  and  care  and  sorrow  and  heavy 
l)ain,  with  darkness  decked,"  as  with  a  garment. 

Then  in  swift  ])oetic  change  and  contrast  tlie  ])leasure  and 
peace  of  heaven  is  set  over  against  tlieir  misery  — 

Then  was  sooth  as  ever       soft  srx-icty  in  heaven  ; 

Manners  fair  and  mild,       and  a  Master  loved  by  all, 

Hy  Ids  thepns  their  king  ;       and  the  glory  of  the  warriors. 

Of  the  joy-possessors,       waxed  with  the  Lord.  11.  78-81. 

Ft  is  the  same  contrast  which  is  made  in  the  last  speech  of 
(rod  in  th(!  Prologue  to  Faust.  Vet  liow  changed  in  form  is 
the  modern  conception,  how  laden  wit  h  philosophy  ! 

Doch  ihr.  die  ftchten  Gottersohnc 
Krfreut  euch  der  IcIx-ihIIi;  n  ichrn  Schono  ! 
Das  Werdende,  diis  ewig  wirki  nnd  lebt, 
Uiiifjuw'  euch  mit  <ler  Liebe  liohlen  Schninken, 
I'nd  was  in  schwankeiidrr  Krscheiimng  Hi  hwebt, 
liefcNtiget  init  daurrnden  (iediinken. 

(Jod  ponders  then,  as  in  .Milton,  how  11c  may  rcph'nish  tlio 
empty  Heats  of  heaven,  and  looks  forth  on  tlie  vast  abyss. 
In  its  (h\seription  the  (-clio  of  lieatln'ii  thought  is  lieard,  u\u\ 
we  may  have  in  it  the  early  lOnglish  form  of  that  universal 
Tcnt.oiiic,  concu^ption  which  is  best  rej>resent etl  by  the  Xtuse 
(fhinfin/fd  gap  —  the  chasm  of  clmos,  tlie  world  of  dark  mist 
out  of  whose  waste  and  yawning  gtilfs  all  ert'ation  rose.  It  is 
well  to  note  the  word  firitl.strr-srrddo  th««  shadow  that  hitles 
the  caverned  gloom,  —  Milton's  ••hollow  ilark";  iiidi'cd,  that 
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sense  of  intense  blackness  of  darkness  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  Northern  poetry  appears  throughout  the  noble  lines  I 
translate  — 

Nor  was  here  as  yet,      save  a  hollow  shadow, 

Anything  created  ;      but  the  wide  abyss 

Deep  and  dim,  outspread,      all  divided  from  the  Lord, 

Idle  and  unuseful.       With  His  eyes  upon  it 

Gazed  the  mighty-minded  King      and  He  marked  the  place 

Lie  delightless  —       (looked  and)  saw  the  cloud 

Brooding  black  in  Ever-night,       swart  beneath  the  heaven, 

Wan,  and  wasteful  all,^       till  the  world  became. 

But  the  everliving  Lord       at  the  first  created  — 

He  the  Helm  of  every  wight  —       Heaven  and  the  Earth ; 

Reared  aloft  the  Firmament       and  this  roomful  land 

Stablished  steadfast  there.  ... 

But  as  yet  the  Earth  — 
E'en  the  grass  2  —  ungreen  was  now  !       Gloomed  in  Ever-night 
Ear  away  and  wide,       waters  rolling  wan, 
Ocean  veiled  the  world.       Then  the  wondrous-bright 
Spirit  of  the  Heaven's  Ward       o'er  the  heaving  sea  was  borne 
With  a  mickle  speed.  .... 
Then  the  Lord  of  triumphs       let  a-sundered  be, 
O'er  the  lake  of  Ocean,       light  apart  from  gloom, 
Shadows  from  the  shining. 
And  of  days  the  first       saw  the  darkness  dun 
Fading  swart  away       o'er  the  spacious  deep. 
Then  that  day  departed        o'er  the  ordered  world 
Of  the  midmost  earth,       and  the  Measurer  drove 
After  the  sheer  shining —       He  our  shaping  God  — 
Earliest  Evening  on.       On  its  footsteps  ran  — 
Thrust  along  —  the  gloomy  dark.       That  the  King  Himself 
Named  the  Night  by  name. 

After  that  stept  swiftly  on,       striding  o'er  the  Earth, 

Bright  the  third  of  morns.  11.  103-155. 


1  They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  Abyss 
Outrageous  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves.  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  vii. 

This  whirling  of  the  winds  in  the  vast  depths  of  darkness  is  not  in  the  Teutonic 
conception.  That  chasm  of  chasms  is  silent.  But  Milton  has  other  phrases  for 
Chaos.  He  calls  it  "  the  wasteful  Deep,"  "  the  waste,  wide  anarchy  of  Chaos, 
Damp  and  dark,"  "the  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure,"  "the  dark,  unbottomed, 
infinite  Abyss,"  "  the  vast  Abrupt,"  — a  splendid  phrase. 

The  Void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next, 
Wide-gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

Par.  Lost,  Bk.  ii. 

Most  of  these  phrases  —  so  receptive  was  Milton  —  belong  to  the  Teutonic  and 
not  to  the  classical  conception  of  the  Dark  beyond. 

2  "  A  yawning  gap  was  there,  and  nowhere  was  the  grass,"  —  Volospa, 
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Many  of  these  phrases,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
Caedmon  was  so  near  to  lieathen  ways  of  thinkinj^,  are  intiM- 
esting.  The  earth,  ungreen  with  grass,  was  the  earth  as  yet 
undivine ;  to  all  Teutonic  peoples  the  green  sward  was  hallowed, 
and  had  a  consecrating  power.  When  Adam  is  created  he 
"steps  forth  on  the  green  grass."  The  description  of  Chaos 
may  be  compared  with  the  Norse  Nijiheimr  —  the  region  under 
earth  covered  with  eternal  night,  joyless,  alien  from  the  gods,^ 
fdled  with  surging  mist.  Deep  in  this  unbottomed  darkness 
the  Christians  afterwards  put  their  hell.  Then,  the  miekle 
speed  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  borne  over  the  deep,  is 
a  heathen  thought  added  to  the  Mosaic  story.  That  the  even- 
ing is  shoved  on  by  God  is  j)aralleled  by  a  phrase  in  Beoindf, 
where  the  bright  morning  is  scofen  and  scynded  {shoved  and 
shindied),  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  notions  about  the 
dawn  and  day,  evening  and  night,  which  represents  them 
as  living  beings  pursuing  one  another,  and  eagerly  hasting  up 
the  sky.  Night  here  runs  and  thrusts  on  alter  the  day,  like  a 
da*mon,  but  day  steps  swiftly  \\\)  the  sky,  like  a  youth  in  his 
joy.''  There  is  a  gap  of  three  leaves  now  in  the  MS.,  and  we 
come  at  once  to  the  Creation  of  Alan.  The  little  phrase  that 
"in  tlie  breast  of  both  w;is  l)urning  love  to  God"  marks  the 
nature  of  the  poet  and  his  race.  God  Himself  is  "blithe  of 
heart"  as  Ho  l)lesses  tlicm,  and  that  touch  of  Northumbrian 
love  of  (piiet  nature,  of  wliich  I  liave  already  spoken,  steals  in 
wh(!n  Eden  is  described. 

At  this  j)oint  tlie  work  of  tlie  elder  poet  ceases,  but  we  take 
it  u|)  {(hn.  A)  again  at  Ww  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Tlie 
l)liiases  "Hooks  tell  us,"  "as  the  Scriptures  say,"  recall  that 
j)art  of  tlie  tale  of  l^acda  where  he  says  that  Caedmon  heard 
tim  Scripture  narrated  to  liim,  and  versed  what  1m'  heard. 
The  jiocm  now,  with  the  cxccjtjion  of  an  inscrtctl  siniih*  and 
a  lew  interesting  phrases,  becomes  mere  paraphrasi'.  It  is  not 
till  the  poet  comeH  to  swelling  sea  and  rain  and  storm  and  a 
great  ship,  —  to  matters,  that  is,  with  which  he  may  have  Iweii 
familiar  jit  Whitiiy  —  that  he  rises  into  any  t)riginal  work. 
Tlui  po«'m  is  set  into  dialogue,  and  tiie  diah»gue  is  always  vig- 
orous. Ciod  de(rlares  Ills  wrath  witli  the  folk  of  earth,  but 
"thou  shalt  have  p(»a<'e,"  He  says  to  Noah,  "when  the  swart 
water,  the  wan  waves  of  tlealh,  swell  with  the  sinful."  "  Make 
tiM'e  a  miekle  inere-houst*,  and  n'sting-places  in  it  and  shelvert 
in  the  ship's  bosom;  let  tho  muims  lx»  fiwt  against  the  work- 

'  MIltnu'N  (MiiioN  In  iMiimllv  ii|mrt  finiii  (JihI. 

>  Sou  (jrkiiinrN  Teut.  Myth,,  urttcloii  "  Ihiy  luitl  NljihL" 
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ing  of  the  waves  with  earth-lime,  alone  of  its  kind,  which 
grows  harder  and  harder  the  heavier  the  black  sea-waves  pash 
and  push  upon  it."  And  he  calls  it  an  ocean-house,  a  mickle 
sea-chest,  a  sea-dwelling,  a  hewn-wood  of  the  wave,  a  foamy- 
ship,  a  nailed-up  board,  a  wood  fortress.  Then  the  long  de- 
scription of  the  Flood  begins,  written  by  one  into  the  study  of 
whose  imagination  had  crept  the  sea.  God  will  let  downward 
fall  from  above  — 

Slaughter  rain  upon  the  surface       of  the  spacious  earth. 
And  I'll  set  a  feud  of  war       for  a  space  of  forty  days 
'Gainst  (the  souls  of)  men  ;       and  with  surging  troops  of  waves 
Owners  and  their  ownings,       quell  them  all,  in  death  ; 

When  the  blackening  rack  i      'gins  arise  (in  heaven).      1.  1350. 

On  this  the  verses  follow  which  I  have  already  quoted  at  p.  81, 
and  we  have  the  image  painted  of  the  ark  floating  high  upon 
the  flood,  uninjured  by  that  strange,  indefinite  creation  of  the 
English  poets  —  the  Terror  of  the  Water  — 

Then  afar  and  wide  rode  on,       all  the  welkin  under, 

O'er  the  Ocean  ring       that  excelling  house  ; 

Faring  with  its  freight ;       and  this  faring  sliip,  — 

That  swift  sailer  through  the  seas  —       durst  no  surges'  terror 

Heavy  heave  upon  ;       but  the  holy  God 

Led  them  on  and  freed  them.       Fifteen  ells  on  high 

Deep  above  the  dunes      stood  the  drowning  flood  of  sea. 

1.  1392. 

The  ark  then  rests  on  Ararat,  "  the  sea  began  to  ebb,  and  the 
heroes  longed  for  the  day  when  they  might  step  over  the  nailed- 
plank  out  of  their  prison-house  above  the  sea-stream's  edge." 
It  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  what  Caedmon  must  often  have 
heard  from  seamen  long  tossed  in  storm.  The  raven  is  then 
sent  forth,  but  the  poet  leaves  him  soon,  and  with  the  ISTorthern 
tenderness,  sets  his  imagination  to  work  round  the  story  of 
the  Dove,  expanding  it  with  a  delicate  sympathy  for  the 
"  gray -blue"  bird  — 

Far  and  wide  she  went,       her  own  will  she  sought ! 
All  around  she  flew,       nowhere  rest  she  found. 
For  the  flood  she  might  not       with  her  flying  feet 
Perch  upon  the  land  ;       nor  on  leaf  of  tree 
For  the  sea-streams  step  ;       but  the  steep  hills  were 
Overwhelmed  with  waters.       Then  the  wild  bird  went 
For  the  ark  a-seeking,       in  the  even-tide, 

1 1  have  taken  the  reading  sioeart-racu  (black  rack  of  clouds)  instead  of 
stredm-racu  (stream-course),  —  that  which  is  drifted  out  of  the  mountain-side. 
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Over  the  wan  wave,       wearily  to  sink, 

Hungry,  to  the  hands       of  the  holy  man.  1.  1455. 

A  second  time  she  is  sent  forth,  and  the  sympathy  with 
animals  and  with  joy  which  marks  the  old  English  poets  is 
again  expressed  — 

Far  and  wide  she  flew, 
Glad  in  flying  free,       till  she  found  a  place 
Fair,  where  she  might  rest !       With  her  feet  she  stept 
On  a  gentle  tree.       Gay  of  mood  she  was  and  glad, 
Since  she,  sorely  tired,  now  could  settle  down. 
On  the  branches  of  the  tree,       on  its  beaming  mast  ! 
There  she  fluttered  feathers,       went  a-flying  off  again, 
With  her  booty  flew,       brought  it  to  the  sailor. 
From  an  olive  tree  a  twig,       right  into  his  hands 
Brought  the  blade  of  green.  11.  1465-74. 

Then  the  chief  of  seamen  knew  that  gladness  was  at  hand,  and  he  sent 
forth,  after  three  weeks,  the  wild  dove  who  came  not  back  again  ;  for  she 
saw  the  land  and  the  greening  trees.  The  happy  creature,  all  rejoicing, 
would  no  longer  of  tlu;  Ark,  for  she  needed  ii  no  more. 

The  poem  hnrries  now  thnmgli  mere  paraphrase  till  it  arrives 
at  the  Abraham  story.  Tliis  begins  witli  many  speeches  be- 
tween God  and  Al)raham,  but  tliere  is  nothing  new  in  them. 
Th(;re  is  one,  ho\vev(!r  —  that  of  Abraham  to  Sarali  on  going 
down  to  Egy])t — wlii(tli,  in  the;  j)icture  that  introduces  it,  and 
in  the  turn  given  to  the  fear  of  the  husband,  might  come  out  of 
a  Greek  tale  — 

Abraham  made  answer —       (when)  he  marked  in  T'Vypt 
Shining  white  the  hornf'd  halls,       and  tlie  lii^h-built  Iturg 
lilickering  in  l)ri^htn»'ss —  .... 
"  Wlien  amoni,'  lOgypiians       many  iiau^^liiy  men 
Sliall  have  looked  with  eyes        on  tliy  lovely  face  — 
Wlien  among  the  H'tlieliiiLis       some  of  carl.H  shall  ween  — 
Woman  sheen  jw  elf  ^ —  !       that  (my  wife)  thou  art, 
Iled-eompanion  brii^lit  of  mine,       then  will  one  of  tbcin 
Have  thee  to  his  own  !        I  shall  be  in  fear 
Lest,  amon^  these  an^;ered  folk,        on»'  witli  ed^^'e  of  sword 
Then  may  hxtse  nte  of  my  life       for  IiIh  longing  of  deHlre." 

1.  18i>0. 

At  last,  hr  n'Mclies  llie  invasion  of  ( 'hcdorlaonuM- ; '  and  liis 
exprrirnci'  of  war  lr;ids  him,  linrly  inventing,  to  develop  tiu» 
Htory  witli  freedom  inti>  I'OO  linrs;  introdufing  all  kinds  of 
Knglish  customs  in   w;ir      W'c  sec   liist   the  .lordan  N'allcy 

I  H(tuw  Niiy  Unit  the  Alirtiliiiin  Kinry  Ih  by  iiiiollier  \vri(i<r.  It  hiumiin  illlUeiiU 
to  iiiimite  lo  Caeiliiion,  or  to  the  iiiillinr  of  the  llrNi  piirl.  ii  Nitiry  mo  full  of  wiir 
iiml  till"  i;etiluH  of  war.  Yet  In  llione  tliiii'H  every  man  wan  likely  to  liu\e  nwu 
war,  ami  Cai'ilnmn,  now  ailvaneeil  In  years,  may  lm\o  reiui<iiil)«T«*«|  hU  youlli. 
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wasted  from  the  North  by  the  four  kings.  It  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  invasion  of  a  Northumbrian  province.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  historical.  The  whole  "country-side  is  over- 
spread with  foes  " 

Then  must  many  a  fearful  one, 
Many  a  maiden,  pale  of  cheek,       pass  away,  in  trembling, 
To  embracing  of  a  stranger.       Fallen  were  the  shielders 
Of  the  brides  and  bracelets,       sickened  of  their  blood-wounds. 

1.  1969. 

The  country-folk  gather  under  their  kings  and  attack  the  invad- 
ers, and  the  battle  is  joined.  "  Loud  were  then  the  lances  "  the 
poet  begins,  but  I  have  given  the  description  of  the  first  part 
of  this  battle  (page  130).  "Then  were  the  Northmen  over- 
throwers  of  the  Southfolk  " ;  and  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the 
note  of  a  Northumbrian  victory  over  Mercia,  or  perhaps  of  some 
Northumbrian  woe  like  that  when  Ecgfrith  fell  at  Nechtans- 
mere,  and  though  that  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  Caed- 
mon,  I  mention  it  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  in  this  account 
we  have  an  actual  picture  of  the  time.  The  folk  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  givers  of  gold  — 

In  the  surging  crowd  of  shields       shorn  of  their  beloved  were. 
Of  their  warrior-comrades.       Then  they  went  them,  for  their  life, 
From  that  folk-encampment !       ...  And  they  fell  upon  their  track, 
Eaten  by  the  edge  of  sword,       children  of  the  sethelings. 

Whom  the  weapons  left 
Went  to  find  a  fastness,       but  the  foes  shared  all  their  gold. 
Harried  with  their  host      that  hoard-burg  of  men. 

All  the  maidens  fled  away 
And  the  wives  and  widows,       robbed  by  slaughter  of  their  friends, 
From  their  sheltered  home.  11.  1998-2011. 

So  the  "  war-wolves  exulted  in  their  triumph  and  their  booty ; 
but  now  "  a  man,  a  sparing  of  the  spears,  fared  quickly  from 
the  battle-field  seeking  Abraham,"  and  told  all  to  the  Hebrew 
earl;  and  the  hero  told  the  evil  hap  to  his  friends  —  Aner  and 
Mamre  and  Eshcol,  his  willing  war-comrades.  "  Quoth  he,  it 
was  the  sorest  of  all  sorrows  that  his  brother's  son  suffered  so 
dreadful  a  need.    Think  of  some  rede  to  deliver  him." 

Then  the  brothers  three, 
With  the  swiftest  speed       when  his  speech  was  done. 
Healed  his  heart-sorrow       with  their  hardy  words, 
Gave  to  him  their  troth       that  upon  his  foes,  with  him, 
They  would  wreak  his  wrong,       or  upon  the  Warstead  fall. 
Then  the  holy  hero       bade  the  hostmen  of  his  hearth 
Take  their  weapons  up  ;       and  of  warriors  he, 
Found,  in  all,  eighteen       of  ash-bearing  men, 
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And  three  hundred  eke,       loyal  to  their  lord. 
Of  them  all  he  wist,       well  could  every  one 
On  the  fighting  Fyrd      bear  the  fallow  linden. 

11.  2033-44. 

As  evening  falls,  they  draw  near  the  camp.  Then  Abraham 
plans  with  his  chief  men  —  and  the  particularity  of  the  plan 
makes  me  think  that  the  poet, had  an  actual  night-surprise  in 
mind  —  to  attack  his  enemy  in  front  and  rear  "  to  show  them 
grimly  the  war-moot,  and  hard  hand-playing  on  two  sides,  for 
so  in  the  strife  of  spears  God  will  give  them  success"  — 

Then  adventured,  T  have  heard,       under  shadows  of  the  night, 

Heroes  keen  to  combat.       In  the  camps  was  clashing 

Of  the  shields  and  of  the  shafts  ;       of  the  shooters  falling ; 

Brattling  of  tlie  bolts  of  war  !       Underneath  the  breast  of  men 

Grisly  gripped       the  sharp-ground  spears 

On  the  focmcn's  life.       Thickly  fell  they  there 

Where,  before,  with  laughter       they  had  lifted  booty.      1.  2000. 

The  glory  of  the  ashen-spears  —  the  triumph  of  the  North- 
ern men  —  is  reversed,  and  Abraham,  Lot  and  the  rejoicing 
women  "  saw  the  fowls  of  prey  tearing  the  flesh  of  tlie  mur- 
derers of  freemen."  To  meet  them  ])ringing  back  the  spoil 
and  captives  come  the  King  of  Sodom,  and  ^h'lcliiscdck, 
bisliop  of  the  jjcople.  Be  thou  honoured,"  cries  Melehisedek 
to  Abraham,  amidst  the  multitude  of  men  in  th(»  eyes  of 
llim  wlio  lias  given  to  t]ie(!  war-glory  of  tht;  ashes;"  and  he 
preaches  su(!h  a  little  sermon  as  Aidan  miglit  have  done  to 
Oswald.  After  wliicli  tlui  war-king  of  Sodoiu  takes  up  the 
word,  iiiid  he  speaks  well  — 

Give  to  mo  the  maideiiK       of  my  ])cople  here, 

Those  wliom  thmi  hast  fried       liy  the  forces  of  thy  host 

From  Ihr  di  ath-dasps  of  llicsc*  men.       Keep  the  circliMl  gold 

Which  was  owned  once       of  our  people  lu  re, 

('attle,  lovely  trappings.        Let  nic  lead,  in  tnedom, 

All  the  hairiis  of  a  thclings       hack  again  to  home. 

To  their  wasted  dwellinf,'—        all  the  women  and  the  youths, 

And  the  doleful  widows  !       Dead  are  now  their  offspring. 

Good  folk-fellows  in  the  fight,       save  a  few  alone 

Who  must  now  willi  me       hold  ihe  mark  (against  the  foe). 

1.  2120. 

'IMieii  Ai)r;ih;ini  iinsweitd,  jind  we  hear  in  his  \vi>rds  the 
leiuper  of  a  great  Knglish  I'lahlormaii  — 

Wielder  of  these  warriors,       now  I  vow  to  thee 
Ill-re  before  the  holy  (;oil  .... 

that  of  this  world's  good 
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Neither  scat  nor  scilling,       will  I  seize,  lest  afterwards 

Thou  should' st  say  unto  thyself      that  I've  surely  been 

On  this  earth  enriched      with  the  ancient  treasure 

Of  the  Sodom  realm,       [with  silver  and  with  gold]. 

But  the  booty  mine  by  battle      thou  shalt  bear  away  from  hence, 

All  except  the  share      of  these  sethelings  of  mine, 

Of  Aner  and  Mamre      and  of  Eshcol  too  — 

Never  will  I  from  my  warriors      take  away  their  right. 

Go,  and  bear  with  thee 
Home  the  gold  enchased,       and  the  girls  embraceable, 
Women  of  thy  people  !       For  a  while  thou  needest  not 
Eear  the  fighting  rush       of  the  foes  we  loathe  — 
Battle  of  the  Northmen  !       For  the  birds  of  carrion 
Splashed  with  blood  are  sitting,       under  shelving  mountains, 
Glutted  to  the  gullet      with  the  gory  death  of  hosts.  1.  2139. 

With  this  fine  passage,  in  which  the  English  fierceness  and 
pride  break  out  in  spite  of  the  new  gentleness  of  Christ,  the 
war-story  ends. 

The  paraphrase  continues,  relating  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Ishmael  and  Hagar.  A  few  passages  are  full  of 
force.  When  the  poet  tells  of  the  many  lands  the  children 
of  Abraham  shall  have,  he  paints  this  picture  which  might 
serve  for  many  a  Northumbrian  fortress,  if  we  may  place  it 
on  a  Roman  site  where  stone  walls  and  houses  were  seen  by 
the  English.  It  might  do  for  York.  Abraham's  offspring,  God 
says,  shall  have  as  their  own 

Each  of  the  folk-lands      far  as  these  three  waters 
Sweep  around  with  streams       stone-burgs  rising  steep  ; 
Foaming  flow  the  floods      round  the  fortress  i  of  the  folk. 

1.  2211. 

But  the  most  striking  thing  is  the  love  of  dialogue.  Every- 
thing is  thrown  into  talk,  and,  unlike  the  story  of  the  Fall,  in 
Genesis  B,  the  dialogue  is  here  more  dramatic  than  epic.  One 
might  almost  say  that  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  English 
people  begins  to  show  itself  in  this  early  poem ;  and  that  it  is 
possible  —  for  Cynewulf  runs  also  into  dialogue  —  that  the 
drama  might  have  been  much  sooner  developed  in  England, 
had  not  this  tendency  been,  with  others,  overwhelmed  by  the 
long-winded  story-telling  which  came  to  us  from  France.  At 
any  rate  we  have  here,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  that  half-dramatic  form  of  poetry  which  would  easily 
slip  among  the  common  people  into  the  miracle  play,  or  the 
mystery.  But  the  note  of  it  both  in  feeling  and  form  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  earlier  mysteries.    I  give  one  passage 


1  Byht  =  dwelling  or  territory. 
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to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  have  left  out  the  connecting 
phrases  —  "  her  the  angel  answered,"  and  the  rest  —  and  the 
piece  becomes  somewhat  dramatic.  The  angel,  a  "  thegn  of 
glory,"  speaks  to  Hagar  — 

Anyel.    Whither  hastest  thou,      O  thou  helpless  woman, 

Wauderin<^s  sore  to  suffer  ?       Thee  doth  Sarah  (jwn. 

Ilayar.   I  have  fled  from  woes,       I,  in  want  of  every  wish, 

Mournful  from  my  dwelling,       fnmi  my  mistress'  hate, 
From  her  vexing,  from  wrong  words.       Now  within  the  waste 
With  a  weei)ing  face,       nmst  1  wait  my  fate 
When  from  forth  my  heart       hunger  or  the  wolf 
Shall  my  soul  and  sorrow       snatcli  away  together. 

Angel.   Care  not  thou  afar      through  thy  flight  to  sunder 
Fellowship  with  her  ;       And  her  now  again  ; 
Earn  to  thee  her  pity  ;       i)oor  of  spirit,  now  begin 
To  endure  with  goodness  !       Gracious  be  the  Lord  to  you. 

Genesis,  1.  2272. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  a  quasi-dramatic  method  which  is 
used  tiirough  the  Genesis.  It  is  introducetl  also  at  intervals  in 
the  tale  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  which  Genesis  A  abruptly 
ends.  Homely  Northern  touclies  enter  into  it;  and  it  has  a 
further  interest  in  this  —  that  Cacdmon  was  not  so  far  from 
heatliendoni  as  never  to  have  heard  of  human  saeriliccs.  Here 
are  portions  of  the  story  — 

God,  intent  to  know  the  fortitude  of  the  /Ktheling,  tested 
liim  with  ausb'Hi  words,  "(io,  Abraham,  take  thine  own 
child  witli  tliee,  off<'r,  thyself,  thine  oidy  son  to  me.  When 
thou  hiust  (diml)ed  tlie  steep  mountain,  the  ring  of  the  high 
];iiid,  tliou  slialt  mak(^  ready  a  bale-tire  for  thy  l>airn,  slay  tliy 
son  witii  edged  sword,  and  then  witii  swart  tire  burn  up  tlie 
body  of  tliy  loved  one.  And  the  holy  man,  the  white-haired 
giv(!r  of  gold,  girded  liis  gray  sword  u\h)U  him,  bridled  liis 
ass  and  led  fortli  Isaac  from  liis  llol",  a  bairn  »niw;i\eii;  then 
took  his  way  across  tlie  waste,  until  that,  wondrous  brightt>ver 
the  decip  water,  arose  the  8pear-])oint '  of  the  tliird  day."  Tlien 
lie  "saw  \n>-towering  tlie  liigli  (h»wns,"  and  climbed  lliem  with 
liis  son  — 

Wiilkhig  o't  r  tlir  woldH  ;       wottd  tlir  Hon  wiiH  bearing, 

Fire  and  Hword  tlie  falln  r! 

So  at  last  III*  Htoo<l       on  the  liigli  laiid'M  roof. 

Then  begun  npload  the  pilr       and  awaken  lire, 

And  III-  fi'tifird  fiiMt       fi'i't  and  liandH  ullku 

1  Onl  In  tho  wonl  iistMl,  "  tim  Mliurp  |Mi|iit  «if  a  N|N<ar,"  tlu«  "  ihIki*  of  a 
Hwnni  " :  lit..  tliK  lif^liiiiiiiK  (or  <<n<l ',')  of  a  tliliic.  It  i<«  lu  re,  I  think,  tlii<  llp>t 
Kold  <*<lKt<  of  till'  Mini  iiH  It  umi<rt;i<M  (nun  tli«<  Mi<a,  llki<  tlu<  triaiitiular  top  «■(  a 
{(littorln^  N|M<ur. 
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Of  his  (only)  bairn  !       On  the  bale  he  heaved 

Youthful  Isaac  up  ;       and  at  once  he  gripped 

By  the  hilt  the  sword.       With  his  hands  he  would 

Slaughter  now  his  son,       sink  the  fire  down 

With  his  bairn's  own  blood.  11.  2898-2907. 

It  is  almost  an  actual  picture  of  a  Norseman's  human  sacri- 
fice, and  the  Genesis  ends  abruptly  with  its  forbidding,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God  on  Abraham  — 


Pluck  the  boy  away 


living  from  the  pile  of  wood. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
"genesis  b" 


Genesis  B  (11.  235-851)  retells  the  story  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebel  angels,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  tale  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  most  critics  believe  it  to 
belong  to  a  much  lat(^r  time  than  tlie  scn'enth  century.  A 
multitude  of  theories  have  Ijeen  formed  about  its  sources,  its 
writer,  its  age,  its  metre,  and  its  quality.  The  most  imjjortant 
of  them  all  is  that  suggested  by  Sievers,  and  it  is  on  the 
grounds  h(^  has  partly  established  that  the  division  of  the 
Geiiasis  into  Genesis  A  and  Genesis  B  lias  been  made  and  gen- 
erally accepted.  He  declares  that  in  metre,  in  manner,  in 
style,  and  in  language  this  e])isod(^  stands  a])art  fnun  all  other 
Englisli  ])oetry;  but,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  stands  vcM-y  near 
to  th(!  Ohl-Saxon  ])oem  of  t  lie  Ileli<i)nl  in  metre,  manner,  style, 
and  language.  The  IleUnnd  is  a  itot  iu  of  the  ninth  century 
on  the  Saviour;  an  account  in  verses  of  tlie  Gosp(d  liistory, 
tlie  author  of  which  usrd  a  Latin  jtoem  of  tlie  lilth  century, 
written  l)y  liisliop  Avitus  of  Vi«'nne,  as  his  original.  Sievers 
claims  to  liave  jjroved  tliat  (lenesis  Ji  is  most  nearly  related  in 
language  and  diction  to  t  lie  JIrli<iii<i  and  that  it  s  writer  also  drew 
largc^ly  from  the  j»oem  of  Avitus,  from  the  books  J)e  oriijine 
muiidif  J)e  oriffiini I L  ]>e<'cat<),  iiwd  J)e  seutentid  (/c/,  and  tliat  lio 
is  ind(d)ted  to  them  tor  several  "motives."  On  these  grounds, 
he  infers  that  the  poem,  out  of  which  this  episo(h>  of  ours 
was  takeu  and  insi-rted  in  tlie  Ge)tesis,  was  originally  written 
in  Old  Saxon  by  the  uutiior  of  tlie  IJelifuul;^  tliat  an  Ejiglish- 
man  living  in  (Jermany  translated  it  into  Englisli,  and  that 
tlie  translation,  having  lost  its  later  part,  was,  in  tlie  tenth 
century,   incorporated   into  the   (tPtiesis  poem    in  England. 

'  ThiM,  MiiVM  WnlUiT,  is  tin"  wrukoHt  piirl  »if  Sicvi  rs'  tln'ory.  IiiiI«m««|.  tliiTP 
In  tin  (rlrar  i<viiicii(-i<  of  it.  1  lie  <<\ IiIciick  lii<ro  ou^ht  (o  t>o  thv  ntri»iiK<'^l.  uiitl  it 
Ih  tlio  wciikrNt . 
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Professor  Ten  Brink  turns  the  theory  round,  and  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  translation.  It  was  an  Old  Saxon  —  perhaps 
Bishop  John  of  ^thelney,  whom  Alfred  brought  from  Old 
Saxony  —  who,  using  the  Latin  work  of  Avitus,  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Heliand,  of  its  metre,  plirases,  and  style, 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  fall  of  man  in  English  and  in  England. 
Then  some  later  editor  of  the  Caedmonic  Genesis,  finding  a 
gap  in  the  manuscript  at  line  234  (and  the  sheet  containing 
the  beginning  of  the  interpolated  poem  fails  in  the  extant 
MS.),  filled  up  the  space  from  this  second  English  poem  on 
the  same  subject;  but  in  order  to  give  some  unity  to  his 
work  began  again  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  told  over 
again  the  Eall  of  the  Angels,  wholly  re  conceiving  this  sub- 
ject, and  stamping  it  with  his  own  individuality.  Thus 
Northern  Germany,  where  the  Heliand  had  sprung  up  from 
the  seeds  of  English  learning  scattered  by  English  mission- 
aries, gave  back  in  the  Genesis  B  a  part  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived." ^  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  make  another  sup- 
position —  that  one  of  the  Northern  English  missionaries  to 
Germany,  or  an  English  descendant  from  them,  who  had  with 
him  the  Caedmonic  poems,  and  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Avitus,  wrote  the  episode  as  we  have  it,  and  in- 
corporated it  with  the  work  of  Caedmon.  Its  likeness  to 
the  Heliand  might  be  explained  by  this  Englishman  having 
read  the  Heliand,  or  if  the  episode  were  written  before  the 
Heliand,  by  the  writer  of  the  Heliand  having  seen  the 
English  poem.^  As  regards  the  other  theories,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  Grundriss  of  Wiilker,  where  they  are  all  given 
in  brief  and  clear  abstract.  One  thing  alone  seems  to  stand 
out  with  some  clearness  —  that  this  episode  is  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  Genesis,  and  that  it  has  Old  Saxon  connections. 
Yet  even  that  has  been  denied,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
critical  uncertainties,  it  is  pleasant  to  go  through  the  poem 
itself  and  to  translate  those  passages  which  seem  to  have  a 
literary  value. 

But  first,  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  paraphrase  at  all. 
It  is  a  poem  of  some  elaboration  of  design,  having  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end,  thrown  with  some  artistic  care  into  a  whole 
and  treated  in  a  quasi-epic  manner.    Then  the  metre  is  very 

1  The  whole  statement  will  be  found  in  Ten  Brink's  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  chaps, 
iv.  viii.,  and  in  the  Appendix  A. 

2  A  theory  somewhat  like  this  is  that  of  Schmeller.  He  thinks  that  Caed- 
mon's  poems  and  the  Heliand  were  written  by  the  same  poet.  It  seems  a  mere 
conjecture,  but  then  conjecture  runs  riot  over  this  subject. 
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different  from  that  of  Genesis  A.  The  lines  are  len^'thened 
out,  13,  15,  17,  and  even  21  syllables,'  so  that  the  abrupt  sliort 
translations  given  by  Thorpe  and  others  do  not,  even  in  the 
slightest  way,  represent  the  gallop  and  numerous  trampling  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verse ;  nor  the  stately  procession,  in  pathetic 
passages,  of  the  language.  Dr.  Guest,  who  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  metrical  movement  of  the  Genesis,  and 
whose  authority  on  the  matter  deserves  high  consideration, 
declares  ^  that  "the  passages  in  which  Caedmon  ])uts  on  all  his 
sublimity  are  unfortunately  among  the  most  difficult.  These 
extracts  (which  he  gives)  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  show 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  manages  his  numbers.  His 
accent  always  falls  in  the  right  place,  and  the  em])hati('  syllal>le 
is  ever  supported  by  a  strong  one.  His  rhythm  clianges  with 
the  thought  —  now  marching  slowly  with  a  stately  theme,  and 
now  running  off  with  all  the  joyousness  of  triumph  when  his 
subject  teems  witli  gladness  an(l  exultution.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  to  th(;se  beauties  our  forefathers  were  deeply  sen- 
sitive, and  that  Caedmon  owed  to  them  no  small  ])orti()n  of  his 
j)oj)ularity.  In  tliese  respects  he  has  no  superior  in  the  whole 
range  of  (jur  literature,  and,  ])erh:ips,  but  one  e(iual."  Guest 
had  no  doubt,  it  seems,  of  Caedmon's  authorsliip  oi  the 
Genesis. 

It  is  some  consolation  if  we  are,  as  it  seems,  to  tlirow  aside 
Genesis  B  as  (Jaedmon's,  that  so  careful  a  sirliolar  ami  so  good 
a  metrist  as  J)r.  Guest,  saw  in  Ins  time  nothing  irralit)nal  in 
believing  that  Caedmon  of  Whitby  was  the  writer  of  the  Caed- 
mon ic  poems  of  iJunius,  and  that  it  did  not  occur  to  liim  to  «loubt 
tiiat  tlu^  writer  of  th(^  beginning  of  Genesis  was  also  the  writi-r 
of  Genesis  B.  In  fact,  he  applies  his  remarks  ab»iut  tlio  exeel- 
l(Mice  of  the  rliytlims  almost  more  to  the  earlier  than  to  tlie 
hiter  work.  He  makes  mon-  (piotations  from  .1  than  fr«)m  B. 
For  myself,  with  all  the  eiiticisms  l)el'or<'  me,  I  see  no  abstilute 
inipi-ol)ability  in  Caednmn  having  done  the  whoh^  of  Genesis 
ami  Exodus.  I  do  not  believe  he  did;  bnt  if  the  i|uestion  were 
only  literary,  I  shonhl  say  that  if  we  grant  him  poetic  genius, 
then  he  may  liave  had  thre«'  different  styles  and  periods  — 
evtui  in  tlie  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  <»veu  tlumgli  he  U^gaii 
HO  late  in  life;  and  his  movement  forward  in  power  of  thougltt 
and  of  teehni(tal  exeellen«M'  may  have  be»'n  ext raordinarv.  No 
one  (;an  t4>ll  what  genius  may  or  may  not  do.    It  is  iu'voiui 

'  TIiIh  Ih  II  H|H<t-l;il  cliiirurtiT  nf  llir  llrlinml,  Itiit  tlin  naiiio  ivxiiaiitloii  tif  ih« 
iH'i-iirN  III  iiilirr  Aiiuli>  Siixmi  |M>viiiii  iMtloiiKiitK  l«>  tho  ol^hlli  ooiilury. 
lliftitry  11  f  HmjUnh  liltydniit. 
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analysis  or  prediction.  Caedmon  may  have  changed  into 
Exodus  and  fallen  to  Daniel.  But  this  is  very  improbable. 
If  Caedmon  had  genius  of  this  great  character,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  have  burst  forth  before  he  was  "well  advanced  in 
years."  Moreover,  even  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the 
argument  against  his  authorship  of  this  poem  (235-851)  is 
very  strong.  Genesis  B  has  not  only  an  intellectual  subtlety 
which  is  wholly  absent  from  Genesis  A,  but  also  it  does  not 
possess  the  poetic  freshness  which  pleases  us  in  the  earlier 
work,  in  the  account,  for  example,  of  the  Flood  and  of  the 
battles  of  Abraham.  It  smells  of  a  more  learned  and  more 
artificial  age.  There  is  also  in  this  episode  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  characters  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  Satan,  an  effort  to 
individualise  them  and  to  represent  their  action  on  one  an- 
other, which  is  almost  unknown  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
and  which  is  utterly  strange  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  Unless 
Caedmon  passed,  within  ten  years,  from  a  natural  simplicity  as 
objective  as  pictorial,  to  a  complex,  cultivated  and  somewhat 
artificial  poetry,  subjective  and  therefore  less  pictorial ;  unless 
he  lost,  as  time  went  on  and  he  became  more  of  the  monk, 
every  trace  of  the  heathen  elements  which  lingered  in  the 
peasant;  unless  he  changed  somewhat  as  art  changed  from 
Giotto  to  Fra  Angelico,  he  could  not  have  written  this  portion 
of  the  Genesis.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  extraordinarily 
improbable. 

Genesis  B  opens  with  the  return  of  God  to  heaven  after  His 
warning  to  Adam  and  Eve  not  to  eat  of  the  tree ;  and  then 
describes  the  Angel  tribes  in  heaven,  and  especially  One,  "  so 
powerful,  so  mighty  in  thought,  swaying  over  so  much,  so 
beauteous  in  his  form,  like  to  the  light  stars,"  that  he  was 
second  only  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Pride  and  insolence  seized 
on  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  by  the  poet, 
that  when  Lucifer  looked  on  his  body  he  saw  that  it  was 
"light  and  gleaming,  clear-white  and  glorious-hued,"  as  if 
physical  beauty  lifted  him  to  the  level  of  God.  Then  his 
haughtiness  (while  he  is  yet  in  heaven)  breaks  forth  in  a  fine 
soliloquy  — 

278.  Why,  then,  should  I  toil  ?  quoth  he.       Kot  a  shred  of  need  there  is 
Now  for  me  to  have  a  master  !       With  these  hands  of  mine  I  may 
Work  as  many  wonders  !       Mickle  wielding  force  have  I 
For  the  setting  up       of  a  goodlier  stool  than  He 
Higher  in  the  Heaven  !       Why  should  I  at  all,  for  His  favour  be 

His  slave, 

Bow  to  Him  in  such  a  bondage  ?      la  god  may  be,  like  Him. 
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With  me  stand  strong-hearted  comrades,      who  will  nevermore,  in 

the  struggle  fail  me;  ^ 

Heroes  hardy-hearted  !       They  have  for  their  Lord,  chosen  me 

and  hailed  me  : 

286.  Far-famed  fighters  they  !       Any  one  may  plan  a  rede,  with  such 

followers  as  these 
With  such  folk-companions  frame  it !       They  are  ready  friends  of 

mine, 

True  in  all  their  thoughts  to  me  !       I  may  be  their  (trusted)  Lord 
In  this  realm  of  mine  to  rule.       So  it  is  not  right,  methinks, 
That  for  any  favour       I  should  need  to  fawn, 
Or  for  any  good,  on  God.       I'll  no  longer  be  His  Younger  1 

This  is  the  wild  Northern  freedom  !  It  is  a  great  earl  speak- 
ing, whose  pride  in  personal  beauty,  whose  insolence  of  indi- 
viduality, has  set  him  into  haughty  anger  against  his  lord.  In 
its  swift  revolt  for  the  personal  liberty  of  pride,  and  in  the 
fierce  brooding  of  that  pride,  in  the  sense  of  power  expressed 
in  it  to  work  and  to  build  a  kingdom,  in  its  deep  feeling  of  the 
close  relation  of  chief  and  thegns  and  of  their  mutual  respect, 
in  the  praise  of  good  rede  with  the  Wit:in,  the  speecli  belongs 
to  early  English  heatlnrndom  ;  and  Milton,  who  also  takes 
pride  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  rebellion  of  Satan,  similarly 
(conceives  the  lonely  rage  of  the  Archangel,  wliich  yet,  not  al- 
together lonely,  is  sliared  with  Ilcelzcbul)  his  friend;  for  Mil- 
ton, unlike  our  po(;t  wliose  Satan  is  more  self-contained,  creates 
a  i)athetic  passion  round  Ids  ticnd  by  filling  his  heart  with 
the  an(dent  affections  of  heaven.  Hell  is  then  described, 
ilw.  abyss  of  i)ain  ;  swart,  victory h'ss,*'  deep-daled.  At  even, 
through  unmeasured  h'ligth  of  hours,  tire  is  ever  new;  but  it 
is  interchang(Ml  with  Ijitter  cold  — 

At  tl>o  carlicHt  of  tlic  dawning       comes  the  Eastern  wind, 
And  a  ficrcn-cold  frost ;       ever  fire  or  piercing  cold  ; 


'  Sec  Imw,  ill  his  rising  |):issi(iii  .iml  ;i|>|)(  :il.  tlif  liiirs  run  «»u.  Tills  litu«  Ims 
over  twenty  syliubh-s.  In  ilic  I'sdili  liii<<  iIh-  tir>t  lialf  conHists  only  of  tin-  imr- 
iii.'il  four  .syll;il)li  H  wliilt-  tin-  si-cond  half  ^;alloits  into  iiinr;  an<l  In  tlu«  •J'.Xttli 
liiH',  hfin^  one  of  cotii't'iit ratfd  M  orii,  thr  syliuiilfs  an*  rt'ilni-nl  iiliiioht  u.h  low 
as  possihhi.  'i'his  is  tli»<  Hrlf-rrsl rained  lihcriy  ami  varii'ty  of  a  fiiH*  iiii'trist. 
who  uMfs  his  vehicle  as  the  jiassioiiKte  iniiNii-  of  thoti^hl,  eonlraelM  luitl  cxpantlH 
it  lo  echo  the  vihratioiiof  his  emotion.  'I'his  free  and  nohle  inannernf  rhythiiiM 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  //  |tortioii  of  (ifnntiH,  and  extends,  Imt  with  ii 
l«>HH  variety  of  force  and  ease,  Into  Kroilun. 

V ii  tury-li  nH  --  Hii/i  I, us,  I  do  n«tl  like  tht<  word  I  use,  and  5i«/r  nn  n  iirefix 
loHcH  often  its  ineaniii^  of  victory,  and  has  the  general  meaning  of  ni>!i/r  or 
alnriiiiiM,  as  when,  in  the  Amlrnm,  .Matthew  Is  calh<d  Andrew's  in;/>  hr,>\>r. 
Nevertheless  I  keep  the  Word  rirton/  IXH  often  as  1  «'an,  liecnniM«  it  hrlll^  UM 
hack  to  the  early  source  of  nlory.  'I'here  was  no  possihillty  »»f  victory  fulUu|I 
to  ihu  lot  of  any  of  the  warrion*  of  Hull ,  no  |{Uiry  thuro. 
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824.  Hot  the  boiling  (heat)  of  war       in  the  breast  of  Hell, 

Burning  and  the  breadth  of  flame,  and  withal  a  bitter  reeking, 
Darkness,  vapour  dun  .... 

333.  Lightless  was  the  land,       full  of  leaping  blaze, 
Mickle  was  the  fear  of  fire.i 

On  this  "  bed  of  death "  lay  Satan,  once  sheenest  of  the 
angels,  whitest  within  the  heaven,  fettered  down  with  iron 
bands,  feet  and  hands,  and  hafted  over  neck  and  breast  with 
"  great  heat-smitten  bars,"  so  that  when  he  plots  the  fall  of 
man,  he  cannot  carry  out  his  plan  himself,  but  must  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  comrades.  The  rude  picture  in 
the  MS.  represents  him  bound  in  this  fashion.  "  His  thought 
boils  about  his  heart,"  as  hot  as  the  hell  around  him ;  and  here 
is  the  famous  speech,  which  is  almost  the  only  passage  in  the 
poem  known  to  Englishmen,  and  whose  beginning,  in  its  pas- 
sionate regret  for  heaven  and  its  lonely  Northern  pathos,  is 
strangely  like  a  renowned  Miltonic  passage  ^  — 

356.  O  how  most  unlike       is  this  narrow  stead 
To  that  other  home       which  of  old  we  knew 
High  in  Heaven's  realm  !      .  .  . 

•  •••••• 

364.  This  the  greatest  of  my  sorrows  — 

Is  that  Adam  now,       who  of  earth  was  wrought, 

1  Here  are  some  Miltonic  parallels  — 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail. 


The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  fire. 

The  damned  are  haled  from  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice,  thence  hurried 
back  to  fire.  —  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  ii.   


A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round. 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed  ;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible  .  .  . 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful.  —  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  i. 

Milton  has  left  out  the  reek,  the  bitter  smoke. 


2  O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell! 


"  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  "  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heav'n?  —  This  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light?  "... 

"  Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells!  "  —  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  i. 
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Shall  possess  my  stool,       hold  ray  stronglike  seat ; 

Be  in  bliss  himself       and  we  this  bale  endure, 

Harm  this  hell  within  !       Ai,  ai  !    Of  my  hands  had  I  the  power, 

Might  I  out  of  this       for  one  hour  be, 

But  one  winter  hour,       with  this  host  would  I  ! 

But  about  me  braced      lie  the  bands  of  iron. 

Rides  me  here  a  rope  of  chains,       realmless  am  I  now  I 

Mickle  fire  is  here 
Over  me  and  under.       Ne'er  before  I  saw 
Landscape  loathlier  than  this.       Never  lulls  the  flame 
Hot  along  this  hell  .... 
382.  .  .  .     ^    .  Round  about  me  lie 

(Heavy)  forged  in  heat,       of  the  hardened  steel. 
Great,  the  gratings  barred.       Me  hath  God  with  them 
Hafted  by  the  hals.       Wherefore  wot  I  well,  that  my  heart  He 

knew, 

And  as  well  He  wist.       He  of  warriors  Lord, 
That  for  Adam  and  for  me       evil-work  would  rise 
All  about  the  heavenly  realm,       had  I  only,  anywhere,  wielding* 

of  my  hands  — 

Yet  we  now  endure,  pains  of  doom  in  liell :       such  the  darkness 

and  the  heat 

Fierce  and  fathomless.       I's  hath  God  Himself 
In  the  swart  mi.sts  swept  away, 
nu.l.  Shall  w(;  not  for  this  have  vengeance. 

And  with  any  pain  repay  him       since  from  Light  he  parted  us  ? 

(iO(\  has  made  earth  and  men  to  take  our  plaoe — on  Adam 
tli<Mi  and  on  his  offsi)rinf;  be  our  ill  avenged  !  Turn  them  aside 
from  (iod,  till  they,  too,  tall  into  this  ^rim  al)vss.  Ifere  the 
hairns  of  men  sliull  he  our  tliralls  !  I^-gin  we,  now,  to  think 
upon  this  Fyrd.*    Then  he  appeals  to  his  thegns  — 

40U.  If  to  any  thegn  have  I       tn-asurcs  of  a  king 

(iivcii  ill  the  days  gnnc  by,       wliile  jw  yet  in  tlmt  good  realm 
HllKHfully  we  sat,       o'er  mir  scats  had  sway  — 
Then  at  ne'er  a  hapf)ier  hour       could  he  m«'  n-pay, 

1  (ft'irrald  \s,  i>t  raxirsi',  "  \»>\\rr,"  l\w  iiiT\t\AU  ;/<  iniK.  Hiil  I  think  I  in.iy 
Ih>  iillowi'il  llif  )il)(ivi>  truiislal  iiin. 

-  'I'lm  iirKUtnciil  of  HtM'l/.rhiih  in  J'nr.  I.nst,  Hk.  II.,  Ih  very  Nimilnr  to  tlils.  1 
quot«  a  jtortion  of  it,  but  llio  whol»«  Ih  worth  c<»tnniirl.Hon  willi  our  piuiHUgo  — 

"Or.  if  not  .Iriv.'. 
SrHuc'P  thrni  l<>  mir  purtv,  tlmt  tlirir  (Jiwl 
Muy  |>r()vc  tiM'ir  fiM<,  jin<i  with  rrpcnt in>;  Iwuui 
AIxiUhIi  ili.H  own  uorkH.    'I'lits  would  sur|>niM 
C'omtnon  r<-v«<n({i',  iind  int««rrupt  IIIh  Joy 
In  our  confusion,  unci  our  Joy  unnilHo 
In  ili.H  liistiirhuncc  ;  when  i i in  (Inrlint;  nonn. 
llurril  liciiiilouK  to  purtukc  with  ui,  niiall  curM 
Tlicir  friiil  orli;innl,  iiixi  fmicd  hlifiH  - 
Kiuicil  HO  Noon  I    A<IvIni«  if  this  he  wortli 
Attempting;,  or  to  wit  in  darkncnn  licft 
Hutciiin^  vain  cinplrc«." 
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For  my  gift  return  me  gift  —       if  for  that  would  one, 
Any  one  of  all  my  thegns, 

Come  out  of  this  cellarage,       and  had  craft  with  him  i 
Outwards  far  to  fly       with  his  feathered  garment, 
Wheel  him  through  the  welkin       where,  well-wrought,  are 

standing 

Adam  and  his  Eve       on  the  earth  their  kingdom 
With  their  weal  en  wreathed  —      and  ^  —  0  hither  whirled  adown 

are  we 

Into  these  deep  dens.  .... 

•  •••• 

425.  ....  This  is  on  my  soul  so  sore, 

Most  this  rueth  me  in  heart,       that  the  realm  of  heaven 
Is  their  own  for  ever.       Ah,  if  one  of  you 
Should  this  work  with  any  wiles  —      that  the  Word  of  God 
They  may  leave  and  all  His  lore,       loathier  they'll  be  to  Him  \ 
It  they  break  His  bidding,       then  His  wrath  shall  burn  on  them, 
Then  their  weal  is  whirled  away,       and  their  wretchedness  is 

readied, 

Harm  and  sorrow  hard  !       Have  in  thought  then,  all  of  you, 
How  ye  may  o'ercraft  them,       so  within  these  chains  shall  I 
Softly  rest  me  then. 

This  is  pure  heathen,  and  the  comfort  of  vengeance  was  never 
better  put !  "Who  does  this  for  me,"  he  cries,  "shall  sit  here 
by  myself."  Then  one  of  his  thegns  sprang  up  and  readied  him 
for  the  journey,  and  it  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  word-painting  — 

442.  Then  a  grim-set  foe  of  God       'gan  to  gird  himself. 
Eagerly,  in  his  equipment :       artful  was  his  mind  ; 
Set  on's  head  a  hollow  helm,       and  full  hard  he  bound  it. 
Spanned  it  down  with  spangs  ;  ^       many  speeches  well  he  knew 
All  of  words  awry  !       Thence  he  wheeled  him  upward. 
Heaved  him  through  the  hell-doors,       strength  of  heart  had  he, 
Beat  his  wings  the  lift  along,*       foully  bent  his  mind  was ; 

1  "  Come  on  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage."  —  Hamlet.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  is  clustor  —  a  bar,  or  cell.  I  use  craft  in  the  translation  in  the 
sense  of  power. 

2  This  sudden  breaking  off  at  the  and,  with  the  fierce  contrast  which  follows, 
is  well  wrought.   The  writer  must  have  heard  or  been  a  great  orator. 

3  "  With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  starres  appear."  —  Spenser,  Fairy 
Queen,  iv.  11-45.  Gascoigne  also  uses  it  in  the  Steele  Glasse.  Spang  is  a 
metal  fastening. 

*  Literally,  "  played,  moved  up  and  down  on  the  lift."  It  means  the  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  wings,  as  "  the  hard  hand-play  "  means  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  smiting  hands  in  battle ;  or  it  might  mean  that  he  himself  rose 
and  fell  on  the  air  of  Hell,  like  Satan,  who 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  toward  the  gates  of  Hell 

Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  —  Far.  Lost,  Bk.  11. 
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Swung  the  fire  on  either  side       by  his  fiendisli  power,i 
454.  Till  he  Adam  found       in  the  earthly  realm, 

Wrought  in  wisdom  there,       and  his  wife  was  with  him, 

Winsomest  of  women.  .... 
400.  And  a  twain  of  trees       therein  stood  beside  them  ; 

With  abundant  fruit      were  they  overladen. 
460.  ....  Not  alike  their  waxing  was: 

One  was  so  delightful,       beautiful  and  sheen  ! 

Lythe  it  was  and  lovesome ;       that  of  life  the  tree  was  ! 

•  • 

477.  But  the  other  stood,       swart  above  and  swart  below  ; 
Dark  it  was  and  dusky,       and  of  death  it  was  the  tree, 
That  much  of  bitter  bare. 

The  temptation  follows,  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  belong 
more  to  an  epic  than  a  dramatic  manner.  The  inventiveness 
of  the  talk  and  the  imaginative  presentation  of  the  subject  — 
those  two  essential  qualiti«'S  —  are  e()ually  remarkal)le.  They 
an*  <;ven  subtle,  of  tliat  subtlety  \vhi(;li  does  not  belong  to  the 
simpler  age  of  })oetry.  But  the  full  imi)ression  is  spoiled  by 
rejM'tition  of  thoughts  and  words. 

The  Hend  tlirows  himself  into  the  form  of  the  Worm  and 
winds  liimself  round  tluj  tree  of  death,  and  with  the  fruit  in 
liis  grasp  (for  he  is  as  yet  the  Worm  witli  hands  and  feet) 
sjM'iiks  to  A(him  :  "Lr^ngcth  thee  for  anght,  Adam,  up  to  God? 
Hither  on  His  errand  I  liave  fared  from  far!  }si)t  long  since 
I  sat  witii  Himself,  and  He  bade  m(!  tell  thee  to  eat  this  fruit, 
tliat  thy  strengtli,  thy  mind,  sliouhl  lie  mightier.  Tliou  hast 
made  tliyself  dear  to  (iod  ;  I  heard  Him  jiraisr  tliee.  liy  me 
He  bids  thee  h'arn  knowledge.  Take  then  this  fruit  in  hand, 
l)ite  it  and  tast<*.  Thy  lieart  sliall  hr  exi»an(h'd,  and  tliy  form 
for  it  tlie  fairer."  "  Wlien  I  heard  tlie  Lord  of  Victory  speak," 
answers  Adam,  "and  l»id  me  liold  fast  His  word,  and  gave  mo 
this  bride  —  this  woman  lair  and  sheen  —  swart  hell,  He  said, 
shouhl  liohl  him  who  l)ore  auglit  of  that  loatldy  tiling  in  his 
l)reast.  1  wot  not  wlietiier,  lying,  tliou  conu'st  luTe,  or  art  in 
truth  a  messenger  from  Heaven."    And  tlie  Knglisli  caution 

of  tlie  s|  ell,  witii  its  n<ite  of  scorn,  ends  in  a  sliarp  rejiulse 

of  tlie  t«'n>pter,  antl  an  outburst  of  trust  in  (Jod  —  I  know 
naught  of  thy  l>idding,  works  or  ways;  I  do  know  what  He 
l>ade  me  wlien  last  i  saw  Him.  To  j»oiu«  of  His  angels  art 
tlu)U  lik«'.  Therefore  I  hear  no  nu>re  from  thee;  tlnui  mayest 
take  thee  heiu-e  !  |''ast  is  my  faitli  in  tin"  Almighty  (io<l  wlio 
wrought   me  with  His  hands,  and  He  can  givu  in«*  all  good 


'  Oil  riK'h  liiltiil  tho  Mllinril 
Itrivi'ii  Imrkwuril  n1i)|iu  tlirlr  (HiliitliiK  <«|»lr<<N.      /'iir.  /.<•<(,  Uk.  1. 
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things,  even  tliougli  He  send  no  Junger  here."  Wroth  of 
mood,  the  mightiest  of  Scathers  turned  him  wliere  Eve  was 
standing  —  and  sheen  was  she  shapen  —  and  first  he  frightens 
her.  "  God  will  be  in  wrath  when  He  hears  that  His  message 
is  rejected.  But  if  thou  listenest  to  me,  punishment  will  be 
warded  off  from  both  of  you.  Then  will  thine  eyes  also  become 
so  clear  that  thou  shalt  see  all  over  the  wide  world  and  the 
throne  of  God  Himself  and  win  His  grace.  Then,  too,  thou 
mayest  turn  Adam  round  thy  pleasure,  if  thou  hast  will  for 
that."^  So  with  lies  he  lured  her,  and  "the  Worm's  thought 
began  to  seethe  within  her ;  her  heart  bent  to  his  tempting." 
She  took  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  death,  and  straightway  — 

603.  Sheener  to  her  seemed       all  the  sky  and  earth  ; 

All  this  world  was  lovelier  ;       and  the  work  of  God, 

Mickle  was  and  mighty  then,       though  'twas  not  by  man's  device, 

That  she  saw  (the  sight)  —      but  the  Scather  eagerly 

Moved  about  her  mind.  .... 

611.  "  Now  thyself  thou  mayest  see,       and  I  need  not  speak  it  — 
0  thou,  Eve  the  good,       how  unlike  to  thy  old  self 
Is  thy  beauty  and  thy  breast       since  thou  hast  believed  my  words  ! 

Light  is  beaming  'fore  thee  now, 
Glittering  against  thee,'^       which  from  God  I  brought, 
White  from  out  the  Heavens.       See^  thy  hands  mmj  touch  it ! 
Say  to  Adam  then,       what  a  sight  thou  hast, 
And  what  powers  —      through  my  coming  !  " 

Then  follows  on  this  fine  thought  a  pretty  picture  of  Eve  and 
a  noble  description  of  the  vision  she  sees  through  the  magic 
power  of  the  fruit.  I  give  it  in  parts.  It  is,  alas  !  filled  up 
with  homiletic  passages  — 

626.  Then  to  Adam  went       Eve,  the  sheenest  of  all  women, 
Winsomest  of  wives,       e'er  should  wend  into  the  world, 
Eor  she  was  the  handiwork       of  the  heavenly  King. 

Of  the  fruit  unblest 
Part  was  hid  upon  her  heart,       part  in  hand  she  bore. 

655.  "  Adam,  0  my  Lord,       this  apple  is  so  sweet, 

1  Milton  puts  this  thought  in  the  mouth  of  Eve  — 

Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal,  and  perhaps  — 
A  thing  not  undesirable  —  sometime 
Superior;  for,  inferior,  who  is  free?  —  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  ix. 

2  Glaedlic  ongean,  "  glad  or  shining  against  thee."  It  comes  pouring  on  to 
her  in  waves. 
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Blithe  within  the  breast  ;       bright  this  messenger  j 
Tis  an  Angel  good  from  God  !       By  his  gear  I  see 
That  he  is  the  errand-bringer       of  our  heavenly  King  ! 

I  can  see  Him  now  from  hence 
Where  Himself  He  sitteth,       in  the  south-east  throned, 
All  eiiwreathed  with  weal  ;       He  who  wrought  the  world  ! 
And  with  Him  I  watch  His  angels,       wheeUng  round  about  Him, 
In  their  feathered  vesture,       of  all  folks  the  mightiest, 
Winsomest  of  war-hosts  !       Who  could  wit  like  this 
Give  me,  did  not  God  Himself      surely  grant  it  me. 

Far  away  1  hear  — 
And  as  widely  see      over  all  the  world. 
O'er  the  universe  widespread  ! —       All  the  music-mirth 
In  the  Heavens  I  can  hear  ! —       In  niy  heart  I  am  so  clear, 
Inwardly  and  outwardly,       since  the  ai)i)le  I  have  tasted. 
See  !  I  have  it  here,       in  my  hands  ;  O  my  good  Lord  ! 
Gladly  do  I  give  it  thee  ;       1  believe  from  God  it  comes  !  " 

Tt  is  clianictcristic  of  English  feeling,  but  curiously  unlike 
Milton  w'lio  niiikcs  A(l;un  yield  at  once,  moved  by  overwhelm- 
ing love,  that  the  (yacdnionic  Eve  takes  the  whole  day,  speak- 
ing closely  to  liiiii  witli  many  beseechings,  to  make  the  man 
cat;  and  h(^  surrenders  at  last,  as  Merlin  to  Vivien,  half  from 
love  and  half  from  weariness.  As  if  to  insist  on  tliis,  it  is 
twice,  thrice  repeated  that  his  heart  began  to  change  towards 
her  will,  thougli  I  fancy  tliat  the  r(i])etitions  are  but  interpola- 
tions. Yet  th(;  lionour  of  tlu^  woman  is  saved  as  it  is  not  in 
Milton.    She  did  not  do  this  for  tlie  sake  of  wrong,  but 

through  a  faithful  lieart,  to  win  for  Adam  all  the  good  the 
fiend  who  seemed  to  her  an  aiigel  —  had  jtromised  them  from 
(fod."    At  the  last  he  from  the  woman  took 

71ft.   Hell  and  Hcncc-fh'pai-ture,!       though 't  was  Iiiglu  not  ho, 
Mut  it  ownt'd  the  mjuiic       only  of  a  fruit. 
Yi-i  it  was  Dcatir.H  <lrt  ani,       and  Ihv  Devil's  subtle  lure, 
Hell  and  Hither-going,       heroes'  overthrow, 
Murder  it  of  men  1 

Then  in  a  line  exultant  joy  Satan's  Thegn,  having  won  his  day, 
bursts  out  into  trium|)hant  mockery;  and  ho  vividly  does  tlie 
|»oct  see  tlie  tiling  t  hat  lie  makes  his  devil,  excited  liy  tiie  tlam- 
'"K  j*'y  "'f  vengeance,  call  up  itrlnre  his  eyes  the  very  presence 
of  his  master,  bound  deep  in  hell,  and  s))eak  to  Iiim  as  it  wero 
face  to  face.  "Soon  as  the  fruit  touched  at  the  lu-art  of  A«lam 
then  hniglied  and  sported  tliere  tiiat  l>itter-th(»ughted  n>essen- 
ger  ;  and  cried  out  lor  both  of  them  his  thaid\s  to  his  Lord"  — 

7'2ft.  "  Now  for  nie  I  liave  the  favour 

Thou  luiHt  vowed  nie,  won,       ami  thy  will  noroiupllxhed  I 


>  Drnth. 
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Now  for  many,  many  days       men  are  here  befooled, 
Adam  and  his  Eve  !       Unto  them  disfavour 
Weirded  from  the  Wielder  is.  .         .  . 

So  they  shall  no  longer 
Hold  the  heavenly  realm,      but  to  hell  must  go 
Down  the  swart  descent.       So,  no  more  of  sorrows 
Need'st  thou  bear  within  thy  breast,       where  in  bonds  thou  liest ; 
Nor  have  mourning  in  thy  mind       for  that  men  are  dwelling 
In  the  heavens  high,       while  that  harms  must  you  and  I 
Now  endure,  and  direful  woes,       and  the  dusky  land. 
750.  ....      Therefore  let  thy  mind 

Blithe  within  thy  breast  be  now  ! 

For  two  things  are  done  —  the  children  of  men  have  lost  the 
skies,  and  into  the  flame,  into  hot  hell,  shall  wander  down  to 
thee  —  and  eke  is  harm  to  God  and  grief  of  mind  wrought  out. 
Whatever  misery  we  bear 

756.  This  is  now  on  Adam       all  paid  back  again. 

With  the  loathing  of  his  Lord       and  with  utter  loss  of  heroes, 
With  the  murder-pains  of  men  !       Therefore  is  my  mood  all  healed, 
Round  my  heart  my  thought's  enlarged,       all  our  harms  are  now 

avenged, 

All  the  pain  we  long  endured  !       Now  will  I  again,  to  the  flaming 

low  be  nearer  ! 
Satan  I  will  seek  therein  ;       he  abides  in  swarthy  hell ; 
Captive  held  in  clasp  of  rings  !  "       Nether  ward  his  course  again 
Took  that  bitterest  of  boders. 

There  are  not  many  passages  finer  than  this  in  the  poetry  of 
scornful  joy.  The  sudden  outburst  of  contemptuous  laughter, 
the  Northern  joy  in  vengeance,  as  if  it  were  a  sport  (j^legode  is 
the  word  used),  and  mingled  with  it  and  uplifting  it  beyond 
mere  vengeance,  the  Germanic  clinging  of  the  war-comrade  to 
his  chief,  are  nobly  expressed.  He  scarcely  thinks  of  himself 
(save  for  one  characteristic  touch  of  pleasure  that  he  has  won 
his  high  seat)  in  his  rejoicing  that  his  lord  will  be  blithe  and 
comforted  of  all  his  pain  where  he  lies  bound,  for  now  he  has  his 
vengeance  ;  and  the  triumphant  return  to  hell  is  equally  for  his 
master's  sake.  There  is  no  wish  to  linger  in  the  bright  air,  no 
liking,  such  as  Milton's  Satan  has,  for  Paradise.  He  returns 
at  once,  exulting  that  he  has  never  bowed  the  knee  —  no,  nor 
his  chief  —  to  God. 

Adam  and  Eve  are  left,  conscious  of  their  fall,  ^^and  oft 
between  them  words  of  sorrow  went."  In  Milton  the  pleasure 
of  sin  continues  in  lust  of  each  other,  and  then,  in  reaction 
after  the  joy  of  the  flesh,  they  feel  their  guilt.  Mutual  recrim- 
ination follows,  and  not  till  that  is  exhausted  does  repentance 
follow  and  prayer.    But  here  the  mocking  of  the  fiend  and  the 
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vanishing  of  Eve's  vision  of  God  bring  about  the  sense  of  ruin 
instantly,  and  as  instantly  repentance.  It  is  the  Xorthern 
quickness  of  conscience.  Other  elements  are  now  ad(I<Nl  to  the 
situation  —  tenderness  to  one  another  and  a  passion  of  peni- 
tence. There  is  no  mutual  blame  as  in  Milton,  no  lack  of 
courtesy  from  the  man  to  the  woman,  no  subordinate  relation- 
ship of  the  woman  to  the  man,  such  as  in  Milton  seems  to 
license  the  reproofs  of  Adam.  Adam  here  makes  one  reproach, 
not  bitter  but  in  sadness  of  love,  and  Eve's  short  answer  is  ten- 
der and  still.  She  never  ceases  to  be  to  him  the  most  winsome 
of  women.  He  tliinks  more  of  his  own  sin  than  of  hers,  and 
in  broken  sentences,  which,  in  the  poet's  way  of  expressing 
strong  emotion,  are  not  ended  (the  thoughts  forcing  them- 
selves into  fresh  forms  before  their  hrst  form  is  completed,  a 
manner  Sliakspere  sometimes  has),  Adam  breaks  into  a  wild 
cry  of  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  such  as  we  do  not  find  in 
Milton.  }f(;r(^  follows  i)art  of  tliis  scene,  iind  it  is  worth  wliile, 
i'oT  it  is  a  toucli  of  pure  art,  to  (tall  attenticjn  to  the  dark  con- 
trast now  introduced  to  p]ve's  spleiided  vision,  when  Adam  cries 
out  —  "  Seest  thou  now  Hell  ?  " 
Adam  speaks  — 

791.   "Oy  al;iK,  tlioii,  Evf,       ill  indeed  liast  tludi  marked  out 

For  (Mir.selve.s,  our  fiite  ! '       Sec'sl  tlioii  iiatn  the  swarthy  Hell, 
Grefidy  there  and  raveninR?       Now  the  roariiij;  j^rini  of  it 
MavHt  thou  hear  from  hence  !       O,  the  Heaven-realm 
How  unlike  that  llame  !  . 

HOii.      ....    Hunger  n  nds  nu'  now  and  thirst 
Hitter  in  my  hre.-wt ;       erst  <»f  both  we  were 
CareleMH  at  all  times. 

How  sh;d!       live  now       ftr  this  land  Indwell, 

If  the  win<l  <;ome  here        fnun  the  West  or  out  of  Ea>»t, 

Frum  tlie  South  or  North  '.'       Swait  upelimlis  the  eloud, 

Falls  I  he  showery  hail,       swiff  and  close  from  heaven: 

FroMt  therewith  is  faring',       fiercely  cohl  it  Ih  I 

Out  of  heaven  at  liiiieM,       hot  above  us  blazing;, 

HIinds  UH,  bri^jhl,  tin-  sun. 

HI 4.  Mul  with  us  AlmiKdity  Go<l 

Wrath  in  spirit  is  !  -         ( )  to  what  shidl  wf  become  ! 
Now  nwiy  lontr  it  ruf  me       thai  I  prayed  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
III*  the  j^'Odd  All  W  ielder.        till  He  wr<'Ui;hl  thee  here  for  me, 
From  these  limbs  of  minr  !       Now  thou'.^l  1«  <I  astray 
Me  into  the  wrath  of  (iiitl.       So  nuiy  I  re|M-nt  me  now 
Ever  and  for  ever       that  mine  eyes  have  mim-u  thee." 
Then  auain  Kv(<  spoke,       sheenesl  of  idl  women, 
liovelicst  of  wives  - 


"  You  liii'd  In         the  part  of  (ind     and  lliii>ly  Imvr  ymi  ilonr  It." 
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824.   "  Thou  mayst  it  reproach  me,       Adam,  my  beloved, 

In  these  words  of  thine  ;       yet  it  may  not  worse  repent  thee, 

Rue  thee  in  thy  mind       than  it  rueth  me  in  heart." 

Then  to  her  for  answer      Adam  spoke  again  — 

"O  if  I  could  know      the  All- Wielder' s  will, 

What  I  for  my  chastisement      must  receive  from  Him, 

Thou  should' st  never  see,  then,  anything  more  swift, — 

though  the  sea  within 
Bade  me  wade  the  God  of  Heaven,       bade  me  wend  me  hence 
In  the  flood  to  fare  —       Nor  so  fearfully  profound 
Nor  so  mighty  were  the  Ocean,       that  my  mind  should  ever 

waver  — 

Into  the  abyss  I'd  plunge,      if  I  only  might 
Work  the  will  of  God  !  " 

"  But  naked  like  this  we  may  not  stay.  Let  us  go  into  the 
covert  of  the  holt.  So  they  went  mourning  into  that  green 
wood,  and  there  they  fell  to  prayer,  and  every  morning 
begged  of  God  the  Almighty  that  He  would  not  forget  them, 
but  make  known  to  them  how  henceforward  they  should  live." 

Here  ends,  at  line  851,  Genesis  B.  Genesis  A  now  takes 
up  the  story.  The  well-known  dialogue  follows  between 
Adam,  Eve,  and  God  in  the  garden,  and  though  it  is  chiefly 
paraphrase,  yet  English  touches  enter  in,  enough  to  interest  the 
hearers  of  the  song.  At  last  the  scene  closes,  and  in  the  pity 
of  the  writer  there  is  left  for  comfort  to  these  exiles,  not  only 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  also  —  and  it  is  a  poet's  consolation 
—  "the  roof  of  Heaven  full  of  holy  stars."  "Behind  their 
steps,  with  flaming  sword,  a  holy  watcher  closed  the  Home  of 
hope  and  happiness  and  joy."  It  is  the  same  picture,  but  how 
different  in  power,  as  Milton  drew  — 

They,  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng' d  and  fiery  arms. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


" exodus" 

The  poem  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  the 
critics,  is  by  a  single  writer  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  Genesis  or  the  Daniel.  It  certainly  stands  alone,  a  com- 
plete and  united  whole.  Even  the  ej)isode  which  is  intruded 
into  the  midst  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which 
links  the  Israelites  back  to  Abraham,  is  judged  by  Wiilker 
and  others  to  be  by  the  same  writer  as  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
If  so,  he  is  less  of  an  artist  than  I  should  otherwise  think 
him.  The  episode  interrupts  the  story  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  interest,  and  is  also  excessively  dull.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  a  writer,  v/ho  has  some  sense  at  least  of  unity 
and  of  choosing  the  best  tilings  to  describe,  can  have  been  so 
duH.  I  should  rather  tliink  tliat  he  or  some  one  else  wrote 
tliis  piecre  as  a  sej)ar;ite  song  —  as  a  kind  of  exphmatory  gloss 
—  and  that  afterwards  it  was  inserted  by  a  stupid  copyist  into 
the  poem.  At  any  rate,  tliis  is  not  a  ])oem  which  lends  itself 
to  critical  disintegration.  Wo  are  spared  A,  H,  and  C,  and 
all  their  trib(».'  Tlie  tiling  is  a  whole,  and  can  be  s))()ken  of  as 
fiuf;li.  It  is  taken  uj)  with  one  event  —  with  the  Exodus  —  tlie 
beginning,  jirogress  and  close  of  which  it  records;  it  nu)ve8 
swiftly  and  itends  w»'ll.  'I'iiiim|)h  begins  it  and  triumjdi  con- 
cludes it.  In  the  midst,  is  the  trial  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
destruction  of  the  lOgypt  ians. 

Tlin  use  of  dialogut^  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  (tenrsis;  and 
whcMi  it  is  used  it  is  brief  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dc- 
H(!riptive  parts  are  lon^;.  and  elaborately  treated.  We  are  l»y  iu> 
means  so  close  to  hnman  natun*  lus  wo  are  in  t)w«  (^tnieHts.  In 
this  |)()em  thi-re  is  neither  the  simplicity  of  human  feeling  wo 
find  in  (fcnrsis  A,  nor  tin*  inttdlectual  sulitlety  which  belongs  to 
UencHis  li.     I  )cscri|»t  ion.  not  passion,  tills  the  lines;  but  tho 

'  It  liiiN  Imm'Ii  iloiif,  liiiwi'vrr,  liy  St  mlil  itixl  <  >i  Iki  s  Im  t  fc  >i  t  un  1 1 1  1  \  n.  t  '  •  aa 
tu  cuuvltuu)  uvcii  tliu  ^'laiilN  of  iiliili>t(*i;rull«tit. 
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description  is  of  a  more  careful  and  conscious  finish  than  any  in 
the  Genesis.  There  is  no  actual  battle  such  as  that  between 
Abraham  and  the  kings  of  the  East,  but  war  and  the  circum- 
stance of  war. are  a  great  pleasure  to  this  writer.  The  gather- 
ing of  hosts,  their  march,  ensigns  and  music,  their  ordering, 
their  camping,  the  appearances  and  speeches  of  the  chiefs,  are 
drawn  with  so  much  clearness  and  personal  interest  that  we  feel 
that  the  writer  had  been  an  eager  warrior.  The  real  battle  of 
the  poem  is  the  battle  of  God,  and  of  the  charging  waves  God 
wields,  with  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  a  fine  piece  of  rough 
early  work  it  is.  God  strikes,  to  let  the  water-destruction  loose, 
the  walls  of  wave  on  either  hand  "  with  an  ancient  sword."  ^  It 
is  no  battle  then  of  host  with  host,  but  of  Jehovah  Himself, 
wielding  the  elements  as  His  weapons,  with  Pharaoh.  A  great 
number  of  curious,  vigorous,  and  pictorial  expressions,  of  which 
the  sense  is  too  often  repeated,  mark  a  time  much  later  than 
the  quieter  style  of  the  earlier  Genesis;  and  the  freer  handling 
of  the  Bible  story,  as  if  the  writer  had  wholly  rejected  para- 
phrase in  order  to  compose  a  work  of  art,  is  some  proof  of  a 
later  date.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  poetry  is  not  too  forcible,  too 
much  desirous  of  effect,  too  flamboyant,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
term;  and  were  this  true  of  the  whole,  as  it  certainly  is  of  some 
parts,  it  would  be  characteristic  of  a  poetic  period  which  had 
just  taken  its  first  turn  towards  sensationalism,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  retained  a  great  deal  of  the  power  of  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  age  of  song.  There  is  also  no  sense  of  regret  or 
looking  back  in  the  poem,  such  as  we  find  in  Cynewulf's  later 
work.  Wherever  in  date  we  put  Judith,  we  may  put  the  Exodus. 
There  is  in  both  the  same  literary  audacity  and  youthful  exu- 
berance. The  Kxodu  s  opens  with  a  celebration  of  Moses  as  the 
giver  of  laws  and  as  a  leader  of  men,  beloved  of  God  and  con- 
secrated to  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  His  future  work  in 
Canaan  is  briefly  touched.  Then  we  hear  that  it  was  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  before  the  Exodus,  that  the  truth  about  crea- 
tion was  revealed  to  him ;  in  what  way  "  the  Lord,  mighty  in 
victory,  set  the  rounded  circle  of  the  earth  and  on  high  the 
firmament "  ;  and  at  this  point,  after  thirty  lines  of  brief  intro- 
duction, the  poet  sweeps  instantly  into  his  subject,  and  with  a 
fine  image  which  carries  with  it  the  central  matter  of  the  poem — 

33.  Then  in  that  old  time,       and  with  ancient  punishments,'-^ 

(Deeply)  drenched  with  death      was  the  dreadest  of  all  folk. 

1  There  is  another  rendering  of  this  which  I  mention  in  its  place. 

2  That  is,  with  drowning  —  with  the  ancient  doom  of  the  Flood. 
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First,  the  fate  of  the  first-born  is  described,  and  the  words 
used  are  full  of  interest  — 

By  the  death  of  lioard-wards       wailing  was  renewed  ; 
iSlept  the  jf)yous  sori^j^  in  hall       spoiled  of  all  its  treasure  ! 
God  had  these  man-scathers,       at  the  mid  of  night, 
Fiercely  felled  (in  death) —       heaps  of  the  first-born. 
Broken  were  tlie  V)urg-defenders  ;       far  and  wide  tlie  Bane  strode  ; 
Loathly  was  that  people-IIater  !       All  the  land  was  glof»med 
With  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;       all  the  best  were  gone  away. 
Far  and  wide  was  weeping,       world-delight  was  little, 
Locked  together  lay  the  hands       of  the  laughter-smiths  !  * 
47.  ....       Famous  was  that  day 

Over  middle-earth       when  the  multitude  went  forth. 

Tlien  follows  the  journey  to  Ethan,  through  "  many  a  narrow 
pass  and  unknown  ways,  until,  all  armed,  tliey  came  to  tlic 
dark  warriors  (the  Ethiopians),  whose  lands  were  covered 
witli  a  lielm  of  air,  and  wJiose  march-fortresses  were  on  the 
moorland."^  Below  them  lay  "the  land  of  tlie  Sun-men,  the 
l)urnt-up  city  hei,i,dits,  and  the  folk  embrowned  with  hot  coals 
of  heaven.  But  the  holy  (xod  shielded  the  folk  against  the 
dreadful  glare,  o'erspread  the  blazing  lieaven  with  a  veil,  with 
a  holy  network.''  It  drank  the  fire-Hame  up,  and  the  heroes 
were  amazcfl  ;  gluddest  of  troops  were  they.  The  o'ershading 
of  the  I)ay-Shield*  wenderl  (was  drawn  over)  the  welkin,  for 
the  God  of  wisdom  had  overtented  the  jiaihway  of  tlie  Sun 
with  a  sail,  though  the  men  saw  nothing  of  the  mast-ropes  nor 
of  the  s[)ars  of  the  sail,  nor  how  was  fastened  down  that 
greatest  of  ti(!ld-houses.  When  the  third  <Mieainpuient  brought 
comfort  to  the  folk,  all  the  army  saw  how  high  were  uplifted 
the  sacred  sails!    'Twasa  liift-wonder.  Hashing  light;  and  the 

*  TIiIh  Ih  onn  of  tl»o  «hc»rt  and  vivid  plirasos  of  fliis  writiT.  All  who  nimlo 
l.'iii(;lit*'r  Hill  witli  IihikIs  cliisiird  ill  woe;  and  tlit>  word  "  liiiiKlitcr-HiiiithN  "  Im 
{MMMiliar  to  lliis  pod,  who  ^ors  out  of  Ids  way  to  Im>  straiif;o. 

Mi  tirc/mf  ii  T/i'ir/// 1//'/,  "  iiioor-lioldiiijj  mark-iMK-losurrs."  This  rrads  likt« 
a  p*M-soiial  ri'iiii'iiiiiniiicc,  jxThaps  of  forts  on  th<>  Nort hnnihritin  hordiT. 

"  AnotliiT  of  this  |»ofl  s  fa\<Mirit)<  nit'taphors  is  that  of  a  Art.  llrw  tho 
rloud-sliit'ld  is  likti  a  wovrn  wi-h.  At  linn  'JOJ  an  army  is  irafi-nrl,  "hlan^liliT- 
unt." 

*  I  Hiip|H>sn  this  is  till'  coin  avi'  lirninniiMit  wliii'h  is  coiicflx «<il  of  nn  n  nlilrM 
hunt;  ovt^r  the  i-art h,  nndi-r  whosn  hollow  \\w  day  alddt-s.  Itiil  it  may  l>o  tht< 
Hun  llsolf,  whii  h  in  Irtdandic  poetry  is  soinrt imcs  railed  the  HliieM  of  the  Hky. 
(irein  translates  Ihirtf-Hmililrn,  "  't'ntS'i*i'U\f1vn,"  |M'rliaps  to  hrlny  it  Into  har- 
mony  witli  tho  strauKo  and,  I  think,  unUpie  metnphorof  thr  miil  whMx  follows 
I'.nt  thn  Mliield-imaL,'e  Is,  I  think,  rlylit.  I  rannoi  hut  fan«'y  from  M'Venil 
phrases  ill  the  passatje  that  the  writer  had  heard  of  the  vidurliim  xprend  omt 
the  ainphitheatre,  and  that  he  iiMetj  the  linage  of  It  here  to  express  the  inist- 
eoverin^,  till)  pillar  of  eloud.  wlileh  protected  the  UraeliteH  from  the  Ida/e  of 
the  sun.  If  this  eonjei  iiire  lie  rl^'ht.ll  evplainn  tho  ro|N<s,  tlin  m.-t^l .  and  tho 
iiii^lhty  tent  —  "  j{r»<ul«  sl  of  llelddioum*." 
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people  knew  that  the  Lord  had  come  Himself  to  mark  their 
camping  out." 

This  sail  is  the  poet's  shaping  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  which 
led  them  by  day.  "The  sail  directed  their  journey."  He 
then  describes  the  pillar  of  tire  by  night,  and  his  imagination 
pictures  its  effect  upon  the  armour  of  the  host  in  the  shadows 
of  the  night,  and  how  it  drove  away  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Israelites  that  terror  of  the  waste-land  of  which  we  have 
heard  in  Beowulf — 

111.  Brilliantly 

Stood  above  the  shooters,      sheen,  a  fiery  light ! 
Shimmered  then  the  shields,       shadows  slunk  away. 
All  abysmal  shades  of  night       scarcely  had  the  power 
Then  to  hide  their  hollow  cave,i      Heaven's  candle  blazed  (so 

bright) . 

'Twas  a  new  night-warder      who  must  of  necessity 

Watch  above  the  warriors  —       that  the  wan-gray  heath, 

Through  the  terror  of  its  waste,       through  its  tempests,  ocean-like, 

Should  not  sunder  ever,       with  a  sudden  grip,  their  souls. 

Fiery  flaming  locks       had  that  Forward-ganger  ; 

Brilliant  were  his  beams  ;       bale  and  terror  boded  he  * 

To  the  thronging  host      with  the  heat  of  flaming  fire.^ 

At  length  "the  sea-fastness  at  the  limit  of  the  land  withstood 
the  men."  There  they  rested,  while  the  "  meat-thegns  "  waited 
on  them  with  food.  "  At  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  the 
sailors  (so  the  poet  calls  them)  spread  out  the  tents  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  fourth  encampment  then,  this 
resting-place  of  the  shield-warriors,  was  by  the  Red  Sea  shore." 
While  they  rested,  "dreadful  tidings  from  inland  came  into 
their  camp.  The  loathly  foe  was  on  their  track.  Hopeless 
grew  their  heart  when  they  sighted  clear,  from  the  Southern 
ways,  Pharaoh's  fyrd  a-forward  ganging." 

I  have  translated  (page  129)  the  fine  passage  which  fol- 
lows, describing  the  coming  of  tTie  Egyptian  host  —  flags  fly- 
ing, trumpets  sounding,  the  ravens  circling  above  it,  the  wolves 

1  That  is,  the  fire-pillar  was  so  bright  that  the  deep  shadows  of  night,  flying 
to  their  cave,  where  they  sheltered  and  lived  by  day  —  a  common  conception  — 
could  scarcely  hide  it  from  the  attack  of  the  light,  or,  prevent  the  light  from 
discovering  it. 

2  This  looks  like  the  description  of  a  comet,  done  from  memory  or  from 
sight.  The  fiery  locks,  the  forward  movement  suggest  this,  and  the  boding  of 
bale-terror  is  a  part  of  the  popular  superstition  of  comets.  I  have  looked  into 
the  Chronicle.  In  678  "  a  comet  (the  Star  Cometa)  appeared  in  Aug^ust  and 
shone  like  a  sunbeam  every  morning  for  three  months."  This  then  Caedraon 
saw.  In  729  the  entry  is,  "  This  year  a  comet  appeared,  and  St.  Ecgberht  died 
at  li."  In  892  another  is  recorded:  "Some  men  say  in  English  that  it  is. a 
hairy  star,  because  a  long  radiance  streams  from  it,  sometimes  on  one,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other  side." 
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howling  on  its  skirts,  the  haughty  thegns  riding  in  the  van, 
the  king  with  his  standard  in  front  of  liis  thegns,  fastening  his 
visored  helm,  shaking  his  linked  armour.  Close  beside  him 
riding  were  his  veteran  comrades  —  hoary  wolves  of  war,  who 
greeted  the  battle,  thirsting  for  the  fray,  faithful  to  their  lord. 
The  well-known  horn  gave  order  by  its  notes  how  the  host 
should  march  along!  80  the  dusky  warriors  heavily  moved 
on,  troop  after  troop,  thousands  and  thousands  of  fighters. 
"But  in  the  camp  of  Israel  weeping  was  upraised,  an  awful 
evening  song.  Terrors  stood  round  them  and  guarded  the 
death-net,^  as  the  noise  (of  marching  hosts)  came  on  and  the 
frightful  tidings  flew."  But  he  turns  to  contrast  the  glory  of 
the  host  of  J^liaraoli  with  the  dark  fate  that  was  at  hand. 
Haughty,  batth'-brilliant  were  the  warriors,  but  their  doom 
was  already  dealt. 

The  next  part  opens  with  tlie  rousing  of  the  Israelites.  All 
niglit,  lio])cless,  they  sat  on  tlie  hill-slopes  in  gleaming  weeds 
of  war,  till  Closes  bade  the  earls  — 

216.  With  the  blare  of  brass       at  the  break  of  day 
All  the  folk  to  <father       and  the  frack  to  roiuse, 
Don  their  linked  war-coats,       dream  of  noble  deed.s, 
liear  their  blickerinj;  armour,       with  their  banners  call 
N(!arer  io  the  strand  the  s<iuadrons  !       Swiftly  then  the  watchmen 
Now  bethoufjht  them  of  the  war-cry.       Hastened  was  the  host ! 
At  the  sound  of  shawnjs,       on  the  sloping;  hills, 
Struck  their  tents  the  sailors. 

'IMie  twelve;  tribes  are  miirshallcd  under  their  leaders,  their 
numix'i'S  are  counted;  the  gray-headed  warriors  are  lelt  aside, 
"and  tin;  youths  who  could  not  yet  guard  their  bn'ast-net 
against  the  foe  under  the  rim  of  the  shield."  in»r  had  yet  I'li- 
dured  the  "boastful  jthiy  (d'  the  spe;ir."  ()ni('k  ami  eager  were 
tiniy  nil  wlien  the  pillar  ol' gleaming  cloud  showed  them  their 
way. 

Then  nprode  lh»'ir  banner, 
Brightest  this  of  beams  :       all  abocle  there,  waiting;, 
Till  the  Pointer  nf  their  path,       near  the  pourings  of  the  8ea, 
Lightening  on  the  lindt  Ms,       binkr  the  lift-enclosures.'' 

'  Th«'  piisH.'i^n  is  (>l).srurc.  I  think  it  is  tiic  port's  roacliii^  of  tlic  V.Hh  vtTM 
<if  tht)  Mill  I'liiiptrr  of  l-:xo<his  :  "  And  the  :iii;:fl  of  (iod,  \\  hich  wi-nt  bofore  tthe 
fiiMip  of  Isnicl,  riMHovi'd  and  went  lirliind  llii-ni;  and  tlit*  pillar  of  I'loiul  wmt 
from  lifforo  thi<ir  farr,  and  stood  brlnnd  Ihcin.  It  was  a  darknoss  to  the 
K^yplians."  A  terror  then  stood  rnuinl  tlii<  host  of  th«<  iHriiidltrs,  iiiid  di>fi<ndiMt 
thrir  army  —  " \\w  Hlaii^litiT-in>t."  This  )ihriisi*.  in  tlio  wrlt«<r"H  fantastic 
liii'Uiphor,  tiuiy  ini'rtti  tln>  intiTlo<-k««d  array  of  tho  army. 

^  Tills  liaiMwr  is,  I  siijiposc,  tho  eloiiil  pillar,  "tli«<  bodi«r  of  tholr  path" 
iniS-hnifii) .  It  coMD's  in  front  of  ihiMn  In  niornlntt.  Klowhi^;  lirl^lit,  ami  its* 
gleam  is  ndb  ott'd  on  tlio  lindi-n  Mlii«di|s,  as  it  hrrakH  like  tho  miu  thr«>iiK'li  tho 
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This  is  a  fine  picture,  and  the  writer  may  have  seen  that 
which  follows.  It  is  the  image  of  the  English  host-leader 
when  the  crisis  of  action  drew  near,  and  he  made  his  war- 
speech.  Then  to  the  forefront  of  the  heroes  leaped  the  war- 
cliief,  and  upheaved  his  shield ;  bade  the  folk-leaders  silence 
the  host,  that  all  might  hear.  ^Have  no  fear,'  he  cried, 
'  though  Pharaoh  bring  vast  armies  of  sworded  warriors.' " 
God  will  overthrow  them.  And  with  scorn  and  faith  he  uses, 
as  I  think,  the  same  bold  figure  that  Keats  uses  when  Lorenzo 
rides  with  the  brothers  —  "And  those  two  brothers  with  their 
murdered  man," — he  calls  the  whole  proud  Egyptian  host, 
dead  men.  "  Nor  will  ye  dread  these  dead  troops.  The  loan 
of  their  life  is  taken  from  them.  High-hearted  and  high-famed 
is  Abraham's  God,  and  His  hand  is  mighty." 

At  this  Moses  turns  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  vivid  realistic 
way  of  this  writer,  Moses,  while  he  divides  the  sea,  describes 
its  doings.    We  see,  we  almost  hear,  the  sea  retreat  — 

278.  Hearken,  look  ye  now,       most  beloved  of  folk, 

(See)  how  I  have  stricken,       I  and  this  right  hand, 

With  a  green  rod       Ocean's  deep  ! 

Up  the  surge  is  faring,       swiftly  is  it  working 

Water  to  a  fortress-wall  !       Now  the  ways  are  dry  ; 

Ashen-gray  the  army-paths,       opened  out  the  main. 

Old  profounds  of  sea ;       I  have  never  heard 

Over  all  mid-garth       men  have  fared  thereon : 

(Lo)  the  fields  of  foam,i      sea-foundations  fettered  down, 

That  from  everlasting,       on  unto  this  instant. 

Waves  have  vaulted  o'er.       (See)  the  south  wind's  swept  away 

Blowing  of  the  bath-way  ;       burst  asunder  is  the  Deep  ! 

(Now)  the  ebb's  spewed  forth  the  sand. 

295.  Now  the  Lord  has  lifted  up 

To  a  shield-like  mountain      all  the  Red  Sea-streams. 
There  ^  before  you  are  the  walls  ;       fair  are  they  uptowered  ! 
Wondrous  is  this  wave-upfaring      to  the  Welkin's  roof. 

The  march  begins,  tribe  by  tribe,  each  in  order,  with  their 
banners  and  their  devices.  "They  raised  their  white  lindens 
and  their  standards  on  the  shore.    First  went  the  fourth  tribe 

clouds  —  the  air-fortresses  —  of  the  night.  Lyft-edoras,  "air-enclosures." 
Edor  is  a  fence,  such  as  was  thrown  round  Bamboro' ;  and  becomes  that  which 
was  fenced  in,  a  town  or  a  fortress.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  the  Boder,  the 
herald  of  their  journey,  was  the  sun,  and  that  this  was  a  description  of  his 
bursting  through  the  wall  of  night-clouds  upon  the  horizon,  and  lighting  up 
the  shields  of  the  host  as  they  stand  upon  the  seashore. 

1  The  foamy  fields  here,  are  not  the  foam-covered  surface  of  the  sea,  but  the 
wide  path  laid  bare  across  the  sea  on  which  the  foam  lies  white.  For  Saelde 
saegrundas,  some  read  "  salt  sea-depths  " ;  but  it  is  not  apart  from  Teutonic 
myth  to  think  of  the  bottom-rock  of  ocean  as  riveted  to  its  place. 

2  I  have  ventured  on  this  translation  of  syndom  \)d  foreweallas. 
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and  waded  into  the  wave-stream,  o'er  the  greenish  depth.  It 
was  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eagerly  and  alone  it  led  on  that 
unknown  way.  These  u^ireared  over  their  shields,  above  the 
crowd  of  spears,  a  lion  all  of  gold.  The  greatest  of  folk  bore 
the  boldest  of  beasts.  No  insult  to  their  leader  did  they  ever 
bear  when  in  the  war  they  lifted  the  spear-wood."  In  the 
van,  they  ran  to  onset  — 

329.    Bloody  were  the  bill-tracks      and  a  rush  of  battle-strength, 

Grind  on  grind  of  visored-helms —      there  where  Judah  drove. 

After  them  went  the  sons  of  Reuben  —  "sailors  proudly  mov- 
ing, shields  these  sea-vikings  (saewicinge,  the  word  may  sug- 
gest a  date  for  the  poem)  bore  over  the  salt  marsh."  Next 
came  the  sons  of  Simeon;  "their  ensigns  waved  over  their 
spear-faring,  and  their  shafts  were  wet  with  dew.  Then  the 
rustling  murmur  of  the  day-dawn  came  to  them  over  the 
moving  of  the  ocean  ;  God's  bea(;on  ros(',  bright  shining  morn." 

At  this  moment  the  episode  of  the  descent  of  the  Israelites 
from  Noah  and  Abraham  is  introduced,  and  to  the  spoiling  of 
tlie  action  of  the  poem.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham, 
"  father  of  free-V)orn  men,"  closes  it ;  and  it  is  followed  by 
the  two  parts  wliicli  end  the  poem  —  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites  on  tlie  farther 
shore.  The  poet  has  put  all  his  fore*?  into  the  des(;ription  of 
the  Overwlielming,  l)ut  in  the  elTort  he  shows  that  he  is  not  a 
great  artist,  lie  has  not  been  abh;  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
images  that  have  occurred  to  him  the  best  fitted  to  make  tlie 
read<;r  creatf;  the  scene  for  his  own  imagination.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  introduce  the  ,catastr()i>lie  so  as  to  double  its 
h<jrror,  nor  so  to  end  it  as  to  leave  the  liorror  of  it  in  th»'  mind. 
It  is  not  done  as  i^^scliylus  lias  <lone  tlie  outbreak  of  all  tlie 
elemental  forces  on  Prometheus.  Our  writer  says  t)ver  and 
over  again  the  same;  thing  in  dilTi-rent  words,  using  tliat 
cumulative  method,  whi(!h  is  sometimes  effective,  but  wluch  is, 
of  all  metliods,  tlie  most  dangerous  an  inferior  artist  can  use. 
It  leads  him  to  violence  of  expression,  to  repetition  of  words 
and  images,  lie  tliiiiks  he  will  be  heard  for  his  much  speak- 
ing. He  is  heard,  but  he  wearies  the  hearers.  As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  and  because  thi'ie  is  also  adeta«'lied  vig<tur  and 
fury  in  some  of  the  repeated  descriptions,  with  a  lew  but 
startling  images,  I  translate  part  of  the  overwhelming  of  the 
boat  — 

440.    'I'licn  jifriurd  \\\iH  ihf  folk,       t4'rn»r  fr»»rn  Ihi'  tlnod  «i'('n*Hiiie 

Thi'Ht'  tli'i  p-Uuuhh  d  HouU  ;        oci'Uii  tlm  iilriKMl  thiMii  witli  ilrutli. 
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All  besteamed  with  blood  i       heaved  the  billows  mountain  high  ; 
Foul  gore  spat  the  sea ;       on  the  surges  clamour  rose  ; 
Full  of  weapons  was  the  water  ;       slaughter- vapour  rose. 
454.  ....  Darkened  then  against  them 

Baleful  billows'  welter  !       Never  back  did  any  one 
Of  the  host  return  to  home,       but  behind  them  Wyrd 
Wrapt  them  with  her  wave.       Where  the  ways  had  lain 
Mad  of  mood  the  sea  was  !       Drowned  the  might  (of  Egypt)  lay  I 
Then  upsurged  the  streams  ;       storm(of  cries)  went  up 
High  into  the  Heavens  —       greatest  of  host-wailings  ! 
Shrieked  aloud  the  loathly  foes,       and  above,  the  lift  grew  black : 
Blood  was  borne  along  the  flood       with  the  bodies  of  the  doomed  ! 
Shattered  were  the  shield-burgs  !  ^      This,  of  sea-deaths  greatest, 
Beat  upon  the  firmament. 


The  next  lines  repeat  the  same  picture.  A  fine  phrase 
speaks  of  the  ice-cold  sea  (once  wont  with  the  salt  waves  to 
wander  over  its  ever-during  foundation)  returning  as  a  naked 
boder  of  evil,  as  a  herald  coming  on  foot  filled  with  a  foeman's 
wrath,  to  fall  upon  the  Egyptians.  Another  describes  the 
"  blue  air  "  —  that  is,  the  dark  purple  thunder-clouds  (for  the 
sky  could  not  be  azure  "  in  this  awful  hour)  —  as  blent  with 
gouts  of  gore  ;  and  another  the  inbursting  sea  threatening 
blood-terrors  to  the  Egyptians. 

Again  and  again,  in  anxiety  to  realise  the  scene  by  repeti- 
tion, we  see  the  poet  struggling  in  vain  to  find  the  brief  w^ords 
with  which  a  great  poet  would  have  left  the  right  and  awful 
impression  on  our  mind.  Even  when  he  comes  to  the  last,  the 
real  matter,  he  fails,  yet  his  final  effort  deserves  translation  — 


481.    Rushed  all  foam  the  flood,       sank  the  fated  down, 

On  the  Lake-land  ^  tumbled  !       All  the  lift  was  troubled  ! 
Smashed,  the  strong  walls  fell,       burst  the  surges  in, 
Melted  were  the  towers  of  sea,       when  the  Mighty  smote 
Heroes  strong  as  trees  ;  *       all  that  stately  people. 

489.  ....  Wild  grew  Ocean  then. 

Up  it  soared,  and  in  it  slid  !  ^      Terrors  stood  about  them, 


1  This  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  runes  of  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  on  the  relic  in 
St.  Gudule,  and  in  the  Vision  of  the  Rood. 

2  The  sea-walls  that  sheltered  them. 

8  That  is,  the  Ocean  which  had  become  firm  as  land ;  but  there  is  another 
reading,  "  the  Lake  (the  Ocean)  road." 

■*  Wer-heam,  "  tree  of  defence,"  hence  warrior ;  but  why  not  men  like  trees, 
strong  or  tall  as  trees  ? 

5  That  is,  the  wall  of  water  on  either  side,  leaped  upwards  and  fell  inwards; 
as  a  retreating  wave  meeting  the  incoming  wave  becomes  a  leaping  ridge  of 
spires  and  then  tumbles  inwards.  Up  dteah,  on  sl^ap,  is  quite  excellent. 
Egesan  stodon,  "terrors  stood,"  is  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  phrase; 
there  were  terrors  about  them  ;  but  its  original  use  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
terrors  were  thought  of  as  personages. 
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Welled  the  death-wounds  forth  !       Fell  the  wondrous  road  i 
High  from  Heaven  down,       handiwork  of  God. 
Then  He  smote  the  flood-defences,       foamy-breasted  (walls),* 
Sea  that  sheltered  them  no  more,       with  His  sword  of  old  ; 
So  that,  by  its  dint  of  death,       slept  the  doughty  men, 
Slept  that  crowd  of  sinners  !       Fast  encompassed  there, 
Pale  as  flood,  the  war-men       fled  out  of  their  souls, 
When  the  brown  Upweltering       overwhelmed  them  all,  — 
Highest  that  of  haughty  waves  !       All  the  host  sank  deep. 

"  So  did  the  mightier  Warden  of  the  sea-flood  drown  all  the 
manhood  of  Egyi)t.  With  His  death-grip,  wrathful  and  dread- 
ful, He  decided  the  battle.  Nor  was  one  left  to  tell  through 
the  burgs  that  most  baleful  of  tales,  to  tell  to  their  women  the 
death  of  the  hoard-wards ;  sea-death  swallowed  the  mighty- 
hosts.    They  fought  against  God." 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Overthrow.  The  close  of  the  poem 
runs  on  for  seventy-four  lines.  It  tells  how  ]\Ioses,  on  the 
farther  shore,  gave  everlasting  redes  to  men ;  and  the  poet 
turns  aside  to  ])reach  a  little  scnuou  to  his  hearers  of  the  joy  of 
the  grace  of  (iod  ;  liow  liglitly  it  is  lost  by  sin,  and  how  eternal 
a  pit  is  hell;  how  near  at  hand  are  the  arcli-thieves.  old  age, 
and  early  death  ;  and  last,  the  Judgment  Day.  Tlien  Moses 
speaks  of  tli**  glory  of  (iod  tlie  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  of  tlie 
lands  anrl  honour  they  shall  win.  And  when  he  ended,  *•  tlie 
ff)]k  rejoiced,  the  trumpets  of  victory  sang,  the  banners  arose 
to  tliat  fair  sound."  Tliey  looked  on  the  sea,  and  n\\  bloody 
seemed  to  them  tlie  fonniing  wave  through  wliicli  they  liad 
moved  with  their  sarks  ol'  the  battle.  The  men  sang  of  glory, 
the  women  in  their  turn.  That  greatest  of  folk-troops  sang 
their  war  song. 

670.    Tlicn  waa  oaslly  to  hoc       many  an  Afric  maid. 

On  the  Occairs  Hlidn',       all  adunicil  with  ^^t>ld. 
684.    And  the  Sca-rHcapcd  be^tan       frnm  tlu'ir  seiiieH  to  .share, 

On  the  jelHam  of  the  waves,*       jewels,  trea«ure8  old. 

t  Wit-rAd  (rrifl),  Znubrrftrnnitr,  myn  Dh'trich.  which  I  hiiv««  ailoptod.  M'itr- 
mil,  "  the  hkI  of  puulHiiiiuMit,"  Ih  thr  other  rciidiuK;  iiiul  thin  HumiN  to  punilU'l 
what  followH. 

■^()r  Ijiko  fViniii/hnmiKi  (as  (Jrriii)  Jis  Iho  iioiiiiiiiit Im',  ami  translate;  "  TIumi 
th«  foaiiiy-hosoinnl  htiioti-  ihr  |Ii>ih|-\\ ar<ls  "  ;  .  llir  wavi's.  i  iiiiiiiit;  in  crt'sirtl 
with  foam  and  tirlvrn  \>y  the  wind,  Hnmtt'  on  thi<  walls  of  sra  wliicli  guarded 
on  idthi-r  sidr  llii'  path.  1  li<*  <>tli«<r  n^ailin^,  which  nniki's  (omI  Nlrlk«  w  Ith  Ilis 
old  Nword  till'  foaming  walls  of  sni  Is,  in  my  npinion,  not  only  th<«  niont  {mmmI- 
oal,  but  Iho  most  in  ai'i'iml  with  the  rest  of  this  |mm'|'h  work. 

•  On  f/>7fi//',  "on  tin-  Iravlny  of  i\u-  wwxrn,"  timt  l».  "  «tn  tli«»  shnrr."  Jrl- 
nam,  a  word  half  Kr<-ni-h.  half  .Hcandinavlan,  that  which  In  casi  ovrrUtanl  or. 
after  ii  wreck,  hy  mariners  nn  llu'  c«>aMl.  I  ventnre  to  u»e  It  then  for  the  sand 
which  makes  the  beach,  which  is  caMt  tip  by  the  waven. 
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Bucklers  and  breast-armour.       Justly  fell  to  them, 
Gold  and  goodly  web,      Joseph's  store  of  riches, 
Glorious  wealth  of  Warriors  ;       but  its  Wardens  i  lay 
On  the  stead  of  death,      strongest  of  all  nations. 

1  Werigend,  "the  defenders,  the  wardens;  "  hence  those  who  had,  as  mas- 
ters, kept  guard  over  the  Hebrews;  their  enslavers,  or  here,  perhaps,  their 
pursuers.  Or,  it  might  refer  back  to  the  treasures  of  the  Egyptians,  "  the 
defenders  of  these  treasures  lay  dead,"  and,  as  the  Egyptians  are  throughout 
the  poem  called  the  hoard-wards,  this  is  the  most  likely  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  "  DANIEL"  AND  "CHRIST  AND  SATAN " 

The  Daniel  follows  the  Exodus  in  the  J unian  Manuscript, 
and  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It 
is  a  long  poem  of  765  lines,  and  its  end  is  wanting.  The  writer 
wished,  1  think,  to  connect  it  with  the  Exodus,  and  there  is  an 
introduction  of  some  forty  verses  which  takes  up  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus,  and  sketches  it  as  far  as  the 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  scene.  After  that  the 
poet  paraphrases,  with  some  closeness,  and  with  much  dryness, 
those  portions  of  the  book  of  Daniel  which  have  to  do  with 
the  dreams  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  tlic  story  of  the  three  children, 
and  the  feast  of  lielsliazzar.  There  is  scarcely  any  dialogue 
to  enliven  the  story,  and  though  tlie  text  of  tlie  Hible  is  treated 
with  some  freedom,  the  freedom  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  touch 
of  imagination.  It  is  a  dreary  ])()em.  How  any  one  in  tlie 
world  can  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  Daniel  was  written 
by  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Exodus  or  tlu'  Genesis,  passes 
beli(d'.  Th(^  oi»ly  passages  which  have  any  life  are  those  which 
are  l)()rrowed  from  the  Song  of  the  Three  C'hildren  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  this,  with  olhci-  interpolations,  has  been  partly 
work<Hl  into  tlu^  Daniel  from  Ihc  Azarias  of  the  F^xeter  IUu)k.' 
I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  tlireefold  translation  — 
varied  into  threi?  (iilTercnt  as])ects  of  nature  —  of  the  phrase 
which  concerns  the  cooling  wind  which  blew  in  the  fiery  t'ur- 
nact'.  This  is  the  (me  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Daniel.  As  to  ita 
date,  some  say  that  it  was  written  after  ,Kll"ric,  others  that  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  .l-'llred.  its  inferiority  makes  us  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  a  |)in  when  it  was  written. 

it  is  anotlier  matter  wlieii  we  r.ouu*  to  tlie  second  part  of  tlie 
poems  which  pass  uikIit  the  name  of  ('ardiiHMi,  aiid  which  are 

' 'I'hi'  ti'Xt  Hupixmrs  tliiil  tlir  tlrHt  He vciil v-lh i*  litii'M  of  tlu»  Antriiit  won* 
w«trkci|  Into  till'  Ihtnii  I.  Miil  tin-  mon'  itroliji))li<  Nii|)|Hi>«ltioti  In  tiiut  tlio  Antriitt 
wiui  a  r{/'acimcnto  of  a  iMtrtlon  «»f  tlio  Ptinirl. 

.'126 
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in  a  different  and  later  handwriting  from  the  first  part.  Grein 
has  given  to  this  collection  of  psalm-like  poems  the  name  of 
Christ  and  Satan.  They  are  a  kind  of  Paradise  Regained. 
They  treat,  first,  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels ;  secondly,  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  of  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
and  the  Judgment  Day;  and  thirdly,  of  the  Temptation.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  poems  are  not  (and  the  best  German 
critics  agree  in  this)  one  poem,  but  three  fragments  of  separate 
poems.  Groschopp,  who  has  treated  of  them  in  a  distinct  work, 
considers  them  to  be  three  fragments  taken  out  of  one  united 
poem,  which  a  later  "  restorer  "  has  attempted  to  bring  into  a 
unity  of  his  own.  There  are  but  few  who  think  that  he  has 
proved  his  point.  The  great  interest  of  his  labour  lies  in  this 
—  that  his  investigation  of  the  language  of  the  poems  makes 
it  more  than  probable  that  they  are  older  than  the  rest  of 
those  contained  in  the  Junian  MS.  He  even  supposes,  from 
the  antique  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  subjects  treated  to  those  mentioned  in  Baeda's 
account  of  Caedmon's  works,  that  we  may  have  here  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Caedmon  of  Baeda.^  Wiilker  disagrees  with 
him,  and  thinks  that  Ten  Brink's  view  that  the  Christ  and 
Satan  is  later  than  Cynewulf  much  more  probable.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity,  directness,  and  rude  passion  of  the  narrative, 
make  it  likely,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  set  of  poems  is  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  book,  except,  perhaps,  some  portions  of 
Genesis.  Dialogue,  which  has  died  out  in  Exodus  and  Daniel, 
and  the  representation  of  a  situation  in  long  speeches  rather 
than  in  description,  return  upon  us  in  these  poems.^  The 
human  interest  is  thus  made  greater ;  nor  are  the  characters 
ill-sustained.  They  are,  at  least,  alive ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Satan,  whose  character,  as  painted  here,  is  more  vari- 
ous, more  the  object  of  the  writer's  pity,  more  full  of  regret 
for  all  he  has  lost,  even  for  those  he  has  led  with  him  to  ruin, 
than  the  Satan  of  Genesis  B.  The  poetry  has  a  clear  clang,  a 
sharp  descriptiveness  which  is  nearer  to  oral  than  to  written 
verse.  After  the  dreary  waste  of  Daniel  it  is  a  comfort  to 
come  upon  this  rugged,  varied  and  somewhat  primaeval  moun- 
tain side  of  song. 

1  The  first  three  parts  of  the  first  poem  on  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  as  if  they 
were  separately  made,  end  with  three  similar  hymns  of  praise.  They  are  like 
three  lays,  into  which  a  Scop  might  divide  his  one  subject,  to  be  sung  on  three 
separate  evenings ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  form  of  some  of  Caedmon's 
religious  songs.  The  others,  too,  may  be  separate  Cantatas,  within  a  general 
paraphrase  of  the  history  of  redemption. 

2  This  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  their  supposed  antiquity. 
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The  description  of  hell  has  some  new  elements  in  it,  and 
these  seem,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  this,  to 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Northern  idea  of  the  realm  of  the 
dark  death-godrless  Hel  had  begun  to  be  influenced  by  the  Chris- 
tian Hell.  If  that  conception  mingled  at  all  with  the  hell  now 
before  us,  we  miglit  V)e  able  to  suggest  a  conjectural  date  for 
this  ])oem.  The  Northern  Hdle  is  not  a  place  of  punishment 
or  tilled  with  fire,  nor  is  it  dwelt  in  by  the  evil  only.  All  go 
down  to  it  save  the  heroes  who  die  in  battle  —  even  Bryiihild 
and  Balder.  It  lies  low  down  to  the  North,  in  a  pale,  mist- 
world  (Xijlheimr) ,  covered  with  night,  very  cold,  swept  with 
winds ;  with  gates,  a  great  liall  where  the  goddess  dwells,  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  whore  dragons  and  ser])ents  lie,  and 
twelve  roaring  rivers,  gloomy  and  joyless.  Muspell  is  the  fire- 
world  in  the  Soutli,  and  no  human  beings  ever  pass  into  it. 
Various  fragments  of  this  conception  api)ear  in  the  hell  of  this 
]K)('m.  Fii-e-breathing  dragons  are  at  its  gates,  and  serpents 
swarm  in  it,  Tlien;  is  a  liall  in  it,  in  which  Satan  wanders 
like  Hel.  It  is  cold  and  dark,  and  over  it  broods  abysmal 
(doud.  Those  who  wander  in  it  are  blactk-visagcd.  These  are 
the  heathen  fragments.  Th(^  (Christian  hell — in  which  the 
nanu;  of  tlu^  goddess  was  changed  into  tiie  name  of  a  place  — 
is  made  a  realm  of  fire,  like  Musjtell,  l)ut  unlike  Musi)ell  is 
tilled  with  human  souls  as  well  as  demons.  This  ])]ace  is  vig- 
orously d(\scribed  in  these  jxxmus.  It  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
lowest  aV)yss,  "underneath  high  Nesses,"  a  new  image  in 
the  description  of  liell.  This  is  twice  repeated,  and  links  the 
cf)ncej)tion  of  the  j)lace  to  the  media'val  notion  of  the  last  pit 
of  hell.  Jielow  these,  as  if  on  their  strand,  the  liends  sonu'- 
times  assemble  and  mourn.  The  cliffs  stand  round  a  "deep, 
tossing,  and  widtering  sea  of  fire,  greedy  and  ravenous  —  a 
loatlisome  lair."  This  lieaving  and  leaping  sea  is  Hell's  fioor 
—  "an  ocean  mingled  witli  venom  and  with  venom  kindled." 
Serpents  move  in  it  and  twine  round  naked  men;  adders  and 
dragons  dwell  in  it  (in  .ImUih  licll  is  called  a  "liall  of  ser- 
l)ents");  its  wind-swept  liall  is  tilled  with  anguish.  'IMie 
devils  wander  to  and  Iro  in  it  howling  in  woe;  and  twelvi' 
miU'8  beyond  the  gates  ol  this  narrow  realm  of  liate  the  gnasii- 
ing  of  their  teeth  is  heard  in  the  abyss  of  space.  The  gat»'S 
are  huge,  dragons  sit  at  them,  an<l  t  hey  are  fast  sliut  an«l  im- 
movable, save  when  (Mirist.  comes  u|)on  them,  wIumi  tliey  are 
i)attered  d((wn  to  the  noisj^  of  thunder  at  dawn.  WIumi  Satan 
spe:iks,  lire  and  poison  tly  from  his  lips  with  his  words,  and 
llieker  through  hell,  and  he  is  as  resth'ss  in  ludl  jus  he  is  said 
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to  be  on  earth  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  very  distance  from 
Palestine  is  given.  Hell  is  100,000  miles  below  the  Mount  of 
the  Temptation.  This  is  as  definite  as  Dante.  Much  of  this 
is  freshly  imagined,  and  its  possible  nearness  to  heathen  thought 
gives  it  a  greater  interest  than  the  later  mediaeval  conceptions 
possess. 

The  first  poem,  The  Fall  of  the  Angels,  begins  with  a  praise 
of  God  as  Creator,  and  with  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Satan  into 
hell.  Then  the  Old  One  "  wails  for  his  loss  of  heaven,  and 
for  the  fiery  ruin  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  far  more  convinced 
of  his  sin  than  the  audacious  devil  of  Genesis.  "  I  may  never 
hope,"  he  cries,  "  to  have  again  the  better  home  I  lost  through 
pride."  A  new  motive  is  now  introduced.  In  the  Genesis  all 
his  companions  love  him  and  are  on  his  side.  Here  they  re- 
proach and  scorn  him.  "  With  lying  words  thou  hast  deceived 
us  ;  God  thou  wast ;  thyself  wast  the  Creator —  so  thou  saidst ; 
a  wretched  robber  art  thou  now,  fast  bound  in  bands  of  fire." 
Another  curious  phrase  is  the  following,  where  we  meet  with 
the  Son  of  the  devil,  as  if  in  heaven  he  had  imitated  God  and 
sent  his  son  forth  as  master.  "  Full  surely  thou  saidst  that 
thy  son  was  the  creator  of  man ;  all  the  greater  are  now  thy 
pains."  Again  Satan  takes  up  his  complaint,  and  repeats  in 
different  phrases  the  same  motive — regret  for  heaven,  hopeless- 
ness of  return,  the  present  horrors  of  hell.  A  third  time  he 
takes  up  the  same  cry ;  and  then  a  fourth  time,  the  words  flying 
from  him  in  sparks  likest  to  poison,  he  bursts  out  into  a  pas- 
sionate agony  of  vain  repentance  — 

164.  0  thou  Helm  of  banded  hosts  !      0  high  glory  of  the  Lord  ! 
0  thou  might  of  the  great  Maker  !       O  thou  Middle-Earth  ! 
O  thou  dazzling  day-light !       0  delight  of  God  ! 
O  ye  angel  hosts  !       0  thou  upper  Heaven  ! 
O  that  I  am  all  bereft      of  the  Everlasting  Joy  ! 
That  I  may  not  with  my  hands      reach  unto  the  Heaven, 
Never  with  these  eyes  of  mine      upwards  look  again  ; 
Even  with  mine  ears       ever  hear  again 
Sounding  clear  the  clang      of  the  clarions  of  God. 

"  Woe  and  torment,  exile  must  I  bear,  wander  a  wide  wan- 
dering in  wretchedness  and  care,  for  I  strove  to  drive  from  His 
throne  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This  is  the  first  song  in  the  poem, 
and  it  ends  with  an  outburst  on  the  poet's  part  of  warning  to 
men,  and  of  a  prophecy  of  the  joy  of  heaven. 

The  second  song  of  the  poem  begins  at  line  225,  and  is  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  save  for  the  expression  of  Satan's  vague 
hope  of  God  giving  him  back  his  seat  in  heaven  j  and  it  ends 
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as  before  with  a  religious  psalm  of  the  poet's.  A  third  song 
begins  to  the  same  motive  at  line  316,  and  the  whole  poem 
ends  with  another  hymn  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  at  line  36.5. 
These  three  songs  are  like  three  lyrical  poems  sung  at  differ- 
ent times  to  the  same  theme,  and  placed  in  the  manuscript  one 
after  the  other. 

The  second  complete  poem  of  this  part  of  the  Junian  Caed- 
mon  is  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  begins  at  line  366.  It  is 
a  subject,  as  I  have  said,  which  always  attracts  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  treatment  of  it.  some  things  are  novel  and  inter- 
esting, and  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and  more  sim})le  time 
than  that  in  which  the  separate  poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  on 
the  Descent  into  Hell  was  written.  Sjjceches  rather  than 
dialogue  fill  it,  and  its  scenery  is  vivid  and  well  arranged. 

It  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  into  hell,  and 
then  breaks  abruptly  into  the  subject.  Anguish  came  on  hell, 
thundercrash  before  the  Judge,  as  he  bowed  and  shattered  the 
gate  of  hell,  but  joy  was  in  the  heart  of  men  (that  is,  of  the 
good  spirits  in  prison)  when  they  saw  the  Saviour.  But  full 
of  horror  were  the  fiends,  wailing  far  and  wide  through  the 
windy  hall.  ''Terril)le  is  this,  since  the  Storm  has  conu'  to  us, 
tlie  Hero  witli  his  following,  the  Lord  of  Angels.  Before  him 
shines  a  lovelier  light  tlian  we  have  ever  seen,  since  we  were 
()n  liigh  among  the  Angels.  So  will  now  our  ])ains  be  deej)er." 
Then  —  for  now  the  po<;t  repeats  liis  motive  in  order  to  intro- 
duc(i  the  siHM'ch  of  Lve,  —  then  caiiie  the  Ang(d-cry,  loud  thunder 
at  the  break  of  day.  The  Lord  had  overcome  liis  foes  —  war- 
feud  was  open  on  that  morning,  when  he  came  to  lead  forth 
the  (thosen  souls  of  Adam's  race.  Vet  Kve  could  not  look 
u|)on  tlic  glow  of  joy  till  she  had  spoken,  and  her  speech  oci'u- 
j)ies  nearly  forty  lines.  It  may  mark  the  early  origin  of  the 
poem,  that  the  important  jilace  among  the  souls  in  Hades  is 
given  to  a  woman.  She  tells  the  story  wvW  ;  she  makes  pi<'ture 
after  j)icture  of  liell  before  tlie  Saviour's  coming.  He  listens 
courteously  to  tlie  md.  She  begins  with  the  story  of  their 
fall,  sjH'aking  for  Adam  and  herself.  "Our  guilt  was  bitterly 
reconi|n'nsed  ;  thousamls  of  winters  iiave  we  wandercil  in  this 
hot  lndl,  (ln»adfully  l)urning.  Wwt  now,  I  l»eseech  thee,  Trineo 
of  Heaven,  that  I  with  all  my  kinsfolk  may  go  up  from  hence. 
Thiec  iMghts  ago  came  a  servant  <d  the  Savioiir  (this  is  .hulas) 
home  to  ludl.  l"'ast  is  he  now  in  iirison,  yet  he  told  us  that 
( lod  Himself  wouhl  eidightcn  this  lioum*  of  hidl.  our  dwellijig." 
Then,  from  this  lia|)py  invention  of  .liidas.  his  message  and  his 
late,  she  turns  to  des<'rilN>  how  the  news  was  rct-eivcd  by  all 
the  Old  Testament  saints  waiting  in  hell. 
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432.  Then  uplifted  each  himself,       on  his  arm  he  set  himself, 
On  his  hands  he  leant.       Though  the  hellish  Horror 
Full  of  awfulness  appeared,       yet  was  every  one 
Midst  their  pains  delighted,       since  the  Prince  of  men 
Willed  their  home  to  seek,       help  to  bring  to  them. 

Then  she  reached  out  her  hands  and  besought  the  King  of 
Heaven  through  the  office  of  Mary.  "Thou  wert  in  truth,  0 
my  beloved  Lord,  born  into  the  world  of  my  daughter,  now  it 
is  plain  that  thou  art  God." 

She  ended,  and  Christ,  driving  the  fiends  deeper  into  hell, 
took  upwards  with  him  all  the  host  of  the  redeemed.  *'That 
was  fair  indeed,  when  they  came  to  their  fatherland,  and  with 
them  the  Eternal  to  his  glorious  burg.  Holy  prophets  put 
forth  their  hands  and  lifted  them  into  home,"  and  they  sat 
down  to  feast.  Then,  as  in  an  assembly  of  English  nobles, 
Christ  rose  and  made  his  speech  to  them  —  and  the  phrase 
with  which  he  begins  recalls  the  Witan:  "Wise  spirits"  he 
says,  and  in  his  turn  he  gives  another  account  of  the  fall  and 
of  its  punishment  :  "  0  'twas  woe  to  me,"  he  cries,  "  that  the 
work  of  my  hands  should  endure  the  chain  of  the  prison-house. 
Then  I  came  on  earth  and  died.  Well  it  was  for  you  that  the 
warriors  pierced  me  with  spears  upon  the  gallows  tree."  So 
spake  the  Ward  of  Glory  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  poem  turns  then  to  describe  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  and  each  fragment 
closes  with  a  separate  outbreak  of  religious  warning  and  joy. 
As  in  the  previous  part,  this  similar  ending  suggests  that  these 
were  each  isolated  songs,  here  collected  and  placed  together  by 
a  later  editor.    There  is  nothing  in  them  of  any  special  worth. 

At  line  665,  another  fragment  of  a  separate  poem,  inserted 
out  of  its  historical  place,  relates  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Temptation.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  mocking  speech  of 
Christ  when  he  repels  the  tempter  on  the  mountain,  such  a 
speech  as  an  English  warrior  might  have  made  to  his  foe : 
"  Go,  accursed,  to  the  den  of  punishment,  but  I  bid  thee  take 
no  jot  of  hope  to  the  burghers  of  Hell ;  but  promise  them 
the  deepest  of  all  sorrows ;  go  down,  and  know  how  far  and 
wide  away  is  dreary  Hell.  Measure  it  with  thine  hands,  and 
grip  against  its  bottom.  Go,  till  thou  knowest  all  the  round 
of  it ;  from  above  to  the  abyss  measure  how  broad  is  the  black 
mist  of  it.  Then  wilt  thou  understand  that  thou  lightest 
against  God.  Go  with  speed,  and  before  two  hours  are  passed, 
thou  shalt  have  measured  thine  allotted  house  !  " 

So  he  fell  down  to  dreadful  pains  —  down  towards  hell,  and 
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first  he  measured  with  his  hands  the  torment  and  the  woe, 
and  then  (as  he  descended)  the  lurid  flame  smote  u})wards 
and  against  him,  and  then  he  saw  the  captives  lie  below  him 
in  hell,  and  then  the  howl  of  tlie  demons  reached  his  ear  when 
they  saw  the  unholy  one  return,  and  then  he  on  the  bottom 
stood.  And  when  he  was  there  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  hell 
door  from  the  place  where  he  liad  been  was  100,000  miles  by 
measure.  And  he  looked  round  on  the  gliastly  place,  and 
there  rose  a  sliriek  from  all  the  lost,  and  tliey  cried  aloud  to 
the  Lord  of  their  kingdom  — 

733.  There  !  be  ever  thou  in  evil !       Erst  thou  wouldst  not  good. 

With  this  fine  passage  close  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  of 
Caedmon.  Whatever  their  several  dates  be,  they  are  a  noble 
beginning  to  English  song.  Whoever  be  their  several  writers, 
they  owe  their  impulse  to  tlie  man  who  on  that  night  took 
care  of  the  cattle  in  the  monastery  of  Mild.  Honour  from  all 
the  English  race,  from  all  the  jjoets,  greatest  of  tlie  English 
race,  is  tlue  to  his  name.  He  was  the  first  (and  I  borrow  some 
of  Ebert's  i)liras»*s)  who,  like  a  Scop  singing  heroic  tales,  sang 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  tales  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  tli(^  subject-matters  of  ('liristianity.  He  sliowed 
liow  this  new  material  might  be  assimilated  by  the  genius  of 
the  jx'oph;.  He  made  th(^  bridge  which  led  to  tlie  artistic 
poetry  which  begins,  after  him,  to  handle  the  same  subjects. 
The  old  singers  of  heathendom,  crossing  it,  bei-anie  the  new 
singers  of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  XX 


" Judith"  and  other  caedmonian  poems 

The  followers  of  Caedmon  were  many,  Baeda  says,  and  the 
phrase  proves  that  there  was  a  number  of  ^Northumbrian  poems 
on  Christian  subjects  at  the  time  of  Baeda's  death  in  735. 
Some  of  these  poets  adopted,  no  doubt,  Caedmon's  method, 
which  may  have  been  hymnic,  and  among  them  there  were 
simple  paraphrasers  of  the  Sacred  Books,  men  who  sang  only 
for  the  monastery  and  not  for  the  mead-hall.  But  there  were 
others,  as  we  see  plainly  from  the  Exodus,  who,  while  they  fol- 
lowed him,  passed  far  beyond  simple  narration.  They  con- 
ceived their  subject  in  somewhat  of  a  Saga  fashion,  and  recited 
their  work  to  please  the  warriors,  the  king,  the  thegns,  and 
the  freemen  as  they  sat  in  the  hall  at  the  mead.  The  reli- 
gious element  is  of  course  introduced,  and  the  poem,  half  war, 
half  religion,  touching  heathendom  with  one  hand  and  Chris- 
tianity with  the  other,  equally  excited  and  instructed  the 
feasters. 

Of  this  type  is  the  Judith:  a  poem  of  the  cycle  of  Caedmon, 
written,  it  is  most  likely,  in  Northumbria,  and  which  we  may 
perhaps  roughly  date  at  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Had  this  long  and  important  piece  of  work  been  by 
Caedmon,  as  some  have  said,  it  would  not,  I  think,  have  been 
omitted  from  Baeda's  catalogue  of  the  poet's  work,  nor  passed 
over  without  a  distinct  reference,  among  the  plui'imae  sacrae 
scripturae  historiae  which  he  ascribes  to  Caedmon.  Moreover, 
the  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast,  its  unity  of  story  which 
can  be  discerned  even  in  the  portion  left  to  us,  its  careful  com- 
position and  its  rhythmical  changes  ^  bear  witness  to  a  time 

1  The  writer  of  Judith,  like  the  writer  of  Genesis  B,  has  frequent  recourse 
to  those  long  swelling  lines  when  he  is  excited,  which,  while  retaining  the  three 
alliterative  stresses  — two  in  the  first  half  of  the  line,  one  in  the  second  ;  some- 
times only  one  in  the  first  half  —  allowed  the  poet  to  insert  at  the  beginning  of 
each  half  line  as  many  unaccented  syllables  as  he  chose.  Hence  the  third 
letter-stress  is  almost  always  on  the  last  word  but  one  of  the  line. 
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when  poetry  had  added  to  its  early  simplicity  a  more  artistic 
method,  such  as,  for  example,  we  find  in  the  Exodus. 

The  same  uncertainty  as  to  date  which  l)elongs  to  the 
greater  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  belongs  also  to  Judith. 
The  dates  given  by  well-known  scholars  range  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  seventh  to  tiie  tentli  (century.  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  have  no  clear  criterion  in  our  hands. 
The  various  conjectures  will  be  found  drawn  together,  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  poem  itself,  in  a  book  written  by 
Mr.  Cook,  who  puts  forward  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Judith.^  Jie  thinks  it  was  com- 
posed in  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  fui-y 
of  the  Northmen,  and  dedicated  to  eJudith,  tlie  stepmotlior  of 
Alfred,  the  great-granddaugliter  of  Charles  the  Crreat,  whom, 
in  her  charming  youth,  yKthelwulf  brouglit  to  England  as 
his  wife  in  the  year  85G.  Her  name,  her  joyous  reception 
by  the  people  and  her  beauty  suggested  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  have  been  written  by  Swithhun,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  yEthelwulf  s  friend  and  teacher.  The  arguments 
by  which  he  strengthens  this  theory  deserve  consideration, 
but  the  f)oem  still  remains  for  me  a  Northumbrian  ])oem  of 
the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  eightli  (M-ntury;  after 
Baeda's  death,  and  before  tlie  times  of  anarchy  aixl  decay. 
Thf^re  is  no  m«'lanch<)ly  note  in  the  poem.  It  exists  «>nly  in  a 
single  manuscri|)t,  the  same  in  which  the  Betuvitlf  has  Iummi 
handed  down  to  us.  Tin;  sevt^ral  parts  of  the  poem  are  headrd 
witli  numbers,  and  we  possess  fourteen  lines  of  section  ix., 
arid  tiie  whole  of  sections  x.  xi.  xii.  These  tog«'th»'r  re;ich  to 
.'i.")!)  lines.  TIk;  otiu^r  books  an?  lost  —  that  is,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  poem.  It  was  then  an  important  piece  of  about 
MOO  lines  in  all,  and  I  say  again  that  had  a  |»oem  of  this  length 
and  power  been  in  existence  while  Bae(la  was  alive,  he  would 
prol)ai)ly  have  mentioned  it  when  he  sjioke  ol"  the  followers  of 
Caedmoii,  or  as  (laedmon's  own,  had  ('aedmon  writt»»n  it. 

The  tenth  book  begins  with  a  vigorous  description  of  a 
great  drinking  feast  given  by  I lohtl'ernes  which  lasts  tho 
whole  day  till  all  the  ('M|>lains  are  lurionsly  drunk.  .Vs  to 
Holofernes,  he  Hflenis  to  l»e  diiiwn  direct  from  some  English 
chief,  well  known  for  ilrinking  prowess.  "  He  lauglu'd  and 
shouted  and  raged  so  tliat  all  iiis  folk  heard  far  away  how  the 
stark-minded  stormed  an<l  yelled,  iull  of  fierce  mirth  and  mad 
with  mead.'*     lie  bids  .ludith  be  led  tu  his  tent.     A  goId«*n 

>  Judith.  AUtort  H.  C<Mik,  l'n>fi'HHor  of  KukIImIi  |jiii^uaj{(f  and  Huraturr  in 
tiin  UnlvorNlty  of  ('allfurulu.    U(»ntoii,  Hi  uili  .iiul  Cu. 
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fly-net  hangs  between  his  bed  and  the  drinking  chamber,  so 
that  he  could  see  the  guests,  but  they  might  not  look  on  him. 
Drunk,  he  fell  on  his  bed,  and  Judith  steps  forth,  with  plaited 
tresses.  And  she  held  a  sharp  sword,  hardened  by  the  storms 
{scurum)  of  battle,  "  drew  it  from  the  sheath,  and  called  on  the 
Ward  of  Heaven  —  God  the  creator,  spirit  of  consolation." 
The  prayer  is  nobly  wrought,  brief  and  forceful,  full  of  pas- 
sion—  passion  for  her  country  and  her  God,  passion  of  the 
woman  brought  so  near  to  shame.  "  Let  me  hew  down,"  it 
ends,  "  this  lord  of  murder !  Venge  thou,  0  God,  that  which 
is  so  angry  in  me,  the  burning  in  my  heart."  The  slaughter  is 
then  carefully  described.  Her  cleverness,  as  she  seizes  the 
heathen  by  the  hair  and  fits  him  for  the  blow ;  her  strength, 
as  she  drives  the  glittering  sword  half  through  his  throat,  and 
then  again  smites  the  heathen  dog,  half  dead,  till  his  head 
rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  are  as  vigorously  hewn  into  the  verse 
as  the  sword  into  Holof ernes.  "There  lay  the  foul  carcase,  but 
the  spirit  turned  to  go  to  the  deep  abyss,  and  was  battened 
down,  with  pangs,  with  worms  enwound  in  that  snake-hall." 

Book  xi.  then  takes  Judith  and  her  "  pale-cheeked  maid," 
with  the  head  in  their  bag,  out  of  the  sleeping  camp,  till  they 
see  the  "shining  walls  of  fair  Bethulia.  There  sat  on  the 
ramparts  the  burghers,  watching,  and  Judith  called  to  them, 
and  the  folk  ran  to  the  gate,  men  with  women,  crowding 
together;  stormed  and  raced,  old  and  young  in  thousands,  to 
meet  the  divine  maid."  She  bids  her  girl  unwrap  the  bloody 
head,  and  Joan  of  Arc  could  not  have  made  a  more  impas- 
sioned, a  more  warlike  speech  — 

177.  Clearly  may  ye  now,       conquering  heroes  strong  ; 

0  ye  leaders  of  the  people,  (looking)  stare  upon  the  head 
Of  this  heathen  lord  of  fight,  of  this  loathliest  (of  men), 
Holofernes,       now  unliving, 

Who  of  all  men  made       most  of  murderous  woes  for  us  ! 
185.  ....  By  the  help  of  God 

1  have  wrenched  his  life  away.       Now  will  I  bid  each  of  you 
Each  burg-dweller  to  the  battle. 

189.  Fit  ye  for  the  fighting  !       When  the  God  of  first  beginnings, 
Merciful  and  monarch,i       eastward  makes  arise 
Bright  the  blaze  of  day,       bear  your  lindens  forward  then, 
Shield-board  sheltering  your  breast,       byrnies  for  your  raiment, 
Helmets  all  a-shining,       midst  that  horde  of  scathers  ; 
Felling  the  folk-leaders       with  the  flashing  swords. 
Chieftains  cursed  for  death  !       (Courage  !)  ail  your  foes 
To  the  death  are  doomed  !       Ye  shall  have  dominion, 

1  Ar/aesi  cyning,  "  glorious  king  " ;  but  ar  has  also  the  sense  of  compassion. 
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Gain  a  glory  in  the  battle  ;       as  the  greatest  Lord 
Hath  a  handsel  given      through  mine  hand  to  you. 

Then  the  host  of  swift  ones  sj^eedily  was  readied ;  all  the 
warriors  bold  as  kings,  all  the  comrades,  bore  their  victory 
banners,  fared  into  the  tight ;  forward  in  right  line  they 
moved ;  all  the  heroes  under  helm  from  the  holy  burg  at  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  Din  there  was  of  shields,  loud  they  rang; 
and  the  gaunt  wolf  of  the  weald  rejoiced,  and  the  black  raven, 
greedy  of  slaughter.  Well  they  knew  both  of  them  that  the 
heroes  thought  to  count  out  death  to  the  doomed ;  ^  and  u])()n 
their  track  flew  the  Earn,  hungry  for  its  fodder ;  all  its 
feathers  dewy ;  dusky  was  its  sallow  coat ;  horny -nebbed,  he 
sang  his  battle-song.  Swiftly  stepped  the  chiefs  of  battle  to 
the  field  of  carnage,  with  the  hollow  lindens  sheltered.  .  .  . 
Then  they  let,  with  valiancy,  showers  of  their  arrows  fly, 
adders  of  the  battle  from  their  bcnvs  of  horn,  hard-headetl 
bolts.  Loudly  stormed  the  warriors  fierce,  and  their  spears 
they  sent,  right  into  the  host  of  hard  ones.  ...  So  the  He- 
brews showed  their  foes  what  the  sword-swing  was. 

By  this  time  the  Assyrian  host  is  roused,  and  Book  xii. 
relates  how  the  messengers  came  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
host  to  the  chief  thegns,  and  how  tliey  roused  the  standard- 
bearing  warrior;  and  how  they  took  counsel  whetln'r  tlicv 
dared  to  wake  Jlolofernes.  Too  much  at  this  crisis  is  made 
of  this  poor  motive.  They  gather  round  their  lord's  tent. 
No  nois<'  awakens  liini.  At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  n'st 
breaks  in,  and  lo !  j)ale  lay  his  gold-giver  on  the  bed,  robbed 
of  life.  "Here  lies,"  he  cries,  "headless,  hewn  down  by 
sword,  onr  Upholder."  All  their  weajions  fall  ;  tliey  fly  ; 
behind  tiiem  urges  a  mighty  folk;  the  Hebrew  lu-roes  '*  hew 
a  path  with  swords  tliroiigli  the  press,  thirsty  tor  the  onset 
of  the  spear."  So  lell  in  (hist  tlie  noliles  of  Assyria,  left 
to  "the  will  of  the  wolves,  l'od(h'r  for  the  fowls  of  shiughter." 
Then  is  told  the  gathering  of  tin-  sj)oih  "  I'roiid,  with  phiiteil 
locks,  the  Hebrews  l)ronght  precious  treasures  to  I5ethulia's 
shining  burg  —  helms  Mud  hip-seaxes,  bright-gray  byrnies,  and 
panoplies  of  warriors  inlaid  witli  gohl.  And  to  ,)  udith,  wise 
and  lair  of  fae«',  they  gave  the  sword  ;ind  bloody  iielui,  an»i 
eko  the  liuge  byrnie  of  Holofern«'s  all  with  ml  gold  em- 
bossed, and  liis  arudets  .md  bright  gems,  l-'or  ;ill  this  slu» 
said  j»raise  to  tlu!  I^urd  of  evi-rv  lolk."  'I'hen  the  poem  make*; 
a  fair  ending,  tender  and  gracious  and  tiuiclHMl  with  that 

'  Ur,  |t»Tli;i|iN.  "  to  furnisli  fur  tln'in  tln<lr  till  un  ilio  ilnoiiiiHi." 
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love  of  nature  which  we  have  so  often  found  among  the 
English. 

347.  To  the  Lord  beloved,  for  this, 

Glory  be  for  widening  ages  !       Wind  and  lift  He  shaped  of  old, 
Sky  above  and  spacious  earth,       every  one  of  the  wild  streams, 
And  the  Other's  jubilation  —      through  His  own  delightfulness. 

Judith  is  a  good,  ringing  piece  of  English  verse,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  place  it  in  the  highest  rank.  It 
lacks  imagination,  and  its  finest  passages  are  somewhat  con- 
ventional. A  man,  whom  we  should  call  to-day  a  cultivated 
man,  wrote  it.  Its  form  and  arrangement  are  therefore  good  ; 
its  metre  and  language  are  excellent,  but  the  creative  spirit  of 
J  poetry  does  not  often  say,  as  the  poem  moves  on,  "  Let  there 
be  light ! "  Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  poetry 
of  the  time  before  Alfred  with  that  of  the  age  which  fol- 
lowed him,  we  may  understand  the  vast  difference  between 
them  by  reading  the  Homily  of  ^Ifric  on  Judith.  That  homily 
is  in  a  loose  alliterative  verse.  If  our  Judith  touches  a  prosaic 
note  now  and  again,  so  that  we  are  jarred,  yElfric's  verse-hom- 
ily is  nothing  but  prose.  It  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  date  of  Judith  lies  in  the  tenth  centurv. 

There  still  remains  to  complete  this  account  of  the  Caedmon 
cycle  of  poems  the  runes  upon  the  Cross  of  Ruthwell  in 
Annandale,  the  dying  song  of  Baeda,  and  the  short  verse 
quoted  in  the  letters  of  Winfrid.^  Of  the  separate  Azarias  I 
have  already  said  enough. 

1  The  verse  in  the  letters  of  Winfrid  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  It  is 
quoted  in  a  letter,  not  from  Boniface  himself,  but  from  a  mouk,  and  I  give 
Kemble's  account  of  it  below.    At  least  it  is  dated. 

"  On  passing  some  time  lately  with  my  friend.  Professor  Schmeller  of 
Munich,  my  attention  was  called  by  him  to  an  ancient  Saxon  proverb  quoted 
in  an  epistle  of  St.  Boniface,  which  he  had  read  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Pertz'  The- 
saurus, just  published.   As  it  stood  in  Pertz,  it  ran  thus  — 

"  Oft  daed  later  domae  for  eldit  si  gi  sitha  gahuum  suuylt  it  Hana. 

"  A  very  old  MS.  copy  of  the  same  epistle  in  the  Munich  library,  and  like 
that  from  which  Pertz  printed,  written  in  Germany,  gave  the  same,  as  follows  — 

"  Oft  daed  latadom  aefor  eldit  si  gisitha  gahuuem  suuylt  it  ^jiana. 

"  On  translating  this  from  its  half-German,  half-Northumbrian  dialect,  into 
good  plain  West  Saxon  (Anglo-Saxon),  I  arranged  the  lines  as  follows  — 

"  Oft  daedlata 
dome  forylde^ 
sigesiSa  gehwaem: 
swylte'S  ^y  ana. 

"  *  Oft  doth  the  dilatory  man  with  justice  lose  by  his  delay  in  every  success- 
ful undertaking:  therefore  he  dieth  lonely.'    As  this  was  written  by  Boniface, 
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The  Runes  have  been  attributed  to  Caedmon,  and  the  Cross 
to  the  seventh  century  ;  and  Stephens  translated  the  runic 
inscription  on  the  top  of  the  Cross  as  "Caedmon  me  fawed," 
that  is,  Caedmon  had,  he  thought,  himself  made  the  verses  on 
the  Cross. ^  But  the  Cross,  so  far  as  its  make  goes,  might 
have  been  set  up  during  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century ;  and  as  to  the  Runes  —  there  were  runes 
carved  on  stones  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     Neither  the 


or  to  call  him  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  name,  Winfri  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Saxon  poetry  on  record.  It  shares 
tlie  character  of  the  Saxon  proverbs  generally ;  viz.  tliat  of  a  solemn  gnomic 
saying,  treasured  probably  as  a  wise  rule  of  life.  WinfricN  quotes  it  as  well 
known,  and  tlierefore  as  earlier  than  his  own  jjeriod.  On  this  account  it  may 
perhaps  be  placed  l)y  the  side  of  the  verses  cited  by  liaeihi  in  his  last  moments. 
.  .  ."  — J.  M.  K«;mble,  in  the  (Jentlenicui's  Ma;/azi>u',  1(S;K),  .June,  p.  (ill. 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  in.scriber  to(»k  sonje  phrases  out  of  a  poem  of  Caed- 
mon's  which  had  been  worked  over  afterwards  by  anotlier  writer,  perhaps  by 
(Jynewulf  ;  and  meant  Ity  liis  inscription,  "  These  lines  are  by  Caedmon."  But 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  Caedmon,  which,  odd  as  it  is,  may  have  l)ecome  a 
Northumbrian  name,  is  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  ("ross.  On  tlie  .\Mglo- 
Saxon  Cross  at  Brussels  the  maker's  nam(!  is  written  :  "  /intfinntl  me  worhte." 
1  place  the  translation  of  the  Kutliwell  Kuues  side  by  side  with  their  parallels 
from  the  Dream  — 


Ruthwell  Cross. 
geredae  hiiiae  god  almechttig 
t>a  he  wald(;  on  galgu  gistiga 
modig  fore  allae  men 
6ug 

r>.  ic  riicnae  kyninge  44. 
heafiinaes  blafard 
haelda  ic  n'l  darstae 
bismaeradu  ungcet  men  ba  act  gadru 
ic  iixirs  bloili  bistemid 
bigot*' /i  o/ 


Dream  of  Cross. 

39.  Ongyrede  bine  |)a  geong  haele'5 
(l-aet  waes  god  aelmibtig) 
Strang  and  sti.Nmod  ;  gestah  he  on 

gealgan  lieanne 
modig  on  manigra  gesyhNe.    .    .  . 


Kod  waes  i( 

cyning 
beofona  blaford, 

dorste. 


araered:  aiiof  ic  ri«'ne 
livldaii  me 


ne 


Bysmeretlon  iiie  uiic  Imtii  aetgae- 
dere.  Kali  ic  waes  mid  blode 
beslemed 

Ix'goten  of  |>aes  gumuii  sithin.  .  .  . 


Crist  waes  on  rodl  6<». 

hwej.rae  ).er  fusao 

fearran  cwomu 

a«)|>|>ilae  til  annm 

ic  |>aet  al  \>f/ii  iihl 

Han-  Ic  waes  nii)>  Horgn;/i  gi(/ra(<y/d 

hriag 

mi|>  Nt reltini  giwundaed  (\'2 
alegdiiii  biae  binae  limwaerit^nae 
KiHto«ldiin  bini  <n  (      //ciieN  /n<nf(/(Mn 
othuaMduri  blur  per  Ufti/un 


('rist  waes  on  r«Mb>. 


Hwae.Nere  J>aer  fuse  feorran 
cwtiman 

To  |>am  at'iVlingu  :  ic  |>H(>t  eall 
bulieold. 

Sure  ic  wae.H  mbi  .n<>ri/utn  ge»ln«fe«J. 
bnag  ic  liwactNrt*  |>um  NrcKurn 
to  liandf. 

Kail  ic  waes  mid 

Htraelum  forwundtNl. 
Aledoii      bio     ^aer  llmwrrikjno, 

gi'Mtodon     him    net     bin  llc«*N 

lieafdur/t  ; 
briieoldon  Ide  )>at*r  h<<ofcnoi  drj* 

bten.  .   .  . 
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stone  nor  its  writing  then  say  anything  certain  concerning  the 
age  of  the  inscription.  Kemble  and  Dietrich,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  altogether  the  view  that  the  runic  verses  are  by 
Caedmon.  Kemble  translated  them.  The  inscription,  he  says, 
is  in  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  and  in  the  dialect  which 
was  spoken  in  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
and  he  finds  their  original  in  several  passages  in  the  Dream  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  passages  which  I  have  placed  opposite  to  their 
runic  resemblances  on  p.  144.  That  Dream  has  been  allotted 
to  Cynewulf  by  Dietrich  and  many  others ;  and  it  is  argued 
then  that  the  lines  on  the  Cross  are  Cynewulf's,  and  that  the 
Cross  is  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  But 
it  is  a  further  question  whether  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Dream  of 
the  Rood,  and  if  he  did  not,  we  cannot  for  certain  say  that  the 
Runes  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  are  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  matter  then  is  open  to  debate ;  and  if, 
as  I  think,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood  contains  an  old  poem  worked 
up  by  Cynewulf,  and  if  the  lines  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  belong 
to  this  old  poem,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  lines  were  written 
by  Caedmon  himself,  or  by  some  one  of  his  school.  Whoever 
wrote  this  poem,  it  became  famous,  and  certain  passages  in  it 
were  used  for  inscriptions  on  crosses  and  relics.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  that  we  find  lines  quoted  from  it.  It 
seems  to  have  supplied  some  words,  or  at  least  some  suggestion 
for  an  inscription  which  has  been  found  on  a  reliquary  of  the 
true  cross  in  the  treasure  chamber  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
the  latest  history  and  criticism  of  which  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Logeman  of  Utrecht  University.^  This  inscription  exists 
on  a  thin  plate  of  silver  which  ran  round  the  reliquary  ;  and 
here  is  Logeman's  arrangement  of  it.  It  is  not  in  runes  but 
in  Roman  letters,  and  is  probably  of  the  tenth  century.  "  Rod 
is  min  nama  geo  ic  ricne  cyning  haer^  hyfigynde  Node  bestemed.^ 
Thas  rode  het  ^thlmaer  wyrican  J  Adhehvold  hys  herotho ; 
Criste  to  lofe,  for  ^Ifrices  saule  hyra  berothorJ'  —  "Rood  is 
my  name ;  long  ago  I  bore  a  goodly  king ;  trembling,  dripping 
with  blood,  ^thlmaer  bade  work  this  rood,  and  Adhelwold 
his  brother.  To  the  glory  of  Christ,  for  the  soul  of  ^Ifric 
their  brother !  "  On  the  back  of  the  Cross  the  artist  has 
placed  his  name  —  "Di'ahmal  me  worhte'^  (Drahmal  wrought 


1  L^'Inscription  Anglo-Saxonne  du  Reliquaire  de  la  Vraie  Croix  "  au  Tresor 
de  I'Eglise  des  S.S.  Michel-et-Gudule,  a  Bruxelles.  — 1891,  Londres,  Luzac  et 
Cie,  46  Great  Russell  Street. 

2  "  Rod  waes  ic  araered :  ahof  ic  ricne  cyning."  —  Dream  of  Rood,  1.  44. 
•  "  Eall  ic  waes  mid  blode  bestemed."  — Dream  of  Rood,  1. 48. 
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me).  The  phrases  "Mode  bestemed"  and  "  i-icne  cyning"  are 
from  the  Dream;  and  the  trembling  of  the  rood,  and  the  per- 
sonal cry  of  it,  are  suggested  also  by  the  same  poem. 

I  am  glad  to  close  this  chapter  with  the  verses  that  Baeda 
recited  on  his  death-bed,  and  perhaps  in  no  better  place  — 
since  I  wish  to  bind  up  the  great  scholar  with  tlie  poetry  of 
England  —  can  I  more  htly  insert  part  of  that  pure  and  touch- 
ing story,  which,  like  a  solemn  evening  landscape  seen  from 
the  hill-top  of  a  long  life  of  faithful  work,  breathes  so  quietly 
the  gentle  and  clear  air  of  death.* 

"  To  Cuthwin,  my  fellow-reader,  beloved  in  Christ,  Cuthbert 
his  schoolfellow — Health  for  ever  in  the  Lord!  I  have 
received  with  much  pleasure  the  small  gift  you  sent  to  me, 
and  with  equal  pleasure  read  your  letters  ...  in  which  I 
found  that  you  carefully  celebrate  masses  and  holy  prayers 
for  our  father  and  master  Baeda,  whom  God  loved.  .  .  .  He 
was  much  troul)led  with  shortness  of  breath,  yet  without  pain, 
before  tlie  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  that  is  about  a  fort- 
night; and  after  that,  he  led  his  life  in  cheerfulness  and  joy, 
giving  tlianks  every  night  and  day  —  nay,  every  hour  —  to 
Almighty  God,  till  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  th;it  is  the 
sjn^enth  of  the  calends  of  June  (2()th  Ma}  ),  and  daily  read 
lessons  to  us,  his  disciples.  As  to  the  rest  of  tlie  day,  he 
spent  it  in  singing  psalms;  but  in  the  night  he  lay  awake,  full 
of  praisf  and  delight,  save  when  a  short  sleep  fell  on  him,  l)nt 
no  sooner  did  he  awak<*  than  lie  began  at  once  his  wonted 
exercises,  aiul,  with  uplifted  hands  ceased  not  to  give  thanks 
to  (jod.  hi  sooth,  I  drclarc  that  I  have  never  seen  witli  my 
eyes,  or  lieanl  with  my  ears,  any  man  so  «»aniest  in  giving 
thanks  to  the  living  (Jod.  ()  truly  happy  man!  He  chantrd 
the  text  of  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Taul  —  'It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  (Jod,' — and  much 
more  from  holy  writ;  and  also  in  our  tongue  —  that  is  in  the 
English  tongue,  as  he  was  h'.irnrd  in  our  songs  —  he  sai<l  some 
things.  Moreover,  he  spokr  this  saying,  making  it  in  Eng- 
lish— 

For  I'.iin  ti»'t«|fi  re       nrni^r  \vyr»V"K 
^aiiif  s  siinitrii       |»<»Miii'  lihii  l-rarf  sy 
Tn  ncr  Win  iMMincii-^'uiiKc 

Hwct  Ills  jruHto        ^imIcm  nNiN«>  yvrlcM 
AcfiiT  ll^il^t•  liciUH'M       til  mill  wuriNo 

which  means,  *  No  man  is  wiser  than  he  need  be.  l>«<foro  this 

*  Tho  followiiit;  111  riiitiit  iif  Itiicdii'H  ilrutlt  tx-i-iirH  lit  a  Irttor  writtou  by  on« 
uf  blM  pupllh  to  aiiDtlii-r. 
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necessary  departure,  that  is,  to  think,  before  the  soul  go  hence, 
what  good  or  evil  it  hath  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  judged 
after  its  departure.'  " 

So  far  writes  Cuthbert,  Baeda's  pupil,  on  this  part  of  his 
master's  dying  hours.  I  give  an  accurate  translation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  place  below,  in'a  note,  the  old  Northumbrian 
of  the  little  song.^  It  will  be  found  in  Sweet's  Oldest  English 
Texts  — 

Before  the  need-faring      no  one  becomes 
Wiser  in  thought       than  behoves  him  to  be, 
To  the  out-thinking,       ere  his  hencegoing, 
What  to  his  ghost,       of  good  or  of  evil, 
After  his  death,       shall  be  doomed  (in  the  end). 

1  Fore  there  neidfaerae  naenig  uuiurthit 
thoncsnottura  than  him  thar[f]  sie, 
to  ymbhycggannae,  aer  his  hiniong[a]e, 
huaet  his  gastae  godaes  aeththa  yflaes, 
aefter  'Seoth^aege  doemid  uueorth  [a]e. 

MS.,  St.  Gall.  254. 
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NORTHUMBRIAN  LITERATURE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH 

From  670  to  the  death  of  Baeda  — 735 

The  death  of  Oswiu  and  the  accession  of  Ecgfrith  in  670  are 
probably  coincident  with  the  first  verses  by  wlii(!li  Caednion 
began  the  religious  poetry  of  England  and  founded  the  school 
of  whose  writings  I  have  now  given  an  account.  About  the 
same  date,  or  a  little  before  it.  the  Latin  learning  and  litera- 
ture of  Northuuibria  began,  and  it  fiourished  till  the  coming  of 
the  Danes.  The  history  of  this  is,  as  far  as  the  death  of 
I>aeda,  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

English  ])0(!try  has  two  distinct  periods,  the  first  of  which 
Ixdoiigs  to  the  time  of  the  glory  of  iS'ortliumbria,  and  the 
second  to  the  time  of  its  anarchy  and  decay.  The  first  is 
bound  up  with  the  school  of  Caedmon,  and  may  be  said  to  close 
witli  the  death  of  Hacdii.  Th(^  second,  hcrcatYcr  to  be  treated, 
may  be  c(dlected  round  the  name  of  C/yncwull.  One  is  uncon- 
scious of  sorrow  and  regret;  the  other  is  deei»ly  conscious  «»f 
both.  There  was  then  a  division  ot"  sentiment,  answering 
])artly  to  a  change  in  tlie  fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  whicli 
lireaks  into  two  branches  Knglisli  \'erse  in  Nort hund)ria. 
Tlu're  is  no  such  break  in  the  history  of  Lat  in  literature  in  the 
North.  It  was  only  slowly  atTected  by  the  internal  troubles  td' 
the  kingdom.  Tnrsiied  in  its  monastic,  centres,  apart  from  the 
strife  of  kings  and  pretenders,  by  men  whom  all  sich-s  liononred, 
(toncentrated  finally  in  Ihr  ecclesiiustical  and  political  t-aj^ital 
of  the  North  wliere  it.  was  safest  from  disturbaiwe  and  most 
(Msily  patronised,  it.  lived  through  all  the  anarchy,  and  may 
even  have  cunt  inned  ;i  miserable  I'.xistcnce  after  tlu»  Danes  had 
taken  and  settle<l  in  \'ork.     NOrk  was  its  last  refuge. 

It  may  l)e  said  t.o  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Kcgfrith,  wlien 
^Vilfrid  obtainetl  possession  cd'  the  See  of  York,  when  he 
built  new  iduirches  at  Kipon  ami  Hexham  and  founded  their 
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libraries,  and  when  Benedict  Biscop  set  up  his  monastery  of 
Wearmouth  in  674.  Benedict,  however,  far  more  than  Wilfrid, 
was  the  real  foander  of  the  Latin  school ;  the  true  source  of 
all  that  Northumbrian  learning  which,  passing  through  Baeda 
and  the  scholars  of  York,  restored  to  life,  b}^  English  voices, 
the  letters  and  sciences  of  Europe.  He  had  brought  to  Nor- 
thumbria  the  knowledge  and  arts  he  had  acquired  at  Borne, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  he  had  practised  with  Theodore  at 
Canterbury.  In  a  few  years,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had 
collected  two  brother  libraries  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
founded  one  great  school  in  these  monasteries,  and  started  sci- 
ence and  literature  on  the  path  over  which  his  scholar  Baeda  led 
them  to  a  greater  glory.  In  a  long  life  he  was  never  inactive 
in  the  cause  of  learning  and  beauty.  Architecture,  painting, 
music,  glassmaking,  embroidery  were  part  of  his  religion. 
When  ill  and  sleepless,  he  lessened  the  weariness  of  the  night 
and  soothed  his  pain  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
chiefly  of  the  patience  of  Job.  He  was  half  palsied,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  had  made  five  times  that  terrible  journey  to 
Borne,  the  woes  of  which  seemed,  however,  as  nothing  to  the 
eagerness  of  this  great  collector.  No  man  did  more  for  the 
materials  of  Northumbrian  learning,  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  contrast  this  impassioned  traveller  with  his  scholar 
Baeda,  who  never  left,  save  for  a  visit  or  two  to  York,  the 
shelter  of  his  monastery.  When  Benedict  Biscop  died  in  690, 
Aldfrith  was  reigning,  and  this  king's  West  Saxon  and  Irish 
learning  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Northumbrian  culture.^  He 
had  a  ready  inspirer  and  helper  in  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  Biscop's 
successor  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  The  school  of  Ceolfrid 
became  famous.  The  Pope  asked  his  advice  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picts,  desired  a  letter  from 
him  concerning  the  Roman  tonsure  and  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  and  this  tractate,  which  Baeda  gives  in  full,  places 
him  with  justice  among  clear  and  vigorous  writers.  Baeda 
himself  wrote  his  life,  and  a  delightful  piece  of  literature  it 
is.  There  is  no  better  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  an  English 
monastery. 

Both  he  and  King  Aldfrith  are  further  connected  by  their 
literary  relation  to  the  book  in  which  Adamnan  of  lona  gave 

1  Aldfrith,  we  are  told  by  Baeda  in  the  Life  of  Cvthbert,  "in  insulis  Sco- 
torum  ob  studium  literarum  exulabat"  —  "in  regionibus  Scotorum  lectioni 
operam  dabat "  —  "ipse  ob  amorem  sapientiae  spontaneum  passus  exilium." 
Malmesbury  (26)  gives  the  same  testimony,  and  Eddiiis  calls  him  rex  sapientis- 
simus.   Wilfrid  trained  him  also,  and  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Ealdhelm. 
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an  account  of  Arciilf  s  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  first  of 
those  books  which  in  this  country  awakened  the  desire  of  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  Arculf,  shipwrecked  on  the  west  coast, 
found  his  way  to  lona,  and  dictated  to  Adam  nan  his  voyage 
and  adventures.  Adamnan,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Aldfrith, 
brought  him  the  book,  sure  of  his  interest  and  patronage.  The 
King  received  it  eagerly,  sent  it  on  to  Ceolfrid,  had  many 
copies  made  of  it,  and  dispersed  them  about  Northumbria. 
The  book  is  still  preserved,  and  became  popular  in  Europe 
through  Baeda's  abridgment  of  it,  and  through  the  extracts  he 
made  from  it  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  Ceolfrid  also  saw 
Adamnan  and  received  him  at  Wearmouth  on  his  second  visit 
to  Xorthumbria.  It  may  be  that  Adamnan  mingled  with  tlie 
discussion  which  then  converted  him  to  the  observance  of  the 
Roman  Easter  some  account  of  the  LiJeo£^L_Columha  which 
he  compiled  at  lona  in  the  last  decade'oF  the~seventh  century. 
l^)aeda,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
tliis  important  book. 

Some  time  later,  after  709,  Wilfrid's  biography  was  written 
by  his  well-tried  friend  and  companion,  Eddius  Stephanus. 
This  book,  composed  in  an  excellent  style,  is  of  the  greatest 
hel})  to  the  history  of  the  Xortiiuiiibrian  Church  in  the  seventli 
century.  It  is  worthy  also  of  other  remembrance,  because  it 
is  tlie  first  biograpliy  written  in  England  '  —  the  first  of  a  clnss 
of  lit(!rature  in  which,  tiiough  rarely,  we  liave  excelled. 
Another  name  of  this  time,  linked  to  llild,  whose  scholar  he 
was;  to  Wilfrid,  for  he  Ix^came  Bishop  of  Jlexham  and  of 
York;  to  Theodore,  under  whom  Ik^  studied;  and  to  l^aeda, 
whom  he  ordained  ;  is  .lohn  of  lieverley,  whom  we  remember 
best  from  th(;  fair  minster  which  in  after  a'^es  bore  his  name. 
He  loved  magnificence  when  he  ])layed  the  great  bishop's  j)art, 
bnt  he  loved  solitnde  even  more.  The  man  of  the  world  w;us 
fnMpiently  nuMged  in  the  anchorite.  He  had  a  solitary  oratory 
on  the  toj)  of  the  lOarn's-Ilowe,  a  hill  on  the  Tvne.to  which  he 
often  n^tired  from  Hexham.  Il,  is  curious  to  meet  this  rever- 
sion to  tln!  Cellic  feeling  of  his  yonth.  and  w«'  owe  to  it  the 
founding  of  I'.everley.  In  a  region,  as  (h-solatc  then  as  it  is  now 
thickly  ])()pulateil,  .1  niiii  chose  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and 
waters  of  Underwood  ;i  solitary  nieadow  with  a  tiny  church, 
round  which  the  river  I  lull,  delaying  its  sj)eed,  liad  been 
dammed  by  t  he  beavers  who  afterwards  gave  the  .sp(»t  its  name. 

'  AiioflHT  liini^raiiliy ,  and  wiilli  ii  iilxuit  tln«  sanio  tliin*.  is  tin-  l.ifr  of  St. 
(Uithhi  rt  l»v  II  iiaiiii'lfss  \\iiti<r,  uliirli  «a.si|i>in'  uml  kt'iit  ul  l.iiuli.sfiirms  lUid 
wliicli  Itiirda  iisfd. 
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Here,  as  he  had  done  at  Hexham  and  York,  he  kept  up  a  school 
of  learning,  to  which  a  host  of  persons,  both  lay  and .  clerical, 
resorted.^  One  other  name  is  sufficiently  bound  up  with  liter- 
ature to  be  mentioned  here  —  Acca,  Wilfrid's  closest  friend, 
the  most  devoted  supporter  of  his  plans.  Wilfrid  nominated 
him  to  be  Abbot  of  Hexham  just  before  his  death.  In  the  same 
year,  709,  he  became  bishop,  and  he  ruled  the  See  for  twenty- 
three  years.  He  was  as  fond  of  architecture  as  of  music.  He 
finished  the  three  churches  near  Hexham  which  Wilfrid  had 
begun.  Baeda  praises  his  skill  in  ecclesiastical  music.  He 
was  another  of  the  great  collectors  of  books ;  the  library  at 
Hexham  was  famous.  If  he  did  not  write  himself,  he  caused 
others  to  write.  It  was  he  who  urged  Eddius  to  compose  the 
Life  of  Wilfrid.  He  pressed  Baeda  to  begin  a  commentary  on 
St.  Luke ;  and  Baeda  addressed  to  him  his  commentary  on  St. 
Mark,  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  and  perhaps  the  Hexameron. 

These  are  the  chief  names  among  a  number  of  persons  who 
spread  Latin  learning  and  literature  at  this  early  time  over 
Northumbria.  That  learning,  however,  if  it  were  to  attain  con- 
sistence and  directive  power,  needed  to  be  gathered  together 
and  generalised  by  a  man  of  some  genius.  In  Baeda  of  Jarrow 
the  man  was  found.  He  made  in  himself  a  reservoir  into  which 
all  the  isolated  streams  of  learning  flowed.  He  added  to  them 
waters  of  his  own  which  he  had  drawn  from  all  the  then  known 
sources  of  learning  in  the  past,  and  he  distributed  in  channels 
hewn  by  himself  all  that  he  had  collected,  not  only  over  Eng- 
land but,  after  his  death,  over  Europe.  And  this  was  done  just 
in  time.  The  knowledge  Baeda  left  behind  him  was  concen- 
trated in  the  mind  of  Alcuin,  and  reached  the  court  and  king- 
dom of  Charles  the  Great  exactly  at  the  right  moment  —  when 
Charles  was  extending  his  power  far  and  wide,  when  he  desired 
to  unite  his  various  tribes  and  peoples  by  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  force.  It  was  a  great  work,  but  the  means  whereby 
it  was  done  had  been  stored  up  in  the  studious  years  which 
Baeda  had  filled  at  Jarrow  with  unremitting  work. 

The  chief  information  which  we  have  of  his  life  is  given  by 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  "  Baeda,  a  ser- 
vant of  God  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  who,  being 
born  in  the  lands  of  the  same  monastery,  was,  at  seven  years  old, 
handed  over  to  be  educated  by  the  most  reverend  Abbat  Bene- 

1  Baeda's  tale  of  one  of  John's  miracles  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of 
the  life  of  these  schools  attached  to  a  monastery.  —  Book  v,  c.  vi. 
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diet,  and  afterwards  by  Ceolfrid ;  ^  and,  passing  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  that  monastery,  wholly  gave  myself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  observance  of  the  regular  discipline  and 
of  daily  chanting  in  the  church,  and  had  always  great  delight 
in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing.-  When  I  was  nineteen 
years  old,  I  received  deacon's  orders,  and  when  I  was  thirty 
those  of  the  priesthood,  and  both  were  conferred  on  me  by 
Bishop  John  and  by  order  of  Abbat  Ceolfrid.  From  which 
time  till  I  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  I  made  it  my  business, 
for  the  use  of  me  and  mine,  to  gather  together  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  venerable  Fathers,  and  to  interpret,  according  to 
their  sense,  these  following  pieces:"''  —  and  here  follows  a  list 

1  I  quote  here  the  admirablo  summary  of  tlio  means  of  education  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Baeda  in  Hisliop  Stubhs'  article  in  the  iJict.  Erclea.  Bioffrdphtf  : 
'*  Under  the  liberal  and  (inlif^htened  administration  of  Bene<iict  Biscop  and 
Ceolfrith,  Bede  enjoyed  advantages  which  could  not  perhaps  have  been  found 
anywhere  else  in  Europe  at  that  time;  p(;rfect  access  to  all  the  existing  sources 
of  learniiif^  in  the  West.  Nowhere  else  could  he  acquire  at  once  the  Irish,  tlic 
Koman,  the  (iallican,  anrl  the  Canterbury  learninj;;  the  accumulated  stores  of 
books  which  Benedict  had  bouf^ht  at  Rome  and  Vienne;  or  the  disciplinary 
instruction  drawn  from  the  mf)nasteries  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  from  the 
Irish  missionaries.  Amon^^st  his  friends  and  instriu-tors  were  TrumlxTt,  the 
disci|)l(!  of  St.  Chad,  and  Sijjfrid,  the  fellow-pupil  of  St.  Cuthbcrt  uiuler  Boisil 
and  Kata;  from  thcs  -  he  drew  tin;  Irish  kiiowledj;e  of  Scripture  ami  discipliiu*. 
A<'ca,  Bishop  of  H<'xb:iin  and  |)Upil  of  St.  Wilfrid,  furnislied  him  witli  tlm 
spf'cial  lore  of  tlie  Koman  scliool,  mart yroloiiical  and  other;  ]\\s  monastic 
1  arnint;,  strictly  Bcii("ii(;tine,  cauK!  throu;,di  Benedict  Biscop,  tliroui^h  Lerins 
and  the  many  coiitini'iital  monastt-rifs  his  masti-r  had  visilccl  ;  and  from  Can- 
Icrbury,  with  which  In-  was  in  friendly  correspondence,  he  )>robal)ly  olitained 
instruction  in  (ircck,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  nu>re  rdim-ii 
learning;.  Ills  own  monastery  was  a  place  of  rest  aiwl  welcome  for  all  learned 
strangers,  such  as  Al)b(»t  Adanman."  I  must  mention  a  s«'cond  time,  in  this 
connection,  the  literary  friends  whom  he  (pmtes  as  his  authorities  at  the  be;;in- 
nin^j  of  the  K'  '-lrsl<ist inil  Ilisfnri/.  All>inns,  I  I.idrian's  pupil ;  Nothhclm,  who 
worker!  for  him  at  Inline  ;  Daniel  of  Winchester,  an<l  Fort hliere  of  Malmesi»ury, 
who  brought  to  him,  I  siijipose,  liie  works  of  Kaldbeliu,  which  had  their  own 
intliience  on  Nortliuml)riau  literature;  Msi  from  l-'ast  An^lia;  Cyniliert  from 
Lindsey;  the  monks  of  iu;iny  motmsteries.  and  chiefly  those  of  I.:istinu'ham 
wfio  j^ave  him  the  iraditinns  of  Cei|d;i  and  ('ea<lda  poured  each  their  knowl- 
edge into  Maeda'H  ear.  Kin^s  n:t\*'  him  their  frieiidsbip  Aldfrith  and  Ceol- 
wiilf  to  wliom  he  dedicates  his  history.  Me  bad  frienils  and  correspondents  in 
various  part s  of  Kiirope,  and  a  host  ol"  visitors  ;;oin;;  and  coniim;  for  many  years 
filled  the  cell  at  darrow  willi  tlie  experience  of  many  men  and  many  lands. 

It  \h  said  tliat  be  declined  to  be  made  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  on  the  ;;round 
that  the  care  of  a  ^reat  house  disi  racted  t  lie  mind  from  l  be  pursuits  of  learning. 

"The  list  of  Works  seems  to  lie  "with  some  im|iortaiit  <'xceptiiuis,  in  llio 
reverse  oriler  of  their  ••omposit ion."  The  first  written  are  probaldy  the  Arn 
yfifririi,  the        yntnrii  nrurn ,        the  //<•  7'i  and  t  heir  proper  ihite 

Is  from  7<Mr7(t.'l.  Thesn  were  followed  by  the  Jir  Six  irtntihiin  min  ttli  an 
admirable  prinnT  of  the  history  of  the  world  written  to  bu  reail  to  Wilfrid 
about  the  ^year  707.  The  ( 'innvxt'nturirn  on  almost  all  the  Mooksof  ilie  Old 
and  New 'I  eslami'nts  are  after  7<KI ;  for  they  are  dedlcale«l  to  Accji.  Bishop  of 

Hexham,  who  Huce  led  Wilfrid  in  that  year.    'I'bey  ranu'c  over  many  years. 

The  /</e<fl  itf  Cutfihirt  and  of  the  Mthittn  nf'  Wiiirtnnuth  ami  ./(irnur  wero 
probably  written  between  71t>  and  7Jti.    'ihe  /V  7Vr;i/>(»riim  nifionr  in  dat«sl 
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of  his  works,  at  the  end  of  which  is  this  gracious  sentence, 
"And  now,  good  Jesus,  I  pray  that  to  whom  thou  hast  granted 
of  thy  grace  to  sweetly  partake  of  the  words  of  thy  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  thou  wilt  also  vouchsafe  that  he  may  at  some 
time  or  another  come  to  thee,  Fount  of  all  wisdom,  to  stand 
before  thy  face  for  ever,  who  livest  and  reignest  world  without 
end.  Amen." 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  book.  "Here  ends,"  he  says, 
"  by  God's  help,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation."  It  is  his  greatest  work,  the  book  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  more  than  an  industrious  compiler ;  one 
who  had  gained  that  power  of  choice,  of  arrangement,  of  rejec- 
tion of  materials  which  is  necessary  to  win  before  building  any 
work  of  literature  into  a  form  which  will  justly  teach  and  please 
mankind.  This  shaping  power  he  had  won  when  he  wrote  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  with  it  he  possessed  also,  by  virtue  of 
his  happy  nature,  that  other  power  of  ornamenting  his  literary 
building  with  clear  and  fair  description  of  his  characters,  and 
with  softly-carved  and  delicate  tales.  In  a  slighter  way  this 
is  also  shown  in  his  life  of  Cuthbert,  and,  in  a  graver  fashion 
and  on  a  graver  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Ecgberht,  the  form  of 
which  is  admirable. 

Along  with  this  much  of  the  "  shaping  power  of  imagina- 
tion," he  had  a  careful  love  of  truth  and  of  testing  his  mate- 
rials. He  may  fairly  be  called  the  father  of  modern  history, 
our  first  critical  historian.  He  spent  a  world  of  time,  and 
employed  a  host  of  assistants,  in  collecting  contemporary  in- 
formation. He  rarely  sets  down  anything  without  giving  his 
authorities  for  it,  or  without  stating  that  it  is  without  author- 

726.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  was  finished  in  the  year  731.  After  this, 
shortly  before  his  death,  is  the  Epistola  ad  Eghertum  ;  and  on  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  still  employed  on  his  translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John. 

Many  other  things,  including  Homilies,  he  wrote,  but  these  are  the  chief. 
Most  of  them  are  studious  epitomes,  of  great  learning,  of  little  originality. 
The  scientific  works  are  mostly  derived  from  Pliny  the  elder ;  the  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  writings  prove  his  large  acquaintance  with  the  classic  writers 
then  known.  He  possessed  as  a  scholar  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  knew  "as 
much  Hebrew  as  lie  could  learn  from  the  writings  of  Jerome."  The  Commen- 
taries are  a  mixture  of  a  calm,  clear,  sensible,  and  unaffected  teaching  of 
Christian  conduct  and  love  with  an  extravagance  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
Allegory  was  then,  as  it  has  often  been,  at  times  when  piety  has  limited  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  safety-valve  of  the  imagination.  But  the  chief  burden  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Commentaries  is  morality  and  love.  They  preserve  that  steady 
piety  which  has  made  the  practical  religion  of  the  English  people  —  "  seeking," 
as  Baeda  said  Cuthbert  and  Boisil  did  while  they  read  together  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  "that  simple  faith  which  works  by  love,  nor  troubling  themselves 
with  minute  and  subtle  questions."  Of  all  these  works  none  can  be  said  to 
belong  properly  to  literature  except  the  Lives  of  Cuthbert  and  the  Abbats,  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Letter  to  Ecgberht,  and  perhaps  the  Hymns. 
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ity.  The  elaborate  account  of  all  the  sources  of  his  history  to 
which  I  have  already  drawn  attention  does  not  stand  alone  as 
an  example  of  his  conscious  pride  in  his  own  accuracy.  The 
pains  he  took  to  verify  his  facts  is  the  chief  subject  of  his  pref- 
ace to  his  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert.  "I  have  not  dared/'  he 
says,  "to  transcribe  what  I  have  written  without  the  most 
careful  examination  of  credible  witnesses.  Moreover,  I  inserted 
the  names  of  my  authorities  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  nar- 
rative. I  ke])t  back  my  book  from  public  reading  till  I  had 
submitted  it  to  Herefrith  and  others  who  had  long  known 
the  life  of  this  man  of  God."  He  then  tells  how  he  sent  it  to 
I'^adf rith  of  Lindisfarne  —  that  is,  to  Cuthbert's  own  monastery. 
For  two  days  the  elders  tlien  read  and  examined  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  worthy  to  be  copied.  It  may  be  that  Eadfrith's 
criticisms  bored  him.  "  Eadfrith,"  he  says,  "  added  many 
other  facts  concerning  Cutlibert  in  conversation,  but  I  have 
not  ins(irt(^d  them  ;  tlie  book,  after  due  consideration,  I  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  finished."  After  this  naive  remark  he  is 
equally  pleasant  about  liis  life  of  Cuthbert  in  Latin  Hexame- 
ters, which  Lindisfarne  had  evidently  not  as  yet  cared  to  pos- 
s(!ss.  The  Vjook  is  dull,  but  I^aeda  was  pleased  with  it.  "If 
you  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  have  these  verses,  you  can  get  a  copy 
(jf  them  from  me." 

The  whole  of  this  belongs  to  the  literary  side  of  his  char- 
acter. H(^  is  not  critical,  it  may  be  said,  concerning  the 
miracles  he  inserts,  liut  in  his  tuiw.  miracles  were  believed 
to  be  ])art  of  the  order  of  Nature,  and  they  rej)laced  in  daily 
life  tiui  legendary  stories  of  the  lieatlien  heroes.  Indeed,  tlie 
cliief  literary  value  of  the  KrrU'Hlnstlral  Jlistor}/  is  to  be  founil 
in  its  stories  of  miraculous  events  and  in  its  sketches  t)f  char- 
a(!ter.  Th<i  form  of  these  is  excelhMit,  tiieir  style  of  a  charm- 
ing sini|)licity,  tiieir  teinh'rness  ])oetic.  The  character  of  Haeda 
is  revealed  in  tlie  conduct  of  these  tales.  The  more  we  reail 
tlio  greater  tlie  alTecition  wliich  we  feel  for  him  ;  and  the  awak- 
ening of  such  an  affection  is  one  of  tlni  most  delicat*'  jiroofs 
which  a  l)ook  can  give  of  its  being  line  literature.  Haeda  ex- 
celled in  stories,  not  iiy  liis  learning  or  l»y  liis  intellectual 
training,  ])ut  by  the  child  in  him  :  iiv  the  admiration,  humility, 
unconsciousness,  trust,  and  h)ve  which  led  him  gladly  to 
iielieve  and  delightedly  to  record  his  womh'rs.  .Miu'cover, 
these  same  (|ualilies  enabled  him  to  hjm'  with  clearness  what 
was  i>est  in  tlie  nii  ii  ol  whom  he  wn»te,  and  to  I'xpress  it  with 
so  much  joy  and  tenderness,  so  lucidly  an«l  so  sweet ly,  tliat  tin* 
charattters  in  the  Jlisfort/  hIuiuI  \'<<\\\\  liUi?  pictures  ilone  by  a 
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painter  like  Era  Angelico.  The  images  of  Eadwine  and  Coifi, 
of  Oswald  and  Aidan,  of  Cuthbert  and  Ceadda,  of  Hild  and 
Caedmon,  —  and  I  choose  only  a  few,  —  make  us  see  and  love 
our  forefathers.  He  has  the  same  power  elsewhere.  The 
Abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his 
little  book  upon  them,  appear  as  alive  before  us  and  win  our 
reverence.  The  entrance  of  Eosterwine  into  the  monastic  life, 
the  death  of  Benedict,  the  departure  of  Ceolfrid  for  E-ome  like 
Paul  from  the  sea-shore,  could  not  be  better  done.  But  the 
best  of  these  lives  is  that  of  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne.  Baeda 
loved  his  subject,  and  his  love  of  the  man  pervades  the  book 
with  charm,  —  a  charm  derived  from  two  delightful  but  differ- 
ent characters  —  the  character  of  Baeda  the  writer  and  the 
character  of  Cuthbert  the  subject  of  the  book. 

This  biography  is  made  up  of  many  tales,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  miracles.  It  is  strange  that  after  such  repeated  care 
and  the  reading  of  the  life  by  so  many  persons,  no  doubt  what- 
ever is  thrown  on  any  of  the  miracles  told  of  a  man  who  had 
died  so  short  a  time  before.  One  of  them  is  so  curious  that 
Baeda  thinks  it  may  be  questioned.  The  passage  is  marked 
by  his  happy  simplicity,  and  yet  by  a  sudden  stirring  in  him 
of  his  desire  of  truth.  It  illustrates,  then,  on  two  sides,  his 
literary  character.  Cuthbert,  troubled  by  a  swelling  in  his 
knee,  is  prescribed  for  by  a  man  on  horseback  clothed  in  white 
robes  and  of  an  honourable  aspect.  He  follows  the  prescription 
and  gets  well.  "At  once,"  says  Baeda,  "he  perceived  that  it 
was  an  angel."  Then  he  considers  the  matter  and  adds,  "If 
any  one  think  it  incredible  that  an  angel  should  appear  on 
horseback,  let  him  read  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,"  and 
he  alludes  to  the  story  of  Heliodorus  which  Kaffaelle  has  so 
nobly  painted.  It  is  also  worth  saying,  for  it  still  further 
illustrates  his  literary  character,  especially  as  an  historian, 
that,  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  has  no  knov/1- 
edge  of  the  miraculous.  When  he  has  told  the  tale  of  Cuth- 
bert quenching  in  one  day  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a  natural 
fire,  he  adds,  "But  I,  and  those  who  are  like  me  conscious  of 
our  own  weakness,  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  against  material 
fire."  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  beasts  and  birds  obeying 
Cuthbert —  "We,  for  the  most  part,"  he  says,  "have  lost  our 
dominion  over  the  creation,  for  we  neglect  to  obey  the  Lord." 
The  same  careful  note  steals  sometimes  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
History.  It  represents  the  struggle,  it  may  be  an  altogether 
unconscious  struggle,  of  the  temper  of  the  scholar  who  demands 
accuracy  with  the  temper  of  the  pious  monk  to  whom  the 
miraculous  was  so  dear  and  so  useful. 
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No  man,  judging  from  his  "writings,  was  less  self-conscious, 
and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  that  his  tales  of  others  are  so 
vivid.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  personal  allusion  in  his  writ- 
ings, nor  does  he  fill  up  his  stories  with  remarks  of  his  own. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  we  know  so  little  of  him  ;  but  then,  had 
he  h)een  personal,  he  had  not  been  so  delightful  a  story-teller,^ 
nor  would  he  have  done  so  well  his  special  work  of  collecting 
into  one  body  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 

That  no  imaginative  work  full  of  his  personality  exists,  sets 
him  apart  from  the  men  who  feel  tlie  i)oetic  impulse,  and  his 
long  home-staying  agrees  with  this  judgment.  No  inner  driv- 
ing sent  liim  on  pilgrimage  ;  his  was  a  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 
But  though  he  sat  at  liome,  he  knew  the  world.  The  news  of 
travel  and  knowledge  in  England  and  Europe  were  brought  to 
the  cell  of  Baeda,  and  all  the  corn  he  received  he  made  into 
bread  which  men  could  eat  and  digest  with  ease.  We  can  well 
imagine  with  what  charm  he  welcomed  his  guests  and  liow 
many  were  the  friends  he  made.  One  man,  liowever,  as  age 
grew  on  him,  seems  to  have  been  nearest  to  him.  This  was 
Ecgberlit  of  York,  whom  l)aeda  must  have  chosen  to  carry  on 
his  work  of  h^arning,  of  teacliing  and  writing.  Almost  the 
only  visit  he  paid  in  his  long  life  was  to  Ecgberht,  wiicn  for  a 
few  days  they  sat  together  and  talked  over  educatiim,  literature, 
and  the  stat(5  of  tlic  Church  in  Mortliuiiibria.  The  year  after 
he  sent  to  Ecglx'rht  the  last  of  his  extant  writings,  the  well- 
known  Episfold  ad  Efjhcrtum.  ''The  soundness  and  far-sight- 
edn(\ss  of  the  ecclesiastical  views  in  this  work  would  be 
n'lii.'irkable  in  any  age,  ;ind  are  esjK'ciiilly  reniarkal)l(»  in  a 
monk.  The  lessons  contained  in  the  letter  might  serve,  in  the 
neglect  or  observance  of  tluMn,  as  a  key  for  the  whole  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chundi."'  Independent  of  this  usefulness 
is  the  literary  (piality  of  th(»  letter,  it  is  in  excellent  form; 
it  slides,  with  easy  and  niitural  connection,  from  subject  to 
subject;  it  is  as  clear  as  a  bell;  its  firmness  and  authority  are 
as  distinguished  an  its  gentleness  and  courtesy.    What  he  says 

'  Onn  porHonnl  touch  holntiK's  to  tlu«  artistic  nldo  of  th<»  man.  an«!  It  In  of  the 
nu)n'  intcrnKt  wh»>n  wi«  think  of  tht«  hoy  wlio  siini;  In  fh»<  chnlrH  at  W.«arm«Mitli 
iuhI  .Idrrow,  of  ih«  man  wlio  inlniiml  tin-  poetry  <»f  CaiMlinoii.  who  sani:  pHuhn-* 
un<l  ant iphons  with  ininKli«|  joy  nn<l  sorrow  on  his  ileal h-l»r.l .  who  ina.l««  an. I 
chantcl  Knullsh  hymns.  II«  is  spnikinn  of  music,  atnl  he  cannot  kc.  p  hack 
his  jiU-asurc  In  It. : 

Amonj;  all  thn  pwlonccn.  this  Is  nmrc  rnmmcu<la)>1o,  <<<»urtlv.  plcaslnjr. 
mirthful,  and  lovely.  It  nnikes  a  man  lihi«ral.  cfiurleous.  Kla.l.  anilal>le  ;  It 
exhorts  him  to  l)ear  fatiirue;  If  (dmf«»rls  hini  under  lalmur  :  It  refreshes  tho 
tronhlcd  mind  ;  it  lakes  awav  headaches  and  sorrt)W  ;  and  dlsixdn  tlu'  drpnivwl 
humours  and  the  desiHuidim;  spirit."  He.l.  O;..  vol.  vlll.  p.  4l7.  (S.  Turner'ii 
traiislal  ion.) 

"  Thoao  arc  tho  wonl«  of  BI«hop  Stuhhs.    Hedo.  Diet.  Krr\i>».  Hintj. 
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of  the  fitting  language  to  be  used  by  a  bishop  may  well  be  said 
of  the  style  of  his  letter  —  "His  speech  should  always  be 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  wisdom,  elevated  above  the  common 
diction,  and  more  worthy  of  the  Divine  ear."  Few  pastoral 
letters,  and  it  may  well  bear  that  name,  have  been  more 
weighty  with  wisdom,  piety,  and  grace;  and  the  words  are 
worthy  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  with  which  they  are 
charged.  Its  love  of  the  souls  of  men,  its  love  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  are  both  suffused  with  a  solemn  and  admonitory  love 
of  his  country.  Sadness  and  hope,  when  the  old  man  looks 
forth  from  his  quiet  place  over  the  past  and  future  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  commingle  in  his  language,  and  the  sense  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure  gives  the  letter  all  the  dignity  of  the  last 
words  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  For  now  his  time  was  at  hand, 
and  his  scholars  clustered  more  closely  round  him.  While  he 
could  still  move,  he  never  missed  his  daily  service  in  the  church. 
"  I  know,"  he  said,  with  his  childlike  grace,  and  it  is  Alcuin 
who  records  the  phrase,  "that  the  angels  visit  the  canonical 
hours  and  the  gatherings  of  the  brethren ;  what  if  they  do  not 
find  me  among  the  brethren?  Will  they  not  say.  Where  is 
Baeda;  why  does  he  not  come  with  the  brethren  to  the  pre- 
scribed prayers  ?  "  At  last,  as  the  days  grew  on  to  the  time  of 
the  Lord's  Ascension,  his  sickness  grew  upon  him;  and  Cuth- 
bert,  his  scholar,  has  recorded  in  a  letter,  some  of  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  which,  from  its  observant  and  affec- 
tionate grace,  is  a  part  of  English  literature,  the  happy  hours 
of  the  dying  of  his  father  and  master  whom  God  loved.  He 
sang  the  antiphons,  but  when  he  came  to  the  word.  Do  7iot  for- 
sake us,  he  burst  into  tears  and  they  all  mourned  with  him. 
But  he  had  also  much  joy,  and  he  filled  even  these  days  with 
work.  "I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be  ashamed,"  he  said,  "among 
you ;  nor  do  I  fear  to  die,  because  we  have  a  gracious  God," 
—  words  which  St.  Ambrose  also  used.  He  laboured  to  com- 
pose two  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Collections  out  of  the 
notes  of  Bishop  Isidorus,  and  of  this  he  said  —  his  love  of 
truthful  work  still  strong  in  death  —  "I  will  not  have  my 
pupils  read  a  falsehood,  nor  work  therein  without  profit  after 
my  death."  The  second  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  as  far  as  the  words,  "But  what  are  these  among  so 
many?"  —  and  the  history  of  English  literature  speaks  of  it 
with  pleasure  and  regret;  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  first 
translation  into  our  own  tongue  of  any  book  of  the  Bible; 
with  regret,  for  the  translation  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  the  Ascension  he  suffered  still  more, 
but  dictated  cheerfully,  saying  among  other  things,  "Go  on 
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swiftly  ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  can  continue.  ]My  Maker 
may  soon  take  me  away."  The  night  was  passed  in  thanks- 
giving, and  on  Wednesday  he  bid  them  write  with  si)eed  what 
he  had  begun.  "  Most  dear  Master,"  said  one,  "  there  is  still 
one  chapter  wanting,  does  it  trouble  you  to  be  asked  more 
questions  ?  "  —  "  It  is  no  trouble,"  he  answered.  "  Take 
your  pen,  make  ready  and  write  fast."  Which  he  did,  but  at 
the  ninth  hour  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  some  little  things  of 
value  in  my  chest,  such  as  pepper,  napkins,  and  incense ;  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  priests  of  our  monastery  that  1  may 
distribute  among  them  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  me." 
Then  he  passed  the  day  "  joyfully  till  the  evening,  and  the 
boy  who  wrote  for  him  said,  '  Dear  Master,  there  is  yet  one 
sentence  unwritten.'  He  answered,  '  AVrite  t[uickly.'  Soon 
after  the  boy  said,  '  The  sentence  is  now  written.'  And  he 
replied,  '  It  is  well ;  you  have  said  the  truth.  It  is  ended. 
Take  my  head  into  your  hands,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  to  sit 
facing  my  holy  jilacc,  where  I  was  wont  to  pray.'  And  thus 
on  the  pavement  of  his  little  cell,  singing,  '  Glory  be  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  tlie  Holy  (}liost,'  —  when  he 
liad  named  the  Holy  (ihost,  he  breatlied  liis  last,  and  so  de- 
j)arted  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  So  passed  away,  as 
(juietly  as  he  had  lived,  the  "  Light  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Father  of  Englisli  learning."  * 

While  he  was  yet  alive,  a  new  scliool  of  })oetry,  other  than 
the  Ca<^dmonic  scliool  whi(di  he  had  (telebrated,  had  begun  ; 
and  soon  grew  steadily.  It  lasted  fully  fifty  years  after  his 
death  ;  until  that  fatal  time  wlien  .larniw  und  Wearmouth 
when;  h(^  had  worked,  und  Lindisfiuiie  whit-h  he  had  loved, 
were  harried  by  tlu^  heatlien  men.  It  is  tliis  new  school  and 
its  labours  which  now  call  us  buck  from  the  prose  writers  to 
the  j)oets,  from  tin*  literature  in  Kngluntl  of  a  foreign  tongue 
to  a  literature  in  our  own  language. 

'  Tlioy  wrote  an  opitaph  for  liim  — 

Pn>Hl)yl<'r  liii:  liacflii  r<>(]iii(!H('it  rnrno  s»'piilt»is; 
I)«tna,  ('liristc,  aiiiiiiaiii  in  carlis  ^luiili-rr  per  ucvuin ; 
I)a(|iir  illi  sdpliiar  ilfltriari  foiitr,  i-iii  Jam 
Suspiravil  ovaiis,  iiiti  iiin  scmprr  aiiioic. 

I  liav(«  nlaci'd  tli»«si<  had  vitsi'h  Imto  that  I  iiiav  «pii»l«  thr  iinllu'lmnt  ••ritlfism 
which  William  of  Mahiu'Nhiiry,  with  all  th<>  hiimnroiis  haii^hl iiu'Ms  of  u  Ncholur, 
makt'H  upon  tlu>m.  Mor»)ovor,  his  i-rilicisin  sliows  how  riipidlv  sfholarsliip, 
l)i)\onil  S'ork,  ilrraycti  in  Noit liumhria.  " 'i  licy  an*  «-ont('nipti^ili>."  he  nays, 
and  adds,  wlit>n  Ih<  has  <|iintiM|  llimi,  "Is  it  liosHiltlc  to  thin  down  hy  any 
cxiMisf  I h»«  disgrace,  tli;il  liirirwas  Hot  to  h««  found,  I'vm  In  tlial  ntonastrry 
whfic,  during  ids  lifri  nni>  the  srho«d  of  all  learning  had  tloiirKhrd.  a  sini:lo 
person  who  roi\ld  w  rile  his  epitaph,  save  in  this  m«<itn  and  |>allry  Hlyh*'.'  Kut 
euciuj^h  of  thiH,  1  will  n  turn  to  my  suhjtrl."  -  Lhron.,  Itk.  I.  i\. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


"  THE  DISCOURSE  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  THE  BODY  "  AND  "  THE 

ELEGIAC  POEMS  " 

The  characteristic  of  the  Caedmon  cycle  of  poems  is  the 
absence  of  self-consciousness  ;  the  personality  of  the  poet  does 
not  appear  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  or  Daniel,  in  the  Christ  and  Satan, 
or  in  Judith.  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  B  a  good  deal  of  subtle 
drawing  of  character  exists  —  as  subtle,  that  is,  as  the  age  per- 
mitted,—  but  this  part  of  the  poem  is  said  to  be  much  later 
than  the  death  of  Baeda.  Yet,  even  here,  the  writer  is  not  con- 
cerned with  himself,  his  own  sorrows,  or  his  salvation. 

It  is  quite  different  with  a  class  of  poems  which  began  to  rise 
about,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  These 
poems  are  concerned  with  personal  fates,  and  with  the  emotions 
these  fates  awaken;  with  the  personal  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  and  its  eternal  state  ;  and  many  of  them  are  written  with 
the  eye  of  the  writer  fixed  on  his  own  heart  and  its  imagina- 
tions. Baeda's  death-lay  is  a  short  piece  which  represents  a 
whole  class  of  poetical  prayers  wrung  forth  by  the  passion  of 
the  soul  for  redemption ;  and  this  class  of  poem  now  continued 
to  be  composed  by  the  English.  Every  one  of  them  worth  call- 
ing poetry  is  steeped  in  personal  feeling.  This  subjective  drift 
of  poetry  is  especially  marked  in  Cynewulf.  All  the  poems 
which  he  has  signed  with  his  name,  however  far  the  story  he 
tells  in  them  be  impersonal,  contain,  either  in  their  midst  or  at 
the  end,  a  short  or  long  passage  which  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
his  own  feelings.  Even  the  Riddles  may  begin  and  close  with 
a  personal  representation  ;  and  the  things  concerning  which  he 
riddles  are  personified  with  a  force  which  proves  how  deeply  he 
was  penetrated  with  this  individual  manner  of  thinking  and 
feeling. 

The  poems  discussed  in  this  chapter  are,  I  think,  earlier  than 
Cynewulf's  work,  somewhat  earlier  even  than  the  Riddles. 
Eour  of  them  belong  to  the  earthly  fates  of  men,  and  one  to 
their  spiritual  fate.    This  one  poem  is  called  the  Discourse  of 
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the  Soul  to  its  Body.  The  other  four  are  the  Elegies,  and  I 
think  I  may  ckiiiii  that  term  for  them  ;  at  least  in  its  earlier 
sense  among  the  Greeks.  Three  of  them  are  laments,  and  one 
is  a  longing  cry  of  love. 

The  Discourse  of  the  Soul  to  its  Body  exists  in  full  as  a  double 
poem.  The  first  is  the  speech  of  a  lost  soul  to  its  corpse ;  the 
second  of  a  saved  soul  to  its  body.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
Exeter  and  also  in  the  Vercelli  book  ;  the  second  —  a  fragment 
without  an  end  —  is  only  in  the  Vercelli  book,  and  the 
first  is  as  good  as  the  second  is  poor  work.  So  distinct  is 
their  power,  though  their  motives  are  similar,  that  1  am  in- 
clined to  guess  that  the  second  was  written  some  time  after  the 
first,  in  order  to  complete  tlie  rej)resentation  of  the  subje(;t,  and 
by  another  poet ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  might  exj)lain  why 
the  second  poem  does  not  appear  in  the  Exeter  book.  IM ore- 
over,  the  second  poem  stands  alone.  The  first  was  frequently 
imitated,  the  second  ntn'cr.  "  No  ])oem  of  a  similar  kind,"  says 
Ilammerich,  "in  whicli  a  ])ious  soul  si)eaks  with  its  body  is 
found  in  any  otlier  literature."  We  may  conjecture  then,  since 
the  one  was  imitated  and  the  other  not,  that  the  first  poem  orig- 
inally stood  alone,  and  the  secoiul  was  afterwaids  added,  j)er- 
haps  by  Cynewult'  himself.  It  is  not  wortli  wliilf  jn'iha})S  to 
make  this  suggestion,  but  unless  it  is  made,  I  cannot  exj)ress 
my  oj)ini()n  that  the  first  verses  may  be  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  I  give  this  date  with  dittidtMice, 
l)t'c;iuse  1  am  (conscious  of  expressions  and  of  a  certain  manner 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  poem  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
t  ime,  and  so  much  so,  that  even  if  the  suggestion  be  not  true,  1 
must  still  hold  that  the  pO("m  was  edited  with  additions  at  a 
later  period.  Nevertlieless,  tlie  lines  1  subjoin  seem  to  mark 
the  ye;ir  in  whi<'h  it  was  written. 

Then  Bhall  come  the  Hpirit,       cryiiif;  <»ut  with  sonDWs  ! 
After  Hcveii  ni^litH  tlie  Houl  draw  near  t(»  lind 

Always  itH  ••wii  Ixxly  (once  loii^  time  it  Imre  it — ) 
For  tlirtT  liiiiidrrtl  wiiitrrs  ;  if  tin*  Kiii^  of  iiulitinH, 
If  Almijiiily  (iod       »!arlier  will  nut  wmk 

Of  lliiM  world  the  end.  1.  W. 

The  spirit,  when  sevi-ii  nights  liave  j)asse(l,  will,  every  night 
for  .'iOO  years,  visit  the  corpse  it  ouvo  inhabited.  \N  liy  .'{tMJ 
years?  'IMie  answer  is,  I  conjecture,  that  it  was  tln'  general 
exjiectation  at  tliis  time  that  tlie  end  of  the  world  would  eonu' 
in  the  year  lOOO.  II  thr  jioet  was  thinking  of  this,  tluMlato 
of  the  poem  would  lie  about  the  year  700;  and  that  he  tnia 
thinking  of  this  apjtears  more  probable  from  iiis  phrase,  "  un- 
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less  it  be  the  will  of  Almighty  God  to  bring  the  world  to  an 
end  sooner  than  in  300  years."  Some  literary  questions  con- 
cerning Anglo-Saxon  poetry  would  be  made  clearer  if  this 
meaning  of  the  verses  should  prove  to  be  justifiable. 

"  Cold  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  grimly  it  calls  to  the 
corpse,  '  0  gory  dust !  why  didst  thou  vex  me  ?  0  foulness, 
all  rotted  by  the  earth ;  0  likeness  of  the  clay  !  God  sent  me 
into  thee,  I  could  not  leave  thee  ;  thy  sinful  lusts  pressed  me 
down,  it  seemed  to  me  30,000  winters  till  thy  death-day ! 
Thou  wert  rich  in  food,  sated  with  wine  ;  I  was  thirsty  for 
God's  body,  for  the  drink  of  the  Spirit.  Shame  shalt  thou 
bear  in  the  great  Day.  Thou  art  dearer  now  to  none  than  the 
swart  raven.  Thou  hast  no  goods,  only  thy  naked  bones  ;  thy 
joys  are  nothing,  but  by  night  I  must  seek  thee  again  and 
again,  and  at  cock-crowing  go  away.  Better,  on  the  day  thou 
shalt  give  account,  hadst  thou  been  born  a  bird,  a  fish,  the 
fiercest  of  serpents  than  a  man.  Wroth  will  the  Lord  be  at 
that  Doom-tide.    And  what  shall  we  two  do  ?  ^  " 

This  is  the  abstract  of  the  speech,  and  it  has  its  own  special 
quality.  Then  the  poet  describes  the  spirit's  departure,  and 
the  silence  of  the  body.  It  cannot  speak;  it  is  altogether 
riven  asunder  and  plundered  by  the  worms.  One  of  them 
leads  the  way  into  the  body  for  the  rest,  and  this  is  the  sole 
piece  of  creative  imagination  in  the  poem  — 

119.  Gifer  is  lie  hight,       (grim  that  Worm  is,) 

Sharper  than  the  needle       are  the  jaws  of  him. 

First  of  all  —  he  drives       into  the  Earth-grave, 

Tears  the  tongue  asunder :       through  the  teeth  he  pierces  ; 

From  above,  into  the  head,       eats  he  through  the  eyes  ; 

"Works  for  other  worms       way  unto  their  food, 

To  their  wealthy  banquet  ! 

This  King,  this  Captain  of  the  Worms,  Gifer,  venomous 
Greed,  piercing  his  way  for  the  rest  through  the  head  into  the 
corpse,  is  worthy  of  Ezekiel, 

There  are  four  Elegies  full  of  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry; 
these  are  the  Wanderer,  the  Seafarer,  the  Wife's  Complaint, 
and  the  Husband's  Message.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Ruin, 
though  it  is  not  sufficiently  personal  in  its  passion  to  come 
easily  within  the  proper  circle  of  the  Elegy.  I  have  already 
translated  the  Ruin.  Its  motive  —  the  sorrow  for  departed 
splendour  and  happiness  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  town  long 
since  desolate,  with  its  fortress  and  market-hall  crumbling  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  the  recalling  of  the  joyous  life  that  once  was 
there,  and  the  imaging,  through  its  death,  of  the  passing  away 
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of  all  the  world  —  is  a  common  motive.  The  Rhyming  Poem 
seems  to  take  it  up.  It  is  reproduced  in  some  of  Cynewulf  s 
longer  poems.  It  api>ears  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  four 
Elegies,  in  the  Wanderer ;  and  the  passage  is  so  like  certain 
lines  in  the  Ruin  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  suggested,  if  not 
copied,  from  the  Ruin,  or  the  passage  in  the  Rnin  from  it. 

This  was  a  motive  which  lay  continually  before  the  eyes  of 
men  in  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  during  the  long 
series  of  i^etty  wars  of  the  seventh,  eightli,  and  ninth  centu- 
ries. The  subject  alone  cannot  then  date  these  elegiac  poems. 
But  when  we  consider  the  elements  in  them  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  the  history  of  that 
eentury  in  Northumbria,  1  think  we  may  make  a  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  their  date. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Wanderer,  the  Wife's  Complaint, 
and  tlie  Husband' s  Message  points  to  their  ]iaving  been  written 
in  a  time  of  disturbance,  when  not  only  the  lialls  of  nobles 
were  desolated,  l)ut  when  exile  was  common.  The  wife  talks 
of  lier  liusband  driven  from  his  folk  and  refuging  in  a  far-off 
hmd.  TIk'  message  of  tlie  liusband  coiucs  fi-oin  a  fon'ign  coun- 
try to  Kngland.  Slu^  is  to  join  him  in  his  exile  where  he  has 
made  a  home.  The  wanderer  h;is  tied  from  England,  and  sees 
the  vision  of  his  ruined  happiness  and  of  his  slaughtered 
friends.  This  state  of  things  would  suit  with  the  condition 
of  England  after  the  coming  (jf  th(»  Nortlnnen.  Wwi  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  Danes  in  the  ])oems,  ;in(i  there  was  no  liter- 
ature in  Nortlmmbria  in  tlu^  ninth  century.  It  wcnild  also 
suit  with  the  time  of  anarchy  in  Northumbria  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Eadberlit  in  7.")S,  to  which  period  we  may  relV-r  the 
passages  in  Cynewulf's  poems  which  sorrowfully  reiuendxT 
liappier  days.  Hut,  1  do  not  feel  as  if  these  elegies  hehuiged 
to  the  hitter  part  of  the  eiglith  (century,  and  my  reason  is  tirst, 
that  they  liave  a  certain  jtagan  element  which  has  wlu)lly  dis- 
a|)j»e;ired  from  the  poems  wliich  belong  to  the  Cynewulf  cycle ; 
and  se(!ondly,  that  the  sorrow  expressed  is  not  a  r«'t rospective 
sorrow,  like  Cynewulf's,  for  tlie  »lecay  of  tin'  whoh*  land,  but 
a  personal  and  present  ])ain.  We  might  fairly  find  such  ii  timo 
in  thai  parenthesis  of  bad  government  and  of  national  tunitiit 
which  fiUed  the  years  iietweeii  the  death  of  ;\ldfrit)»  in  7n."i 
and  the  renewed  |)ea<'e  of  N(ut liuiiiliria  under  ( '«Milwulf  in  the 
years  that  followed  7'Jll. 

The  pav,Mn  (|uality,  or  ratlii-r  the  altsence  of  any  Chn.sliuii 
element  in  these  poems,  is  remarkable.    Tliere  is  not  a  truce 
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of  Christianity,  save  perhaps  a  certain  overfineness  of  senti- 
ment, in  the  Wife's  Complaint  or  the  Husband'' s  Message.  In 
the  Seafarer  the  first  part  of  the  poem  is  without  a  single 
Christian  touch.  The  second  part  is  a  Christian  allegory  of 
the  first.  Many  think,  however,  that  the  poem  is  one,  that 
the  writer  had  the  second  part  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  first.  The  matter  cannot  be  determined ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  distinct,  and  that  either  some  later  writer 
added  the  allegory  to  the  first  part,  or  that  the  poet  himself, 
later  in  his  life,  distressed  to  find  his  early  work  so  much 
without  religion,  continued  it  into  a  Christian  allegory.  As 
to  the  Wanderer,  it  opens  with  a  Christian  prologue  and  closes 
with  a  Christian  epilogue,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  was 
written,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  person  who  thought  more  of  the 
goddess  Wyrd  than  of  God,  whose  life  and  way  of  thinking 
were  uninfluenced  by  any  distinctive  Christian  doctrine. 

Now  I  conjecture  that  in  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
the  eighth  century  there  were  poets  living  in  the  courts  of  the  ' 
princes  and  earls  of  Northumbria  —  such,  for  example,  as  we 
know  Cynewulf  was  in  his  youth  —  who  were  Bohemian  enough, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  that  term,  not  to  care  for  anything  but 
poetry  ;  to  whom  Christianity  was  a  good  thing,  but  over  whom 
it  had  no  special  hold ;  who  were  half  pagan  at  heart  while 
Christian  in  name ;  and  who  resembled,  but  only  in  the  general 
temper  of  their  minds,  the  class  of  literary  men  whom  the 
Renaissance  made  in  Florence  and  Rome.  It  was  this  class 
who  wrote,  I  think,  these  elegies,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  a  great  many  more  poems  of  this  kind.  Later  on,  they 
were  taken  up  by  bards  who  were  connected  with  the  monas- 
teries, and  we  may  almost  lay  our  hands  on  the  work  of  these 
men  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  Wanderer.  But  even 
this  Christianising  of  older  work  was  not  done  by  men  who 
lived  late  in  the  eighth  century.  At  that  time,  when  Cynewulf, 
for  example,  wrote  the  Christ,  these  additions  would  have  been, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  more  specialised  in  their  doctrine.  To 
this  early  time  belong  also,  as  I  think,  a  number  of  the  riddles 
attributed  to  Cynewulf.  The  riddles  on  the  Bow  and  Sword 
and  Spear,  on  the  Hurricane,  the  Swan  and  others,  are  quite 
apart  from  Christian  sentiment.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man 
who,  a  Christian  no  doubt  in  name,  cared  only  for  his  art. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  remark  about  the  elegies  is  their 
intensity  with  regard  to  the  aspects  of  Nature.  I  hesitate  to 
call  it  a  love  of  nature,  because  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  con- 
scious pleasure,  such  as  we  possess.    Butj  as  X  have  said  else- 
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where,  the  descriptions  of  nature  show  so  close  an  observation 
both  of  what  is  beautiful  and  what  sublime,  that  there  must 
have  been  pleasure  to  account  for  the  observation,  and  where 
there  is  pleasure  there  is  love.  The  Seafarer  could  scarcely 
describe  better  the  savage  doings  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the 
soft  incoming  of  the  spring;  the  Wanderer  paints  the  tumbling 
waves  and  the  sea-birds  dipping  and  preening  their  feathers, 
and  the  wintry  storms  darkening  the  sky  and  binding  the  earth ; 
the  Wife^s  ComjAahit  dwells  like  a  Highland  ballad  on  the  wihl- 
wood  dwelling  under  the  roots  of  the  great  oak  among  the 
briars;  the  JIasband's  Message  sings  of  the  advent  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  cuckoo  crying  from  the  woods  that  fledge  the 
mountain-steep.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Icelandic  poetry 
—  nothing  of  the  same  contemplative  ([uality.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  and  modern,  is  that  tlie  natural  objects  are 
not  always  seen  as  they  are,  but  as  tliey  seem  to  the  mood  of 
the  poet.  They  are  touched  with  his  joy  or  gloomed  witli  his 
misfortune.  The  pleasant  cry  of  the  cuckoo  is  a  voice  of 
sorrow  to  the  longing  lover.  The  careering  waves  and  the  sea- 
birds'  play  are  mournful  to  the  exile  who  sits  alone  and  griev- 
ing on  the  cliffs.  Even  tlie  nK^dern  passion  of  being  alone 
with  Nature  is  not  unrepresented.  The  young  man  in  the 
/Seafarer  longs  to  be  away  from  the  joys  and  noise  of  men 
upon  the  far  paths  of  the  solitary  sea.  There  is  nothing  so 
modern  in  sentiment,  nay  in  very  exi)ression,  in  the  whole  of 
English  litc^rature  till  we  come  to  Tennyson,  as  the  first  part 
of  th(;  Seafarer.  The  cry  of  T(!unyson's  Ulysses  is  in  it,  and 
the  cry  of  his  Sailor  Jioi/.  Wore  I  to  i)ut  it  into  blank  verse, 
every  one  would  say  that.  I  was  imitating  Tennyson.  Even  in 
lines  of  mere  description,  without  the  elegiac  sentiment  of 
humanity,  this  Tennysonian  likeness  apj)ears.  When  the 
Seafarer  says  that  he  was  in  the  Northern  Sea 

Iclcle-hun^%  while  lli  w  tlie  Imil  in  showtTH, 

one  would  8W(!ar  that  tin;  line  was  from  tlif  mint  of  Tennyson. 
Nor  is  the  jjsychological  j>assage  in  t In-  .S'r(//;j/T/- less  nu)drrn 
in  feeling.  1  renn'mbn-  nothing  in  tlir  Icrlandic-  pornjs  which 
is  similar  to  it ;  and  1  do  not  know  wlirre,  in  the  history  of 
Knglish  ])()etry,  to  llnd  the  poetic  temper  likely  to  prothu'e  it 
«'xe<'j)t  in  tln^  \;\\rv  l'!li/,ai)t'tli:ins  of  the  reign  of  ilames  I.,  and 
in  the  last  thirty  yi-ars.  Tlie  yonng  stMnian.  eag<'r  ft>r  tin* 
ocean,  sees  liis  soul  pass  from  his  ImmIv,  make  tlie  voyap'  lu^ 
desires  to  make,  and  return  to  him,  greedy  with  new  passion 
for  the  deep.    'V\u>  Waiidrrcr  eiiibodies  his  memories  in  tim 
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ghosts  of  his  friends  who  float  before  him  in  the  mist ;  he  cries 
to  them,  mindful  of  old  comradeship,  but  they  are  silent. 
They  bring  him  none  of  the  old  familiar  songs.  They  swim 
away  in  the  mist,  as  in  a  sea,  and  his  pain  is  deepened.  This 
is  not  so  modern  as  the  passage  in  the  Seafarer,  but  it  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  we  think  that  these 
poems  were  written  fully  1100  years  ago,  this  is  very  remark- 
able ;  and  the  recurrence,  after  all  those  centuries,  of  a  special 
distinct  note  of  sentiment,  only  shows  how  constant  are  the 
roots  of  English  song,  and  how  needful  it  is,  if  we  would  fully 
understand  it,  to  go  back  to  the  ground  in  which  it  was 
planted.  Seeing  then  that  these  elegies  are  important,  and 
that,  as  short  pieces  of  poetic  art,  they  are  the  best  things  of 
this  kind  which  we  possess  from  ancient  times,  I  discuss  and 
translate  them  at  large. 

The  Husband's  Message,  or,  as  I  think  it  should  be  more 
justly  called,  the  Lover^s  Message,  consists  of  an  introduction 
of  eleven  lines  describing,  in  the  manner  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
riddle,  the  slice  of  wood  on  which  the  message  is  carved  in 
runes.  The  rest  is  the  message  itself  ;  and  the  wood-tablet  is 
the  spokesman  throughout — an  awkward  and  fantastic  experi- 
ment of  the  poet.  It  tells  first  of  its  origin  among  the  Tree- 
kin,  and  then  of  how  often,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  it  was 
sent  over  the  salt  sea  streams  to  those  in  high-built  houses. 
This  time  it  brings  a  message  of  love  to  the  beloved,  hoping 
to  find  her  constant,  imploring  her  to  join  its  sender  in  his 
foreign  home.  Bethink  thee,  it  says,  of  the  troth  thou  didst 
pledge  of  old  in  the  burgs  where  mead  was  drunk ;  a  hatred 
drove  thy  lover  forth  from  the  folk  of  victory ;  now  he  calls 
thee  to  take  rede  how  thou  mayst  sail  the  sea  to  him. 

19.  Soon  as  ever  thou  shalt  listen      on  the  edges  of  the  cliff 
To  the  cuckoo  in  the  copse- wood,       chanting  of  his  sorrow, 

•  •  •••••• 

25.  Then  begin  to  seek  the  sea      where  the  sea-mew  is  at  home  ; 
Sit  thee  in  tlie  sea- bark,       so  that  to  the  soutli-ward 
Thou  mayst  light  upon  thy  lover,       o'er  the  ocean  path- ways, 
Where  thy  Lord  witli  longing      looks  and  waits  for  thee. 

Here,  after  this  charming  call,  the  manuscript  is  disturbed,  but 
the  meaning  is  that  there  can  be  in  the  whole  world  no  joy  so 
great  as  would  be  if  they  were  together.  Treasure  of  gold  the 
Lover  has  won  and  a  fair  land,  and  many  warriors  serve  him. 
He  has  overcome  all  trouble ;  but  nothing  is  worth  anything 
unless  he  have  her  with  him.    No  desire  has  he 
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43.  Nor  for  jewels,  nor  for  horses,       nor  for  joys  beside  the  mead, 
Nor  for  any  of  Earls'  treasures,       here  the  earth  upon  — 
If,  King's  Daughter,       he  should  lack  thee, 
After  all  the  troth  of  yore       pledged  between  the  twain  of  you. 

And  the  poem  ends  -with  the  binding  together  of  the  runes  of 
their  names  S.  R.  EA.  W.  and  M.,^  to  symbolise  the  bond  of 
love  he  will  keep  faithfully  till  death.  The  motive  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  strain  of  feeling  passionate  and  innocent. 
It  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  intensity  of  Icelandic  work 
on  a  similar  subject,  but  it  has  its  own  distinct  note  of  tender 
sentiment. 

The  Wife's  Complaint  is  a  much  more  involved  piece  —  its 
subject  obscure,  its  motives  varied,  and  its  thought  finely 
woven.  Its  fault  as  a  poem  is  over-subtlety,  but  it  is  better 
written  than  the  last,  and  more  interesting.  We  might  almost 
say,  if  we  could  think  that  both  these  poems  were  written  by 
the  same  person,  that  he  perliaps  unconsciously  contrasted  the 
simplicity  of  a  man's  affe(;tion  with  the  tangled  variety  of  a 
woman's  love,  his  one  thought  with  her  multitudinousness.  It 
was  Ettmiiller  who  first  said  it  was  the  plaint  of  a  woman,  and 
some  liave  asked  wliether  it  stood  alone,  or  was  part  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  also  the  IliishdiKV a  ^fcssaffc  was  contained.  Both, 
it  has  been  thought,  might  belong  to  the  poems  of  the  (Jenovefa- 
Saga,  in  which  Genovefa,  "abandoned  by  her  liusband,  pours 
fortli  lier  sorrow  in  the  solituch^  of  the  Ardennes'  wood."  ]^ut 
T(!n  J>rink  tliinks  it  is  a  singh^  poem  which  trlls  its  own  sub- 
j(!ct,  and  Wiilkcr,  agreeing  with  liini,  says  tliat  if  it  belong  to 
any  S.'iga,  it  would  be  to  tlie  Offa  Saga,  which  at  least  was 
known  in  Kngland. 

The  fo<'s  of  tlie  woman,  the  relatives  of  tlie  liusband,  have 
made  bad  blood  between  liim  and  her,  .'iccusing  licr  eitlier  of 
falseness  or  magic.  Kxile  was  tlie  punishment  for  both  these 
(Mimes,  and  tlie  husband  l)anishes  her  to  a  wood,  to  an  allotted 
])lace  within  l)<)undari<'s  which  she  must  not  overstep.  Many 
women,  it  is  prohable,  were  living  in  this  fashion  in  I'nghmd 
during  the  eighth  century,  and  this  one  begins  — 

1.  of  iiivHcIf  with  H.iiliifss  jjidt'M       do  1  sing  (liis  Hong, 
'I'cll  the  tiili'  tif  iiiiiit'  own  fate  !       Truly  ran  I  say 
Wliat  of  HorrowH  I  have  HuffcnMl       Min<'o  I  wuh  upwuxtMi, 
WIh'Mht  new  «»r  old,       liul  nrviT  worse  than  now. 

0.   First,  my  Lord,  lir  fared       from  his  folk  away. 

<  >'er  tlie  surging  of  tim  sea  I       .Moriiing-Morrow  lUvix  woji  mine  ? 

'  The  nin-s  that  stand  for  !>  niid  )f  are  so  liko  ou«  utiotlier  that  il  in  douhl- 
t\i\  whieh  Irtli  r  is  lii-re.    Wiilker  profefH  M. 
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Where,  0  where  within  the  land  was  my  Master  now  ? 
Then  to  fare  me  I  was  faring,  following  of  him  to  seek, 
Friendless  and  a  flying  exile  ! 

Then  her  husband's  kinsmen  began  with  crafty  thought  to 
plan  how  they  might  set  them  apart,  so  that  they  should  "  live 
the  loathliest  of  lives,  but  she  endured  the  longing  of  desire." 
And  her  lord  bade  her  take  a  dwelling  in  the  wood.  There 
were  few  who  loved  her,  few  were  her  friends,  and  all  the 
worse  was  her  cruel  fate.  He  whom  she  loved  most,  who  loved 
her  mostj  had  most  mistaken  her,  and  had  hidden  his  heart 
from  her.  "  My  heart  for  this  is  grieved  the  most "  —  and  Des- 
demona  herself  might  have  used  the  words  — 

18.  That  I  found  a  man      wholly  fitted  for  me  ; 
Yet  of  soul  unhappy,       sorrow- struck  in  spirit. 
From  me  hiding  all  his  heart ;      holding  murder  in  his  thoughts, 
Yet  so  blithe  of  bearing.       O  full  oft  with  vows  we  bound  us 
That  save  Death  alone      nothing  should  divide  us, 
Nothing  in  the  world  —      but  now  —  all  changed  is  that ! 
Now  is  it,  alas,       as  if  had  never  been 
Friendship  erst  between  us.      Far  away  or  near, 
I  must  bear  the  hatred      of  my  best-beloved. 

27.  In  a  grove  amid  this  wood      they  have  garred  me  dwell, 
Underneath  a  holm-oak  tree,      in  this  hollow  of  the  earth  I 
Old  is  this  earth-house  ;       I  am  all  one  long  desire  ! 
Dim  these  caverned  dells,       steep  the  downs  above, 
Bitter  my  burgh-hedges,        with  wild-briars  overgrown. 
Dreary  is  my  dwelling  !       Here  my  Lord's  departure 
Oft  has  wrought  me  wretchedly. 

Lovers  in  the  world  there  are, 
Who  in  loving  live  together,       lie  together  on  their  bed. 
While  I,  in  the  early  dawning,       all  alone  am  going 
Underneath  this  oak-tree,       in  and  out  of  these  earth-hollows, 
Where  I  needs  must  sit  alone       all  the  summer-lengthened  day, 
Where  I,  weeping,  shall  bewail      for  my  woful  banishment 
My  uncounted  sorrows. 

And  this  part  of  the  elegy  ends  with  an  accent  of  despair, 
"  Never,  never  shall  I  rest  from  misery  and  longing."  Then, 
if  Grein's  conjecture  be  right,  and  it  is  quite  plausible,  she 
turns  to  curse  the  author  of  her  exile  in  the  following  lines. 
But  it  may  as  well,  and  even  better,  be  said  by  her  of  her  hus- 
band. In  that  case  the  lines  below  are  not  imprecation  but  a 
mournful  statement  of  what  he  is  sure  to  suffer.  Care  will  be 
his  and  woe  and  outlawry  — 

42.  Sorrowful  of  soul      shall  the  young  man  ever  be  ; 
Hard  to  bear  his  heart-thought,       howsoe'er  he  have 
Outwardly  blithe  bearing  —       and  therewith  breast-care, 
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Ever-during  sorrow's  driving  ?       Doomed  to  him  let  be, 
All  world-woefulness  ;       and  full  wide  be  he  outlawed 
In  a  far-land  of  the  folk. 

Then  with  a  rapid  change  she  thinks  of  her  husband  as  exiled 
from  her.  She  is  not  angry  with  him  —  and  the  whole  of  this 
passage  is  subtly  thought  —  but  full  of  t(;nder  womanliness, 
full  of  pity  that  he  is  deprived  of  her.  She  knows  he  loves 
her  still,  pictures  his  lonely  life  thinking  of  his  home  that 
once  was  so  happy.  She  creates  around  him  scenery  in  har- 
mony with  her  heart  and  his.  Confident  of  her  own  fidelity 
she  lets  herself  love  him  ;  Imt  he  who  thinks  her  guilty,  and 
yet  loves  her,  O  what  sorrow  must  be  his  ?  Worse,  worse 
than  mine  !    Wretched  am  I, 

47.  For  my  friend  is  sitting 

Under  the  o'erhanging  cliff,       over- frosted  by  the  storm  ; 

0  my  Wooer,  so  outwearied,       by  the  water  overflowen, 
In  that  dreary  dwelling  !       There  endures  my  dear  one 
Anguish  mickle  of  the  mind,       far  too  oft  remembers  him 

01  a  happier  home  !       O,  to  him  is  woe 

Who  shall  with  a  weary  longing       wait  for  the  Beloved  ! 

From  this  remarkable  poem,  so  modern  in  feeling,  we  pass  to 
a  poem  still  mon;  modern,  more  distinctly  English,  mingling  in 
it  our  sea-longing  and  our  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
This  is  the  S('<if(irer.  It  has,  like  the  Wanderer,  some  obscure 
passages  to  which  many  meanings  have  been  allotted.  These 
render  translation  dillictult,  l)nt  the  chit^f  difliculty  arises  from 
the  modern  feeling  of  the  j)()(Mn.  It  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  slij)  into  blank  verse,  and  i)lank  verse  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. To  do  that  were  to  make  it  far  more  modern  than  it 
ought  to  be  mjide.  The  early  English  note  wonld  be  lost. 
Nevertheless,  just  to  show  how  near  the  Seafarer  and  tlu' 
Waudrrer  are  to  us,  and  how  easily  th(»y  wear  our  dress,  I  have 
put  them  both  literally  info  bhink  verse  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

I  have  already  said  tliat  tlu^  latter  part  of  the  j)oeni,  from 
vrrse  (M,  or  as  Ricgcr  tliinks  from  vcrsr  7'2,  is  a  later  religious 
addition.  Tliat  j»art  I  |)ass  l)y.  it  resen>l)les  any  of  the  lioni- 
ilies,  and  it  has  neither  intelligj-nce,  i)assioii,  nor  imaginati<»n. 
The  first  j)art  has  these  (dements,  and  has  ( heni  remarkaldy.  We 
may  take  it  as  a  dramatic  solihxpiy,  in  whi(di  tiie  poet  enntrasts 
two  views  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  ends  ity  saying  tiiat  wiiether 
the  life  be  liard  or  not,  the  attnurtioii  to  it  is  irresistilde ;  or  with 
Home  (iennan  critics,  witli  Kieger  and  K luge,  arrange  it  as  a 
dialogue  l)ct\vi'.'n  :in  old  seaman  and  a  young  man  on  whom  the 
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passion  for  the  sea  has  come,  in  which  the  old  man  tells,  in 
warning,  of  the  dangers  and  woes  of  the  deep,  and  the  young 
man  replies.  It  is  a  convenient  form  into  which  to  put  the 
poem,  and  I  use  it  here,  though  we  may  just  as  well  take  it  as 
a  dramatic  lyric.^ 

Seafarer 

The  Old  Man  — 

Sooth  the  song  that  I      of  myself  can  sing, 
Telling  of  my  travels  ;      how  in  troublous  days, 
Hours  of  hardship       oft  I've  borne  ! 
With  a  bitter  breast-care       I  have  been  abiding : 
Many  seats  of  sorrow       in  my  ship  have  known  ! 
Frightful  was  the  whirl  of  waves,       when  it  was  my  part 
Narrow  watch  at  night  to  keep,       on  my  Vessel's  prow 
When  it  rushed  the  rocks  along. ^       By  the  rigid  cold 
Fast  my  feet  were  pinched,       fettered  by  the  frost, 

10.  By  the  chains  of  cold.       Care  was  sighing  then 

Hot  my  heart  around  ;       hunger  rent  to  shreds  within 

Courage  in  me,  me  sea-wearied  !       This  the  man  knows  not, 

He  to  whom  it  happens       happiest  on  earth, 

How  I,  carked  with  care,       in  the  ice-cold  sea. 

Overwent  the  winter       on  my  wander-ways, 

All  forlorn  of  happiness,       all  bereft  of  loving  kinsmen. 

Hung  about  with  icicles  ;       flew  the  hail  in  showers. 

Nothing  heard  I  there       save  the  howling  of  the  sea, 

And  the  ice-chilled  billow,       'whiles  the  crying  of  the  swan  ! 

20.  All  the  glee  I  got  me       was  the  gannet's  scream. 

And  the  swoughing  of  the  seal,       'stead  of  mirth  of  men  ; 
'Stead  of  the  mead  drinking,       moaning  of  the  sea-mew. 
There  the  storms  smote  on  the  crags,       there  the  swallow  of  the  sea 
Answered  to  them,  icy-plumed  ;       and  that  answer  oft  the  earn  — 
Wet  his  wings  were  —      barked  aloud. 

None  of  all  my  kinsmen 
Could  this  sorrow-laden  soul       stir  to  any  joy. 
Little  then  does  he  believe      who  life's  pleasure  owns 
While  he  tarried  in  the  towns,       and  but  trifling  balefulness,  — 
Proud  and  insolent  with  wine  —      how  out-wearied  I 

30.  Often  must  outstay      on  the  ocean-path  ! 

1  Rieger  divides  it  into  six  parts,  and  holds  that  the  whole  of  the  poem  is 
composed  by  one  man.  The  Old  Man  speaks,  he  says,  the  lines  1-33  {coma 
CO  Ida  St)  ;  from  39-47  (funda'S);  from  53-57  (lecga^);  and  from  72  to  end. 
The  Young  Man  speaks  from  lines  33-38  (gesece) ;  from  48-52  {gewitan) ;  from 
58-71  (oxSt>rin(7e5).  This  division  is  partly  adopted  in  the  text,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  Kluge's  division  is  not  better.  It  is  certainly  simpler.  The  Old  Man 
speaks  from  1-33,  and  the  Young  Man  from  33-64  or  66.  Kluge  also  believes 
that  the  original  poem  ends  at  verse  64  or  66 ;  and  that  the  rest  is  a  later  edition 
borrowed  in  parts  from  the  homilies ;  but  he  seems  to  detect  in  it  also  several 
heterogeneous  elements.  Wiilker  thinks  that  the  poem  may  be  a  dialogue  as 
far  as  verse  64,  and  that  this  first  part  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with 
Christianity. 

Be  clifiim  cnossade,  "  when  it  dashed  against  the  seas  as  it  ran  by  the 
cliffs."  This  is,  I  think,  the  true  meaning.  It  cannot  mean  "when  it  struck 
on  the  clilfs." 
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Sombre  grew  the  shade  of  night,       and  it  snowed  from  nor'rard, 
Frost  tlie  field  enchained,       fell  the  hail  on  earth, 
Coldest  of  all  corns. 

Young  Man  — 

Wherefore  now  then  crash  together 
Thoughts  my  soul  within       that  1  should  myself  adventure 
The  high  streamings  of  the  sea,       and  the  sport  of  the  salt  waves  ! 
For  a  passion  of  the  mind       every  moment  pricks  me  on 
All  my  life  to  set  a-faring  ;       so  that  far  from  hence, 
I  may  seek  the  shore      of  the  strange  outlanders. 

The  Old  Man  now,  if  we  adopt  Rieger's  division,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  dramatic,  is  carried  away  by  the  passion  of 
the  young  fellow,  and  remembers  his  own  sea-longing  and  sea- 
loving.    "  Yes,"  he  answers,    there  is  nothing  like  it "  — 

Old  Man  — 

Yes,  so  haughty  of  his  heart       is  no  hero  on  the  earth, 
40.  Nor  80  good  in  all  his  giving,       nor  so  generous  in  youth. 
Nor  so  daring  in  his  deeds,       nor  so  dear  unto  his  lord, 
Tliat  he  has  not  always  yearning       unto  his  sea-faring, 
To  whatever  work  his  J^ord       may  have  will  to  make  for  him. 
For  the  harp  he  has  no  heart,       nor  for  having  of  the  rings, 
Nor  in  woman  is  his  weal,       in  the  world  lu-'s  no  delight. 
Nor  in  anything  whatever       save  the  to.ssing  o't-r  the  waves  ! 
O  for  ever  he  has  longing      who  is  urged  towards  the  sea.' 

Young  Man  — 

'I'rees  n-hloom  witli  l)lo.ssoms,       hurglis  are  fair  again. 
Winsome  are  tlii'  wide  plains,       an(i  the  world  is  gay  — 
60.  All  doth  only  challenge       the  impassioned  heart 

Of  his  couragr  to  the  voyage,       whosorver  thus  bethinks  him, 
O'er  the  ocean  billows,       far  away  to  go. 

And  now  the  ancient  mariner  takes  a,i,'ain  tlie  voice  of 
warning,  and  witli  a  toiieli  oi  sorrowful  irony  brings  in  to  lielp 
his  prudence  tlie  bird  of  Spring  of  which  the  youth  has  spoken  — 

Old  Man  — 

KiVery  cuckoo  calls  a  warning,       with  his  chant  of  Horr«)w  ! 
Siiijis  thf  summer's  wuti-hniiin,       sorrow  is  In*  botling, 
Hitler  ill  till-  Iiosoiii'h  hoiinl,       'I'his  the  brave  man  wots  not  of, 
Not  the  warrior  rich  in  welfare  -         what  tlie  wantli'rer  eiulurca, 
Who  his  patliH  of  b:iiiishineiit,        wideht  places  on  tiie  sea. 

'  TIiIh  piisHiijje,  and  the  iiri'vioim  one  beijliuiini;.  "  Thiit  \w  has  not  nhTiiyit 
vearniiiK'."  ete.,  iiiiiy  lie  ollierwise  explaliieit.  "  Yearnlii>:  to  Heafarliic  "  may 
i)e  simply  yeariiinu  In  si-jifuriin'  for  ilir  ami  "  Inuylni:  for  the  t»ea  "  mny 

lie  no  more  tliaii  "  loimiii^  oti  tiie  Mea  for  nhore."  ThiH  woiil«|,  no  ilotiitt,  niiU 
the  old  iiian'M  ur^umeiit,  but  I  liollevo  that  the  uu«uiilii>;  In  lUo  text  1»  the  rltflit 

t>IIU. 
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Then  the  youth  breaks  forth,  his  passion  spurred  by  oppo- 
sition, and  paints,  with  a  force  and  freedom  of  imagination 
which  at  this  early  time  is  astonishing,  how  his  spirit  has  left 
his  body  —  hovers  for  a  moment  over  his  heart,  has  flown 
away  now  over  the  sea,  has  made  the  voyage  to  the  outlanders, 
and  now  returns,  a  lonely-flier,  yelling  like  a  cormorant,  to  join 
again  his  body  and  drive  him  forth  to  sea.  The  passion  for 
the  deep  has  seldom  been  better  imaged.  What  is  this  to 
me,  he  cries,  for  that  is  the  sense  of  the  For])on  with  which  he 
begins  — 

For  behold,  my  thought      hovers  now  above  my  heart ; 
O'er  the  surging  flood  of  sea       now  my  spirit  flies, 
60.  O'er  the  homeland  of  the  whale —       hovers  then  afar 
O'er  the  foldings  of  the  earth  !       Now  again  it  flies  to  me 
Full  of  yearning,  greedy  !       Yells  that  lonely  flier ; 
Whets  upon  the  Whale-way       irresistibly  my  heart, 
O'er  the  storming  of  the  seas  ! 

m 

The  rest  is  a  sad  business ;  religion,  as  too  often  is  the  case, 
has  slaughtered  poetry.  There  is  no  such  break  of  power  in 
the  Wanderer  which  is  the  last  of  these  elegies  in  the  Exeter 
Book.  Some  have  thought  that  at  verse  80  new  matter  has 
been  linked  on,  but  this  is  criticism  searching  for  something 
to  say.  The  poem  moves  easily  from  its  beginning  to  its  end, 
and  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  poems  it  is  best  in  form.  It  has  been 
allotted  to  Cynewulf,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he 
wrote  it ;  nay,  the  total  absence  of  any  Christian  feeling  in  it 
would  almost  suggest  that  in  its  original  form  it  may  have 
been  a  purely  pagan  utterance,  but  this  is  a  very  problemat- 
ical opinion.  Yet  some  phrases  in  the  prologue  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  poem  was  old,  was  found  by  some  monk,  ad- 
mired and  edited  by  him  with  a  Christian  introduction  and 
end  — 

The  Wanderer 
Prologue 

Oft  a  lonely  wanderer      wins  at  last  to  pity. 
Wins  the  grace  of  God,      though,  begloomed  with  care, 
■  He  must  o'er  the  water-ways,       for  a  weary  time. 
Push  the  ice-cold  ocean,       oaring  with  his  hands, 
Wade  through  ways  of  banishment  !       Wyrd  is  fully  wrought. 
Thus  there  quoth  an  Earth-stepper  —     of  his  troubles  taking  thought, 
Of  the  fall  of  friendly  kinsmen,       of  the  fearful  slaughters. 


Oft  I  must  alone,       at  each  breaking  of  the  day. 
Here  complain  my  care  !       Of  the  Quick  there  is  not  one 
10.  Unto  whom  I  dare  me      now  declare  with  openness 
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All  my  secret  soul.       Of  a  sooth,  I  know 
That  for  any  Earl       excellent  the  habit  is 
That  he  closely  bind       all  the  casket  of  his  life, 
Hold  his  hoard-coffer  secure  —      but  think  in  heart  his  will  I 
Never  will  the  weary  spirit      stand  the  Wyrd  against, 
Nor  the  heart  of  heaviness       for  its  help  provide  ; 
Therefore  this  unhappy  heart      oft  do  Honour-seekers 
Closely  bind  and  cover       in  the  coffer  of  their  breast. 
So  it  happed  that  I  —       oft-unhappy  me  ! 
20.  Far  from  friendly  kinsman,       forced  away  from  home  — 
Had  to  seal  securely       all  my  secret  soul, 
After  that  my  gold-friend,       in  the  gone-by  years. 
Darkness  of  the  earth  bedecked  !       Dreary-hearted,  from  that 

time. 

Went  I,  winter-wretched,       o'er  the  woven  waves  of  sea, 

Searching,  sorrow-smitten,       for  some  Treasure-spender's  hall, 

Where,  or  far  or  near,       I  might  find  a  man, 

Who,  amidst  the  mead-halls,       might  acquainted  be  with  love, 

Or  to  me  the  friendless       fain  would  comfort  give, 

Pleasure  me  with  pleasures. 

He  who  proves  it,  knows 
30.  What  a  cruel  comrade       careful  sorrow  is  to  him. 

Who  in  life  but  little       store  of  loved  forestanders  has  ! 
His  the  track  of  exile  is,       not  the  twisted  gold, 
His  the  frozen  bo.som,       not  the  earth's  fertility  ! 
He  the  Hall  remembers  then,       heroes,  and  the  treasure-taking, 
How  of  y()re  his  gold-friend,       when  he  but  a  youngling  was. 
Customed  him  to  festal  riays  !       Fallen  is  all  that  joy  ! 
O  t/)0  well  he  wots  of  this,        who  iimst  long  forego 
All  the  lore-redes  of  his  Lord,       of  iii.s  loved,  his  tru.sted  friend, 
Then  when  sleep  and  sorrow,       set  together  at  one  time, 
40.  Often  lay  their  bondage       on  the  lonely  wretched  man. 

And  it  seemeth  him,  in  spirit,       that  he  seeth  his  man-lord, 
Clippetli  him  and  kisseth  him,       on  his  knee  he  layelh 
Hands  and  head  alike,       an  when  lie  fmni  hour  ti>  hour, 
Erewhile,  in  the  older  days,       did  enjoy  the  (iift-stool. 
Then  the  friendless  man       forthwith  doth  awaken, 
And  he  sees  before  hint       only  fallow  wav»'S, 
And  sea-birds  a-l)athing,       itroadeniim  out  their  plumes  ; 
Falling  sleet  and  snow       sifti-il  ilirou;:li  with  hail  — 
Then  the  wounds  of  heart       all  the  lu'avier  are, 
50.  Sorely  aching  for  One's-own  !       Ever  new  is  pain. 

For  the  memory  of  kinsmen       o'er  his  mind  is  floating. 
With  glee-staves  he  i;reeted  them,       gladly  gazes  on  them  — 
These  roini>anionslii|»s  of  comrades       swim  away  again  I 
Of  the  old  familiar  songs       few  the  spirit  brings 
Of  these  llimters  in  the  air.'       l-'resli  again  Is  cnre 
For  the  exile  who  nnist  urge,       often,  oh  liow  often. 
O'er  the  welding  of  the  wati-rs       his  outwearled  hvivrX  ! 

1  I  tako  flmtfndra  tn  moan  the  linvorlng  HpiritH  of  hid  eomrmlm  whom  h<» 
seen  In  the  rtlr. 
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1  Wherefore  I  must  wonder       in  tliis  world  of  ours 
Why  my  soul  should  not       shroud  itself  in  blackness, 

60.  When  about  the  life  of  earls       I  am  wholly  wrapt  in  thought, 
How  they  in  one  instant       gave  their  household  up, 
Mighty  mooded  thanes  !       So  this  middle-earth, 
Day  succeeding  day,       droops  and  falls  away  ! 

2  Wherefore  no  one  may  be  wise      till  he  weareth  through 

Share  of  winters  in  the  world-realm.       Patient  must  the  wise  man 

be. 

Neither  too  hot-hearted,       nor  too  hasty-worded. 
Nor  too  weak  of  mind  a  warrior,       nor .  too  wanting  in  good 

heed, 

Nor  o'erfearful,  nor  too  glad,       nor  too  greedy  of  possessions, 
Never  overfond  of  boasting      till  he  throughly  know  himself. 
70.  Every  son  of  man  must  wait      ere  he  make  a  haughty  vow  ^ 
Till,  however  courage-hearted,       he  may  know  with  certainty 
Whither  wills  to  turn  its  way       the  thought  within  his  heart. 

A  grave  man  should  grasp  this  thought  —      how  ghostlike  it  is 
When  the  welfare  of  this  world       all  a- wasted  is  — 
Just  as  now,  most  manifold,       o'er  this  middle-garth. 
Walls  of  burgs  are  standing      by  the  breezes  over-blown, 
Covered  thick  with  chill  frost,       and  the  courts  decayed. 
Wears  to  dust  the  wine-hall,       and  its  Wielder  lies 
Dispossessed  of  pleasure.       All  the  peers  are  fallen, 
80.  Stately  by  the  ramparts  !       War  hath  ravished  some  away, 
Led  them  on  the  forth-way  ;       one  the  flying  ship  has  borne 
O'er  high-heaving  ocean  —       one  the  hoary  wolf 
Dragged  to  shreds  when  dead  !       Drear  his  cheek  with  tears, 
One  an  earl  has  hidden       deep  in  earthen  hollow.* 

So  the  Maker  of  mankind      hath  this  mid-earth  desert  made, 
Till  the  ancient  Ogres'  work       idle  stood  and  void 
Of  its  town-indwellers,       stripped  of  all  its  joy. 


1  Now  the  motive  changes;  it  is  no  longer  his  personal  grief  that  disturbs 
him  the  most.  It  is  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  world  ;  how  and  with  what  temper 
it  must  be  met;  and  yet  of  what  little  use  is  any  guard  against  the  misery. 
Wyrd  has  its  own  way ;  and  the  Winter  Weather  is  its  image. 

2  He  turns  to  sketch  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  best  fitted  to  combat  with 
this  incessant  Fate,  and  there  is  no  better  portrait  of  the  steady  mean  of  the 
best  English  nature.  Settled,  secure  in  courage  between  excess  and  defect,  not 
moving  till  his  plan  is  made,  but  ready  then  to  face  all  consequence.  This  is 
not  quite  the  Happy  Warrior  of  Wordsworth,  but  it  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  image  of  a  hero. 

3  This  refers  to  the  custom  of  standing  at  the  great  feast  of  the  year  and 
taking  vow  to  perform  some  valiant  deed  before  the  year  shall  close.  Many 
troubles  came  on  men  who,  drunk  or  excited,  swore  that  of  which  next  day 
they  repented ;  and  it  is  on  such  overweening  vows  that  the  story  of  some  Sagas 
is  built. 

*  These  are  the  various  kinds  of  death,  —  death  on  the  war-path;  death  on  a 
sea-expedition,  that  is,  death  in  a  foreign  land  {Fugel  is  the  war-ship) ;  death, 
when  outlawed,  by  the  wolf ;  death  in  old  age ;  and  the  earl  weeps  when  he 
buries  his  friend  in  the  barrow  because  he  has  not  died  in  battle,  —  one  of  the 
pagan  touches  in  the  poem. 
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Whoso  then  this  Wall-stead  ^       wisely  has  thought  over, 
And  this  darkened  Life      deeply  has  considered, 
90.  Sage  of  soul  within,       oft  remembers  far  away 

Slaughters  cruel  and  uncounted,       and  cries  out  this  Word, 
"  Whither  went  the  horse,  whither  went  the  man  ?    Whither  went  the 

Treasure-giver  ? 

What  befell  the  seats  of  feasting  ?       Whither  fled  the  joys  in  hall  ? 
Ea,  la  !  the  beaker  bright !       I'^a,  la  !  the  byrnied  warriors  ! 
Ea,  la  !  the  people's  pride  !       O  how  perished  is  that  Time  ! 
Veiled  beneath  Night's  helm  it  is,       as  if  it  ne'er  had  been  !  " 

Left  behind  them,  to  this  hour,       by  that  host  of  heroes  loved. 
Stands  the  Wall,  so  wondrous  high,       with  worm- images  adorned  ! 
Strength  of  ashen  spears       snatched  away  the  earls, 
100.  Swords  that  for  the  slaughter  hungered,       and  the  Wyrd  sublime  ! 
See  the  storms  are  lasliing      on  the  stony  rampaits  ; 
Sweejiing  down,  the  snow-drift       shuts  up  fast  the  earth  — 
Terror  of  the  winter       when  it  cometh  wan  ! 
Darkens  then  the  dusk  of  Night,       driving  from  the  nor'rard 
Heavy  drift  of  hail       for  the  harm  of  lieroes. 

All  is  full  of  trouble,       all  this  realm  of  earth  ! 
Doom  of  weirds  is  changing       all  the  world  below  the  skies; 
lli'Vit  our  fee  -  is  fleeting,       here  tlie  friend  is  fleeting. 
Fleeting  here  is  man,       fleeting  is  the  kinsman  ! 
1 10.  All  this  earth's  foundation       is  an  idle  thing  become.* 

Epilogue 

So  quoth  the  sage  in  his  soul       as  he  sat  him  apart  at  the  runing.* 
IJrave  is  the  In-nt  wlio  holdeth  liis  troth  :       nor  shall  he  too  hastily  ever 
(rive  voiee  to  the  woe  in  his  breast,        before  he  can  work  out  its  cure, 
A  chieftain,  with  courage  to  act  !       ()  well  'lis  for  him  who  comfort  doth 

seek 

And  grace  from  the  Fatlier  in  Heaven,       where  the  Fiustness  stands  sure 

for  us  all. 

Tliis  is  the  last  and  finest  ol"  these  eh'^'ies,  pagan  in  feeling, 
and,  it  may  be,  l)uilt  on  sonie  ])agan  original ;  hnt  it  is  not 
more  pagan  than  many  of  the  Riddles  of  Cynewulf,  lialf  of 
which  srem  to  m(^  also  to  hrlong  to  this  rarly  part  of  the 
eighth  e»'ntiiry,  and  to  have  Ixmmi  written  when  fhc  voting  poet 

•  .\  place  where  w.ills  lia*!  Itei-ii,  u  riiiiieil  luirj;.  -  (JimhU,  i>ro|»orty. 

"  ThiN  Is  the  eml,  uini  the  lu>ti  line  cliiK-hi  s  the  Niilijeel  of  the  |Mti<iii  witli  n 
tbio  chiiiax  iif  piiNHiiiii.  I  Id  h  coinfN  the  Ktiilo^Mie,  the  mlilil imi  nf  th«>  intiro 
(MiriHtiaii  iHM-t  wlio  fnuiKl  mxl  eiliteil  the  nirlier  work  ;  he  has  iiothtii^  orlciiiiil 
to  Nay.  Ilif  tiiily  repeiiis,  ii  mrre  I'lliinr,  the  inuine  ol  tlie  hues  irfi  ainl  '0. 
It  Ih  trim  we  iiiiiy  ^'niiit  him  the  contruNt  lie  liwikeN  hetwei'ii  tho  Ku^tlieHH  In 
Heaven  the  city  which  h:il  h  f<>iiii<hitloiiN  —  tlio  WiiNtiHl  niiti  ptlMNliiu  for- 
IreNNim  of  nirtli  i|e.Herihe>l  liy  I  lie  |MM*t. 

^ 'I'hat  Im,  III  Nerret  couiinel  \\  iu\  hliuNclf ;  or  in  It  iMtNaUih*  that  tin*  orl(;iiiRl 
WUM  reully  written  In  niiieM? 
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was  living  at  tlie  court  of  some  lively  ^theling,  riding,  war- 
ring, singing,  making  love,  —  one  of  those  semi-heathen  Bo- 
hemians with  a  Christian  education  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

The  Riddles  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book,  not  together, 
but  in  three  separate  divisions.  The  manuscript  appears  to 
contain  ninety-five  of  them,  but,  as  generally  reckoned,  we 
have  only  eighty-nine,  though  there  were  probably  a  hundred. 
It  was  the  custom  of  riddle-writers  to  make  a  century  of  them. 
Symphosius  made  a  hundred,  so  did  Ealdhelm.  Tatwine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  only  composed  forty,  and  Eusebius,  of 
whose  life  we  know  nothing,  completed  the  collection  of  Tat- 
wine up  to  a  hundred.  Boniface  and  others  wrote  a  few,  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  sacred  character.  These  were  all  written 
in  Latin  verse,  and  vary  from  four  to  twenty  lines.  Ealdhelm, 
however,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  more  fancy,  wrote 
many  of  a  much  greater  length.  What  sort  of  thing  a  riddle 
of  this  time  meant  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  examples 
already  given. 

The  collection  in  the  Exeter  Book  is,  with  the  exception  of 
one  riddle,  in  English  verse,  and  at  least  half  of  it  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  literature.  Symphosius,  Tatwine,  Eusebius,  and 
Ealdhelm  are  used  by  the  writer,  and  since  he  makes  use  of 
them  all,  he  could  not  have  written  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century.  The  Riddles  are  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to 
over  a  hundred  lines.  The  greater  number  of  them  escape 
from  the  Latin  convention,  and  are  as  English  in  matter  and 
feeling  as  they  are  in  verse.  Even  when  they  closely  follow 
for  a  line  or  two  the  Latin  original,  the  translation  takes  an 
English  turn,  as  if  the  English  verse  and  words  compelled  a 
change  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Nor  is  this  the  only  differ- 
ence. The  writer  has  the  poetic  faculty  of  which  his  models 
are  destitute,  and  his  work  is  as  superior  to  theirs  in  concep- 
tion of  each  subject,  in  impersonation  of  it,  and  in  imagination, 
as  Shakspere's  Hamlet  is  to  its  precursor.  Those  who  state 
that  these  riddles  are  merely  imitations  can  either  not  have 
read  them,  or,  having  read  them,  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  poetry  and  what  is  not  poetry.  Their  excellence 
is  not  however  uniform.  Some  are  poor  and  meagre,  and  these 
are  chiefly  those  which  follow  the  Latin  most  closely.  Others 
are  of  an  extraordinary  fine  quality,  as,  for  example,  those  on 
the  storms  and  the  weapons  of  war.  It  is  more  than  probable 
then  that  various  writers  shared  in  their  composition  ;  but  it 
is  also  plain  that  there  was  one  man  of  youthful  and  vigorous 
imagination,  and  of  an  original  personality,  who,  having  a  poet's 
love  of  humanity  and  of  nature,  made  a  great  number  of  them. 
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Who  this  man  was  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion.  Leo,  in 
1857,  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  first  Riddle  was  the  name 
of  Cynewulf.  As  he  had  written  his  name  in  runes  in  other 
poems,  so  here,  at  the  head  of  the  Riddles,  he  expressed  it 
enigmatically,  following  the  sound  and  not  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  Dietrich  disagreed  with  this  ex])lanation,  but  neverthe- 
less maintained  the  authorship  of  Cynewulf.  The  eighty-sixth 
Riddle,  which  concerns  a  wolf  and  sheep,  was  related,  he  said, 
to  Cynewulf;  and  tlie  eighty-ninth,  which  he  explained  as  the 
Wandering  Singer  was  Cynewulf  himself.  This  evidence  of 
autliorship,  resting  on  a  riddle  of  great  obscurity  and  on  ques- 
tionable assumptions,  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  Trautman  and 
others  have  bluntly  thrown  it  aside.  Professor  Morley  also  is 
satisfied  that  the  answer  to  the  first  Riddle  is  the  "Christian 
Preacher,"  that  the  eighty -sixth  means  the  "overcoming  of 
the  Devil  by  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  that  the  eighty-ninth 
means  the  "  Word  of  God."  These  answers,  in  whicli  we  are 
rather  overwhelmed  with  Christianity,  make  an  eiul,  he  sug- 
gests, of  all  the  supposed  evidence  that  Cynewulf  was  the 
writer  of  the  Riddles.  Each  (;ritic  argues  himself  into  faith  in 
his  own  rightness,  but  tlie  fact  is  that  no  conclusion  is  possible 
at  present.  I  believer  myself  that  Cynewulf  was  the  writer  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Riddles,  and  that  they  were  written 
at  different  jx-riods  of  liis  life,  but  the  groinids  for  tiiis  belief 
are  vague.  It  is  (tlear,  I  think,  that  tiieir  writer  was  a  wander- 
ing singer  at  one  time  of  liis  life,  tliat  he  had  fought  as  a  war- 
rior, that  he  had  sailed  the  seas,  that  he  knew  well  a  rocky  and 
storm-lashecl  coast,  that  he  liad  seen  many  jihases  of  religious, 
social,  and  domestic  life,  that  he  had  lived  with  the  rich  and 
tlie  ])Oor,  with  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  war  captain.  .\ny  ])oet 
luiglit  have  had  all  tliese  exj)eriences  as  \vv\\  as  Cynewulf. 
Hut  W(!  know  of  ( 'ynewulf,  and  we  know  that  he  did  once  belong 
to  a  noble's  court,  and  that  his  youth  was  healthy  and  gay; 
that  h(^  was  a  singer  of  songs,  and  tliat  the  probability  is  tluit 
lie  wand(rred  as  a  poet  from  court  to  court,  from  village  to  vil- 
lager, from  monastery  to  monastery.  It  is  also  plain,  frc»m 
passages  in  (lulhUic  and  in  the  Kb'nv  and  the  ('/irisf,  thatCvno- 
wulf  knew  the  seas  and  knew  about  war.  It  is  not  absurd  then, 
even  if  we  give  uji  tln^  first,  and  last  Kiddles  as  evidence  for 
('ynewulf's  authorship,  to  think  that  the  Kiddles  U-long  to  liim. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  paralUd  passages  bet  ween  some  of 
them  and  the  authentic  works  of  Cynewulf  which,  not  (uily  in 
wording,  of  which  I  think  little,  but  in  sentiment,  of  which  I 
tiiiiik  much,  might  leail  one  to  infer  that  tln  \  wt-rc  w  ritt*'U 
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by  Cynewulf.  These  grounds  are,  however,  only  literary,  and 
literary  persons  alone  are  likely  to  receive  them  as  amounting 
to  probability.  Nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  to  prove  the  point. 
What  is  important  is  not  who  wrote  the  poetry,  but  of  what 
kind  the  poetry  is.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  pretty  clear  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  not  by  criticism,  but  by  examples,  that  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  only  talent,  but  some  genius  ; 
nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  imaginative 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we  possess  is  contained  in  about  a  dozen 
of  the  E-iddles.  I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  here  on  their 
range  of  natural  description,  or  on  any  of  their  special  charac- 
teristics. Those  who  have  read  what  I  have  given  of  them  in 
the  chapters  on  the  "  Settlement,"  and  the  "  Sea,"  can  indulge 
in  and  supply  their  own  criticisms.  The  Riddles  given  in  those 
chapters  are,  however,  on  noble  subjects,  belonging  to  Nature 
and  War  and  Wisdom ;  things  fitted  for  the  hearing  of  the  gray- 
haired  prince,  the  warrior,  and  the  monk.  There  are  a  number 
of  others,  of  which  I  have  not  written,  which  were  made  for  the 
villagers  and  the  ruder  sort ;  to  fit  the  other  end  of  society.  The 
common  animals  of  the  hamlets  —  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  hens,  the 
swine;  the  common  things  in  use  —  the  cowhide,  the  leathern 
bottle,  the  wine-vat,  the  onion,  the  one-eyed  garlic  seller,  and 
the  fools  who  are  led  astray  by  the  night  —  are  celebrated  by 
this  manifold  writer  who  had  seen  the  world.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  there  are  a  few  of  such  primaeval  grossness  that 
they  indicate  a  young  man's  hand,  and  a  coarse  audience  in  vil- 
lage or  camp.  It  seemed  to  me  once,  that  if  he  was  afterwards, 
as  some  think,  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  or  even  a  monk  —  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  either  —  he  would  not  have  allowed  them 
to  exist.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  repressed 
them.  They  were  afloat,  and  were  no  doubt  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  They  may  not  have  been  collected  until  after 
the  writer's  death.  Moreover,  English  folk,  even  the  monks, 
were  never  very  prudish,  and  became  less  and  less  so  as  monas- 
ticism  grew  corrupt  in  Northumbria.  Even  Leofric,  who,  I 
suppose,  read  the  Exeter  Book  through  before  he  gave  it  to  his 
Cathedral  Library,  did  not  erase  these  riddles. 
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We  know  the  names  of  only  two  writers  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  these  two  are  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  We  know 
that  Caedmon  was  a  XortliumV)rian  of  Whitby,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  wrote  any  of  the  poems  which  bear  his  name. 
It  is  different  when  we  think  of  Cynewulf.  Many  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  Northumbrian,  Vmt  we  do  not  know  tliis  witli  any  cer- 
tainty. But  we  do  know  some  of  tlie  poems  lie  wrote  ;  he  has 
signed  four  of  them  witli  liis  name — Jtiliana,  the  Christy  the 
Fates  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Elene.  There  is  a  fifth  writing  — 
the  RUldles  —  which  most  ])ersons  think  he  has  also  signed  with 
his  name.  In  the  four  first  lie  signs  in  this  fashion.  Ih'  puts 
the  runes  which  spell  his  name  into  certain  connected  and  per- 
sonal verses  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  end,  of  each  of  these  poems; 
and  Kemble  was  the  first  to  discover  that  these  runes,  when 
placed  together,  made  up  the  poet's  name.  Owing  to  this 
discovery  it  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Leo  that  the  first 
llidflle  contained  in  a  charade  the  syllables  of  Cynewulf's 
name,  and  that  in  this  way  the  Ritldlcs  were  also  signed. 

Attached  to  the  four  signatures,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  there 
are  four  personal  statements  in  whieh  something  of  his  char- 
acter and  part  of  liis  life  are  vividly  portrayed.  Moreover,  tlu» 
last  riddle  whieh  1  have  translated  in  the  tirst  chapter  is,  if  we 
allot  it  to  him,  as  vivid  a  d«*scri j)ti()n  of  himself  as  a  young 
)oet,  as  the  personal  <lescrij)tionH  in  the  signed  poems  are  of 
limself  as  a  religious  man  in  old  and  middle  age.  We  possess 
then  not  only  liis  name,  but  we  can  also  realise  him  as  a  man; 
and  he  is  not  unlike  some?  of  our  own  poets,  thougli  so  many 
centuries  have  passtul  away.  He  is,  for  instanci',  as  |M'rsonal 
as  Cowper,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  No  other  of  tin- 
Anglo-Saxon  j)oets  has  this  tasliion  of  talking  aljout  himself. 
an<l  it  is  so\Mn<|ue,  .uul  tiie  manner  of  it  ho  distinct,  that  when 
I  find  it  in  a  i)oem  which  is  not  signed  by  him  —  in  the  /M'<im 
of  thr  I{(kkI  —  it  seems  to  me  to  lie  u.s  good  as  his  signature. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Northumbrian  or  not 
has  been  elaborately  argued  to  and  fro,  and  Wiilker,  with  all 
these  warring  arguments  before  him,  concludes  that  the  matter 
remains  doubtful  until  further  evidence,  for  or  against,  is  sup- 
plied.^ I  have,  however,  a  few  suggestions  to  make  in  confir- 
mation of  my  belief  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian,  or  at  least 
lived  in  the  North ;  and  I  am  not  aware  (though  it  is  prob- 
able enough)  that  they  have  been  made  before.  The  first  is, 
that  if  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Riddles —  and  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  critics  think  he  did  —  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
storm-lashed  coast  bordered  with  cliffs ;  with  the  life  and 
business  of  sailors  in  their  ships,  and  that  the  seas  which  he 
knew  were  not  only  tempestuous  but  frequently  weltering  with 
ice.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  writer  of  the  riddles  on  the 
Anchor  and  the  Tempests,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  could  have 
lived  inland  in  Mercia,  or  on  the  low-lying  coasts  of  East  An- 
glia,  or  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Wessex  where  ice  was  never 
seen  in  the  sea,^  and  where  seamanship  in  the  eighth  century 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Christ  is  also  full  of  sea  allusions ; 
the  cliff-barrier  between  sea  and  land  is  once,  at  least,  vigor- 
ously seen;  and  the  famous  passage,  translated  at  vol.  i.  p.  256, 
is  written  by  one  who  had  been  a  sailor,  who  knew  the  pains 

1  A  full  discussion  of  the  whole  question  will  be  found  in  Wiilker's  Grund- 
riss,  pp.  157-164. 

2  This  welter  of  sea  and  ice  which,  frequently  spoken  of  in  Beowulf,  is  there 
no  doubt  a  remembrance  of  the  Baltic  frosts,  is  also  sj^oken  of  in  the  ISeafarer 
and  the  Riddles,  and  other  poems  which  belong,  as  I  think,  to  Northumbria. 
It  would  not  be  seen,  I  have  said,  on  the  Anglian  or  Wessex  coasts,  but  it  is 
seen  to  this  day  on  the  Northumberland  coasts,  especially  where  the  great 
sand-flats  extend  far  out  to  sea,  and  are  covered  daily  by  the  tide.  In  the 
course  of  a  severe  three  days'  frost,  the  sand-flats  become  one  vast  ice-field, 
many  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent  and  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  tide 
daily  breaks  this  up  an  1  carries  the  broken  masses  about ;  fresh  ice  forms  on 
the  vacant  parts,  and  this  is  again  broken  up,  till,  as  the  storm  comes  in,  the 
welter  of  ice  and  water  is  amazing.  ''  Where,  as  happens  in  such  extremity 
of  cold  as  we  experienced"  (and  I  quote  from  Abel  Chapman's  Bird  Life  of 
the  Borders,  p.  165)  "  in  the  winter  of  1878-79,  and  again  in  January  1881, 
the  frost  continues  unbroken  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  phenomena  created  by  the 
ice  and  tide  are  almost  incredible  save  to  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  The 
masses  of  detached  ice,  split  up  by  their  own  weight  into  fragments  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  and  carried  here  and  tliere  by  the  currents,  drive  helter-skelter  in 
the  tideway,  and  along  the  lee  shores  are  thrown  up  into  ridges  and  rugged 
piles,  extending  for  miles  along  the  shore.  Outside  this  glacial  barrier  of 
stranded  blocks,  the  floating  floes,  carried  along  by  the  strong  tide  currents, 
.grind  and  crash  against  each  other,  piling  up  table  on  table  till  they  become 
miniature  iceberg^;,  and  form  a  spectacle  such  as  few  have  seen  outside  the 
Arctic  regions."  If  this  took  place  in  Northumberland  in  1881,  what  must  it 
have  been  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the  winters,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  forest  laud,  were  much  colder  than  now,  and  the  snowfall  much  heavier. 
The  Northumbrian  poets  saw  this  continually,  and  described  it,  but  the  Wessex 
and  Mercian  folk  did  not  see  it  at  all. 
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and  longing  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  who  spoke  to  men  who, 
being  themselves  seamen,  would  understand  him.  It  is  not  a 
passage  which  a  poet,  writing  in  Mercia  or  Wessex,  was  likely 
to  have  written.  Again,  if  we  allot  the  last  part  of  the  Guthlac 
to  Cynewulf,  and  we  may  do  so  with  the  greatest  probability, 
the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nortliumbrian  of  the  seacoast  is 
strengthened.  The  voyage  over  the  fens  is  turned  into  a  sea- 
voyage.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  knew  nothing  of  the  reed-fens,  but 
described  what  he  did  know  —  a  passage  by  sea  from  one  point 
of  the  coast  to  another.  If,  again,  we  allow  that  one  of  his 
school  or  he  himself  wrote  the  Andreas,  the  Northumbrian 
origin  of  Cynewulf  is  so  far  strengthened. 

The  scenery  of  that  poem  closely  resembles  the  coast-scenery 
of  the  North.  The  writer  was  evidently  a  sailor;  there  is  even, 
as  I  hold,  a  personal  statement  of  this  in  the  poem.^  No  in- 
land man,  no  Mercian,  is  likely  to  have  written  that  voyage. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  know  of  any  phice  on  the  coast  of  Wessex 
where  a  sea-poet  was  lik(dy  to  write.  Many  such  i)laces  did 
exist  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria — Whitby,  Hartlepool,  Jar- 
row,  Tynemoutli,  Lindisfarne,  Coldingliam,  —  all  centres  of 
learning,  and  all  in  constant  sea-coniniunication.  Many  stories 
in  Jiaeda  make  us  aware  that  sailing,  and  in  rough  seas,  went 
on  continuiilly  along  that  coast.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Christ 
and  tint  Elene,  and  of  the  end  of  Gnthlac,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Andreas,  is  as  Northern  as  tliat  of  the  sea-])ieces  in  tli*^  Riddles. 
An  "  atniosphen; "  is  p«'riiaj)S  poor  (ividence,  but  it  is  of  value 
wh(;n  it  goes  with  other  probabilities.  Moreover,  it  is  not  such 
weak  evidcncr  as  it  se«'nis.  One  might  say,  for  example,  that 
Tennyson  (;ould  never  hav<^  livrd  on  the  Northern  coast.  His 
atniosph(;n5  is  of  the  genth-r  lands  and  coasts  ixdow  tlu^  Hum- 
Ix'i-;  and  I  (;an  no  more  conceive  the  Elene  and  the  liiddleSy 
(fiif/ihir  n]id  the  Andrvas,  Ix-ing  written  on  tln'  Southern  (MKust 
or  inhind,  than  1  can  eonci  i \  r  Mmid  being  written  at  l>ambor- 
ongh  or  Whitby. 

The  8e(!on«i  suggestion  is  that  we  liave  no  ])roof  that  any 
H(diool  of  native  jtoetry  existed  either  in  Mercia  or  \Vesst»x, 
wiiile  W(i  liave  plain  proof  that  a  good  school  diil  »'xist  in  Nor- 
tliumbria.  Tlie  simplest  prol»ability  then  is  that  poems  of  8u 
high  a  class  as  tin*  C/irisf,  t  iie  Elvnv,  and  some  of  the  liiddles, 
arose  in  a  country  where  native  poetry  iiad  Iwen  practiscil  and 
nurtun'd  for  fully  a  century. 

'I'hirdly,  I  \\\:\\  make  anotluM*  suggestion  as  to  tho  Nortlium- 
brian origin  of  tliese  |ioemsof  (lynewulf,  by  c(»mparing  the  per- 
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sonal  sentiment  of  them  with  the  historical  conditions  of  Nor- 
thumbria.  All  the  personal  portions  are  marked  by  regret  and 
melancholy,  not  only  for  himself  and  his  sins,  but  for  the  state 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  speaks  in  the  Christ  of 
how  a  man  should  nourish  his  soul,  "  while  this  world,  speed- 
ing through  its  shadows,  still  shines  for  him,  so  that  he  lose 
not,  in  this  fading  tide,  the  blossoms  of  joy."  The  time  is 
barren  in  which  he  lives.  Life  is  "a  dangerous  stream  of  im- 
measurable waves,  and  these  are  stormy  .oceans  on  which  to 
and  fro  we  toss,  here  in  this  weak  world,  over  the  ^eep  sea- 
paths."  ^  These  might  be  only  personal  phrases  referring  to 
his  spiritual  state ;  but  they  take  a  more  national  significance 
when  we  read,  in  the  Elene  and  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles,  how 
wealth  is  fleeting  under  heaven;  how  all  the  treasures  of  earth 
glide  away  like  water,  or  pass  like  the  wind  which  rushes 
through  the  sky  and  then  is  shut  in  silence  and  in  prison. 
Even  more  remarkable  are  the  expressions  in  the  introduction 
to  Guthlac.  "The  glory  of  all  the  fruit  of  earth  is  smitten 
with  eld;  all  the  kinds  of  growth  change  away  from  loveliness; 
the  latter  tide  of  every  seed  is  now  weaker  of  virtue;  therefore 
no  man  may  dare  to  hope  —  face  to  face  with  this  world's 
change  —  that  the  world  will  bring  him  any  fair  delight."  ^ 
This  note  of  retrospective  melancholy,  which  is  the  undertone 
of  all  these  poems,  does  not  suit  the  life  men  lived  in  Mercia 
when  ^thelbald  and  Offa,  with  only  a  short  break  of  disaster 
between  them,  lifted  Mercia  into  prosperity  and  fame,  from 
716  to  796;  nor  does  it  suit  the  national  life  of  Wessex  after 
the  battle  of  Burford  (754).  Wessex  was  then  looking  forward, 
in  fine  fighting  condition,  active  and  young.  Its  position  would 
kindle  a  poet  into  hope  rather  than  inspire  him  with  a  melan- 
choly regret.  But  Northumbria  was  exactly  in  the  state  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  half-sad,  half-despairing  note  of 
Cynewulf,  who  finds  all  his  joy,  not  on  the  earth,  but  in  the 
world  to  come. 

This  argument  depends  on  the  supposition  that  Cynewulf's 
signed  work  was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  is,  however,  generally  confessed.  We  cannot  place  the 
Christ  and  the  Elene  until  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  Baeda.  We  should  have  to  place  them  even  later  if 
we  thought  that  Cynewulf  was  born  about  the  date  of  Baeda's 
death,  as  some  persons  have  thought.    I  conjecture  that  he 

1  Lines  1584-1586,  850-856. 

2  No  doubt  such  phrases  belong  to  all  sermonising.  But  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  Caedmonian  poems ;  and,  moreover,  Cynewulf  was,  I  believe,  a  layman. 
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was  born  twenty  years  or  so  before  Baeda's  death,  that  he 
wrote  the  Riddles  somewhere  about  730  when  he  may  have 
been  twenty-five  years  okl,  and  that  the  date  of  the  Christ  and 
the  Elene  varies  from  750  to  780,  when  he  may  have  been  from 
forty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  As  to  the  forward  limit  of 
their  date,  we  need  not  discuss  whether  they  belong  to  a  time 
after  the  reign  of  Alfred.  Few  persons,  I  imagine,  hold  that 
view.  The  question  is,  when  did  Cynewulf  cease  to  write  ? 
and  I  think  he  had  done  so  before  the  first  Viking  incursions 
on  the  coast  of  Xorthumbria.  There  is  not  a  single  allusion 
to  these  terrible  strangers,  and,  given  a  writer  so  personal  as 
Cynewulf,  so  sensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  it  is  very 
strange,  if  he  were  then  writing,  that  not  a  trace  should  be 
found  in  his  work  of  events  like  the  storming  of  Lindisfarne 
and  Jarrow,  which  terrified  all  Xorthumbria  and  brought 
horror  to  the  lieart  of  Alcuin  far  olT  upon  the  continent. 
The  argument  is  stronger  if  we  think  that  tlie  Dream  of 
the  Hood  is  Cynewulf 's  last  poem.  It  is  extremely  i)ers()nal 
at  the  close,  but  not  a  word  is  there  of  the  dreadful  blow 
which  fell  with  so  dire  a  threat  in  it  on  Nortliumbria  in 
79'>.  I  hold  then  that  Cynewulf  had  ceased  to  write  before 
tliat  y(!ar. 

These  are  the  suggestions  that  T  make  concerning  Cyne- 
wulfs  date  and  liis  d\v('lling-))lace.  It  is  easy  to  throw  doubt 
on  liis  Northumljrian  origin,  but  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  a  Nortliunilirian.  Tlie  ])robal)ilities  })oint  tlie  other 
way.  As  to  the  statement  that  his  j)()ems,  being  in  tlie  West 
Saxon  dialect,  are  most  ])rob;il)ly  West  Saxon,  —  it  jiroves  too 
much.  It  wouM  prov(^  that  all  Anglo-Saxon  ])oems  are  also 
West  Saxon,  for  they  are  all  in  that  dialect;  and  the  further 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  testify  to  a 
Nortlnnnbrian  origin  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  might  only 
j)r()V(i  tijat  tiie  West  Saxon  translator  was  an  intelligent  and 
clever  fellow. 

The  next  matter  is  his  life  and  his  character.  What  do  wo 
ktiow  about  tliem  ?  The  clianicter  of  a  |)oei  m;iv  i>e  jtartlv 
iiilerred  from  liis  style,  from  his  iii(»d«'  of  seeing  and  thinking 
of  \]ut  things  concerning  which  lie  writi'S,  from  the  changes  in 
iiis  writings  as  he  grows  older.  Hut  very  litfh'  weight  lielongH 
to  such  inferences  unless  we  liav»'  sonu^  known  foundation  to 
build  upon.  We  do  jiossess  this  in  the  case  of  Cynewulf.  We 
have  four  distinct  revelati«)nH  of  liis  feelings  and  thoughts  in 
poems  si^MHMl  by  himself.  Inferences  then  which  do  \u*l  ipiar- 
r<d  with  tlu'se  known  things  are,  in  this  case,  of  some  value, 
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and  the  fact  is  that  Cynewulf  stands  before  us  with  some 
clearness. 

We  know  less  of  his  life  than  of  his  character.  The  allu- 
sions which  concern  his  life  are  vague,  and  the  temptation  to 
take  other  poems,  like  the  Wanderer,  to  call  them  Cynewulf's, 
to  add  their  personal  detail  to  his  life,  and  to  build  up,  in 
theory,  a  complete  biography,  is  very  great.  A  series  of 
guesses,  made  by  allotting  to  Cynewulf  any  poem  in  which  a 
few  lines  occurred  to  fit  their  theory,  enabled  some  critics  to 
build  up  Cynewulf's  life  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  This  is 
an  agreeable  exercise,  but  it  is  not  history.  What  we  do  know 
I  shall  now  put  down  in  Cynewulf's  own  words,  quoting  the 
passages  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  will  tell  us  something 
of  his  character  and  something  of  his  life ;  and  whatever  in- 
ferences or  additions  to  these  I  shall  make  shall  be  recorded 
as  inferences  alone. 

We  have  to  begin  with  something  of  an  assumption.  I 
assume  that  he  wrote  the  Biddies.  The  proof  that  he  wrote 
them,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  enigma  on  his  name 
in  the  first  Riddle  and  from  the  explanation  of  the  last  Riddle 
as  the  "Wandering  Singer,"  is,  as  I  said,  not  clear.  But,  for 
other  reasons  as  well  as  this,  the  critics  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land have,  with  few  exceptions,  accepted  him  as  their  writer. 
If  then  they  are  his  work,  they  tell  us  what  he  was  as  a  young 
man.  It  is  plain  he  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  animals  ;  that 
nothing  human  was  alien  to  him,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
human  impersonation  of  inanimate  objects,  which  the  form  of 
the  Riddle  demanded,  was  especially  easy  to  him  and  delight- 
ful. He  was  a  close  observer  and  accurate  recorder  of  all  he 
saw  and  heard ;  imaginative  also,  and  rejoicing  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  a  natural  poet  to  whom  everything  he  saw  was  a  sub- 
ject; moving  (and  here  I  must  repeat  a  little)  at  ease  among 
rich  and  poor;  as  ready  to  verse  a  rude,  even  a  coarse  song, 
for  the  peasant  or  the  soldier  as  a  lay  of  battle  or  of  ancient 
wisdom  for  the  ^theling,  the  abbot,  or  the  king ;  loving  praise 
in  the  hall,  and  fond  of  gifts ;  loving  solitude  also  when  the  fit 
came  on,  and  hiding  himself  from  men ;  having  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  his  worth  as  a  poet ;  gay,  ready  for  sports,  riding 
with  the  troops  of  young  men ;  indifferent  to  religion,  but  not 
irreverent ;  not  much  troubled  with  morality,  and  so  little  that 
he  looked  back  afterwards  on  his  life  as  weighted  with  sins  ; 
sensitive,  and  one  who  felt  friendship  keenly,  —  such  is  the 
picture  we  should  be  likely  to  make  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Biddies,  and  much  of  it  is  borne  out  by  the  signed  statements 
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of  the  Christ  and  the  Elene.  When  he  recalls  his  youth  in  the 
Elene,  he  speaks  of  the  treasures,  the  appled  gold,  which  once 
were  given  him  in  the  mead-hall,  of  his  horse  proud  of  its 
equipments  on  which  he  measured  the  miles  of  the  road,  of  his 
joy  and  pride  of  yore,  of  his  youth  and  its  gaiety. 

The  time  came  when  this  careless  happiness  passed  away 
"like  the  hasting  waves,"  he  says,  like  the  storm  which  ends 
in  silence."  Some  overthrow  happened,  such  as  might  easily 
occur  in  the  tempestuous  anarchy  of  Northumbria ;  and  many, 
taking  the  Wanderer  to  be  written  ])y  him,  say  that  the  de- 
scription of  tlie  exile's  fate  in  it  is  Cynewulf's  description  of 
what  happened  now.  Such  a  fate  may  indeed  have  been  his, 
but  we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  we  find  him 
next  in  the  bitterest  sorrow,  convinced,  as  men  sa}^,  of  sin  ; 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  God  lying  heavy  ui)on  him,  and  so  bitterly 
smitten  by  remorse  that  his  song-craft  left  him ;  he  was  no 
more  a  poet.  Then  he  had  a  revelation  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Hope  entered  his  soul,  and  1 
believe,  but  cannot  say  for  certain  (this  is  one  of  the  infer- 
ences), that  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  is  his  poetic  account, 
written  in  old  age,  of  this  moment  of  conversion.  At  any 
rate,  and  here  we  n^turn  to  the  ('crtain,  the  craft  of  song 
n^turned  to  him  with  the  beginnings  of  hope.  God  Himself, 
he  says,  unlockiul  the  power  of  poetry  in  his  lu'east ;  and  the 
first  tiling  that  wrote  was  tlic  JuJitinn}  In  that  he  is  still 
(iespondfiit ;  litth^  Hj)riiig  or  life  l)alan(tes  the  remorse  whicli 
weighs  uj)on  him,  and  lu;  im])lores  all  those  who  read  his  book 
to  })ray  for  him.  Hen*  is  the  passage,  ;ind  we  see  the  man. 
The  runes,  which  I  j)rint  in  Roman  letters,  and  whieh  have 
only  here  the  value  of  letters,  spell  the  name  Cynewulf." 

'  I  UhA  inclirnvl  to  think  tliiit  llu'  first  part  of  (tuthUtc  (A)  prorcvloil  the 
JnlidiKt. 

Til.-  Rimes  used  arc,  :  p>  :  :  (V)  :  ^  ^  IS  :  h  :  :  •  <\  Y.  N. 
10,  W.  U.  L.  F.  Two  only  of  the  four  passa^jcs  which  <'oiitain  llicso  runcH 
include  th«  K.  rune,  the  |V|.  I  hese  are  in  \\u>  .hilhimi  ami  the  Kh  iw.  It  is 
not  foiind  ill  the  jjassajrcs  in  tlie  Cltrist  and  in  the  h'ulis  <>/  (ftr  Apottlts. 
('yiicwiilf  then  .s|>ell  his  name  in  two  ways,  with  and  without  the  H. 

riiese  runes  have  in  l\w  Julimio  only  ihe  value  of  the  letters  of  his  nani(>. 
They  do  no  more  than  spell  < 'i/iii  iriil/.  Hut  in  Ihe  three  other  poems,  they 
Htand  not  only  for  the  Irtters  of  his  name,  hut  have  also  the  meaning;  of  the 
runes  themselveH,  that  is,  of  the  wonls  hy  whicli  the  ruiies  are  named.  These 
meaninnH  are  to  Im  read  into  the  verses.  When,  for  example,  we  read  ^  fo'//"/'  '^ 
—  L.  rhfiH  (iwiii/,  we  translate  the  rune  f  Into  the  name  by  which  It  is  ralle«l, 
Into  Liif/ii,  ti'dtrr,  mu\  read,  uuitcr  t  bh^  awuff,  and  wc  do  the  sume  ihliiK  f<ir 
all  I  he  oi  her  riiiicM. 

Kach  of  thcHi-  three  passa^'eH  Is  then  a  kind  of  rlddlm>;  charade  on  his  name, 
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"  Great  need  have  I,"  he  says,  "  that  this  Holy  One  (Juli- 
ana) should  make  help  for  me,  when  the  two  married  ones,  the 
soul  and  body,  the  dearest  of  all,  break  up  their  kinship,  and 
my  soul  go  out  of  my  body  on  voyage  to  the  unknown  land,  to 
seek  another  shore,  for  sins  done  long  ago." 

703.  Sorrowful  is  wandering 

C ;  and  Fand  NI      He,  the  King,  is  wrathful, 
God,  of  conquests  Giver  !.      Then,  beflecked  with  sins, 
E  and  V  and  JJ      must  await  in  fear 

and  a  runic  puzzle.  The  meanings,  or  rather  the  words  which  name  the  runes 
in  all  these  three  sets  of  verses,  are  as  follows :  — 

C.  stands  for  Cene,  the  keen,  the  courageful  warrior. 

Y.  stands  for  Yfel,  which  means  "  as  a  masculine  adjective,  wretched ;  or  as 
an  abstract  noun,  misery." 

N.  stands  for  Nyd,  necessity,  hardship, 

E.  stands  for  ICh,  horse. 
W.  stands  for  Wyn,joy. 
U.  stands  for  Ur,  our. 

L.  stands  for  Lagu,  water. 

F.  stands  for  Feoh,  wealth. 

These  meanings  fit  all  the  three  passages;  that  is,  they  are  easily  connected 
with  their  context  in  all  the  passages.  The  same  rune  has  the  same  meaning 
throughout. 

This  unity  of  interpretation  has  been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Gollancz.  It 
did  not,  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  runes  exist  until  his  edition  of  the  Christ. 

C.  was  taken  to  mean  sometimes  Cene,  keen,  and  sometimes  Cen,  a  torch, 
the  name  of  the  C.  rune  in  the  runic  alphabets.  Y.  was  taken  to  mean  Yr,  the 
Norse  name  for  the  Bow,  by  which  name  it  is  called  in  the  Rune-poem  which 
was  written  in  England  after  the  Danish  invasions,  but,  as  this  gave  impossible 
meanings  to  the  text,  it  was  said  to  signify  YrmSo,  misery.  W.  was  sometimes 
taken  to  mean  Wyn,joy,  and  sometimes  Wen,  hope.  U.  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty. Its  name  in  the  Rune  Song  is  Ur,  a  hull,  and  some  scholars  thought 
that  Cynewulf  took  it  in  that  sense.  Others  said  that  Ur  meant  property  in 
general  (oxen  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth) .  Others  took  it  as  the 
adverb  tfr,  formerly ;  but  this  adverb  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon.  These 
are  the  divers  meanings  given  to  these  four  runes.  It  was  important  to  get 
the  same  meaning  in  all  the  three  passages  to  each  rune.  That  was  not  impos- 
sible with  C.  and  W.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  with  regard  to  Y. 
and  U.  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gollancz's  edition  of  the  Christ,  to  which  he 
added  an  Excursus  on  the  Cynewulf  Runes.  His  explanation  of  the  Rune  Y. 
as  yfel,  and  of  the  Rune  U.  as  equivalent  to  Ur,  our,  noster  (he  discovered 
Ur  glossed  as  noster  in  a  Runic  alphabet),  has,  I  think,  settled  the  question. 
These  explanations  fit  in  with  the  context  in  all  the  three  passages. 

When  I  originally  wrote  this  chapter,  this  note  did  not  exist,  and  all  the  new 
information  contained  in  it  is  taken  from  this  Excursus  in  Mr.  Gollancz's  book, 
an  early  copy  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  to  me.  I  had  also,  follow- 
ing the  greater  number  of  critics,  translated  the  Y.  and  the  U.  runes  by  Yrni^o 
and  by  Ur  in  the  sense  of  formerly,  and  the  C.  rune  in  the  passage  in  the  Elene 
by  Cen,  a  torch.  1  was  now  compelled,  while  the  book  was  going  through  the 
press,  to  rewrite  this  chapter  and  the  translations,  so  far  as  they  were  affected 
by  the  new  meanings  given  by  Mr.  Gollancz  to  these  runes.  However,  when  it 
was  done  with  the  help  of  his  discovery,  I  felt  all  the  satisfaction  a  person  feels 
who,  long  tossed  on  an  uncertain  sea,  finds  himself  at  last  on  firm  land.  Those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  see  it  thoroughly  penetrated, 
will  do  well  to  obtain  Cynewulf  s  Christ,  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz  and  pub' 
lished  by  David  Nutt,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
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What,  their  deeds  according,       God  will  doom  to  them 
For  their  life's  reward  !       L  and  F  are  trembling, 
Waiting,  sad  with  care.      ISore  I  now  remember  me 
Of  the  wounds  of  sins       wrought  by  me  of  old, 
Or  of  late  within  the  world. 

"  Weeping,  I  mourn  tliem  with  tears.  All  too  late  I  shamed 
me  of  my  evil  deeds ;  while  as  yet  body  and  soul  voyaged  in 
health  together  on  the  earth.  So  I  pray  that  every  man,  who 
shall  read  this  song  of  mine,  may  think  of  me  and  ask  of  God 
that  He,  the  Helm  of  Heaven,  may  bring  me  help  in  that 
great  Day."  This  is  the  personal  cry  in  the  Juliana,  and  it  is 
jnade  more  personal  by  his  appeal  for  prayer  to  his  hearers. 

In  the  Christ,  which  is  the  next  poem  we  know  to  be  his, 
this  note  of  melancholy  continues,  but  with  a  difference.  He 
is  still  hard  pressed  with  the  result  of  ancient  wrong-doing. 

How  are  we  troubled,"  he  cries,  "  through  our  own  desires ! 
Weak,  I  wander,  stumbling  and  forlorn.  Come,  King  of  men, 
tarry  not  too  long;  we  need  thy  mercy  that  we  may  do  the 
better  things."  But  there  is  also  another  note  —  the  note  of 
pf^ace  almost  attained,  of  a  modest  and  chastened  joy,  and 
tlu'se  two  mix  their  music,  like  life  and  death,  tliroughout  the 
poem.  The  personal  passage  in  which  he  records  his  luune  in 
its  runic  letters  belongs  to  his  sorrow.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  fear  holds  him  for  a 
time.  "  1  dn'iid,"  he  says,  the  sterner  doom,  because  I  did  not 
keep  faithfully  wliat  in  books  my  Saviour  bade  me;  therefore 
shall  1  see  terror  and  vengeance  for  my  sin,  as  full  well  1  know." 

707.  Then  the  Cournfjp-henrted  (piakes,       when  the  Kinp  he  hears 

Speak  the  wnnin  of  wrath —       lliiii  the  wieldt-r  of  the  Heavens  — 
Sprak  t<»  those  who  oikm*  on  cart h         but  obeyed  hini  weakly, 
While  as  yet  their  Yearninij  pain       and  their  yct-d  most  eiusily 
Comfort  might  discover. 

"These  sliall  await  their  judgment;"  l)ut  he  lias  now 
turned  iiom  his  own  late  to  tlie  overthrow  of  all  the  eartli,  com- 
paring its  ancient  destruction  by  a  flood  of  water  to  its  conung 
destruction  l)y  a  flood  of  fire,  —  and  into  thrt'eof  the  words  lie 
sets  the  remaining  letters  of  Ids  name,  omitting  the  E  — 

(Jone  is  then  the  WinsommfMn 

Of  the  Kurtli's  iulorniiienlsl       Wlial  to  I'li  an  men  belon>;iHl 
Of  the  j(»yM  i»f  life  was  hickt-d,       long  ago,  in  Lakc  jluodt^ 
All  the  Fit  on  earth. 

1  lAki<-fl(N)i|N,  Im  La;/ti,  ninl  inounii  tho  nrvni  waWr  of  the  KUmhI  ;  but  I  bar* 
kt5pt  thit  wiiril  l4ik(<,  In  order  lu  retain  the  letter  I..  In  Cyuewnlf*  luuus. 
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Thus  he  records  his  name  in  a  passage  as  sad  as  that  in  the 
Juliana.  But  a  change,  a  progress  has  taken  place  in  his 
mind ;  the  sadness  is  no  longer  unrelieved.  Only  a  few  lines 
farther  on,  at  line  851,  occurs  that  lovely  strain  (translated 
vol.  i.  256)  in  which  he  describes  the  voyagers  upon  Life's  sea, 
and  how,  "  at  last,  after  the  frightful  stream  of  overwhelming 
waves,  help  came,  and  the  Spirit-Son  of  God  led  us  into  the 
haven  of  salvation  which  the  Heavenly  Father  had  outspanned 
for  us."  Peace  and  holy  hope  had  then  entered  his  heart,  and 
the  close  of  the  Christ  is  a  triumphant  song  of  the  bliss  of 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  no  more.  So  far  then,  without 
any  theory,  we  may  see  into  the  story  of  his  heart.  With 
this  new  restfulness  and  comfort  the  note  of  the  Phoenix 
agrees.  The  Phoenix  is  an  unsigned  poem  of  Cynewulf's,  writ- 
ten, it  is  most  likely,  after  the  Christ.  In  it  he  has  passed 
from  doubt  and  fear  into  a  rapture  of  faith.  Passage  after 
passage  is  full  of  that  lyric  joy  which,  men  tell  us,  belongs,  at 
least  in  the  early  days  of  that  bright  conviction,  to  those  who 
feel  themselves  saved.  "  The  Lord  of  Victories  we  shall  see  " 
—  so  ends  the  Phoenix,  —  "world  without  end;  and  with  laud 
perennial  sing  praise  to  Him,  happy  with  angels.  Hallelujah  ! " 

Between  the  Christ  and  the  Elene  I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
Fates  of  the  Ajjostles,  and  I  should  still  give  it  this  position, 
even  if  it  be,  as  Mr.  Gollancz  suggests,  the  epilogue  to  the 
Andreas.  The  personal  passage  in  that  poem  containing  the 
poet's  signature,  conjectured  long  since,  by  Wiilker,  to  exist, 
was  lately  discovered  at  Vercelli  by  Professor  Napier.  Cyne- 
wulf  has  said  to  his  readers,  alluding  to  the  runes  he  is  going 
to  insert :  "  Here  may  find  out  the  wise  in  forethinking,  whoso- 
ever joyeth  him  in  songs,  what  man  it  is  that  wrought  this 
lay."  The  runic  letters  of  his  name  now  follow,  but  not,  as  in 
the  other  poems,  in  order.  They  begin  with  F,  the  last  letter 
of  his  name ;  W,  U,  and  L  follow ;  then  come  C  and  Y. 
"  Wealth  (i^eoh)  stands  at  an  end ;  earls  enjoy  it  on  earth, 
but  they  and  it  cannot  abide  together  in  this  world's  life. 
Joy  (^Wyn)  shall  fall  away;  our  {Ur)  joy  upon  the  earth. 
Then  drop  asunder  the  fair  trappings  of  the  body,  as  Water 
(Lagu)  glides  away."  The  next  two  lines  contain  C,  and  Y, 
but  N  has  been  obliterated.  Mr.  Gollancz  restores  them  thus. 
"  Then  the  bold  warrior  ( Cene)  and  the  afflicted  wretch  (  Yfel) 
shall  crave  for  help  in  the  anxious  watches  of  the  night,  but 
Destiny  (Nyd)  o'errules,  the  king  exacts  their  service." 
"  Now  thou  canst  tell,"  Cynewulf  goes  on,  "  who  has  here 
made  himself  known  to  men."    Then  he  repeats  the  cry  in 
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the  Juliana.  He  asks  again  for  prayer ;  for  I  must,  hence- 
forth, alone,  search  out  niy  long  home,  a  laud  lying  where  I 
know  not.  Strange  dwellings  are  they,  that  land  and  that 
home ;  strange  to  me,  strange  to  all,  save  we  hold  fast  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  All  the  more  zealously  let  us  cry  unto  God, 
praying  for  a  home  in  the  height  where  the  King  of  Angels 
granteth  the  spotless  an  unending  meed.  Now  for  ever  His 
praise  be  great  and  His  might  abide  ever-youthful,  everlasting, 
over  all  the  universe."  Thus  the  strain  of  regret  for  the  fad- 
ing of  the  world  is  again  mingled  with  Cynewulf's  higher 
strain  of  faith. 

This  passage  leads  us  on  to  another  personal  passage  in  the 
Elene.  It  is  like  a  rough  sketch  of  the  comjdetcd  ]ncture  in 
the  Elene ;  just  as  the  use  of  the  heroic  manner  and  the  words 
of  Sagadom  in  the  introduction  and  body  of  the  Fates  of  the 
Apostles  are,  as  it  were,  a  trial  beforehand  of  tlie  new  heroic 
manner  and  verse  which  he  was  to  use  in  the  EU'up.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  double  imju'cssion  of  a  "study,"  as  it  were,  for  more 
linished  work  which  induces  me,  in  spite  of  its  weakness  and 
dulness,  to  place  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  here,  so  late  in  Cyne- 
wulf's life.  ()tlierwis(»  it  is  scarcely  ci'edilile  tliat  its  conven- 
tional verse  could  lie  written  between  the  Christ  and  the  Elt'ne^ 
when  Cynewulf  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  If  it  be  right 
to  p]ac(i  it  liere,  it  must  liave  been  written  to  order,  and  at  a 
time  when  lie  was  depressed  or  ill  ;  and  such  strange  descents 
in  force  and  imagination  are  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
|)oet8  —  men  who  are  an  um  asy  sea,  ebbing  and  flowing,  none 
knoweth  why.  Fluctuation  is  everywhere  written  in  (\vne- 
wult's  work.' 

J^ut  when  we  get  to  the  Elene  we  arc  in  the  presence  of  a 
poet  whose  last  known  work,  written,  as  lie  tells  us,  when  he 
was  aflvanced  in  years,  was  done  with  his  full  ])ower,  and  in  a 
inrw  lashioii  ol'  thought  and  verse.  there  is  little  of  ohl 

age  in  it.  The  spirit,  of  it  is  almost  jus  young  as  that  of  the 
liidflh's.  Ileuses,  with  fuller  jjower  and  with  more  art  than 
he  h.is  before  done,  the  ( | iiicU-ha Ml incriiig  strains  of  the  short 

'  I  Ifjivo  ttilH  ax  It  wiiH  wriltrti,  hfcniiHc  I  iim  not  «nn»  that  I  can  an  yrt  iinrco 
witli  Mr.  (J«illiiiir/  Unit  till'  FiiI'M  i\f  tfii-  A}u>n(l,  H  1m  tln'  <'|)lli)^ui<  to  tlio  Awlrtuf, 
hikI  llii-r)-riiro  tlnit  tlif  Anitrin^  wii.s  \vntt«<ii  liy  ( 'yiicwtilf.  1  \s\h\\  I  i-(iul<t  at 
(tur.r  rniifcss  tliiit  lie  \h  rlylil.  for  tlii'li  llir  <lltll(-iilty  iif  |||i<  ililllifH.H  iif  \\w  yulrit 
111  IIiIh  I  of  (  yiifwiilf 'h  llff.  \\(iul<l  iii>  loiiyiT  i<xlnt.  Thn  Fiittn  wmiiIM  iIhmi 
!i|)|«-iir  Miily  a.H  II  Uii;  tn  ii  Itrillliiiit  pliTi- of  work  liki'  tlir  Anitrriin  i|oiit<  wllli 
( 'yix'Wiilf 'h  full  |)o\vi<r.  No  our  would  iIhmi  link  that  ihx  opiloKUi*  nIuuiM  tto  an 
H«H»«|  iiM  tin-  |MM'ui  it  IoIIowh;  wo  nlioultl  juilf(o  tho  Fatent/  thr  AiHt»(lr»  frtim 
quito  a  MIlTorout  ntiiu<l|Miiut. 
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epic  line.  He  uses,  with  the  greatest  freedom,  the  old  saga- 
phrases  of  warfare  by  land  and  sea;  and  in  order  to  use  them, 
he  leaves  his  original  behind  and  invents  the  course  of  the 
battle  with  the  Huns  and  the  expedition  to  Greece.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  received  a  new  impulse  of  song,  as  if  a  fresh  range 
of  work  had  opened  for  him.  Instead  of  becoming  less  the 
artist  as  age  grows  on,  he  becomes  more  the  artist. 

This  is  a  curious  point  of  character,  and  I  have  a  theory  con- 
cerning it  which,  if  it  be  true,  illustrates  the  biography  of 
his  soul.  As  long  as  he  was  troubled  in  mind  about  his  sins, 
lately  joined  to  the  band  of  converted  sinners,  he  kept  his 
poetry  clear  of  all  the  heathen  phrases,  of  all  the  forms  of 
heroic  poetry  ;  and  this  may  have  been  urged  on  him  by  the 
pious  who  dreaded  his  relapse.  But  when  his  soul  was  fully 
at  rest,  as  we  leave  it  in  the  Christ,  his  original  bardic  nature 
resumed  its  sway.  Certain  now  of  God's  love,  full  of  faith  in 
redemption,  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to  use  the  phrases  about 
war  and  the  passion  of  war  which  his  forefathers  used.  He 
no  longer  limits  his  inventiveness  to  sacred  things,  nor  fears 
to  let  his  imagination  play  at  ease.  The  heathen  ornaments 
and  illustrations,  the  epic  manner  of  Beovmlf,  are  now  brought 
in  to  enliven  Christian  stories.  It  is  as  if  the  old  man  loved 
to  sniff  again  the  breath  of  pagan  war,  as  if  the  very  sound 
of  the  stock  words  used  by  the  Scop  in  a  song  of  battle,  had 
pleased  him  as  much  as  they  pleased  him  in  his  youth.  This 
is  a  wonderful  resurrection,  and  the  Elene  is  written  in  the 
air  of  its  morning.  This  theory  of  an  artistic  change  in  Cyne- 
wulf's  life  is  made  more  probable  if  we  allot  the  Andreas  to 
him.  That  poem  is  even  bolder  than  the  Elene  in  its  use  of 
heroic  terms,  in  its  free  play  of  the  imagination  on  the  sub- 
ject matter.  It  is  full  of  the  freshness  of  a  new  youth,  of  an 
unconventional  pleasure  in  a  new  artistic  world ;  and  it  is 
more  individual,  more  English,  more  frank  than  even  the 
Elene.  It  is,  if  it  be  Cynewulf's  work,  the  poem  of  a  man 
who  had  found  new  powers  in  himself,  and  was  enchanted  to 
find  them,  and  to  use  them.  There  comes  a  time  in  an  artist's 
life  when  he  has  learnt  to  manage  his  tools  so  easily,  after 
long  labour,  that  he  attains  almost  automatic  facility  in  execu- 
tion. Then,  since  he  has  no  need  to  give  much  trouble  to 
execution,  ideas  stream  in  upon  him  in  a  flood,  and  he  is  able 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  them.  Joy  and  freedom  and  force 
fill  his  soul.  He  renews  his  youth,  but  he  has  the  power  to 
embody  ideas  fully,  a  power  his  youth  had  not.  And  this, 
perhaps,  was  Cynewulf's  now. 
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It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  tliis  theory  that  the  personal 
epilogue  of  the  Elene  should  tell  us  how  he  eanie  to  write  the 
poem,  and  that  it  should  re(;a})itulate  his  life,  first  in  simple 
verse,  and  then  in  a  riddling  representation  under  the  Runic 
letters  of  his  name. 

"Thus  I,"  so  he  begins,  "old  and  ready  for  death  in  this 
frail  tabernacle  "  — 

1237.  Craft  of  words  have  woven,       wondrously  have  culled  them  out 
Over  it,  and  o'er  it  thought,       anxiously  have  sifted, 
111  the  night,  niy  thinking  !       Never  throughly  did  I  know 
Kightly  of  the  Rood  the  truth,       till  a  roomier  knowledge 
Wisdom  had  unveiled       to  tlie  inwit  of  my  soul. 
Through  a  might  majestic. 

Then  he  recalls  what  he  had  been,  how  light  came  to  him,  how 
the  power  of  song  returned ;  God  Hims(df  restored  it. 

124;{.  I  was  stained  with  misHleeds, 

Snared  with  sins  was  I,       with  my  sorrows  tortured, 
li(nuid  with  l>ilt(  r  tiioughts,       burilencd  sore  with  troubles. 
Ere  tlie  Lord  gave  lore  to  me       through  a  light-imparting 

Form  ;  • 

For  my  solace,  now  Tni  old  1       'Tis  a  gift  uiisliameable 
Mf  the  iiiiglity  King  li;is  measured  ;       in  my  mind  outjioured  it  ; 
l)a/./ling  has  unfolded  it,       day  by  day  for  it  made  n»om  I 
He  my  bone-colTer  unbound,       He  my  breitst -locker  unwound, 
He  unlocked  the  singing  art,       that  I  used  witli  all  my  heart, 
With  a  will,  the  world  within. 

Tlit'ii  hr  recurs  to  his  suliject  of  llie  Cross  of  Christ,  "  tlic 
tree  of  glory,"  and  at  iirst  spejiks  of  tlie  story  he  has  just  told, 
of  t\u'  Invention  of  the  ('ross,  and  of  his  meditation  of  it. 
"  Not  oidy  oncj',  l)iit  often,  I  li;i(l  inward  t liiid\iiig  of  tlu*  tri'e 
of  glory,  Ix'fore  I  miveiled  the  wonder  wiueh  enwrapt  tlu* 
bright  wood;  aH  in  books,  and  in  tlie  eoiirst'  of  history,  and 
in  writings,  I  found  all  made  known  that  coiu  enied  that  l>ea- 
coii  liglit  of  victory." 

Ilut  now,  at  line  ll,'."i7,  as  !  e.xplain  tin-  [m  >  ■  .  he  turns  from 
tlic  Htory  of  Helena  to  speak  dircM-tly  of  the  story  of  his  own 
soul.  Ilr  calls  to  renicmln  aiice  his  own  FimliiKf  af  the  (\  oHii  in 
his  life;  it  is  of  the  hotir  of  his  conversion  that  he  is  thinking 
when  he  says,  'I'ill  thn,  1  myself  was  crnslicd  "  —  till  tin- 
liour  1  found  the  Kood  in  my  heart.     Here  iH  tiie  pjuisage,  and 

>  I  NUgK<<Mt  thitt  \h[n  iiiti>  iiK  iiii  lhi<  fiiriii,  thi<  vision  tho  CroHN  (hnl  in,  if 
wr  tiikr  llin  l>rriim  of  thi'  Hi>,>,l  In  \»\  wrIltiMi  hy  ( 'v in«\vidf .  but  thu  wonln 
might  be  lruu«liit«<<l,  "  hi  IIIh  lunilnouN  way,"  or  "  tliroiiKli  lik'bl-lx'iii  iiii;  ollb  r  " 
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though  made  obscure  by  the  various  meanings  which  may  be 
given  to  the  runes  in  which  he  signs  his  name,  the  general 
biographical  direction  of  it  is  clear,  and  so  is  the  state  of  his 
soul. 

1257 .  Aye  till  then  was  ill-content  I 

Beaten  by  care-billows,       C  began  to  fail, 
Though  he  in  the  mead-hall      took  of  many  treasures, 
Of  the  appled  gold.       Y  was  wailing  sorely  ! 
N  was  his  companion  ;       harrowing  was  the  grief  he  brought, 
'Twas  a  Rune  that  cramped  him,i       when  before  him  E 
Paced  along  the  mile-paths,       proudly  raced  along, 
Prankt  with  woven  wires.        W  is  weakened  now  ! 
After  years,  my  pleasure       and  my  youth  are  passed  away, 
And  my  ancient  pride  !       U  was  in  the  times  of  old 
Once  a  gleam  of  youth.       Now  the  gone-by  days 
Far  away  have  faded      when  the  fated  hour  came  — 
Vanished,  with  delight  of  living,       as  when  L  doth  fall  apart, 
Flood  that  follows  flood       F  for  every  soul 
Is  but  lent  below  the  lift,       and  the  land's  adornments 
Vanish  all  the  welkin  under,       to  the  wind  most  like 
When  in  sight  of  men,       roaring,  it  up-steps  the  sky, 
Hunts  the  clouds  along,       hurries  raging  on,'^ 
And  all  suddenly  again       silent  is  become, 
In  its  clamped  chambers      closely  prisoned  now ; 
Pinned  witli  mighty  pressure  down.^ 

"  So  has  all  this  world  passed  away,"  and  so  is  Cynewulf's 
melancholy  note  struck  again;  but  he  does  not  remain  in  it. 
He  passes  on  into  triumph,  and  the  Elene  ends  with  a  picture  of 
the  righteous,  victorious  in  beauty.  • 

With  the  Elene  the  poems  signed  by  Cynewulf  come  to  an 
end  ;  but  there  is  yet  another  poem,  the  conclusion  at  least  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  written  by  him,  and  this  conclusion  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote.  This  poem  is  the 
Dream  of  the  Rood^  and  the  questions  regarding  its  authorship, 
and  the  poem  itself  will  be  hereafter  treated.  At  present,  I 
assume  that  the  conclusion  is  his,  audit  closes theii this  sketch 

1  Enge  rune,  "  a  narrow  rune."  A  secret  grief  that  bound  his  soul  in  a 
prison  of  pain.    The  rune  itself  may  be  alluded  to. 

2  This  is  the  old  imagination  of  the  Wild-Hunt  in  the  sky,  which  Grimm 
traces  back  to  the  worship  and  name  of  Woden.  But  I  think  it  is  older  far 
than  Woden. 

3  C.  stands  for  Cene.    "  The  keen  warrior  began  to  fail." 
Y.  stands  for  Yfel.    "  The  wretched  one  was  wailing." 
N.  stands  for  Nyd.    '■''Need  was  his  companion." 

E.  stands  for  Eh.    "  When  before  him  the  Horse." 
W.  stands  for  Wyn.    "  Joy  is  weakened  now." 

U.  stands  for  Ur.    "  Ours  was  once  the  radiance  of  youth." 
L.  stands  for  Lagu.    "As  when  Water  falls  apart.   Day  after  day,  like  wave 
after  wave,  falls  apart,  the  one  from  the  other." 

F.  stands  for  Feoh.    "  Wealth  is  but  lent "  etc. 
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of  his  character.  Cynewulf,  looking  back  when  all  his  poems 
were  finished,  has  resolved  to  place  on  record  and  to  glorify  the 
Drearn  and  the  happy  hour  he  had  when  first  he  knew  Christ ; 
and  then,  saying  farewell  to  life,  to  express  his  joy  in  the 
heaven  whitlier  he  was  going.  The  Kood  of  the  Lord  which 
1  erst  beheld  "  {aer  sceawode)  is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  say 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  vision  seen  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Christian  life.  He  tells  that  vision  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
poem,  either  in  his  own  words,  or  in  editing  an  old  fragmentary 
I)oem  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  tells  it  always  in  the  past 
tense.  When  the  story  is  told  he  begins  at  line  V22  his  j)er- 
sonal  confession,  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Elene,  and  the  spirit  of  the  verse,  full  at  first  of  his 
pathetic  individuality,  and  then  marked  by  his  rushing  and 
exultant  manner  when  he  is  engagcnl  in  hope  or  praise,  are  so 
like  Cynewulf's  work,  and  so  unlike  tlie  work  of  any  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poet,  tliat  I  cannot  see  why  a  critic  sliould  go 
out  of  liis  way  to  allot  the  ])oem,  or  at  least  this  conclusion  of 
it,  to  anotlier  writer. 

Tlie  first  lines  of  this  personal  confession  are  still  retrospec- 
tive, Tliey  tell  how  he  felt  immediately  after  the  Dream, 
wlii(;li  1  place  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  as  its  cause. 
He  felt  "blithe  of  mood,"  for  he  was  forgiven;  "  })assionate 
in  prayer,  eager  for  death," — common  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  nuMi  in  th<^  first  hours  of  their  religious  enthusiasm. 

Then  I  pniycd  iiic  to  tin*  Tree,       j)l»'iisaiit  of  my  mood, 
With  :i  iiiicklc  cii^.'criH'ss,       where  iih)in'  I  wius 
With  a  .smallish  company  ;       and  my  Kpirit  was 
TaHsioned  for  departure. 

'IMiis  is  followed  —  so  I  read  the  ])assage  —  by  two  half-lines 
which  tell  us  that  he  did  not  die,  as  he  then  dt'sired,  but  was 
fonjed  to  live  on  through  many  days  of  sorrow  — 

Far  to4»  much  luivu  I  endured 
In  all  ion(<- wearying  days. 

So  far  th(^  verses  seem  retrospective.  Now  he  turns  to  the 
])resent  antl  describes  his  actual  state  of  soul — 

lli'l.  A^f>i''  the  liope  of  life  U  ndue 

So  that  I  may  Heek —        and  with  service  due, 
All  alone,  and  oficner       than  all  other  men. 
Honour  Vlctory'K  Tree  !       Will  I  havt*  to  that, 
Mickle  in  my  mind  !        I  have  made  my  refuse 
Heady  near  I  hi-  l{<  •<  id. ' 

>  "/  have  direcU'tl  my  dc/enf  to  the  Rood"  b  litorul,  but  SMOna  wUbuut 
meaulug. 
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Then  he  remembers  all  the  friends  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  sings  his  death-song,  waiting  in  joyful  hope  to  meet  those 
he  loved  at  the  evening-meal  in  heaven.  "  Few  are  left  me 
now  of  the  men  in  power  I  knew  "  — 

131.  Few  of  friends  on  earth  !       They  have  fared  from  hence, 

Far  away  from  worldly  joys,       wended  to  the  King  of  Glory  : 

Now  in  Heaven  they  live,       near  to  their  High  Father, 

Wonning  in  their  glory  !       And  I  wait  me  here, 

(Living)  day  by  day      till  my  Lord  His  Rood, 

Which  I  looked  upon,       long  ago  on  earth, 

From  this  fleeting  life      fetch  my  soul  away  :  — 

And  shall  bring  me  then      where  the  bliss  is  mickle. 

Happiness  in  Heaven  !      There  the  High  God's  folk 

To  the  Evening-meal  are  set,       there  is  everlasting  joy  ! 

And  He  there  shall  place  me       where  thenceforth  I  may 

Dwell  in  (winsome)  glory;       well  among  the  saints 

In  delight  rejoice  !      May  the  Lord  befriend  me, 

Who  upon  the  earth      long  ago  has  suffered 

On  the  gallows-tree       for  the  guilt  of  men  ! 

There  He  did  release  us,       there  our  life  He  gave  us, 

And  the  heavenly  Home. 

At  last,  with  a  happy  reversion  to  the  earlier  theine  of 
which  he  was  so  fond  —  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  from  Hades  —  he  turns  from  himself,  now  going 
home,  to  the  triumphant  home-coming  of  Jesus. 

148.  Hope  was  then  renewed. 

With  fresh  blossoming  and  bliss,       for  the  souls  who'd  borne  the 

fire  : 

Strong  the  Son  with  conquest  was,       on  that  (soaring)  path ; 

Mighty  and  majestical,i      when  with  multitudes  He  came, 

With  the  host  of  spirits,       to  the  home  of  God  :  — 

He  the  Almighty  King —      to  the  Angels'  bliss, 

And  to  all  the  Holy  Ones,       who  in  Heaven  long  before 

Had  abode  in  glory  —       when  the  Omnipotent  came  home, 

Where  His  lawful  heirship  lay  —      God  the  Lord  of  all ! 

This  is  the  close  of  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  It  is  the  close, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  work  and  life  of  Cynewulf.  If  it  be 
truly  his,  we  bid  him  farewell,  with  thoughts  satisfied  in  quiet. 
His  regret  has  merged  in  rapture.  We  see  him  pass  away 
"as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing,  as  having  nothing,  and  yet 
possessing  all  things." 

'^Majestical'*  is  successful,  and  "home"  in  the  next  line  is  literally 
realm. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  SIGNED  POEMS  OF  CYXEWULF 

The  Juliana  is  in  tlie  Exeter  Book.  In  placing  it  first 
among  the  poems  of  Cynewulf,  after  the  earlier  Riddles,  I 
differ  from  the  greater  number  of  the  critics.  I  cannot  class 
it  after  the  Christ,  for  the  Christ  is  written  with  all  the  poetic 
power  wliich  Cynewulf  possessed,  and  a  poet  in  his  power 
does  not  fall  back  in  along  poem  into  conventional  work.  He 
may  do  a  short  poem  like  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  in  a  weary 
manner,  but  not  a  long  piece  like  the  Juliana.  I  must  then 
place  it  where  it  is. 

Its  sources  are  the  Acta  S.  Jnlianae,  vi^'ginis,  martyris. 
Cynewulf  has  taken  the  leg(;nd  and  worked  it  up  with  some 
care  for  unity  of  feeling  and  for  accumuhiting  development. 
Juliana  is  led  from  triumph  to  triumph,  till  she  receives  the 
crown  of  life  in  death.  One  episode  after  another  carries  on 
the  action,  and  these  episodes  are  couched  in  dialogue.  There 
is  a  leading  thought,  a  special  aim,  and  these  are  conducted, 
through  such  play  and  clash  of  i)assion  as  Cynewulf  could 
conceive,  to  the  final  purification  of  the  heroine  whose  image 
at  last  is  left  aloiu^  upon  our  minds.  There  is  then  a  certain 
art  in  tlie  poem.  Hut  the  art  is  not  good,  and  the  work  is 
poorly  done.  Abru[)t  changes,  crude  dialogue,  wearisome 
rej)etition,  i)ut  by  no  means  so  wearisome  as  we  meet  in  the 
first  part  of  Oufhiac,  disfigure  (!ynewulf's  recast  of  the  legend. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  he  was  unc,»)nsciously  bored  by  the  whole 
matter,  that  Christian  legend  was  so  new  to  his  genius  that 
lie  workcid  it  meehanieally.  Nevertheless,  tliere  are  certain 
<'urious  and  clever  tilings  in  the  jioeni  wliich  I  select  in  the 
following  account  of  it. 

In  the  (hiys  of  Maximian  there  was  a  prince  name(l  Ileliseus, 
a  cruel  ])ers<'cut(»r  of  the  Christians,  whose  heart  b«'gan  to 
love  tluliana,  daughter  of  A f ricanus,  but  she  said  nav  to  hin\ 
unless  he  would  become  a  Christian.    "N\»  torments,"  hlio 
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cried,  "  will  make  me  waver  from  these  words  of  mine ; "  so 
resolute  is  the  woman !  It  is  on  this  quality  in  her  character, 
which  Cynewulf  sometimes  makes  into  grimness,  that  he 
builds  all  the  action  of  the  poem.  Her  contempt  works  bit- 
terly in  Heliseus,  and  he  and  Juliana's  father  meet,  "  lean 
their  spears  together,  sick  with  sins,"  and  resolve  to  slay  her 
if  she  do  not  yield.  The  sketch  of  the  two  furious  men,  set 
over  against  that  of  the  delicate  girl,  is  well  conceived  but  ill 
wrought.  The  father  speaks  to  his  child,  at  first  with  love, 
and  then  with  wrath.  The  dialogue  which  here  is  crisp,  sets 
forcibly  before  us  Cynewulf's  conception  of  the  strong-hearted 
heroine  of  the  Cross.  Yet  he  does  not  neglect  to  contrast  with 
this  the  charm  and  tenderness  of  her  womanhood.  Her  father 
calls  her  his  ''dearest  daughter,  sweetest  to  his  imagination, 
his  only  one  on  earth,  the  light  of  his  eyes."  The  people 
wonder  at  her  beauty ;  Heliseus  himself,  when  she  is  brought 
before  him,  breaks  out,  "Thou  art  my  sweetest  sunshine, 
Juliana ;  fulness  of  youth  thou  hast,  infinite  gifts  of  grace,  and 
bloom  of  loveliness." 

But  her  charm,  which  Cynewulf  means  us  to  keep  in  mind, 
for  he  brings  it  forth  again  at  the  close,  now  slips  into  the 
background,  and  henceforth  he  paints  only  the  Amazon  of  the 
faith.  Through  one  strife  after  another  she  passes,  always  firm 
as  rock,  always  triumphant,  but  fixed  as  fate.  The  glory  of  the 
strength  of  the  soul  against  wealth  and  physical  pain,  against 
the  force  of  the  world  and  the  allurements  of  love,  against  the 
devil  himself  (always  the  art-motive  of  martyrdom),  is  seized 
on  and  told  by  Cynewulf,  often  at  wearisome  length,  but  as  it 
were  in  a  series  of  lays  which,  separately  recited  in  the  monas- 
tic hall,  must  have  been  effective.  She  is  tortured  the  whole 
day  and  is  victorious.  Then  she  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  a 
quasi-epic  character  is  given  to  the  poem  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  supernatural.  As  she  sits  in  her  cell,  where  her 
"  eternal  guard  and  companion  is  the  Holy  Ghost,"  one  of  the 
devils,  sent  by  the  chief  Fiend,  appears  to  her  in  angel-shape 
and  bids  her  sacrifice  to  the  Gods.  "  Whence  art  thou  ?  "  she 
cries;  "I  am,"  he  replies,  "an  angel  of  God,  and  I  bid  thee 
save  thyself."  She  answers  by  an  impassioned  prayer  to  God 
that  He  will  keep  her  true,  and  reveal  to  her  what  kind  of  man 
is  this  —  this  "  flier  through  the  lift,"  who  bids  her  fall  away 
from  God.  And  a  voice  answers  out  of  the  sky  —  "  Grasp  at 
the  wicked  one  and  hold  him  fast,  until  he  tell  thee  all  con- 
cerning his  works."  And  the  devil  is  forced  to  stay  and  talk 
all  the  night  long,  to  his  great  trouble  and  dismay.  Cynewulf 
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follows  his  original  closely  enough,  but  a  certain  grim  humour 
steals  into  the  account  which  seems  to  be  his  own.  When  the 
devil  has  told  many  of  the  wrongs  he  has  done  to  men,  Juliana 
is  not  content.  "  Say  on,"  she  says  with  endless  curiosity, 
"  thou  poor,  uncleanly  spirit ; "  and  the  fiend,  driven  to  distrac- 
tion, "  amazed  with  the  woman,"  becomes  impatient,  breaks 
out  into  complaint,  "  This  is  a  bitter  business,"  he  says,  "  an 
immeasurable  oppression.  I  must  tell  all  thou  askest.  Yet 
were  I  to  speak  all  a  summer-long  day,  I  could  never  tell  all 
my  wickedness."  Four  times  he  despairingly  tries  to  escape, 
tour  times  she  forces  him  back  and  insists  on  his  telling  all 
his  crime.  He  tries  compliment  in  vain.  "  No  man  was  ever 
so  brave  as  thou,  O  holy  One,  to  lay  hands  on  me ;  not  one  on 
all  the  earth  was  ever  so  high-spirited;  not  one  of  the  patri- 
archs, nor  yet  of  the  prophets,  could  crush  me  as  thou  hast 
done,  nor  bind  in  bonds  the  strength  my  father  gave  to  me, 
who  sent  me  from  the  dark  to  sweeten  sin  to  thee.  Misery 
has  come  of  that,  and  heavy  battle.  Never  shall  I  dare,  after 
this  bitter  punishment,  rejoice  amid  my  comrades  for  this  voy- 
age, when  I  shall  bring  back  my  wretched  failure  to  my  joyless 
dwelling." 

At  this  point,  for  now  it  is  day,  and  the  governor  summons 
.Juliana,  the  devil,  bewailing  ami  beseeching  Juliana  to  let  him 
go,  is  let  loose.  "  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world,"  he 
(jries,  "of  greater  s])irit,  nor  .'iniong  maids  one  mightier  in 
anger  than  thou  art."  TIk^  e})isode  of  lu-r  final  martyrdom  fol- 
lows. She  endures  all,  and  every  i)ain  enhances  her  beauty. 
At  last  Hcliseus  bids  her  be  bclioaded.  Tlic  fiend  returns  at 
this  moment  and  sings  a  scornful  song,  tluliana  glances  at  him, 
and  lie  takes  to  flight .  "  Woe  is  me,  accursed,"  he  erit's,  "  a 
second  time  she  will  disgrace  m<^  as  before."  Freed  and  vic- 
torious she  makes  now  lier  last  sjteecli  to  tlu'  people,  and  hero 
liei-  softness  and  sweetness  return.  Slie  is  again  t!u'  tender 
nuiiden,  the  loving  spirit.  "  I'eace  be  with  you  and  true  love 
for  ever,"  she  says  and  (lies.  I nnnedi;itely  on  lu'r  death  fol- 
lows th(^  death  of  Ileliseus,  roltbed  of  liis  life  ;it  sea  among  tlu* 
liungry  wav(\s ;  and  in  t  he  den  prof»»und  of  liell  iKuie  of  his 
thegns  received  from  liiui  any  nu)re,  on  tln»  beiu'lu»s  of  the 
beer-hall,  rings  or  aj)j)led  gold.  liut  songs  of  oraise  went  with 
the  maiden's  corsr-  to  the  grave;  and  with   this  contrast  tlu» 

oem  closes  and  is  folhtwed  by  the  personal  i-piloi^Mie  of  which 

hav«»  already  spoken. 

Tlie  Christ  is  a  jioi'ni  of  far  liner  (piality.  It  is  formed  into 
a  whole.    It  is  not  a  translatum  of  a  Icgeutl,  it  is  original.  It 
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has  an  epic  march,  or  something  that  resembles  it.  Cynewulf 
has  recovered  his  imagination,  his  freedom  of  movement,  his 
shaping  power.  His  dignified  manner  has  come  upon  him, 
passion  moves  him,  he  rushes  at  times  into  an  exalted  strain, 
and  he  does  this  with  ease ;  and  he  has  sometimes  even  an 
heroic  manner  both  in  pathos  and  joy.  There  is  an  immense 
step  between  the  Juliana  and  the  Christ. 

The  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book,  and  it  is  the 
first  poem  in  that  book.  But  several  leaves  are  lost.  At  the 
8a.  leaf  the  poem  begins,  and  it  comes  to  a  conclusion  at  leaf 
326.  We  owe  to  Dietrich  the  proof  that  all  the  hymnic  poems 
in  this  section,  which  before  his  time  were  held  to  be  separate, 
and  some  of  them  by  different  writers,  are  one  connected 
whole,  and  written  by  one  poet  whose  name  is  signed,  con- 
cealed in  runic  letters,  in  the  second  part.  He  arranged  these 
apparent  fragments  into  their  right  order  and  said,  "  This  is 
one  poem,  and  Cynewulf  is  its  author."  His  divisions  of  the 
poem  were  guesses.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
manuscript.  It  has  now  been  divided  rightly  by  Mr.  Gollancz 
in  accordance  with  indications  in  the  manuscript.  Part  first 
celebrates  the  Nativity ;  part  second,  the  Ascension ;  and  the 
third  part,  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  first  ends  at  line  438 ; 
the  second  at  line  865.  As  to  its  sources,  the  first  part  follows 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the  story  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  second  makes  a  free  use  of  Gregory's  homily  on  the 
Ascension.  (Homil.  xxix.)  The  third  relies,  as  Professor 
Cook  has  shown,  on  the  Latin  Hymn  —  De  die  judicii,  to  which 
Baeda  refers  in  his  treatise,  De  Meiris.  The  10th  homily  of 
Gregory  is  also  used  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  But  one 
can  scarcely  say  that  these  were  sources ;  they  are,  even  when 
whole  passages  are  followed,  rather  assistances.    The  poem  is 

/truly  original,  and  originally  conceived.    It  is  the  history, 

ll  might  say  the  epic,  of  salvation. 

^  Though  I  have  used  the  word  epic  in  regard  to  this  poem,  it 
is  not  an  epic  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  more  a 
series  of  hymns,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  closed  by  choric 
outbursts  of  praise.  I  fancy,  however  —  for  the  third  part  is 
much  more  continuously  wrought  than  the  first  or  the  second 
—  that  when  the  poet  had  written  a  number  of  these  short 
pieces,  a  larger  aim  dawned  on  him,  and  then  fully  rose  in  his 
mind;  and  that  then  he  determined  to  work  his  three  subjects 
into  a  connected  whole.  If  he  went  back  for  this  purpose  to 
his  earlier  labours,  he  did  not  fulfil  his  purpose  well.  The 
weaving  together  of  the  first  part  is  not  successful.    The  dif- 
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ferent  pieces  remain  separate  lays.  In  the  second  part  the 
two  subjects  —  the  Ascension  itself,  and  the  ascension  with 
Christ  of  the  souls  delivered  from  Hades  into  HeaV'en  —  might 
easily  have  been  made  into  a  continuous  narrative  if  Cynewulf 
had  thought  of  weaving  them  into  one  piece  when  he  began. 
As  it  is,  they  remain  distinct,  loosely  and  awkwardly  bound 
together.  The  third  part  shows,  1  think,  that  he  conceived 
the  Last  Judgment  as  a  whole  before  he  began  to  write  it ;  and 
it  is  then,  when  this  was  finished,  that  I  suggest  he  went  back 
and  did  his  best  to  weld  all  the  parts  together,  but  without 
a  comjdete  success.  Nevertheless,  of  all  Cynewulf's  poems 
the  Christ  is  the  weightiest,  because  in  it  he  has  made  his 
greatest  struggle  towards  an  artistic  unity,  and  lias  best  shown 
in  a  sustaintid  effort  his  constructive  power.  It  is,  moreover, 
essentially  the  work  of  a  poet,  though  of  a  poet  untrained  in 
composition.  The  rushing  outbursts  of  praise  —  the  lyrics  of 
the  work  —  are  poetry  of  a  liigher  fervour  than  anything  in 
the  Caedmoni(;  verse.  In  these  he  reaches  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  fine  style;  and,  as  always  with  a  poet,  his  style  is 
a  revelation  of  his  character.  We  seem  to  feel  the  man  him- 
self wh(^n,  in  tlie  (contrast  so  natural  to  an  artist,  this  trumpet- 
tongued  ])iety  and  joy  is  succeeded  by  jhtsouuI  passages  full 
of  pathetic  regret,  repentance,  and  humility.  In  ])raise  and 
prayer,  in  mournfulness  and  exidtation,  he  was  equally  pas- 
sionate. 

The  dramatic;  pieces  are  vividly  represented,  and  the  j)ic- 
torial  j)arts  —  the  ]>i(;tures  of  tlie  .ascent  from  Hades,  of  the 
ojxuiing  of  t]»e  Last  .ludgnient,  of  tlie  (lelug((  of  tlame,  of  the 
bla/ijig  roo«l  streaming  with  hlood  and  set  up  from  t'arth  to 
heaven,  of  Olirist  pointing  to  it  wliih*  lu'  speaks,  of  the  final 
ascension  of  the  good  —  are  done  witli  all  tlie  })oetic  force  of 
the  writer  of  the  riddle  of  the  hurricane.  !  need  scan'tdy  draw 
any  further  attent  ion  to  the  personal  epilogue  t-xet'pt  to  say 
that  no  one  who  was  not  a  true  poet  could  have  done  it  so 
w«'ll.  Tlier(<  is  nothing  ni«»re  diHicidt  in  p(H'try  than  to  reach 
(diarm  in  a  personal  pass;ige,  and  especially  when  it  is  si't  for- 
ward, as  it  is  here,  in  a  loiin  whi(di  is  hall  a  riddle. 

The  mutilated  manus<'rij>t  (d'  the  (7<nW  ojM-ns  hajipily 
enough,  by  almost  ;i  fortunate  (diance.  The  broken  first  line 
has  only  one  word  "cyninge";  to  the  King.  It  is  not  ol 
courHn  the  title  of  the  poeiii,  but  it  w<»uld  serve  that  pur|M>s«». 
An  invocation  to  Christ  to  comfort,  preservt*,  and  gh)rify  llis 
own  work,  t  he  (  "liurch,  is  preceded  by  an  address  to  llim  us  the 
Wall-ston«'  —  that,  is.  I  In-  ( 'oi  iier  stmie  — 
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2.  Lo  !  Thou  art  the  Wall-stone       which  the  workmen  once 
From  the  work  rejected  !       Well  it  Thee  becometh 
That  Thou  hold  the  headship       of  this  hall  of  glory ; 
And  the  broad-spaced  walls       of  the  flint  unbreakable, 
With  a  fastening  firm,       fitly  knit  together  ; 
That  among  the  Earth-burgs       all  with  sight  of  eyes 
May  for  ever  marvel ! 

Master  of  Magnificence  ! 
Now  through  mighty  wisdom      manifest  Thy  proper  work, 
True -fast  and  triumphant-clear  ! 

So  the  poem  begins.  A  prayer  follows  that  the  Ruler  who 
holds  the  locks,  who  opens  life,  will  pity  His  people  and  make 
them  worthy.  We  speak  thus  in  our  need,  cries  Cynewulf, 
becoming  personal ;  "  we  who  in  prison  yearn  for  the  sunlight, 
who  must  turn  us  to  the  narrow  shore,  cut  off  from  our  Father- 
land." Then  the  Virgin  and  her  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ  enter  the  poem,  and  immediately,  in  one  of  those  lyric 
outbursts  for  which  the  Christ  is  remarkable,  Jerusalem  the 
holy  city  is  addressed  — 

50.  See  !  0  sight  of  Peace,       sacred  Hierusalem  ! 

Thou,  of  kingly  thrones  the  choicest,       Citadel  of  Christ, 

Native  seat  of  angels,       of  the  soothfast  souls 

That  for  ever  sit,       they  alone,  at  rest  in  thee, 

In  their  splendours,  singing  joy.       Never  sign  of  stain 

In  that  settled  dwelling-stead      shall  be  seen  at  all ; 

But  afar  shall  flee  away      every  fault  from  thee, 

All  the  curse       and  all  the  conflict. 

As  in  the  epic  of  Dante,  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
"The  wide  creation  and  the  roof  of  heaven  look  on  it  from 
every  side,  and  now  the  King  of  Heaven  draws  near  to  dwell 
in  it.  Bliss  He  brings  thee,  loosens  thy  bonds;  He  knows  men's 
straitened  need ! " 

At  this  point  the  dramatic  dialogue  begins,  which  may  be 
of  some  literary  importance.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  dawning 
in  our  literature  of  the  Mystery  Play.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  part  of  the  poem  was  written  to  be  recited  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  market-place  on  a  stage,  and  that  the  charac- 
ters were  taken  by  different  persons.  If  so,  we  ought  to  look 
on  the  next  few  lines  with  the  interest  which  should  gather 
round  the  beginning  of  the  English  drama.  The  dialogue 
passages  in  the  Caedmonic  poems  are  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  epical  verse.  Here  it  is  different.  The  characters 
are  dramatically  disposed ;  a  certain  scenic  effect  is  made  for 
their  entrance,  a  choir  seems  to  await  them,  as  in  the  first  lines 
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I  translate,  where  Mary,  coming  into  view,  is  hailed  by  the 
dwellers  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  call  to  her  to  tell  her  tale  ^  — 

71.  In  the  glorious  glory,  hail  I       Ghulness  thou  of  women, 
Loveliest  of  maids       in  the  lap  of  every  land. 
That  the  ocean-rovers      ever  listened  speech  of. 
Make  us  know  the  mystery      that  hath  moved  to  thee  from  Heaven. 

"Mary,  ever  full  of  triumph,"  answers^  — 

80.  What  is  now  this  wonder      at  the  which  ye  stare, 
Making  here  your  moan,       mournfully  a- wailing  — 
Son  of  Solima  ;       daughter  thou  of  Solima  ? 

"  Ask  no  more  ;  the  mystery  is  not  known  to  men  ;  but  the 
guilt  of  Eve  is  closed,  the  curse  is  overcome,  the  poorer  sex  is 
glorified.  Hope  is  won  that  men  may  dwell  with  the  Father 
of  truth  for  ever." 

A  chorus  to  Christ  follows  this  dialogue.  *'Hail,  Earendel!' 
sooth-fast,  sun-bright;  Sunbeam  that  enlightenest  all  the  tides 
of  time,  come  thyself,  illumine  those  long  since  vvraj)t  in  dark- 
ness. Thanks  to  the  Lord  triunipliant  that  he  willed  to  send 
us  himself."  Then,  turning  to  a  favourite  subject,  the  chorus 
speaks  of  the  souls  that  long  waited  for  Jesus,  bound  in  the 
abyss,  "weary,  tormented  tliralls,  worn  with  burning  bitter 
tears."  And  the  j)oet,  in  his  swift  im])assioned  changes,  im- 
personates the  souls  in  prison.  They  become  th«'  cliorus. 
"Come  to  us  here,"  they  cry,  ''sad  captives  in  spirit,  kingly 
show  forth  thy  mercy,  ()  (Mirist  the  Saviour!  Leavo  not  so 
great  a  throng  behind  thy  going  lience."  'I'lien  the  dialogue 
begins  again.  Joseph  arrives  sad  and  troubled,  on  the  scene, 
ami  Mary  turns  to  him  — 

164.  Mary.  Ka,  la,  JoHoph  mine,       child  of  Jacob  (old)  ! 

KiiiHriian  thou  of  David,       king  of  a  grrat  famo, 
Most  tliou  give  up  MOW       gracf  ho  dct-ply  srl  — 
I.<  t  my  lovo  be  hmt 
Joseph.  Lo,  this  instant  I 

Deeply  uni  diHtrcKHcd,       all  undone  of  honour. 

>  Slnro  I  flrMt  wrote  thin  puHnuyr  I  liav<>  h»«<  ii  WiilkiT'ii  iioto  in  liln  OnindriM 
on  till'  "  DrainiitiHrho  Urst rcliiiiii:iMi  "  of  ilu«  A iiulo-Siixou  |Mi(«niM,  iiikI  lliouuh  I 
do  not  fi'cl  iiiclliii'it  til  i^ivi-  up  tin'  idi'ii  lliut  iIii-hc  liyniiis  witi-  '•iiin;  in  juirtH  In 
till' rliun-li  wlilcli  III-  liiiiisi'lf  riiiii'i'iM'H  piiHHiltli',  I  think  lliiit  lill  notimi  of 
thi'lr  biilny  rrpri'siMili-d  on  ii  Mtiini-,  or  dniniiil is««1  in  uny  Iriii'  m'liHt'  «if  tli«« 

tlTIII,  lllllHt   llM  ^iVl'll  up. 

Many  pii'\  lows  lini'H  conorrninK  lln«  iniruclr  of  the  Incurniitlon  wrnkiMi  lion* 

till'  illlllo^'ili'. 

Hiiri  nilrl.  'I'IiIh  nii'ntiH  Nonii<  hrillliinl  Hinr.  (Sriniin  NUUjji'Hts  ii  ronnn'tlon 
with  ( h-i  intili  U  (li.  ( »r\vi  ii.|i  I  s  lur  wliirli,  fm/i'ii  iih  Tliur  i  urrl«'il  <  »r\v««ii.l«'i 
throu^jh  till'  Mky.  Iimki' olT.    TliMr  thn-u  It  iil  lli.-  sK\   ni  l  ii  hcrunir  a  --t  »f 
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"  Sore  speeches  have  I  heard,  insult  to  thee,  mocking  scorn  of 
me.    Tears  I  must  shed,  yet  God  may  cure  " 

174.         Easily  the  anguish  deep      that  is  in  my  heart, 

And  console  me  sad !       Sorrow  !  sorrow  !  young  girl ! 
Maid  Maria  ! 
Mary.  Why  bemoanest  thou, 

Criest  now  care-wearied  ?  Never  crime  in  thee 
Have  I  ever  found  ;  yet  thou  utterest  words  — 
As  if  thou  thyself       wert  all  thronged  with  sin  ! 

Joseph  —  somewhat  indignant  with  this  feminine  turning  of 
the  tables  on  himself  (if  this  be  the  right  allocation  of  the 
dialogue)  —  answers,  with  a  certain  sharpness  but  with  dig- 
nity, that  he  has  had  already  too  much  of  bale  from  this  child- 
bearing,  but  that  silence  or  speaking  is  equally  ill  to  him.  If 
he  speak,  the  daughter  of  David  must  die ;  if  he  be  silent,  he 
will  have  to  live  false-sworn,  ill-famed,  among  the  folk-men. 
Mary  replies  to  this  appeal  in  a  speech  of  seventeen  lines,  with 
which  the  dialogue  closes ;  nor  is  it  in  this  form  again  re- 
newed. It  is  as  if  Cynewulf  wished  to  show  his  hand  in  this 
kind  of  art,  and  then  laid  it  by.  What  does  follow  is  another 
choric  invocation  which  celebrates  the  begetting  of  Christ ;  and 
using  the  story  of  the  creation  of  light  as  an  allegory  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  cries,  "  Come,  Lord  of  triumph,  graciously 
visit  us  ;  mercifully  bless  the  earth  "  — 

251.  And  the  golden  gates,       that  in  gone-by  days, 
All  too  long  of  yore,       locked  together  stood  — 
Order  now  to  open,       0  exalted  Lord  of  Heaven  ! 
And  then  seek  us  out,       through  Thy  very  self  a-coming 
Meek  to  middle-earth  !       Of  thy  mercies  we  have  need ; 
For  the  wolf  accursed,       beast  that  works  in  darkness, 
Lord,  thy  sheep  hath  now      scattered  asunder. 
Driven  them  devious,  far. 

"  Save  us  then  from  the  Baleful  One,  from  the  Slayer  of  the 
mind.  Helm  of  all  created  things,  free  us  from  the  Scather 
of  men ! " 

The  next  canto  celebrates  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  takes,  in 
order  perhaps  to  bind  it  up  with  the  preceding,  the  motive  of 
the  golden  door,  which  here  is  made  to  mean  Mary  herself 
through  whom  Christ  entered  humanity.  "  0  thou  glorious 
lady  of  this  middle  earth,"  so  it  begins.    She  is  the  ring- 

The  word  in  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  is  translated  juhar.  Cynewulf  used  it  to 
signify  Christ,  and  as  lie  is  here  speaking  of  Jesus  as  descended  from  David,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  the  text  in  Rev.  xxii.,  where  Jesus  snys  -'I 
am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star." 
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adorned  bride  of  heaven's  Lord.  The  thegns  of  Christ,  high- 
est in  heaven,  name  her  Lady  of  the  angel-hosts,  and  of  the 
tribes  of  men,  and  of  those  who  abide  in  hell ;  because  she 
brought  her  sinless  maidenhood  to  God.  Isaiah  [Ezekiel] 
spake  of  old  concerning  her.  O'er  all  the  land  he  looked  and 
saw  where  stablished  stood 

308.  Glorious  an  Ingang  !       Gate  immeasurable  ! 
All  embossed  it  was       with  unpriced  gems, 
Wound  with  wondrous  bands. i 

Only  God  shall  make  these  gates  resplendent,  and  Christ  close 
them  after  Him  for  ever  as  with  a  key.  We  gaze  on  the  Child 
on  thy  l)osom,  O  plead  for  us  with  Him";  and  this  hymn,  as  I 
may  call  it,  to  the  Virgin  closes  with  another  choric  prayer  to 
Christ. 

The  fifth  canto  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity ; 
and  there  is  a  fine  passage  concerning  tlie  singing  and  the 
flight  around  the  throne  of  the  praising  Seraphim  — 

393.  Ever  and  for  ever       all  adorned  with  the  sky, 

Far  and  wide  tlu'V  worship       (i(»d  tin-  wicldt-r  of  the  world, 
And  with  winj^ed  plumes       watcli  arountl  the  Presence 
Of  the  Lord  Alnii^'hty,       of  the  Lord  Kt»  rnal  ! 
All  around  the  throne  of  Ciod,       thron^'in;:  they  are  eaper, 
Which  of  tlu'in  tin-  closest       may  to  Christ  the  Saviour 
Fhisiiing  play  in  flight,       in  the  gartlis  of  peacefulness ! 

And  thus  they  sing  — 

4(K5.    Holy  art 'I'hou,  lioly,       high  IMinrc  of  archangels, 

'I'lioii  true  Lord  of  triunipli,       'I'hou  art  holy  rvi-rnmrel 

King  of  kings  art  Thou,       cvrr  dwt  ih  th  'I'hy  dominion 

Over  men  on  vnrth  ;       and  to  all  t  trrnity 

Worshipped  wid<'  an<l  far.       Lord  of  warrior  hoHtH  1 

For  Thou  hast  full-tilled       all  the  field  of  earth  and  heaven 

With  'I'hy  splendour,       shield  of  fighters! 

Helm  of  iill  things  !       in  the  highest,  he  to  T1h>c 

Everlasting  welfan-,       laud  upon  the  earth, 

Shining  midst  of  men. 

And  now  tliis  first  part  (tf  the  jkk  mi  is  olosod  by  a  pniyer 
tliat,  with  some  feeling  for  art,  n'fers  back  to  tlie  wonder  nf 
the  I iM'.ini.it ion  witli  wliirli  it  brg.-ui.  but  which  itself  is  noth- 
ing tin'  same  jiious  tliotights  wr  have  so  ottrii  had  U'fore. 
ThiH  repetition  is  ho  frequent  in  tlie  Christ  tiiat  I  am  n>on«  ami 

•  A  inthlr  ihinrwiiy,  in;/inn/.    I  Iiuvp  put  thli*  Into  the  trit  Imm-iuimi'  I 

think  timl  llie  writer  had  In  IiIn  eye  the  euver  tif  u  nrvikl  iniNnal,  lu  well  nii  mieh 

a  .  'inn  li  c|.i..r  iwh  we  him-  In  Norwuy. 
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more  inclined  to  think  that  these  tails  at  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive or  dialogue  passages  were  sung  by  full  choirs  in  church, 
by  the  listeners  in  the  monastery  halls,  or  perhaps  by  the 
whole  band  of  some  mission  expedition  in  town  or  village, 
when  the  chief  singers  had  first  sung  the  narrative  and  dia- 
logue. 

The  second  portion  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the  Ascen- 
sion and  that  which  folloAved  and  preceded  it.  The  beginning 
links  back  to  the  Nativity,  and  then  asks,  with  Gregory's 
homily  — Let  a  wise  man  seek  out  how  it  happened  that 
though  there  were  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  yet  they  were 
not  arrayed  in  white  garments."  Now  when  the  "  great 
leader  gathered  his  thegns  together  at  Bethany  "  before  his 
Ascension,  they  did  appear  in  white  robes.  After  this  fan- 
tastic question  another  half-dramatic  dialogue  begins.  Christ 
speaks,  and  the  verses  embody  the  words  of  farewell  in  the 
Bible,  with  an  addition  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  poet  whose 
people  had  lately  been  idolatrous,  and  who  were  even  while 
he  wrote  living  in  warfare.  Break  the  idols,"  Christ  says, 
"  overthrow  them,  abhor  them ;  quench  strife  and  hatred,  sow 
peace  among  men."  Then  the  Angels  come,  the  King  departs. 
Light  glitters  around  his  head,  and  the  angels  speak  the  first 
words  of  a  new  dialogue. 

"  Why  do  ye  stay,  why  stand  ye  here,  ye  men  of  Galilee  ? 
.  .  .  The  Lord  has  mounted  upward  to  his  native  home,  to  his 
Fatherland."    The  Apostles  answer  — 

517.  0  how  fain  would  we       in  this  fashion,  with  this  band, 

With  this  cheerful  company,       o'er  the  cover  of  the  Heaven, 
To  the  brightening  Burg,       bring  the  Lord  along. 

The  reception  into  heaven  naturally  follows  the  Ascension, 
and  is  slightly  touched.  The  angels  come  to  meet  Christ; 
immeasurable  joy  tills  the  Glory,  and  Jesus  takes  his  high 
seat,  ruling  in  splendour  mid-earth  and  the  majestic  host.  So 
ends  line  557.  The  order  of  the  poem  now  becomes  confused. 
An  episode  is  introduced  which  concerns  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  an  event  which  the  legend  always  places  after  the  Res- 
urrection, and  not  after  the  Ascension.  I  conjecture  that 
Cynewulf  had  these  lines  by  him  (11.  558-585),  and  that  they 
belonged  to  another  poem,  of  which  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  may  be  a  fragment.  When  he  was  refitting 
the  Christ  into  a  whole,  he  inserted  these  lines  which  are  full 
of  imagination,  and  took  no  particular  pains  to  fit  them  prop- 
erly into  their  place ;  or  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  they  might 
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represent  a  hymn  sung  in  heaven  after  the  Ascension.  The 
hymn  wouhl  then  describe  the  event,  also  an  ascension,  which 
had  taken  place  forty  days  before  when  Christ  brought  up  to 
Paradise  the  souls  from  Hades.  Even  if  that  be  the  case,  the 
passage  is  most  unhappily  built  together. 

The  episode  (11.  o;")8-o8/>)  is  really  a  choric  hymn  RU]>posed 
to  be  sung  by  the  host  of  angels  who  come  forth  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  Old  Testament  saints  as,  rising  from  Hades,  they 
mount  the  sky  with  Christ.  The  scene  is  laid  in  mid-space. 
The  angels  from  heaven  have  met  the  ascending  bands,  and 
when  Cynewulf  sees  this  mighty  meeting  in  his  vision,  the 
warrior  wakens  in  him,  and  the  speech  the  angelic  leader  makes 
to  his  followers  is  such  as  a  heathen  chief  might  have  made 
to  his  Lord  returning  from  war  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 
"Lo,"  the  Angel  cries,  pointing  to  the  approaching  host  of 
Christ  and  the  delivered  souls  — 

558.  Sep,  the  holy  Hero       Hell  hath  now  bereaved 
Of  th(^  tribute  all       that  in  times  of  old, 
In  that  (lawless)  war,       so  unlawfully  it  gorged  I 
Overthrown  arc  now,       and  in  tornit-nt  (juick, 
Haftefl  down  and  humbled       in  the  HclPs  abyss, 
All  the  champions  of  the  Fiend,       cut  off  from  their  prowess  ; 
Those  who  strove  with  Him       mitrht  not  sfx-ed  in  battle 
With  their  wcapon-whiriinj^s       when  the  warrior  king  of  glory, 
He  the  llelni  of  Heaven's  realm,       had  arrayed  the  war 
Hight  against  his  ancient  foes,       with  his  oidy  nnglit. 
Then  lie  drew  from  durance,       from  the  devilish  burg, 
This  the  dearest  of  all  spoils,       this  »innumb»'red  folk. 
Lo  !  the  host  itself        here  you  ga/.e  upon  ! 
Now  the  Saviour  «)f  all  souls       wills  to  seek  the  throne 
Where  is  giv«'n  grace  to  sj)irits,' —       He  of  (iml  the  i>r'>p.  r  b.iirn. 
After  his  war-playing. 

The  Hjjeakcr  now  turns  Ironi  liis  own  following  to  sprak  to 
the  souls  wlio  liav»*  coinc  Iroin  ilaih'S,  and  to  wrlronic  t hem  ; 
and  tlifu  turns  bick  a^Min  to  look  towards  tin*  gates  of  Heaven, 
and  bids  tiirm  unclos*'.     It  is  well  imagini'd  — 

575.  Forward  now  to  friends,       frankly  march  along, 
With  a  Kla*idened  hi  art  ! 

♦  K  ye  gatrs  unclose, 
He  will  unto  you,         lie  of  ul|  the  Wielder  ! 
He  the  King  into  his  city,       lie,  ('realion's  Lord, 
With  no  little  army,       now  will  lead  IiIm  folk 
T»)  the  joy  of  joys. 

>  "  Willft  to  MMsk  tho  glftntool  of  Nplrltn." 
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And  the  speech  ends  with  a  proclamation  of  peace  and  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  men.  It  is  followed  at  line  586  by  a 
r4sum4  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  poem  up  to  the  present 
point,  and  this,  I  think,  came  originally  after  the  557  line 
before  the  insertion  of  the  hymn.  There  is  a  passage  in  it 
which  needs  to  be  noted,  because,  while  the  alliterative  stress 
is  carefully  observed,  each  limb  of  the  verse  is  set  in  rhyme. 
"  Every  one,"  it  says,  "  may  now  choose  "  — 

591.  As  of  Hell  the  scornful  story,       so  of  Heaven  the  noble  glory  ; 
As  the  lightsome  light,       so  the  loathly  night ; 
Glory's  rush  of  gladness,       or  of  gloomy  souls  the  sadness  ; 
As  with  devils  all  discord,       so  delight  with  God  the  Lord  ; 
Torment  grievous  with  the  grim,       glory  with  the  seraphim, 
Either  life  or  death  ! 

Therefore  it  is  fitting  to  thank  the  Lord.  "  He  gives  us  food 
and  the  fulness  of  goods ;  " 

605.  Welfare  o'er  the  wide-land      and  a  weather  gentle, 
'Neath  the  shelter  of  the  sky  !       Sun  and  moon  alike, 
Kingliest  of  the  constellations,       candles  of  the  Heaven, 
Shine  on  every  man       that  on  earth  abideth  ; 
Dew  and  rain  descend,       and  they  draw  abundance  forth  ! 

But  chiefly  thanks  are  due  to  him  of  whom  Job  spoke,  as  of  a 
bird,  and  well :  for  he  winged  his  way  to  the  angels'  home  ; 
and  thence  again,  at  one  with  the  Spirit,  flew  down  at  Pente- 
cost and  gave  gifts  to  men.  And  here  intervenes  a  passage  of 
which  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  Gifts  of  Men  —  a  common 
motive  for  poetry,  which,  treated  by  Cynewulf,  may  boast  itself 
of  a  finer  poetic  quality  than  is  elsewhere  shown. ^ 

664.  Sage  the  way  of  speech      that  He  sendeth  unto  one 

To  the  memory  of  his  mind       through  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  — 

Noble  mastery  of  thought.       Many,  many  things 

He  can  sing  and  say  ;       in  his  soul  is  fastened 

Weighty  wisdom's  power  !       Well  another  can 

With  his  hand  the  harp  awaken      'fore  the  heroes  loudly, 

1  The  origin  of  these  English  descriptions  of  the  various  gifts  of  men  has 
been  referred  to  the  texts  in  1  Corinthians  concerning  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to 
the  Homily  of  Gregory,  and  other  sources.  There  was  also,  I  think,  an  inde- 
pendent heathen  song  on  the  matter.  It  is  a  subject  which  was  sure  to  catch 
the  thoughts  of  men.  Homer  himself  has  seized  it.  "Hector"  (says  Poly- 
daraas,  Iliad,  xiii.).  "  thou  art  hard  to  be  persuaded  by  them  that  would  coun- 
sel thee ;  for  that  God  has  given  thee  excellence  in  the  works  of  war,  therefore 
in  council  also  art  thou  fain  to  excel  other  men  in  knowledge.  But  in  no  wise 
wilt  thou  be  able  to  take  everything  on  thyself.  For  to  one  man  God  has  given 
for  his  portion  the  works  of  war,  to  another  the  dance,  to  another  the  lute  and 
song,  but  in  the  heart  of  yet  another  hath  far-seeing  Zeus  placed  an  excellent 
understanding."  —  Leaf's  Translation. 
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Greet  the  glee-beam  then.       One  the  godlike  law 
May  aright  reveal.       One  the  roaming  of  the  stars 
Tells  —  that  wide  creation.       One  the  word  men  speak 
Wisefully  can  write.       War-luck  on  another 
In  the  battle  He  bestoweth,       when  the  band  of  shooters 
Send  the  storm  of  darts      o'er  the  shield's  defence, 
Winging- work  of  arrows.       Boldly  will  another 
Urge  the  ocean-wood       o'er  the  salt  sea-stream, 
Stir  the  surging  deep.       One  the  soaring  tree 
Can,  though  steep,  ascend.       One  can  smithy  well 
Steel&d  sword  and  spear.       One  the  spacious  ways 
Knows  and  all  the  plains'  outgoing.       So  to  us  the  Lord, 
Bairn  of  God,  His  gifts       on  the  grounds  of  earth  divides. 

The  next  two  portions  which  finish  the  "  Ascension  "  are 
both  of  curious  interest :  the  first  for  its  allegorical  exposi- 
tion/ in  the  mediaeval  manner,  of  tlie  text  in  Canticles ;  the 
second  for  its  autobiograi)liical  detail,  and  for  the  sketch,  the 
little  "  study,"  as  it  were,  of  the  final  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Of  the  allegorical  six  leaps  of  Christ  I  have  already 
spoken  in  chapter  xi.  "So  must  we  men,"  it  ends,  "leap 
from  virtue  to  virtue  to  the  highest  height.  Great  is  our  need 
of  salvation,  for  the  Accuser" — and  tlie  reference  is  to  the 
deadly  arrow-flights  of  Northern  war  — 

764.  Midst  the  folk  of  God       fortli  is  sending  now 
From  his  bended  bow       the  embittered  shaft. 
So  that  sudden  shot       let  us  stand  on  guard  against, 
Lest  the  jxtint  of  jxtison,       bitter-piercing  dart, 
Stormer  of  Ihv.  shield,       sudden-coming  craft  of  foes. 
Break  in  under  the  bone-locker.       Baneful  gash  that  is, 
Lividest  of  wounds  I 

And  now  Ix'gins  the  last  ]»orti()n  of  tlie  "Ascension."  It 
falls  into  thre(!  divisions.  The  iirst,  while  it  says  that  no  one 
need  tear  the  sliafts  of  the  Kiend  if  (Jod  shall  shield  him,  sud- 
denly breaks  into  that  remarkable  personal  piussage  of  which 
1  have  aln;ady  spoken.    The  "Day  of  Doom"  is  near,  lie 

'  TJiere  iM,  lieyiiiniiii;  Ht  lincHi'.Jl'.  iiti  iille^'orieui  Hiiiiilt)  more  fully  <le\ «'1«»im'i| 
tliJiii  Ih  UHiiiil  ill  Aiinlo-Siixiin  iMM'lry.  I  triinsluto  it:  "(Jod  lioiiourt'lh  Iliti 
work,  «viMi  iiH  th«  I'rojihet  Nuid     (Pa.  rxxxvl.  7-l».) 

Tliilt  tlin  holy  i^i  ins        were  iijilii-a ved  (thru) 

Slurs  Hereiie  of  IIdim  ii,       IiIk''  nii.s|M'iikiihly. 

Moon  anil  himi!       O  whiil  iniiv  these  he, 

(•ems  so  ^jlillerlni;  lirluhl,       ]{  not  <io<l  lliiniudf? 

1I«  is  the  soothfiiHt       shinlni;  of  the  suii, 

For  the  iin;;els.  for  earth  dwellers,       ever  nohle  s|ilen<lourl 

(Hiiiniiers  (tiiilil  )  the  liiooil        o'er  th(«  niiihlle  eiirth, 

Hiilritiiiil  is  ihiit  Htiir  !       So  the  Clnireh  of  (hmI, 

Tiironyh  I  lie  eoii^jreyiitloiiii      of  iho  1  rue  uml  Just, 

Beamuth  hrlKhtly  tiow. 
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cries,  "  and  I  —  I  fear  a  sterner  doom."  This  personal  pas- 
sage is  the  first  hint  of  the  subject  of  the  third  book  ;  and  the 
short  sketch,  the  "  study,"  as  I  said,  for  the  finished  picture  of 
the  third  part,  follows  in  this  fashion  — 

807.  Then  shall  all  earth-glories 

Burn  within  the  bale-fire.       Bright  and  swift 
Rages  on  the  ruddy  flame,       wrathfully  it  strides 
O'er  the  outspread  earth  ;       sunken  are  the  plains  ; 
Burst  asunder  the  burg-steads  !       See  !  the  Burning  on  its  way. 
Greediest  of  guests,       gorges  pitilessly  now, 
All  the  ancient  treasures       that  of  old  the  heroes  held, 
While  that  on  the  earth      pride  abode  with  them  ! 

When  Cynewulf  has  finished  his  sketch  he  becomes  personal 
again.  "0  our  need  is  great,  before  that  grim  terror  to  be- 
think us  of  God's  grace ; "  and  he  passes  into  that  lovely  sea- 
suggested  passage  which  I  have  already  translated,  and  in 
which  his  soul  stands  clear  before  us.  As  I  have  put  it  into 
a  trotting  rhythm  before,  so  now  I  put  it  into  blank  verse, 
nor  is  that  metre  apart  from  its  elegiac  strain  — 

848.  O  great  our  need 

That  we  bethink  us  in  this  fruitless  time, 
Ere  that  grim  fear,  upon  our  spirits'  grace. 
For  now  is  it  most  like  as  if  on  ships 
O'er  water  cold,  on  ocean's  flood,  we  sail. 
Driving  the  sea-wood  through  the  far-spread  deep, 
On  our  sea-steeds.    A  dangerous  stream  is  this. 
Of  endless  waves,  oceans  wind-tossed,  where  we 
About  this  swooning  world  swing  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  unfathomed  road.    Hard  was  our  state, 
Ere  we  had  sailed  across  the  storm-ridged  deep 
Safely  to  land  ;  but  then  our  help  arrived. 
That  led  us  to  the  hithe  where  Healing  is  — 
God's  Spirit-Son,  who  gave  us  grace  to  know  — 
Outlooking  o'er  the  bulwarks  of  our  keel  — 
Where  we  should  bind  with  anchors  deeply  set, 
Our  old  wave-horses,  stallions  of  the  sea  ! 
There  in  that  haven,  let  us  stablish  Hope, 
The  which  He  roomed  for  us  who  rules  the  skies, 
When  he  climbed  Heaven,  Holy  in  the  height. 

And  now,  at  line  8G6,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  third  part  of 
the  poem,  begins.  Like  a  thief  in  the  blackness  of  night  it' 
surprises  men.  The  blithe  and  shining  host,  the  faithful  of 
the  Lord,  assemble  glorious  on  Mount  Zion.  Then  Cynewulf, 
as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  a  vision  (and  he  is  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet  who  has  these  poetic  outbursts),  breaks  into  a 
noble  description  of  the  four  summoning  angels  — 
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878.  Therewith  from  the  four       far-off  corners  of  the  world, 
From  the  rej^ioiis  uttermost       of  the  realm  of  earth, 
All  a-glow  the  angels       blow  with  one  accord 
Loudly  thrilling  trumpets.       Trembles  Middle-Garth 
Earth  is  (juaking  under  men.       Right  against  the  going 
Of  the  stars  they  sound  together,       strong  and  gloriously 
Sounding  and  resounding       from  the  south  and  north, 
Wakening  from  the  dead      bairns  of  doughty  men, 
All  aghast  from  the  grey  mould  ;       all  the  kin  of  men. 
To  the  dooming  of  the  Lord.       Out  of  that  deep  sleep 
Suddenly  they  bid  them  rise. 

After  that  "  a  blaze  of  sun  comes  from  the  south-east  to  the 
hill  of  Zioii,"  and  after  the  blaze  the  Son  of  God,  "  marvellously 
countenanced,  diversely  for  the  blessed  and  the  lost,  bitter  for 
the  baleful,  benign  for  tlie  blest."  And  on  each  side  of  him 
troops  of  angels  and  societies  of  the  saints  fare  their  way. 

Another  outburst  of  description,  touched  with  a  human  in- 
terest, follows,  and  it  rises  in  the  last  lines  into  imaginative 
splendour. 

930.  Deep  creation  thunders,       and  before  the  Lord  shall  go 
Ilugest  of  upheaving  fires       o'er  the  far-sj)read  earth  ! 
Hurtles  the  hot  flame,       and  the  heavens  Inirst  asunder, 
All  tlie  firm-set  fljishing  planets       fall  out  t)f  their  places. 
Then  tlu;  sun  that  erst       o'er  tin*  elder  world 
With  sueh  hrit^lilness  shone       for  the  sons  of  men, 
Black-dark  now  becomes,       changed  l<t  bloody  hue. 
And  the  moon  alike,       who  to  man  of  old 
Nightly  gav(!  her  light,       nither  tumbles  down  : 
And  the  stars  also       shower  down  from  heaven, 
Ileadhjng  through  the  roaring  lift,       lashed  by  all  the  winds. 

Tiien  Cynewulf,  who,  while  lie  loved  the  soft  tispects  of 
Nature,  loved  (^ven  more  the  raging  sea  ami  hurricane,  again 
deH(;rib«\s,  when  he  lius  phuM'd  (Miriston  tin*  top  <d'  tlie  hill  of 
Zion,  the  howling  winds,  the  die;idftd  din  that  wrakt'us  and 
wastes  the  world,  but  chicHy  the  ocean  of  lire  and  its  over- 
wludming  of  the  eartli  ;  always  however,  in  a  manner  which  is 
his  own,  ititrodiiciiig  his  sorrow  and  ]>ity  for  tlie  fates  of  mvu. 
*'  (treat  and  dire  shall  be  the  tribulations  of  thr  kin  »)f  Adam 
when  that  wan  welter  of  fire,  tiie  swarthy  Hame — seizes  on 
those  three  things  —  seas  with  tlieir  lish,  earth  witli  her  moun- 
tains, and  tlu^  upper  lieaven  magnifuMMtt  with  sturs." 

972.  So  the  greedy  glioMt      Nhull  gting  M'urrliiiiuly  thmugh  earth, 
And  tlie  Kliime.  the  ruviiirer,       with  ilie  Kire'.H  terror 

Shall  the  hik'h  iliilieied  lioUHeH         lilll  l  II|hi||  the  Jtluln. 

I,o  I  the  tire  lihist.  tliMiing  fur,       tii  iee  mid  hunirrv  iim  ii  NWord, 
WheluiM  the  world  wiUml  I       And  ihe  ■(  l-ui  -Im 
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In  immediate  ruin  fall !  Melt  the  mountains  now, 

Melt  the  cliffs  precipitous,  that  of  old  against  the  Sea 

Fixed  against  the  floods,  firm  and  steadfast  standing. 

Kept  the  earth  apart ;  —  bulwarks  'gainst  the  ocean  billow 

And  the  winding  water.  Then  on  every  wight 

Fastens  the  death-flame  !  On  all  fowls  and  beasts, 
Fire-swart,  a  raging  warrior,       rushes  Conflagration, 
All  the  earth  along. 

Even  the  "  white  host  of  the  archangels,  bright  as  heaven,'^ 
and  now  assembled  round  the  sovereign  God  on  Zion,  trembles 
in  that  dreadful  day.  Much  more  the  kin  of  Adam  who  now 
"  rise  quick  and  young  again  "  ;  and  in  them  as  through  a  glass 
is  clearly  seen  "  the  figure  of  their  works,  the  memory  of  their 
words  and  the  thoughts  of  their  heart."  This  motive,  with  that 
of  the  terror  and  the  fire,  is  now  repeated  in  many  different 
fashions,  and  as  a  kind  of  peroration  to  this  part  of  the  poem. 
It  would  be  very  tiresome  reading  were  it  not  for  the  word- 
changes,  and  for  a  certain  swirling  of  the  verse  which  reveals 
the  passionate  feeling  of  the  poet.  We  must  remember,  when 
we  are  weary  of  these  repetitions,  that  what  is  written  here 
was  to  be  sung,  not  read. 

Another  theme  is  now  taken  up  at  line  1081  —  the  theme  of 
the  Holy  Rood.  It  is  nobly  conceived.  The  Cross,  standing 
with  its  root  on  Zion's  hill,  rises  till  its  top  strikes  the  sky. 
All  the  assembled  hosts  look  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see,  for  by  its  light  all  things  are  seen.  The  sun  is  gone ;  it 
shines  instead  of  the  sun  ;  it  is  the  brightest  of  all  beacons. 
All  shade  is  banished  by  its  brilliancy.  From  head  to  foot  it 
is  red,  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  King  of  heaven.  Christ  is 
seen  by  all  the  multitude  of  good  and  evil  crucified  upon  it. 
The  good  see  it,  and  it  brings  brightness  to  their  souls.  The 
evil  see  it  for  their  torment  and  their  teen. 

This  fine  imagination  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and  by  a  description  of  the  agony  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion in  sympathy  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  motive 
which  is  again  taken  up  by  the  writer  of  the  Dream  of  the  Holy 
Rood.  It  seems  to  run  side  by  side  with  the  weeping  of  all 
things  for  the  death  of  Balder.  Whether  that  idea  was  im- 
ported into  the  Norse  mythology  from  Christian  mythology, 
or  whether  it  comes  down  to  both  from  similar  myths  more 
ancient  than  either,  does  not  engage  us  here.  It  appears 
slightly  in  Gregory's  Homily,  but  our  interest  here  is  the 
deliberate  and  close  way  in  which  Cynewulf  works  up  the 
thought,  and  his  representation  of  Nature's  sympathy  with 
man.    The  earth  and  sky  and  trees  and  seas  share  in  the  pas- 
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sions  of  humanity.  To  the  statement  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, Cynewulf  adds,  "darkened  with  misery."  When  he 
speaks  of  the  earthquake,  he  says  not  only  that  the  "earth 
shook,"  but  also  that  it  was  "  marred  by  fear."  Xay,  the 
whole  Universe  was,  like  a  living  Being,  conscious  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

1143.  And  the  broad-set  sea 

Made  its  might  of  power  known,       from  its  clasping  marges  broke 

Up  in  ireful  fury,       o'er  the  breast  of  earth  ! 

Yea,  their  shining  stead  within       all  the  stars  forsook 

Each  his  own  aspect !       On  that  very  tide 

Wist  the  lucid  Heaven       who  it  was  hafl  made  it 

So  upsoaring  and  so  sheen,       with  its  starry  gem.s. 

Hell,  also,  the  guilt-avenging,  knew  that  the  Maker  had 
come,  and  gave  up  her  hosts  from  her  hot  bosom.  And  the 
sea  declared  who  had  spread  it  forth,  the  trees  told  who  had 
shaped  them  with  their  blossoming,  when  mighty  God  stepped 
up  on  one  of  them.  Many  a  one  was  all  o'er-run  beneath  its 
rind  with  bloody  tears.  Red  and  thick,  their  sap  was  turned 
to  blood.  Earth's  dwellers  cannot  tell  how  many  things  in- 
animate yet  felt  within  themselves  the  travail  of  the  Lord. 

The  p()*nn  now  turns  to  the  division  l)etween  the  jtist  and 
the  unjust,  and  the  thre('  signs  which  mark  the  blessed,  and 
the  three  others  which  indicate  the  cursed.  Of  these  the  only 
one  worth  dwelling  on  is  the  third  sign  of  the  blessed  which 
mi^^ht  b<*  rliw^  to  tiie  ])»>n  of  Jonathan  Kdwards.  "  Thr  happv 
band  shall  see  the  lost  sulfer  sore  pain  amid  the  bale  of  dark- 
ness "  — 

1260.  Flame  that  welters  up       and  of  worms  the  fierce  aspect. 

With  tlit  lr  hitter-biting  jaws  —       school '  of  burning  creatures  I 
And  from  thin  a  winsome  joy       waxrs  for  the  righteous. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  next  portion  of  t]>e  |>oem, 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  reasons  f(»r  tlic  judgment  of 
the  gooil  and  evil  given  in  chanter  xxv.  of  St.  .Matthew's  (Jos- 
jH'l.  'I'he  speech  of  .lesus  to  the  good  is  short,  but  tlio  speccli 
to  the  evil  is  lon^'  .ind  lioinilctic.  ami  repeats,  with  tlie  cotnmon 
aim  of  instruction,  the  wliole  story  of  the  Fall,  the  Incarna- 

•  Srnli-.  Till'  Dutch  spciik  «if  II  m  /innl  of  lUh  It  In  nlnn  n  I.lncoliiHhlri'  won! 
for  ft  hIimiiI  (»f  fUh.  It  wiiH,  if  I  ri'iii<MiilH<r  ri^hl.  »»M  u|mrt  by  lln'  .Nmiluckrl 
wliftlrPM  to  (|»'Hcrihi«  the  hcnlivl  hoiitrholiU  of  iho  HjMTin-whiilr".  I  Mo  not  Ihltik 
that  they  iMiiplovcd  It  for  iiiiv  of  thr  «lwrllrrHof  tlir  m^ii  i«\iT|it  the  whalr.  tind 
tliln  iiHu^c  nf  It  h»r  thn  grriil  iiuiiiNUirN  when  huiiib««|  to^clbor  umy  \h>  tk»  old  a* 
Cyuewulf'N  timo. 
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tion,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.  It  is  not  devoid  of 
nobleness,  constantly  changing  too  in  metrical  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning,  full  of  quick  appeals,  exces- 
sively personal  (Jesus  speaks  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  one 
only  among  the  vast  host),  well  fitted  then  for  use  in  a  homily, 
a  use  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  put.  Some  passages  in 
it  must  have  been  effective  when  sung  in  a  kind  of  recitative. 
"  I  was  born  alone,"  one  of  these  begins,  and  the  lines  run  to 
a  great  length  and  must  be  thought  of  as  sung  with  a  rushing 
and  impassioned  speed 

142  L  All  alone  I  was  begotten 

For  the  comfort  of  tke  folk  ;       with  their  hands  they  folded  me, 
Wrapped  me  in  a  poor  man's  weeds      and  within  the  darkness  wound 

me, 

All  bedight  with  dusky  swathing.  Lo,  for  all  the  world,  I  endured  this. 
Of  a  little  worth,  I  seemed,  to  the  sons  of  men.       On  the  flinty  stone  I 

lay 

Young,  a  child  within  his  crib. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  passage  less  effective  when  Christ,  ap- 
parently turning  to  the  gigantic  rood,  as  a  Catholic  preacher 
to  the  crucifix,  points  to  himself  hanging  there,  and  cries  to  all 
the  vast  host  of  the  lost,  "  See  now  the  deadly  wounds  which 
men  erst  made  upon  my  palms,  and  also  on  my  feet,  by  which 
I  hung,  fastened  most  bitterly !  Here,  too,  mayst  thou  look 
on  the  wound,  blood-streaming,  on  my  side.  0  how  uneven 
there  between  us  two  the  reckoning !  .  .  .  Why  didst  thou 
forsake  the  glorious  life  I  bought  for  thee  through  love  ? 
Give  me  back  thy  life  which  I  gave  thee.  I  claim  the  life 
thou  hast  slain  with  sins.  .  .  .  Why  hast  thou  crucified  me 
worse  upon  the  rood  of  thine  hands  than  when  of  old  I  hung 
upon  the  tree  ?  "  The  reasons  of  the  sentence  are  now  given 
which  are  written  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  this  passage  ends  —  "  Go  now,  accursed,  cut  off  by  your 
own  will  from  angels'  joy,  into  eternal  fire,  made  ready,  hot 
and  grim,  for  Satan  and  his  comrades,  for  all  that  dusky  shoal. 
And  the  Ward  of  Empire  is  mighty  and  enraged,  ireful  and 
terrorful ;  no  fee  upon  this  path  of  earth  may  then  abide  his 
presence.  For  he  sweeps  down  with  his  right  hand  the  sword 
of  victory,  and  the  devils  fall  headlong  into  the  den  profound, 
into  the  swarthy  fire."  The  rest  is  homiletic  exhortation  and 
the  final  locking  of  hell ;  and,  at  the  last,  the  opening  of 
heaven  to  the  hosts  of  the  just.  Cynewulf's  description  of  the 
perfect  land  closes  the  poem  — 
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1649.  There  is  anfjels'  song,       there  enjoyment  of  the  blest, 
There  beloved  Presence       of  the  Lord  Eternal, 
To  the  blessed  brighter       than  the  beaming  of  the  Sun  ! 
There  is  love  of  the  beloved,       life  without  the  end  of  death  ; 
Merry  there  man's  multitude  ;       there  unmarred  is  youth  by  eld  ; 
Glory  of  tlie  hosts  of  Heaven,       health  that  knows  not  pain  ; 
Rest  for  righteous  doers,       rest  withouten  strife, 
For  the  good  and  blessed  !       Without  gloom  the  day, 
Bright  and  full  of  blossoming;       bliss  that's  sorrowless  ; 
Peace  all  friends  between,       ever  without  enmity  ; 
Love  that  envieth  not,       in  the  union  of  the  saints, 
For  the  happy  ones  of  Heaven  !       Hunger  is  not  there  nor  thirst, 
Sleep  nor  heavy  sickness,       nor  the  scorching  of  the  Sun  ; 
Neither  cold  nor  care  ;       but  the  happy  company, 
Sheenest  of  all  hosts,       shall  enjoy  for  aye 
Grace  of  God  their  King,       glory  with  their  Lord. 

The  last  of  the  signed  poems  of  Cynewulf  is  the  Elene.  It 
is  ill  the  Vercelli  Book,  and  eoiitiiins  VV2\  lines.  Its  source, 
as  Keiiible  and  Griiiini  first  laid  down,  ajtpears  to  be  tlie  Latin 
life  of  Quiriaeus  or  Cyriacus,  IJishop  cjf  .Jcnisalein,  written  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  4th  of  ALiy ;  but  reasons  have  been 
alleged  for  thinking  tliat  some  other  life  was  used  Ity  Cyne- 
wulf. Some  have  thought  —  and  tiie  view  is  based  on  the 
Greek  title  of  tlie  ])oeni  —  that  the  Greek  life  of  Cyriacus, 
which  is  of  th(^  .'ird  of  May,  may  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  followed  by  (Cynewulf,  but  the  mere  form  of  the 
name;  caniujt  proves  this,  and  (iicek  liad  decayed  in  England 
when  Cynewulf  was  writing.  Cyriacus  is  tlie  Judas  of  the 
jxx'in. 

If  (!ynewulf  used  the  life  in  the  Acta  Sanctoruui,  lie  used  it 
with  the  freedom  of  a  pot't.  lie  expands  and  contiaets  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  has  interj)()lated  two  long  inventions  of  his 
own.  Professor  Kent,  in  an  excellent  edition  of  the  EU'ue^^ 
has  given  the  Latin  text  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Any 
one  can  now  see  without  trouble  where  ('ym'wulf  has  followed, 
or  not  followed,  his  source  ;  and  the  original  matter  in  the 
jioeiii  seems  Worthy  of  the  puins  which  Cvnewulf  savs  lie 
bestowed  on  its  comjH)sit ion.  'i'lu*  subject,  is  the  Fimlimj  of 
the  True.  Cronn,  and  the  actiim  pas.ses  steadily  on  to  this  end. 
The  Huns  gather  against  (^onstantine  as  he  li«'s  lusleep  in 
(^am|),  who  dreams  his  famous  dream  of  the  Hood,  and  is 
bid  to  coiKpier  by  that  sign.  The  Icittle  lolhiws,  tin*  victory, 
CoUHtantine's  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Helena's  jotirney  to 
.lerusalem,  the  council  held   by    Helena  with  the  .lews,  the 

I  F.U'Hi',  cdltttil  with  liitrtMliirlitiii.  I.tiiln  orluiiinl.  iiolm  nml  Kh>'^'t<tr>'.  by 

('liarli-N  Kent,  I'lilv.  of  'I'l'inii  s .     ilinn  \  Cd.,  U«)<«liiti  (iinl  l^)ii>l«iii. 
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separate  council  of  the  Jews  when  Judas  advises  them  not  to 
reveal  the  place  of  the  Cross,  his  imprisonment,  his  release, 
his  prayer  to  Christ,  his  declaration  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  finding  of  the  Crosses,  the 
discovery  of  the  true  Cross  by  a  miracle,  the  devil's  indigna- 
tion and  speech,  the  reply  of  Judas,  the  message  of  Helena  to 
Constantine,  the  baptism  of  Judas  as  Cyriacus  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  the  finding  of  the  nails 
and  the  return  of  Helena.  The  last  canto  is  CynewulFs  per- 
sonal account  of  how  he  wrote  the  poem  and  of  his  state  of 
mind. 

Many  have  said  that  this  is  the  finest  of  his  poems,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  them.  Cynewulf  was  at  his  best  when  he 
had  to  invent,  not  to  follow.  When  he  works  as  he  does  here, 
on  a  given  story,  his  imagination  seems  fettered.  It  is  very 
different  when,  as  in  the  Christ,  he  is  building  his  lofty  song 
out  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  different,  even  in  the  Elene,  when 
he  wholly  abandons  his  original,  and  invents  the  battle,  the 
sea-voyage,  and  the  personal  epilogue.  These  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  their  goodness,  I  think,  which  has  made  the  critics 
place  the  whole  poem  on  so  high  a  level.  I  have  already 
translated  them  all  and  need  dwell  on  them  no  more.  The 
rest  of  the  poem  is,  I  think,  extremely  dull. 

In  the  battle  and  sea  descriptions  many  heathen  terms  are 
used  which  enliven  and  strengthen  the  verse.  Moreover,  those 
swift,  surprising,  vivid  phrases  which  mark  a  poet ;  that  word- 
invention  of  which  every  poet  is  fond  at  one  time  or  another 
of  his  life,  and  which,  in  the  shape  more  of  double-shotted  sub- 
stantives than  of  adjectives,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  of  Nor- 
thumbria  were  only  too  eager  to  use  —  appear  frequently  in  the 
Elene.  The  metrical  movement  and  swing  of  the  lines  are  much 
more  fixed  and  steady  than  in  his  other  poems.  There  are 
very  few  verses  which  even  tend  towards  the  long  line  that 
belongs  to  the  Caedmonian  poems.  On  the  contrary,  that 
short  epic  line  is  used  into  which,  after  Alfred,  all  English 
poetry  seems  to  have  drifted,  as  we  see  for  example  in  the 
songs  of  the  Chronicle.  Rhyme  and  assonance  are  also  not 
uncommon.  All  these  characteristics  point  to  a  time  when  the 
art  of  poetry  had  consciously  adopted  rules,  and  when  the 
metrical  freedom  of  the  poet  began  to  be  more  rigidly  limited. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  poet  like  Cynewulf 
adopted  the  short  epic  line  in  its  strictness  that  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  long  line  of  the  Caedmonian  poetry ; 
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and  whether  he  did  use  it  in  any  later  poem  than  the  Elene  is 
a  question  that  will  meet  us  when  we  describe  the  Dream  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  which,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  at  least  partly 
Cynewulfs,  I  leave  to  the  following  chapter  because  it  is 
unsigned  by  him.* 

^  I  have  said  no  more,  in  this  chapter  on  the  sipped  poems  of  Cynewulf,  of 
the  Fates  of  the  Apostles.  It  did  not  seem  worth  wliile  to  treat  of  it  apart. 
But  when  these  pages  had  gone  to  press  Mr.  Gollancz's  l)ook  on  the  (  hrist 
appfanni,  and  I  have  placed  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  his  new  theory 
concerning  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Andreas. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


UNSIGNED   POEMS   EITHER   BY   CYNEWULF  OR  BY  MEN 

OF  HIS  SCHOOL 

The  poems  which  still  remain  for  appreciation  have  all  of 
them  been  attributed  by  divers  critics  to  Cynewulf.  No  posi- 
tive proof,  however,  can  be  given  of  his  authorship  of  them. 
Five  of  them  are  important  poems — the  Guthlac,  the  Descent 
into  Hell,  the  Phoenix,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  the  Andreas. 
The  order  in  which  I  have  here  enumerated  them  is  probably 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  but  no  evidence 
really  worth  having  can  be  given  for  this  order.  I  may  then 
classify  them  as  I  please,  and  I  take  first  the  Guthlac  and  the 
Andreas,  both  of  which  are  saint-legends,  then  the  Descent  into 
Hell,  then  the  Phoenix,  and  lastly,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  closes  in  my  opinion  the  life  and 
work  of  Cynewulf. 

The  Guthlac  is  the  story  of  that  anchorite  on  whose  island 
refuge  in  the  fens  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  was  built.  The 
poem  is  in  the  Exeter  Book,  and  its  conclusion  is  missing. 
There  is  scarcely  any  critic  of  importance  who  does  not  say 
that  Cynewulf  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  the  second  part  at  least 
is  almost  unanimously  allotted  to  him.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  we  should  find  in  its  lost  ending,  had  we  but  the  luck 
to  discover  it,  Cynewulf's  signature  in  runes.  The  poem  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  and  then  into  three,  by  various 
writers.  Many  attribute  only  the  second  part  to  Cynewulf; 
and  those  who  think  that  he  wrote  the  whole,  think  also,  for 
the  most  part,  that  there  was  a  long  interval  between  the  com- 
position of  the  first  and  second  portions,^  between  Guthlac  A 

1  Rieger  divides  it  into  two,  written  at  different  times  by  Cynewulf.  Chari- 
tius  adopts  the  division,  but  only  the  second  part  is  Cynewulf's.  Lefevre 
divides  it  into  three  parts,  with  a  long  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
parts.  Dietrich  and  Morley  say  it  is  one  poem  by  one  hand.  Wiilker  thinks 
that  the  second  part  is  Cynewulf's  and  his  earliest  work!  These  differing 
doctors  show  at  least  that  no  clear  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 
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and  Guthlac  B.  The  style  and  poetic  power  of  the  first  are  very- 
inferior  to  the  second.  Moreover,  the  first  part  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  Life  of  Guthlac  by  Felix,  who  may  have 
been  a  monk  of  Crowland,  while  the  second  part  follows  that 
life  closely.^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Cynewulf,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life,  while  his 
imagination  was  yet  liampered  by  his  natural  avoidance  of  all 
profane  poetry,  wrote  the  first  part  of  Guthlac  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  then,  much  later  in  life,  when  his  imagination  was 
delivered  by  tlie  peace  in  his  soul,  took  up  his  old  work  again, 
after  the  production  of  the  Life  of  Guthlac,  and  added  to  it  an 
end,  with  a  special  account  of  the  anchorite's  death.  The  free 
and  noble  manner  of  tliis  part  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  liarren 
and  limping  movement  of  the  first  })art.  Could  we  but  be 
certain  that  Cynewulf  wrote  b()th  parts  at  different  times,  the 
comparison  of  the  poet  in  the  one  to  the  poet  in  the  other 
would  be  a  fascinating  bit  of  criticism. 

(Jne  thing  remains  to  l)e  said.  Mr.  Gollancz  tells  me  he  has 
transferred  to  the  beginning  of  Guthlac  (which  follows  the 
Christ  in  the  Exeter  manuscrijjt)  a  number  of  lines  which  have 
been  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Christ.  These  form,  lie 
says,  t\w.  true  introduction  to  Gufhlar,  and  he  sui)ports  his 
oj)inion  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  blank  s])ace  in  the  manu- 
script l)ef()re  these  lines  begin.  The  Christ  (M»rtainly  ends 
better  where  he  makes  it  now  end,  at  line  KKJo.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  Guthlac  l)('gins  bcttrr  where  he  makes  it  begin 
—  Se  bid  (jpfeana  fopgrast.  It  is  a  better  beginning,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  the  ditliciilty  lies  in  this,  that  the  (piality  of  this 
new  introduction,  as  jioetry,  is  of  a  much  higher  value  than 
the  rest  of  the  first  part  of  tlie  poem,  it  is,  in  fact,  of  tlu> 
same  poetic  value  as  the  Christ  itself,  with  which  it  has  been 
so  long  connected,  or  as  the  secoiid  part  of  (iiithlac.  It  is  not 
possible,  I  think,  to  hold  tli.it  this  introduction  ct)uld  have  Ixn'U 
written  by  the  poet  of  Guthlac  A  at  the  tinu'  when  A  w:is 
written.  It  is  not  only  a  difference  in  artistic  work  which 
divides  them,  but  it  is  a  diffi-rence  in  thought  f'uliu'ss,  in  expe- 
rience of  life,  such  Jis,  to  (•omi)are  small  things  with  great, 
divides  the  outlook  over  life  tak<'n  Ity  Milton  in  the  Samson 
AijouistcH  from  that  taken  in  tlie  Ctunus.  It  i.s  more  lliaii 
jirobabh'  that  Mr.  (iollancz  is  right  in  tagging  on  these  twenty- 
nine  lines  to  the  Guthlac,  but  I  think  he  will  havt*  to  say  that 

>  If  NO,  thifi  nnrtly  <IiiIch  t)i<«  i>ocin,  for  tliiit  life  wnii  written  Iwtwpon  747  and 
74'J. 
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they  were  placed  there  many  years  after  the  first  part  was 
written,  when  Guthlac  B  was  added — about  the  time,  that  is, 
when  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Christ  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
whole  preface  has  been  remodelled  if  not  entirely  written  at 
this  time.  It  is  done  with  something  of  an  artist's  hand.  The 
picture  with  which  it  begins  is  tenderly  conceived,  and  tender- 
ness is  one  of  the  qualities  of  Cynewulf's  genius.  The  mourn- 
ful note  in  it,  the  patriot's  sorrow,  belongs  also  to  Cynewulf, 
and  has  some  historical  interest  if  we  identify  his  life  with  the 
evil  days  of  Northumbria.  There  is  also  a  contemplative  ele- 
ment in  it  as  of  one  who  had  retired  from  the  stormy  world 
and  was  inclined,  in  the  conventionality  of  conversion,  to 
classify  the  different  kinds  of  saints.  In  such  a  classification 
he  easily  slips  into  his  subject.  The  life  of  Guthlac  belonged 
to  the  highest  class.  He  is  one  of  the  anchorites  whom  Nor- 
thumbria's  old  traditions,  derived  from  the  Celtic  monks,  con- 
sidered to  live  nearest  to  God,  ^'Fairest  of  joys  it  is,"  so  the 
poem  begins,  when  at  first  they  meet  —  the  angel  and  the 
"happy  soul  who  has  forsaken  the  frail  delights  of  earth." 
And  sweet  and  tender  is  the  greeting  that  the  angel  gives  — 

Now  mayst  fare  thy  way      whither  fondly  thou  didst  yearn 

O  so  long,  and  often  times  !      It  is  I  shall  lead  thee  ;  — 

Pleasant  are  the  paths  for  thee,      and  displayed  for  thee 

Glory's  gleaming  light.       Way-goer  art  thou  now 

To  that  holy  home,      harbour  from  afflictions, 

Whither  sorrow  comes  no  more.  Chr.  1671  {Guth,  6). 

From  this,  the  introduction  passes  on  through  the  classification 
I  have  mentioned  to  those  chosen  champions  of  God  who 
dwell  in  wildernesses ;  and  glides  at  once  into  the  life  of  Guth- 
lac in  lines  which  seem  to  confirm  the  inference  that  this  first 
part  of  the  poem  followed  an  oral  tradition  rather  than  the 
book  of  Felix.  'fNow  we  may  declare  what  men  of  holy 
estate  made  known  to  us,  how  Guthlac  directed  his  mind  to 
the  will  of  God." 

The  first  part  has  but  little  poetic  power  of  any  kind,  and 
the  few  lines  in  it  which  describe  the  hermit's  life  with  nature 
have  been  already  quoted.  The  second  part  reveals  at  once  a 
more  experienced  and  more  imaginative  hand.  It  takes  up, 
after  an  liomiletic  account  of  the  Fall,  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Guthlac,  and  his  death  is  told  in  heroic  terms.  It  is  the 
last  fight  of  a  Christian  warrior.  His  death-song  is  sung ;  he 
is  received  into  the  Burg  of  triumph.  The  scenery  is  well  set 
and  the  Sun  plays  his  part  in  the  battle.    Night  too  appears 
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with  her  shadow-helm  to  darken  the  battle-field.  Night  fol- 
lows after  night,  eaeh  striding  like  a  jjhantoni  over  the  sky. 
The  Fiend  and  Guthlac  meet  one  another  like  two  heroes, 
armed  for  battle.  Guthlac  stands  alone.  Satan  comes  on  him 
7.vith  many  troops  —  "smiths  of  sin;  roaring  and  raging,  like 
wild  V)easts " ;  but  the  hill  where  this  Holm-gang  is  set  is 
Guthlac's  field  of  victory.  "  His  heart,  his  bones,  were  tor- 
tured," but  his  soul,  full  of  joy,  was  ready  for  the  Forth-going. 
The  jn-aise  of  God  burnt  in  his  breast ;  fiery  hot  was  love  in 
Iiis  heart,  as  the  days  stepped  on  and  the  cloud-helmings  of 
the  nights."  When  sickness  came  heavier  on  him,  "the  deadly 
drink  that  Eve  had  poured  for  Adam,"  death  entered  the  lists 
—  the  warrior  greedy  of  corj)ses ;  the  stealthy  bowman  drew 
near  to  Guthlac  in  the  shadow  of  the  night.  But  he  was  not 
alone.  His  disciple  asked  him,  "How  is  thine  heart,  my  lord 
and  father,  shelter  of  thy  friends,  so  sore  oppressed  !  Knowst 
thou  how  tliis  sickness  will  have  an  end?"  "Death  is  near," 
answers  Guthlac,  —  "the  warrior  who  is  not  weary  in  the  fight. 
Long  do  I  tarry  here  " —  and  the  whole  passage  is  replete  with 
the  anchorite's  tenderness  and  rapture.  "  Tlicn  the  heavens 
grew  dim  over  the  children  of  men,  dark  stroile  the  roll  of 
nights  above  the  clouds,"  and  the  day  dawned  on  which  Christ 
arose.  Death  was  closer  now;  "stark,  witli  thievish  steps,  he 
souglit  the  house  of  the  soul.  Hot  and  near  to  Guthlac's 
lieart  tlie  whirring  arrow-storm,  with  showers  of  war,  drove 
into  liis  body.  Tlui  cunning  keys  unlocked  the  treasure  of  his 
life."  Then  Guthlac  gives  his  last  message  to  liis  sister,  and 
all  the  lines  are  st»M'p«'d  in  tliat  j)ath»'ti(i  humanity  whicli 
b(dongs  in  its  fulnrss  only  to  Cyncwulf  among  .\ngh>-Sa-\on 
poets.    I  would  the  jiassage  were  not  too  long  to  transhite. 

After  this  ho  reveals  to  his  disciple  tlio  secret  of  his  con- 
V('rs(^  witli  an  angel  who  visits  him  between  "tlie  rushing  of 
tii(^  dawn  and  tlie  darkening  of  tlie  night."  "My  soul,"  cries 
Gutldac,  "is  struggling  fortli  to  reach  true  joy."  Th<»n  sank 
liis  head,  but  still,  "high-minded,  he  drew  his  hreath,"  and  it 
was  fragrant  "as  the  bh)wing  herbs  in  summer  time,  which  — 
each  in  its  own  stead  —  winsome  o'er  tiif  meadt»ws,  dropping 
honey,  8W(M'tly  snn'll."  With  this  lovely  verso  tho  pool, 
thrilled  by  the  note  that  he  has  struck,  is  so  tiplifted  that  the 
inijiulso  bears  him  onwards  for  a  long  tinm  in  a  fuller  flight, 
and  tho  n(>xt  si.xty  lines  an^  some  of  the  finest  and  the  most 
sustained  in  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Tlie  sunset, 
the  darkening  of  the  night,  the  nplcaiiing  over  the  body  <)f  tho 
saint  »d'  tin-  hriivenly  pillar  <d'  light  hy  whii  h  the  shadows  of 
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the  darkness  are  quenched,  the  dawn,  the  death,  the  rapturous 
welcome  of  the  saint  in  heaven,  the  voyage  of  the  ship  over 
the  sea  —  are  all  touched  with  true  fire,  and  burn  with  a  steady 
light.  They  are,  just  because  they  are  good,  difficult  to  trans- 
late, but  here  they  are  — 

1252.  When  the  glorious  gleam 

Sought  its  setting-path,       swart  the  North-sky  grew, 
Wan  below  the  welkin  ;       veiled  the  world  with  mist, 
Thatched  it  thick  with  gloom  !       Over- thronged  ^  the  night, 
Shrouded  the  land's  lovelinesses  !       Then  of  Lights  the  greatest, 
Holy,  from  the  Heavens,  came,       shining  high,  serenely. 
Bright  above  the  burg-halls. ^ 

He  abode  his  end-day  ; 
Blessed  in  his  boldness,       as  it  should  befit  him  ; 
Stricken  down  by  death-darts. 

And  the  dazzling  of  that  glory. 
Noble  round  the  noble  one,       all  the  night  livelong, 
Shone,  bedecked  with  sheen  ;       and  the  shadows  dwindled, 
Loosed  and  lost  ^  below  the  Lift.       Thus  that  Light  illuming. 
Shone,  around  the  sacred  house  —       candle  of  the  sky  it  was  — 
From  the  Even-gloaming,       till  from  Eastward  came. 
O'er  the  path  profound,       soft  the  murmur  of  the  dawn  : 
Weather-token  warm ! 

Then  arose  the  glorious  man. 
Blessed,  mindful  to  be  brave  !       To  his  ministering  thegn, 
To  his  true  companion  spoke  he,       "  Time  is,  that  thou  farest 
And  dost  all-bethink  thee       of  my  errand  now. 
And  with  spaed  dost  bring  it,       as  I  erst  did  bid  thee. 
Straight  to  my  dear  Sister  ;       for  my  spirit  now 
Swiftly  from  my  body  hastens,       sighing  for  the  joys  of  God." 
Then  he  heaved  his  hands  on  high,       with  the  Housel  fed. 
Meekly  with  the  food  majestic  ;       and  his  eyes  he  opened, 
Holy  jewels  of  his  head;       to  the  Heavenly  kingdom  gazed, 
Glad  of  heart  for  graces,       and  his  ghost  sent  forth, 
Beautiful  with  blessed  deeds,      to  the  bliss  of  glory. 
Then  was  led  along       Guthlac's  soul  on  high 
On  the  up-way  !       Angels  bore  it  on 
To  that  long  delight ;       but  his  lych  *  grew  cold 
Soul-less  under  skies. 

Then  out-streamed  a  Light, 
Brightest  that  of  beaming  pillars  !       All  that  Beacon  fair, 
All  that  heavenly  glow       round  the  holy  home. 
Was  up-reared  on  high,       even  to  the  roof  of  Heaven, 
Erom  the  field  of  earth,       like  a  fiery  tower, 
Seen  beneath  the  sky's  expanse,       sheenier  than  the  sun, 

1  Night  urged  its  way  over  the  sky. 

2  This  is  the  Pillar  of  Light  afterwards  more  fully  described. 

8  To-lysnn  =  to  dissolve.  "  Loosed  and  lost "  expresses  the  process  as  well  as 
the  end  of  the  dissolution,  and  this  is  the  full  meaning,  I  think,  of  the  word. 

4  As  the  word  lich  for  corpse  is  used  in  Piers  Plowman,  and  in  our  lych-gate, 
I  use  it  here  for  alliteration's  sake. 
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Glory  of  the  glorious  stars  !       Hosts  of  angels  sang 

Loud  the  lay  of  Victory  !       In  the  lift  the  ringing  sound 

Now  was  heard  the  heaven  under,       rapture  of  the  Holy  Ones  ! 

So  the  blessed  Burgstead       was  with  blisses  filled, 

With  the  sweetest  scents,       and  with  skiey  wonders, 

With  the  angels'  singing,       to  its  innermost  recesses; 

Heirship  of  the  Holy  One  !  ^ 

More  onelike  it  was, 
And  more  winsome  there,       than  in  world  of  ours 
Any  speech  may  say  ;       how  the  sound  and  odour, 
How  the  clang  celestial,       and  the  saintly  song 
Heard  in  Heaven  were —       high-triumphant  praise  of  God, 
Rapture  following  rapture. ^ 

All  our  island  trembled, 

All  its  Field-floor  shook. 

Tho  messenger  shook  also  with  fear,  drew  forth  his  ship,  and 
hastened  to  the  sea- voyage  I  have  already  translated.*  I  think 
Cynewulf  wrote  these,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The 
sorrow-laden  discii)le  gives  his  message  to  Giithlae's  sister, 
and  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  the  poem  breaks  off  suddenly, 
unfinished.  Had  we  the  rest  of  it,  we  should  probably,  as 
I  have  said,  have  some  personal  conclusion,  in  which  Cynewulf 
would  record  his  name  in  his  usual  runic  fashion,  and  tell  the 
tale  of  his  state  of  mind.  ]>ut  lor  this  we  must  wait  in  hope 
of  some  fresh  manuseri])t,  and  meanwhile  visit  the  Andreas. 

The  AudrcdH  is  in  the  Vcrcclli  Book  and  extends  to  1722 
lines,  (rriniin  was  inclined  to  say  that  P^aldhelm  was  its 
writer.  A  number  of  critics  following  Dietrich  attribute  it  to 
Cynewulf.  Fritzsche's  work  upon  it,  while  allotting  it  to  an 
imitator  of  Cynewulf,  has  made  it  imitrobable  that  he  was  the 
writer,  and  this  is  now  a  connnon  opinion.  The  j)()em  cer- 
tainly does  not  possess  the  special  sentiment  of  Cynewulf,  nor 
his  haltit  of  actcumulating  repetitions  of  the  same  thought  in 
many  ditTerent  forms,  nor  his  slow-moving  uKinner  broken  by 
rushes  of  imj)ulsiv(!  song,  nor  liis  satisfaction  with  a  few  inci- 
dents on  which  to  work,  and  his  apparent  dislike  to  vary  thoni. 
The  Andn'ds  is  f\dl  of  changing  incidents,  its  movement  is 
swift  and  following,  its  ])icture  is  tilled  with  many  images,  ni\d 
the  writer  does  not  rej)eat  as  nnich  as  usual  in  Angh)-Saxon 
poetry.  There  are  no  rapturous  outbursts,  an<l  no  personal 
joy  or  sorrow,  one  or  other  of  wliicli  we  h»ok  t«)  lind  in  ii  \H\vm 
by  Cynewulf.  Neverthehss  there  are  many  piirases  which 
put  UH  in  mind  (»f  Cynewulf,  but  then  tlien'  un»  many  winch 


'  TImt  Ik,  hmvoii,  Ihr  i/rfrnttU,  llif  luTrdltark'  W'ul  of  thr  kiiIiiIn,  t!n'P-f.>r«'  of 
thlft  hhIiiI. 

"  "bre»bUim  wofli-r  l  i <      inc."  •  Tuv-  ITf. 
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put  US  in  mind  of  Beowulf.  The  writer  was  probably,  then, 
a  follower  of  Cynewulf,  some  contemporary  poet  who  had  read 
the  Beoivulf  and  loved  the  early  word-usages  of  his  people. 
I  think  he  lived,  like  Cynewulf,  on  the  sea-coast,  or  perhaps, 
as  a  sailor,  knew  it  well.  His  sea-voyage,  in  many  curious 
phrases,  suggests  that  he  had  been  a  sailor.  There  is  even  a 
personal  touch,  as  I  believe,  in  one  passage,  which  speaks  of 
his  having  been  sixteen  times  on  sea-journeys.^ 

The  poem  is  full  of  original  touches,  and  of  curious  interest. 
I  have  not  read  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew,  Greek  MSS. 
which  are  the  sole  source  of  the  legend,^  and  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  poet  used  his  original ;  but  he  probably  worked 
with  the  usual  freedom  of  the  English  poets,  and  the  English 
note  and  air  are  fuller  in  the  Andreas  than  in  the  Elene  or  the 
Juliana.  It  may  be  that  this  distinctive  voice  in  the  verse 
arose  from  the  poet  having  only  heard  the  story  told  to  him  by 
some  monk  who  was  still  acquainted  with  Greek.  He  had 
nothing  before  his  eyes  to  follow ;  he  had  only  his  memory  to 
guide  him.    Hence  his  freedom  ! 

The  poem  begins  in  the  heroic  strain,  transferred  to  a  Chris- 
tian subject,  "Lo,  from  days  of  yore  we  have  heard  of  twelve 
heroes,  famous  under  the  stars,  thegns  of  the  Lord.  The  glory 
of  their  warfare  failed  not  when  the  helms  crashed  in  fight. 
Far-famed  folk-leaders  were  they,  bold  on  the  war-path,  when 
shield  and  hand  guarded  the  helm  upon  the  battle-field."  In 
this  easy  fashion  the  story  is  brought  on  of  Matthew,  one  of 
these  heroes,  waiting  in  prison  to  be  devoured  by  the  man- 
eating  Mermedonians.  His  seizure  is  told  in  the  strains  of 
heathen  war,  with  a  full  use  of  old  heathen  phrases.  Matthew 
cries  to  God  out  of  the  prison,  and  God  descends  and  departs 
home  again,  like  a  pagan  Deity,  but  tells  his  servant  that 
Andrew  will  come  to  deliver  him.  We  now  await  the  real 
hero  of  the  piece.  The  first  morning  dawns.  "The  night- 
helm  glode  off,  swiftly  it  vanished.  Behind  it  came  the  light, 
the  trumpet  sound  of  the  dawn."  And  the  Mermedonians, 
wolves  of  slaughter,  raged  for  the  flesh  of  Matthew,  but  had 
three  days  yet  to  wait.  It  was  then  that  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Andrew,  while  he  dwelt  in  Achaia,  in  a  dream,  and  bade 
him  go  to   Mermedonia.    "  There  languishes  thy  brother  in 

1  Mr.  Gollancz  restores  the  Andreas  to  Cynewulf.  See  the  note  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 

2  They  were  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  in  two  of  them 
the  main  details  of  the  poem  are  found.  There  was  probably  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  legend  in  England. 
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victory.  Go  and  deliver  him."  —  "How  can  I,  Lord,"  said 
Andrew,  "  make  my  voyage  so  swiftly  over  the  paths  of  tlie 
deep  ?  One  of  thine  angels  from  the  high  Heaven  might  more 
easily  do  this.  He  knows  the  going  of  the  seas,  the  salt 
streams,  and  the  road  of  the  swan ;  the  onset  of  the  billows, 
and  the  Water-Terror,  but  not  I.  The  earls  of  Elsewhere  are 
unknown  to  me,  and  the  highways  over  the  cold  water." 

"Alas,  Andrew!"  answered  the  Lord,  "that  thou  should'st 
be  so  slow  of  heart  to  fare  upon  this  way.  Nathless,  thou 
must  go  where  the  onset  of  war,  through  the  heathen  battle 
I'oar  and  the  war-craft  of  heroes,  is  boded  for  thee.  At  early 
dawn,  at  the  marge  of  the  sea,  thou  shalt  step  on  a  keel,  and 
across  tlie  cold  water  break  o'er  the  batliway.  No  skulker  in 
])attle  was  Andrew,  but  liard  and  high-liearted,  and  eiiger  for 
war.  Wherefore  at  opening  day  he  went  over  the  sand-links 
and  to  the  sea-stead,  his  thegns  witli  him,  trampling  over  the 
shingle.  Th(^  occnm  thundered,  the  billows  beat  the  shore,  the 
resplendent  morning  came,  brightest  of  beacons,  hastening 
over  the  deep  sea,  holy,  out  of  the  darkness.  Heaven's  candle 
shone  u)>on  the  floods  of  sea." 

This  is  all  in  the  lieroic  manner,  and  more  so  tliaii  in  any 
other  Anglo-Saxon  poem.  iMorcover,  it  is  iilled  with  the  sea- 
air  and  the  morning  breaking  on  the  deep.  Tlie  very  verse 
lias  the  dash  and  salt  of  the  waves  in  it,  and  the  scenery  is 
iS'orthumbrian.  No  one  can  mistake  it  for  that  of  an  East 
Anglian  or  a  Wessex  shore. 

TIkmi,  as  Andrew  stood  on  the  beach,  he  was  aware  of  thrci^ 
Khij)masters  sitting  in  a  sea-boat,  as  they  had  just  come  over 
the  sea,  and  these  were  Almighty  (Jod,  and  his  angels  twain, 
"(ilotiuMl  like  shij>-farers,  when  on  the  bnsist  of  tin*  Hood,  they 
dancM^  v/ith  their  keels,  far  off  upon  the  water  cold." 

"Whence  come  ye,"  said  Andrew,  "sailing  in  keels,  sea- 
crat'ty  men,  in  your  water-nisher,  lonely  floaters  t»'er  the 
wav(^  ?  Whence  has  the  ocean  stream  brought  you  over  the 
tumbling  of  the  l)illows  '/  " 

"We  from  Mennedonia  are,"  replied  Almighty  (Jod.  "Our 
high-stemmed  boat ,  our  smd  1  scadiorse,  enwreat  hcd  with  spi'cci, 
bon;  UH  with  the  tide  iihne^  the  way  ol  tiie  wliah',  until  we 
sought  this  people's  land;  much  grieved  li\  the  sea,  so  sondy 
were  we  driven  of  the  wind." 

"  liring  me  there,"  said  .\ndrew;  "litth'  g«>hl  can  1  give,  but 
God  will  grant  you  in  I."  "Strangers  go  not  tliere,"  an- 
swered the  Loni,  standing  in  the  ship;  "dost  thou  wish  to 
lose  thy  life'/" — "  iJcsire  ini|>els  uh',"  s:iid  A  ndi  r  w  ,  .md  he 
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is  answered  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  by  God  who  is,  like  a 
sailor  of  to-day,  "  sitting  on  the  bulwark  above  the  incoming 
whirl  of  the  wave,"  —  and  the  extreme  naivete  of  the  demand 
for  payment,  and  the  bargaining  on  the  part  of  God,  belong  to 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  poetry  ;  while  the  whole  con- 
versation supplies  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  manners  and 
talk  of  travellers  and  seamen.  We  stand  among  the  mer- 
chant carriers  of  the  eighth  century  in  England. 

"  Gladly  and  freely,"  the  shipman  says,  "  we  will  ferry  thee 
over  the  lishes'  bath  when  you  have  first  paid  your  journey's 
fare,  the  scats  appointed,  so  will  the  shipwards  take  you  will- 
ingly on  board."  Then  answered  Andrew,  sore  in  need  of 
friends :  "  I  have  no  beaten  gold,  nor  silver  store,  nor  lands, 
nor  rings,  to  whet  hereto  your  will."  "  How  then,"  said  the 
king,  "  would'st  thou  seek  the  sea-hills  and  the  margin  of  the 
deep,  over  the  chilly  cliffs,  to  find  a  ship  ?  Thou  hast  nothing 
for  comfort  on  the  street  of  sea ;  hard  is  his  way  of  life  and 
work  who  long  makes  trial  of  the  paths  of  sea."^  "It  does 
not  become  thee,"  Andrew  replies,  "  since  the  Lord  has  given 
thee  wealth  and  good  luck  in  the  world  to  answer  with  biting 
speech  and  over-haughtiness.  'Tis  better  when  a  man  modestly 
and  couthly  speaks  to  him  who  hastens  to  a  far  land.  So 
Christ  commanded  —  his  thegns  are  we  —  chosen  for  his  war- 
riors. He  bid  us  go  over  the  bottomless  abyss  to  woo  souls  to 
him,  as  far  as  the  water  bends  around  the  world,  or  the  ham- 
let-covered plains  lie  either  side  the  streets  of  sea.  He  bid  us 
take  no  treasure  for  the  journey.  Now  mayst  thou  think  how 
stands  our  voyage  in  thine  eyes ;  soon  shall  I  test  what  thou 
meanest  for  our  consolation."  "  Yes,"  answers  God,  "  if  you 
are  his  thegns,  I  will  take  you."  Then  they  stepped  up  on  the 
keel,  and  over  the  swinging  of  the  waves  Andrew  sat  by  the 
ocean-ward,  ^Etheling  by  ^theling.  "  Never  heard  I,"  cries 
the  poet,  "that  men,  glorious  kings  and  lovely  thegns,  sat  in 
a  comelier  ship  than  that,  laden  with  high  treasures."  And 
then  the  mighty  king  bade  his  angel  comfort  the  poor  men 
with  food,  that  they  might  better  bear  their  way  over  the 
welter  of  the  flood,  over  the  thronging  of  the  billows,  because 
now  the  whale-mere  was  vexed  and  mightily  disturbed. 

The  storm  is  now  described  in  words  that  come,  one  after 
another,  short,  heavy,  and  springing,  like  the  blows  of  the 
waves,  and  the  gusts  of  wind.  We  know  as  we  read  that  the 
writer  had  seen  the  thing.    I  have  translated  it  before ;  I  have 
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need  to  translate  it  here  again;  but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I 
put  it  into  blank  verse,  and  literally  — 

370.  Tlie  sword-fisli  played, 

Through  Ocean  gliding,  and  the  grey  gull  wheeled 
Greedy  of  prey  ;  dark  grew  the  Weather-torch  ; 
The  winds  waxed  great,  together  crushed  the  waves, 
The  stream  of  ocean  stirred,  and  drenched  with  spray 
The  cordage  groaned  ;  then  Water-Terror  rose 
With  all  tlie  might  of  armies  from  the  deep. 

And  the  the^ns  of  Andrew  were  much  afraid.  But  when  the 
steersman  offered  to  ])ut  them  ashore,  they  refused,  as  in 
Beowulfy  as  in  the  Fifjht  at  MaIdo)i,  to  leave  their  lord. 
"  Whither  (;an  we  go,"  tliey  cry,  "if  we  should  leave  our  lord? 
In  every  land  we  should  then  be  shamed  before  all  folk,  when 
the  sons  of  men,  for  courage  known,  sit  to  choose  who  best  of 
them  has  stood  by  his  lord  in  war,  when  hand  and  shield  upon 
tlie  battle-j)lain,  hewed  down  by  grinding  swords,  bear  sharp 
straits  in  the  play  of  foes."  Andrew,  as  chieftain,  has  also  his 
duties  to  his  comrades.  The  steersman  bids  him  cheer  and 
stir  thf^m  with  words;  and  he  does  this  by  t«dling  tlieni  the 
story  of  Ciirist  calming  the  sea  oi'  (jalilee.  It  is  a  ha])]>y  situa- 
tion whi(;h  the  poet  con(;eives,  for  Andrew,  not  knowing  that 
Christy  himself  is  seated  beside  him  in  the  stern,  tells  Christ  a 
story  of  Christ.  "This  Water-Terror  shall  be  chid  to  stillness 
by  the  Lord  of  power."  * 

438.  So  happened  it  of  yore,  when  we  in  ship 

Steen-d  for  tlie  sca-fonis  o'er  the  foaniing  bar, 
Kiding  tlie  waves  ;  and  the  dread  water-roads 
Seenieil  full  of  <langer,  wliile  the  ooean-st reamn 
Beat  on  the  bulwarks ;  an<l  the  hcuh  cried  out, 
Answering  each  other;  and  at  whiles  nprone 
(Jrim  Terror  from  the  foaming  Itreiist  of  sea, 
Over  onr  wave  ship,  into  iln  deep  hip. 
And  then  the  (;row(t 

Mian  wail  witidii  the  keel,  and  lo,  the  king, 

The  (ilory  giver  of  the  angeh,  rose 

And  stilled  the  iiillows  and  the  weltering  waVM, 

KehnUed  the  winds  !    Then  sunk  the  seuH,  and  suioolh 

Tlie  might  of  waters  lay.    Onr  sonl  laiinhed  out, 

When  we  had  seen  beneath  the  we  lkin's  path 

'I'he  winds  and  wavew  and  water-dread  Iweomo 

Fearful  ihemHelveM  for  fear  of  (iotl  the  Lord. 

Wherefore  in  very  sooth  I  tell  you  now 

Tho  living  (lod  will  never  leave  (inhel|H>(l 

An  earl  on  earth  If  courage  fail  him  not. 

•  Whenovcr  I  tratj.Hliite  In  hliiiik  vrn»i«  I  lii»vf»  i|«»ni'  tho  |>niuMit;i«  rlwwhrit* 
more  llteriillv,  iitnl  In  ti  ineiimirn  itean^r  to  Uio  AiiglivHnxoii  rliyiliiii.  *»f  which 
blank  voric  In  no  repruicntatlw. 
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Now  sleep  invades  the  thegns  and  the  sea  grew  calm.  But 
Andrew  and  the  steersman,  still  awake,  renew  their  talk.  It  is 
much  more  full  of  change  and  reality  than  is  usual  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialogue,  and  the  characters  of  the  speakers  are  also 
clearly  distinguished.  Christ  and  Andrew  are  seated  together, 
but  Andrew  does  not  recognise  his  master,  and  when  he  is 
urged  to  tell  what  he  remembers  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  Jesus  him- 
self that  he  tells  all.  This  I  have  said  is  a  good  dramatic 
situation,  and  it  is  bettered  by  the  vivid  way  in  which  the  poet 
keeps  the  boat  and  the  sea  before  our  eyes.  Touch  after  touch 
makes  us  aware  that  we  are  flying  along  the  sea  to  deliver  St. 
Matthew.  Andrew's  curiosity  is  awakened  first  by  the  skill  of 
the  steersman. 

"A  better  seafarer  I  never  met,"  he  says.  "Teach  me  the 
art  whereby  thou  steerest  the  swimming  of  this  horse  of  the  sea, 
this  wave-floater,  foamed  over  by  ocean.  It  was  my  hap  to 
have  been  time  after  time  on  a  sea-boat,  sixteen  times,  pushing 
the  deep,  the  streamings  of  Eagor,  while  froze  my  hands,  and 
once  more  is  this  time — yet  never  have  I  seen  a  hero  who  like 
thee  could  steer  o'er  the  stem.  The  sea-welter  lingers  on  our 
sides,  the  foaming  wave  strikes  the  bulwark,  the  bark  is  at  full 
speed.  Foam-throated  it  fares ;  most  like  to  a  bird  it  glides 
o'er  the  ocean.  More  skilful  art  in  any  mariner  I've  never 
seen.  It  is  as  if  the  ship  were  standing  still  on  a  landstead 
where  nor  storm  nor  wind  could  move  it,  nor  the  water-floods 
shatter  its  foaming  prow ;  but  over  seas  it  sweeps  along,  swift 
under  sail.  Yet  thou  art  young,  0  refuge  of  warriors,  not  in 
winters  old,  and  hast  the  answer  of  a  sea-playing  earl :  and  a 
wise  wit  as  well." 

"Oft  it  befalleth,"  answers  Almighty  God,  "that  we  on 
ocean's  path  break  o'er  the  bath  way  with  our  ocean-stallions ; 
and  whiles  it  happeneth  wretchedly  to  us  on  the  sea,  but  God's 
will  is  more  than  the  flood's  rage,  and  it  is  plain  thou  art  his 
man,  for  the  deep  sea  straightway  knew  and  ocean's  round, 
that  thou  hadst  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  surging  waves 
went  back,  a  fear  stilled  the  deep-bosomed  wave." 

Andrew,  hearing  this,  bursts  into  a  song  of  praise  and  joy 
with  which  this  part  of  the  poem  closes,  for  now  the  steersman 
changes  the  conversation;  he  asks  Andrew  to  recall  his  life 
in  Palestine  with  Jesus, — the  same  curious  situation  of  Christ 
asking  about  himself  is  kept  up,  —  and  in  these  questions  the 
teaching  element  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  enters  in.  Poems 
were  used  as  sermons,  just  as  some  homilies  were  written  in 
rude  verse.    With  this  purpose  the  poet  makes  Andrew  give  a 
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brief  account  of  the  chief  miracles,  and  ends  with  a  touch  of 
personal  recollection  and  love,  which  lifts  the  passage  into  art. 
"Now  hearest  thou,  young  hero,  how  the  Lord  of  Glory  loved 
us  in  life,  and  by  his  teaching  drew  us  to  fair  joys."  Further 
questions  follow,  and  the  last  seems  to  Andrew  to  go  so  much 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  he  is  amazed.  "What  dost 
thou  ask,"  he  cries,  "  with  wonderful  words  and  seemest  to 
know  every  hap  by  the  sharpness  of  thy  spirit."  —  "Out  of  no 
lying  craft  or  entrapping  words,"  answers  the  steersman,  "do 
I  ask  thee  this  —  here  on  the  path  of  the  whale  ^ — but  because 
my  heart  is  full  of  joy.  Tell  me  more  of  the  divine  child." 
And  Andrew  is  swept  away  by  the  passion  of  the  steersman, 
and  will  tell  him  all  he  has  known.  In  this  way,  and  the 
wli(;l(i  dialogue  is  written  by  an  artist,  the  strange  legend  is 
introduced  of  the  stone  images  of  the  Cherubim^  in  the  Temple 
l)eing  quickened  by  Christ,  stepping  down  from  their  place 
and  V)earing  witness  to  Jesus  before  the  elders;  and  tlien 
being  sent  over  the  green  plains  of  Judaea  to  call  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  their  graves,  to  bid  them  be  young 
again  and  to  come  to  Jerusalem  to  be;jr  witness  to  Christ. 
Til  us  all  day  long  Andrew  spoke  in  many  tales  till  suddenly 
sleep  overtook  him.  And  Christ  bade  his  angels  bear  this 
loved  and  sea-wearied  one  to  land,  where  they  leave  him  and 
his  comrades  sleeping  on  the  highway,  near  the  city  of  tlie 
Mermedonians. 

And  now  begins  what  T  may  call  the  glory  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  which  the  half-epic  battle  of  tlie  "  lieio  hard  in  war,"  —  liis 
purification  tlirough  long  martyrdom  —  is  ac('omj)lished.  It 
consists  of  four  |)arts  —  tlie  introduction,  the  delivery  of  St. 
Matthew,  tlie  martyrdom  of  Andrew,  and  the  final  triunqdi  of 
the  saint  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mermedonians. 

The  intro(hiction  paints  the  Ajiosth'  waking  in  the  morning. 
J  le  slept 

B.'Jf).   I'litil  the  lionl  li;i<l  liid  in  In       iirs,s  sliiiio 

I);iy's  raiKllr,         tlir  hIi.'kIiiwh  swouiinl  away, 
Wan  umlrr  cluiuls  ;  tlini  raiiic  tin-  'I'on  li  of  air, 
Ami  I  leaven's  rlrar  ra<lianee  liliekereti  n'ei-  llir  hallH. 
Then  woke  the  lianl  in  war,  and  saw  wide  piainH 
HefuH'  tlw  ^n^•^^-pll^'H,  and  piecipilitus  Idlls, 
And,  rmuid  the  ^ray  rock  and  the  ledp'M  HtiTp, 
'I'ile-^lii terini;  hnii-eH,  loworn  Htundin^  hi^h, 
And  wind-MWe|i|  walln. 

*  Thin,  aiui  iiiiiny  other  little  toiiehtvH  keej)  our  (<y*'«  llxed  on  llw  \*rv!sr\n'v  o( 
tho  Hea. 

3  I  do  not  know  whence  tltln  lc(;on<l  l«  dcrlvod. 
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Then  Andrew  awakened  his  comrades.  "'Twas  Christ  the 
^theling,"  he  says,  "  that  led  us  across  the  realm  of  the  oar." 
—  "  We  too,"  they  answer,  "have  had  our  adventure  "  ;  and  this 
poet  who  has  a  special  turn  for  various  incident  invents  for 
them  a  dream  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  heavenly 
Paradise. 

862.  "  Us  weary  with  the  sea  sleep  overtook  ! 

Then  came  great  earns  above  the  yeasty  waves, 
Swift  in  their  flight  and  prideful  of  their  plumes  ; 
Who  from  us  sleeping  took  away  our  souls, 
And  bore  them  blithely  through  the  lift  in  flight, 
With  joyful  clamour.    Bright  and  gentle  they 
Caressed  our  souls  with  kindness,  and  they  dwelt 
In  glory  where  eternal  song  was  sweet, 
And  wheeled  the  firmament.' ' 

And  there  they  saw  the  thegns  of  God,  the  patriarchs  and 
martyrs  and  prophets,  and  the  apostles  and  archangels  prais- 
ing the  Lord.  And  Andrew  gives  thanks  to  Christ  who  now 
in  form  of  a  young  ^theling  draws  near.  "  Hail  to  thee, 
Andrew ! "  he  cries,  "  the  grim  snare-smiths  shall  not  o'er- 
whelm  thy  soul." 

"  How  could  I  not  know  thee  on  the  journey  ?  "  Andrew 
answers.    "  That  was  a  sin." 

"  Not  so  great,"  replies  Christ,  "  as  when  in  Achaia  thou 
saidst  thou  could  not  go  over  the  battling  of  the  waves.  But 
now  arise,  set  Matthew  free.  Bear  many  pains,  for  war  is 
destined  to  thee.  Let  no  grim  spear-battle  make  thee  turn 
from  me.  Be  ever  eager  of  glory.  Remember  what  pains 
I  bore  when  the  rood  was  upreared.  Then  shalt  thou  turn 
many  in  this  burgh  to  the  light  of  Heaven." 

Andrew,  then,  —  and  here  begins  the  Delivery  of  St. 
Matthew  —  enters  invisibly  the  town,  like  a  chieftain  going 
to  the  field  of  war.  Seven  watchmen  keep  the  dungeon.  As 
the  saint  drew  near  death  swept  them  all  away ;  hapless  they 
died ;  the  storm  of  death,  beflecked  with  blood,  seized  on  these 
warriors.  The  door  fell  in,  and  Andrew,  the  beast  of  battle, 
pressed  in  over  the  heathen  who  lay  drunken  with  blood,  en- 
sanguining the  death-plain.  In  that  murder-coffer,  under  the 
locks  of  gloom,  he  found  Matthew,  the  high-souled  hero,  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  God.  They  kissed  and  clipped  each  other. 
Holy  and  bright  as  heaven  a  light  shone  round  about  them, 
and  their  hearts  welled  with  joys. 

Now  when  Andrew  had  delivered  Matthew,  he  went  to  the 
city  and  sat  him  down  by  a  pillar  of  brass  on  the  march-path, 
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full  of  pure  love  and  thoughts  of  bliss  eternal,  and  waited  what 
should  happen.  And  here  begins  the  story  of  his  suffering. 
The  folk-moot  is  held,  and  the  people  demand  the  prisoners 
for  meat.  But  the  fierce  bearers  of  the  ashen-spears  find  the 
keepers  dead,  and  the  hammer-work  unlocked.  Fear  of  Hun- 
ger, that  pale  table-ghost,  falls  upon  them,  and  the  story  of 
this  cannibal  crowd  in  an  agony  of  famine  is  told  with  a  grim 
humour  which  is  very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first 
question  is.  Should  they  eat  the  dead  guards  of  the  prison  ? 
Then  the  burghers  are  called  to  council,  and  they  come  to  the 
Thing-stead  riding  on  their  horses  and  haughty  with  their  ash- 
shafts,  and  cast  lots  whom  they  shall  devour.  And  the  lot 
falls  on  an  old  redesman,  who  redeems  his  own  life  by  offering 
his  young  son.  Is  it  a  touch  of  savage  humour  that  they 
thankfully  accept  the  change  ?  And  the  youth  sang  his  Harm- 
song,  but  no  compassion  held  from  liim  the  "  edge  of  the 
sword,  hardened  in  tlie  rain  of  blows,  many  coloured  with  fire- 
splotches."  But  Andrew  has  pity  on  tlie  youth,  and  the  edge 
of  the  sword  becomes  as  wax  and  melts  away.  A  rude,  mock- 
ing description  follows  of  the  state  of  the  town.  "  Howling 
of  woe  arose,  the  host  burst  into  cries,  the  heralds  shouted 
through  the  streets  for  famine.  The  horned  luills,  the  wine- 
houses  were  empty,  men  enjoyed  no  welfare  in  tliat  bitter  tide; 
the  wisest  thinkers  met  to  take  rede  of  their  wretchedness  in 
secret  riming;  and  one  warrior  said  to  another,  "  Tjet  no  one 
wlio  has  good  lore  hide  it,  for  an  immeasurable  plague  is  on 
us."  Wliereat  a  devil  stei)s  before  the  chiefs;  wan  and 
colourless  was  and  liis  hue  that  of  a  (nirsed  one.  "It  is 
Andrtnv,"  he  says,  "a  stranger  .Ktlicling,  who  has  done  you 
this  wrong.  There  lie  stands."  Andrew  rejjlies  witli  the 
usual  vigour  of  the  saints;  and  a  curious  ])assage  follows  in 
which  tin*  whole  host,  under  its  ensigns,  with  spears  and  shields, 
rusiies  to  tlie  gates  to  attacik  a  single  man.  'IMie  scene  is  absurd, 
but  after  all  it  is  the  jujet's  way  of  lu'ightening  the  aspect  of 
the  hero.  To  do  this  still  more,  (Jod  intervenes:  "Andrew, 
thou  shalt  do  a  deed  of  valour;  strengthen  thy  heart  against 
the  strong.  Torments  and  cold  bonds  await  thee,  i>ut  1  ahide 
with  th(!e."  'Vhv  saint  is  bound  and  draggeil  through  mountain 
gorges  and  over  stony  hills,  and  over  the  streets,  t)u»  ani'ient 
work  ol"  giants,  |)ave(l  with  parti-coloured  stones.  So  the 
whole  day  long  w;us  this  sun-bright  her(»  swinged,  till  the  sun 
tiuit  blazi'd  in  the  finnauK  iit.  sank  to  its  seat  of  rest.  Liglit 
was  his  thought,  and  liis  courage  unbroken. 

Here  follows  an  heroic  pictun*  in  whii-h  the  saint  is  set  in  a 
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frame  made  by  the  description  of  a  bitter  night  of  frost.  This 
also  is  done  to  enhance  him  in  our  eyes.  Nature  is  used  to 
heighten  the  lonely  hgure  of  the  martyr. 

1255.  Then  was  the  Holy  One,  the  stark-souled  Earl,i 

Beset  with  wisdom's  thoughts  the  whole  night  long, 
Under  the  dungeon  gloom. 

Snow  bound  the  earth 
With  whirling  flakes  of  winter,  and  the  storms 
With  hard  hail-showers  grew  chill,  and  Frost  and  Rime — 
Gray  gangers  of  the  heath  —  locked  closely  up 
The  homes  of  heroes  and  the  peoples'  seats  ! 
Frozen  the  lands  ;  and  by  keen  icicles 
The  water's  might  was  shrunken  on  the  streams 
Of  every  river,  and  the  ice  bridged  o'er 
The  glittering  Road  of  the  sea. 

Fresh  torment  filled  the  next  day,  and  in  answer  to  Andrew's 
piteous  prayer  for  help,  only  the  Fiend  appears,  the  fierce  war- 
lock who  cries  to  the  torturers,  "  Smite  the  sinner  over  his 
mouth,  the  foe  of  the  folk.  Now  he  speaketh  too  much." 
And  the  martyrdom  goes  on  till  "  the  Sun  gliding  to  his  tent, 
went  under  a  headland  of  clouds,  and  Night,  wan  and  brown, 
drew  down  her  helm  o'er  earth  and  veiled  the  mountains 
steep." 

Then  in  the  prison  there  was  a  wild  scene.  The  murderous 
Lord  of  ill,  with  seven  devils,  came  mocking,  "  What  thinkest 
thou,  Andrew,  of  thy  hither-coming  ?  "  And  he  urged  on  his 
thegns,  "Let  the  spear-point,  the  arrow  poison-dipped,  dive 
into  the  heart  of  this  doomed  man ;  run  boldly  in  and  bow  the 
pride  of  this  lord  of  battle."  The  rush  of  the  devils  is  stopped 
by  the  Cross  ;  and  the  great  captive  of  hell  is  grieved.  "  What 
has  befallen  you,  my  warriors  bold,  my  shield-companions,  that 
so  little  is  your  luck  ?  "  Then  one  answered  him,  "  Nought  can 
we  pain  him.  Go  forward  thyself.  A  bad,  a  frightful  fight 
wilt  thou  have,  if  thou  darest  venture  thy  life  against  this 
lonely  man.  Dearest  of  Earls,  we  may  give  thee  a  better  rede  ; 
take  care  how  it  may  go  with  thee  in  the  changing  of  blows. 
Better  to  twit  him  in  his  wretchedness ;  we  have  the  words  all 
ready."  Then,  at  a  distance,  the  devil  mocked  the  saint,  but 
the  answer  drove  him  to  flight. 

The  third  day  dawned,  another  day  of  torment ;  and  at  its 
end,  while  he  lay  weary  of  his  life  upon  the  plain,  he  cried 
piteously  to  Christ,  "  Thou,  on  the  Cross,  didst  call,  '  Father, 


1  This  also  I  have  translated  before,  and  I  put  it,  therefore,  into  blank  verse. 
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Prince  of  life,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ' ;  and  I,  tormented 
for  three  days,  now  cry,  'Joy-giver  of  souls,  let  hip  yield  up 
my  life.'  Moreover,  thou  didst  promise  that  not  a  hair  of  our 
heads  should  be  lost,  nor  sinew  or  bone  lie  on  swatlie ;  and 
now  my  locks  lie  driven  through  the  land,  my  sinows  are 
cramped,  my  blood  is  spilled  —  death  is  dearer  than  this  life- 
care."  —  "  Weep  not,"  answers  Clirist,  "  thy  wretch(  dness. 
This  is  not  too  hard  for  thee.  Nothing  of  my  word  shall  fail. 
Look  on  thy  track  where  thy  blood  has  gushed  out."  And  the 
champion  looked  back,  and  lo,  he  saw  blowing  bowers  rise, 
ladfni  with  blossoms,  where  he  had  poured  out  his  blood !  The 
fourth  night  now  comes,  and  Christ  is  still  present  with  his 
servant.  The  trial  is  closed,  the  triumph  has  begun.  "No 
longer,"  Jesus  cries,  "shalt  thou  suffer  sorrow."  Then  rose 
the  hero,  nor  was  his  beauty  now  spoiled,  nor  a  fringe  of  his 
garment  unravelled,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head  loosened.  He  was 
whole  as  before. 

The  fourth  division,  wliich  tolls  of  the  glory  of  the  saint, 
l)cgins  with  a  few  personal  remarks  about  the  poet's  treatment 
of  his  subject.  The  only  thing  in  it  which  reveals  character 
is  a  certain  touch  of  ])roud  humility,  mingled  with  the  self- 
consciousness  of  an  artist.  "  I  have  already  told  ol"  the  saint's 
deeds,  but  far  beyond  my  powers  goes  on  tlie  well-known  his- 
tory :  a  man  of  fuller  insight  than  I  may  tell  it  all ;  yet  I 
may  give  a  few  more  words  of  the  song."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  introduction  to  the  new  canto.  There  is  none 
of  that  sentimental  ])ersonality  in  it  which,  liad  ('ynewulf 
written  the  poem,  he  would  hav(^  certainly  introduced,  once  he 
had  begun,  as  th(^  poet  (hx'S  herr,  to  speak  of  himself.  1  can- 
not fan(!y  the  writer  of  the  individual  ])assages  in  the  Christ, 
the  Elane,  and  the  Juliana  liolding  his  tongue  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Hut  it  is  just  about  as  much  personality  as  an  imi- 
tator of  (Jyn(!\vulf  wouhl  be  likely  to  practise. 

We  fin(l  Andrew  now,  to  return  to  the  j)oem,  on  tlie  ])lain 
near  tlie  city  wall  wliere  two  luige  upriglit  stones  stand  beaten 
by  the  storms,  and  tlw'se  are  the  two  tal)les  of  Die  l^aw.  To 
OIK!  of  tliem  \u\  s|»eaks,  and  i»ids  it  let  bultble  forth  from  its 
base  ov(»rrtowing,  wide-Hweejjing  waters,  a  weltering  ocean,  for 
the  (leatli  of  these  wicked  men.  The  Stone  behaved  W«dl  ; 
tliere  was  no  delay;  it  o|)ened.  and  a  t(Mrent  Hooded  tlie  plain. 
And  the  poet,  s<'i/e.s  liis  o|»port  unity.  A  great  lh»od.  slaughter- 
ing men,  is  what  an  Knglishman  loved  to  (U'scribe.  He  docs  it 
W(dl,  but  sonu'  of  his  metaphors  a  re  too  fantastic  for  goo<l  art. 
1  do  not  that.  Cynewuif  wouhl  have  used  them,  luit  I 
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give  them  in  a  note  ^  just  because,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
they  point  to  a  poet  who  had  left  the  quietude  of  Cynewulf 
behind,  and  was  striving  after  odd  and  strange  effects.  The 
power  shown  is  vigorous,  but  it  is  strained,  and  we  may  make 
the  same  criticism  concerning  the  whole  of  this  interesting  and 
attractive  poem.  The  constant  use  of  phrases  borrowed  from 
Beowulf,  from  Cynewulf  himself,  the  effort  to  be  specially 
heroic  in  description,  to  import  more  of  the  heathen  elements 
of  Saga  into  a  Christian  song  than  even  the  Elene  dared  to  do 
—  the  use  of  strange  words,  even  the  elaborate  invention  of 
words  —  point  to  a  poet  who  was  departing  from  a  temperate 
style,  and  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  Cynewulf  was  growing  old.  If  this  be  true,  it  puts  us 
again  in  mind  of  the  fantastic  poets  who  imitated  and  followed 
the  true  Elizabethans,  who  retained  much  of  the  strength  and 
imagination  of  the  great  time,  but  who  chose  to  develop  the 
artificial  rather  than  the  natural  elements  in  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  Andreas  has  one  power 
Cynewulf  had  not,  inventiveness  in  incident ;  and  it  was  a  thing 
sorely  wanted  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Moreover,  the  fault  I 
find  with  him  had,  I  may  say,  only  begun.  It  is  not  carried 
far,  and  had  we  more  work  from  his  hand,  he  would  perhaps 
have  purged  himself  from  it  when  he  had  grown  older.  The 
fault  is  a  fault  of  youth  as  well  as  of  age.  It  belonged  to  Cole- 
ridge, to  Byron,  to  Browning,  to  Tennyson,  when  they  were 
young. 

And  now  air  and  earth  and  fire  join  in  the  wrath  which 
falls  on  the  folk  and  the  town.  The  yellow  waters  waxed 
more  and  more  and  men  fled  to  the  caves,  but  a  mighty  angel 
there  forstood  them,  and  sprinkled  gleaming  fire  over  the  burg. 
The  beating  sea  and  torrents  roared,  the  fire-flakes  flew,  the 
flood  boiled  with  waves,  and  in  the  houses  rose  the  lay  of  sor- 
row ;  many  a  death-song  was  sung.  Through  the  tremulous  air 
the  roarings  of  the  flame  flung  themselves  upon  the  walls,  and 
still  the  waters  greater  grew.  And  one  cried  out,  "  'Tis  our 
unrightness  to  the  stranger  that  brings  this  doom.  Let  us  set 
him  free."  And  Andrew  knew  the  mind  of  the  folk  was 
changed ;  wherefore  he  bade  the  stream-faring  be  still,  and 

1  The  Stone  "splits  and  the  foaming  billows  cover  the  land,  as  when  the 
mead  is  spilled  after  a  feast.  The  fated  sank  in  the  deep ;  the  war-charging  of 
the  waters  swept  them  away.  This  was  a  hitter  beer-feast.  No  delay  made 
the  .cup-bearers,  the  attendant  thegns.  From  break  of  day  there  was  drink 
enough  prepared  for  every  one  of  them."  The  whole  of  this  comparison  of  the 
Flood  to  a  drinking  feast  is  detestable.  Fortunately  it  stands  alone.  But  it 
reveals  the  sensationalist  who  is  searching  for  violent  effects. 
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the  storms  rest  about  the  stony  hills.  The  earth  dries  under 
his  feet.  Then  a  fearful  cavern  is  cleft  in  the  hill  and  the  fal- 
low flood  is  engulfed,  yet  not  the  waters  alone,  but  fourteen 
eminent  villains  therewith.  This  settled  the  strife,  and  all 
cry  out  "  Hear  Andrew,  he  is  a  messenger  of  the  true  God." 
So  the  apostle  prayed,  and  all  the  j^oung  folk  who  had  been 
drowned  arose  alive.  They  were  baptized,  and  a  cluirch  was 
built  on  the  spot.  The  nobles  and  their  wives  were  then 
christened,  and  a  bishop  chosen,  Plato  by  name. 

"  Now  I  ain  going,"  cries  Andrew,  "  to  find  a  ship."  So 
great  is  their  sorrow  that  God  speaks  again  to  his  servant. 
"Stay  yet  seven  days  in  this  city.  Refuge  of  warriors" — even 
Crod  takes  the  heroi(!  note  —  "confirm  thorn  in  the  faith  and  then 
depart."  So  he  did,  aixl  the  poem  ends  with  the  picture  of 
the  departure,  such  as  the  poet  might  have  drawn  after  read- 
ing IJaeda's  description  of  the  departure  of  Ceolfrid  from  the 
shores  of  Tyne. 

1712.  Tlicn  by  the  Nf'sscs  of  tlic  sen  they  brouprht 
Tlic  eager  warrior  to  his  wave-wood  home. 
And  weeping  after  him,  stood  on  the  beach 
As  long  as  they  could  see  that  /Ktiielings'  joy 
Sail  o'er  the  seals'-path,  on  the  tunil)ling  waves. 
Then  they  gave  glory  to  the  glorious  Lord, 
Sang  in  their  hosts,  and  this  it  was  they  sang  — 
"One  only  is  the  eternal  (Jod  !    Of  all 
Created  beings  is  his  might  and  pctwer 
Lauded  aloud  ;  and,  (»ver  all,  his  .loy  — 
In  higli  and  holy  splendour  of  the  n<'avens  — 
Shines  through  the  everlasting  ages  far  ; 
In  glory  beautiful  for  evermore 
With  angel  host« — our  yF'.thelinp,  our  King."' 

Thus  ends  the.  AndrPds,  a  pdcm  ftill,  I  tliink,  of  attractive 
cliMrm. 

(J()nn<'(?ted  with  this  poem  l»y  its  imitation  of  licroic  sagas, 
and  by  transference  of  tlwir  plinwes  to  Christianity  and  its 
saintH  ;  aiul  conin'ctcd  with  ('ynrwulf  by.  at  least,  an  imita- 
tion of  Ins  manner,  is  the  pfsri-nf  info  I/rll  whicli  is  in  tl»e 
Kxeter  liook.  'IMiis  is  but  a  fraginrnt,  luit  it  has  inspiration. 
Some  ljav(i  thought  that  it  u\:iy  have  fornuMl  a  portion  of  the 
dhn'st  of  (lynewuir.     As  it  stamls,  I  ih)  not  see  that  we  can, 

'  I  linvf  IhlN  liiHt  paNHat;i<  iiIno  hiln  hliiiik  vrrHc,  Ihon^h  I  hiivo  uot 
I riiiiNliit<>d  ii  hrfnr)',  for  it  iiiiiy  Ni<rvi<,  (ii|;i'th<T  wttli  tin'  nilHTH,  to  nhitw  how 
eiiNy  it  In  to  put  tlir  Nhnrl  I'pir  lltir  of  thr  KiiuIIhIi  ihm'In  liilit  thni  iiHMlorii  nicln*. 
Hut  I  mil  ^Iml  to  iiliatnliiu  it,  for  it  hiiM  imi  to  my  «'iir  iiiiy  iiior<<  IlkciK-Ko  lo  llin 
mil  iiiiinIi-  of  Aiii;li»-Siixiiii  vitho  ihiiii  tho  Ntiiloly  miireh  of  KdrK^'oHH  envalry  linn 
to  tho  gnllop  of  It  troop  of  (^Mirrillim. 
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without  violence,  insert  it  into  the  Christ.  It  has  its  own 
careful  beginning,  and  were  it  not  broken  off,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  had  its  careful  end,  for  the  fragment  suggests  a 
large  and  thoughtful  composition.  It  is  true  it  supplies  a 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanted  in  the  Christ.  But  the 
story  of  the  descent  into  Hades  did  not,  it  seems,  any  more 
than  the  Resurrection  which  is  also  left  out,  form  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Christ.  The  simplest  and  most  probable  con- 
jecture is  that  this  is  a  separate  poem,  the  end  of  which  we 
have  lost,  on  this  favourite  subject.  AViilker  says,  also,  that 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Christ  of  any  use  of  the  pseudo-gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  and  that  there  are  traces  of  its  being  used  in 
this  Descent  into  Hell.  This  would  agree  on  the  whole  with 
Ten  Brink's  view  that  the  poem  was  written  some  time  after 
the  Christ.  During  that  time  Cynewulf  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

There  is  no  positive  proof  that  Cynewulf  was  the  author  of 
this  piece,  but  every  one  almost  has  felt  that  it  belongs  to  him. 
It  has  all  the  manner  of  the  first  part  of  the  Christ,  the  same 
trick  of  dialogue,  the  same  choric  outbursts,  the  same  lofty 
note  of  poetic  praise.  There  is  a  passage  in  which  the  poet 
apostrophises  Gabriel,  Mary,  Jerusalem,  and  Jordan,  which  is 
almost  parallel  with  a  passage  in  the  Christ,  and  of  a  kind 
which  stands  alone  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  has  the  very 
cry  of  Cynewulf  in  it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
poem  is  contemporary  with  the  Christ,  but  rather  with  that 
time  in  Cynewulf's  life  in  which,  wholly  at  peace  about  his 
salvation,  he  felt  himself  free  to  use  elements  introduced  from 
heroic  Saga  in  his  poetry,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Elene.  In- 
deed, in  this  Descent  into  Hell,  the  imitation  of  the  war-poem 
is  more  remarkable  than  in  the  Elene.  The  women  who  go  to 
the  tomb  are  ^theling  women.  Christ's  tomb  and  death  are 
the  tomb  and  death  of  an  ^theling.  He  is  himself  the  joy  of 
^thelings.  He  is  the  victory  child  of  God.  The  Patriarchs 
are  noble.  Even  the  soldiers  are  heroes.  The  women  wail 
over  the  corse  of  Jesus  as  the  English  wailed  over  their  Kings. 
John  the  Baptist  is  a  great  captain,  and  he  welcomes  Jesus 
into  the  Burg  of  Hell  as  a  Norse  captain  would  welcome  his 
King  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  poem  is  full  of  triumphant 
passages.    Here  is  one  — 

17.  At  the  dawning  of  the  day  down  a  troop  of  angels  came : 
Stood  the  singing  joy  of  hosts  round  the  Saviour's  burg.i 
Open  was  the  Earth-house,       and  the  ^theUng's  corse 

1  That  is,  round  his  tomb. 
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Took  the  sprite  of  life  !       Shivered  all  the  earth, 

Hit?h  rejoiced  Hell's-burghers,!       for  the  Hero  had  awakened, 

Full  of  courage  from  the  clay.       Conquest-sure  and  wise. 

Rose  his  glorious  Majesty.      Then  the  Hero,  John, 

Spoke  exulting. 

This  is  the  full  Saga  note.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  Christ  sets  forth  on  his  expedition  to  hell  and  breaks 
down  the  gates  of  the  burg.  I  have  already  used  the  pas- 
sage— 

33.  On  his  war-path  hastened       then  the  Prince  of  men, 
Then  the  llehn  of  Heaven       willed  the  walls  of  Hell 
To  break  down  and  bow  to  ruin,       and  the  Burg  unclothe 
Of  its  sturdy  starkness ;       he,  the  strongest  of  all  kings  ! 
No  helm-bearing  heroes       would  he  have  for  battle  then  ; 
None  of  warriors  wearing  byrnies       did  he  wish  to  lead 
To  the  doors  of  Hell  !       Down  before  him  fell  the  bars, 
Down  the  hinges  dashed,       inwards  drove  the  King  his  way  ! 

All  the  exiles  throng  to  see  him — Adam,  Abraham,  and  the 
rest  —  the  high-fathers  of  tlie  world,  hosts  of  noble  women, 
uncounted  multitudes,  l^ut  of  the  great  deeds  done  Joliu  the 
Bai)tist  saw  tlie  most.  He  beheld  '"how  the  gates  of  hell,  that 
darkness  had  garmented  so  long,  gleamed  in  the  glory  of 
Christ's  eoming;  and  wlicn  he  saw  it,  the  great  Thegn 
rej(ne(Hl.  (ireeting,  he  welconuMl  the  King,''  and  his  long 
speeeh  takes  up  tlie  rest  of  this  fragment,  and  breaks  otf  in 
the  midst.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  written,  1  think,  to  bo 
sung,  at  least  in  ])arts,  as  a  choric;  hynui,  Tlie  whole  poem  is 
worth  a  separate!  study  by  some  care  l  id  scholar. 

Of  the  same  tiiu;  (piality,  but  not  built  in  an  heroic  mould, 
is  the  PluRtiix,  which  we  may,  and  with  much  more  certainty, 
allot  to  ('ynewiilf.  it  is  tin'  last  of  the  longer  ])()ems,  and 
when  we  have  gom;  through  it,  there  is  nothing  left,  savt^  the 
Dream  of  tlie  Jiotnl,  of  any  literary  im])ortance.  The  I*h(vnix 
is  in  th(?  Kxeter  l>o<)k  and  runs  to  (177  lines.  Its  source  is  a 
Latin  ])o(Mu  on  tlu;  saiiu^  sui)ject  iittriimted  to  La<'tantius,  and 
tlie  Latin  lines  nvv  i»rint(Ml  under  tlie  Anglo-S;ixon  text  by 
Tliorpe  in  his  edition  of  the  Kxeter  Book.  The  writer  leaves 
his  original  at  verse  .'{SO  :nid  composes  tin*  story  of  the  /Vi<i  »/x 
into  a  (Miristian  allegory  of  tlm  Kesurn-ct ion.  This  is  the 
80(!ond  part,  and  he  has  u.si-d  in  it  the  writings  of  Ambrose 
and  Haeda.  As  long  as  he  draws  on  the  8o-<»alled  Laotuntius 
]>oem  he  follows  it.  in  Cviirwidrs  fashion,  sometimes  exjuinil- 

1  Thn  burKliorN  i>r  licll  lii  r<>  aro  tlu<  Old  TcHtuiiuMit  Multitii,  the  "  NplrUa  In 

prisiiii." 
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ing,  sometimes  shortening  the  sense.  The  expansions  are 
chiefly  when  he  is  describing  natural  scenery,  and  when  he  is 
breaking  into  praise.  In  the  second  part  the  outbursts  of 
laud  and  honour  to  God  are  entirely  in  Cynewulf's  exulting 
manner,  and  the  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  closely 
resembles  the  descriptions  of  the  same  event  in  the  Christ  and 
the  Eleiie.  There  are  but  few  of  the  critics  who  do  not  believe 
in  Cynewulf's  authorship  of  this  poem.  If  it  be  so,  all  the 
probabilities  go  to  prove  that  the  poem  was  written  by  him 
after  the  Christ  and  before  the  Elene. 

I  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  strong  personal 
element  is  the  special  mark  of  all  the  signed  poems  of  Cyne- 
wulf,  and  that  the  signature  is  fancifully  added  to  the  personal 
statement.  There  is  no  distinct  personal  element  in  the 
Phoenix,  unless  we  say  that  he  adopts  as  his  own  the  quotation 
he  makes  from  Job  "concerning  the  Kesurrection  to  eternal 
life,"  and  which  he  introduces  with  the  words,  "  Let  no  man 
think  that  I  sing  this  song  with  lying  words ;  hear  now  what 
the  wisdom  of  Job  sang."  Nor  is  there  any  signature,  but 
there  is  an  ending  of  another  kind  which  Cynewulf,  in  his 
fantastic  way,  may  have  inserted  in  place  of  his  runes.  The 
last  eleven  lines  are  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin. 
The  first  half  of  each  line  is  Anglo-Saxon,  the  last  half  Latin, 
and  the  Latin  is  alliterated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  poem  begins  with  that  description  of  the  paradisaical 
land  where  the  Phoenix  dwells  which  T  have  translated  (page 
213).  The  second  canto  describes  the  Phoenix  and  its  life. 
The  bird  lives  alone  a  delightful  life  in  his  happy  isle. 
Death  never  harms  him  in  that  land  of  joy. 

90.  He  shall  of  the  Sun      see  and  watch  the  voyaging, 

And  shall  come  right  on       'gainst  the  candle  of  the  Lord, 
'Gainst  the  gladdening  gem  !       He  shall  gaze  with  eagerness 
When  upriseth  clear      that  most  ^theling  of  stars. 
O'er  the  Ocean  wave,       from  the  East  a-glitter,i 
Gleaming  with  his  glories,       God  the  Father's  work  of  old, 
Beacon  bright  of  God  !  —      Blind  the  stars  shall  be, 
Wandered  under  waters       to  the  western  realms, 
All  bedimmed  at  dawn,       when  the  dark  of  night, 
Wan,  away  has  gone.       Then,  o'er  waves,  the  Bird, 
Firm  and  feather-proud,       o'er  the  flowing  ocean  stream, 
Under  lift  and  over  Lake,       looketh  eager-hearted 
When  upcometh  fair,       from  the  East  a-gliding 
O'er  the  spacious  sea,       the  upshining  of  the  Sun. 

1  These  lines  are,  with  changes,  repeated  below.  These  descriptive  passages 
have,  owing  to  their  frequent  refrains  either  of  motive  or  description,  some- 
thing of  a  lyric  strain. 
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The  next  lines  repeat  the  same  motive  over  again  in  other 
words  ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  a  special  characteristic  of  Cynewulf  who  manages 
it  with  skill,  1  insert  them  here.  Repetitions  of  this  kind 
were  not  wearying  when  tliey  were  sung,  and  I  believe  that 
when  they  were  deliberately  made,  as  here,  for  the  heightening 
of  the  impression,  they  were  perhaps  set  to  different  music  or 
to  the  same  music  in  a  different  key. 


104.  So  the  fair-horn  fowl       at  the  fountain-head, 

At  the  well-streams,  wonneth       in  a  winsomeness  unfailing  I 

There  a  twelve  of  times,       he,  the  joy-triumphant  one, 

In  the  burn  doth  bathe  him,       ere  the  beacon  cometh, 

Candle  of  the  yKther;       and,  as  often,  he 

Of  those  softly-joyous       springings  of  the  Wells 

Tastes  at  every  bath  —       billow-cold  they  are  !  — 

Then  he  soars  on  liigh,       when  his  swimming-play  is  done, 

With  uplifted  heart       on  a  lofty  tree  — 

Whence  across  the  Eastern  paths,       with  an  ease  the  greatest, 
He  may  watch  the  Sun's  outwending,       when  that  Welkin-taper 
O'er  the  battle  of  the  billows       brilliantly  is  blickering, 
Flaming  light  of  light  !       All  the  land  is  fair-ad( trued  ; 
I>ovely  grows  the  world       when  the  gem  of  glory. 
O'er  the  going  of  great  Ocean,       glitters  on  the  ground, 
Over  all  the  middle-earth  —      mightiest  this  of  stars  1 


This  is  the  repetition,  and  very  well  done  it  is.  Then 
C'ynewulf  describes  the  life  of  the  Bird  till  evening  falls,  and 
I  wonder  that  there  are  still  folk  who  think  tliat  there  is  no 
poetry  in  early  England.    I  transhite,  as  before,  literally  — 


120.  Soon  as  ere  the  Sun,  o'l 
Towfrs  up  on  high,  the 
Fliclh  forth,  fair-shining, 
I-'arclh,  sncll  of  feat  hers, 
Sounds,  and  sings  his  way 


the  salt  sea-streamings, 
the  gray  and  golden  fowl 

from  the  t'on-st  tnr  ; 
in  its  flight  along  the  lift ; 
(ever)  sunwards  t»n. 


Then  as  beautiful  IxTomes       all  the  bearing  of  the  bird  ; 
Borne  his  breast  is  upwards       in  a  blisslulni  ss  of  joy  ! 
In  his  song-craft  he  makes  changes,       in  his  lucid  voicing, 


than  did  ever  bairn  of  man 
since  the  I li^;h-exalted  King, 
did  the  world  estjiblish, 


Far  more  wonderfully  now 
II<'ar,  the  Heavens  below  ; 
He  the  Worker  of  all  ^'lory, 
Earth,  and  eke  the  lleuviai. 

The  up-ringing  of  his  voice 
Than  all  otluT  song-crafts       sweeter  is  and  lovelier  ; 
Far  away  more  winsnnie       than  whatever  winding  lay. 
Nt»t  alike  tit  that  ch  ar  Hound        may  the  clarion  bi», 
"Nnf  the  burn  \\-<r  li.irp  <  lanj;,        nor  the  huroi'tt'  Hillgln^J  — 
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Not  of  one  of  them  on  earth —       nor  the  organ  tone, 

Nor  the  singing  of  the  sackbut,       nor  sweet  feathers  of  the  swan, 

None  of  all  the  other  joys       that  the  Eternal  shaped 

For  the  mirthfulness  of  men       in  this  mournful  world. 

So  he  sings  and  softly  sounds,       sweetly  blessed  in  joy, 

Till  within  the  southern  sky       doth  the  Sun  become 

Sunken  to  its  setting —       silent  then  is  he. 

Listening  now  he  lends  his  ear,       then  uplifts  his  head. 

Courage-thrilled  and  wise  in  thought !       Thrice  he  shaketh  then 

Feathers  whet  for  flight  —       so  the  fowl  is  still. 

Thus  lives  the  Phoenix  for  a  thousand  years  ;  then,  attended 
by  troops  of  birds,  flies  far  to  the  Syrian  land,  where  in  a 
desert  place,  on  a  high  tree,  he  makes  his  nest  for  death. 

182.  Then  the  wind  is  still       and  the  weather  fair  ; 
Pure  and  holy  there       shines  the  Heaven's  gem  ; 
Clouds  are  cleared  away,       and  the  glorious  crowds  of  waters 
Still  are  standing  there ;       every  storm  therein 
Under  Heaven  is  hushed. 

In  this  sweet  weather  the  Phoenix  builds  his  nest  of  noble 
plants  and  odorous  leaves ;  and  when  at  summer-time  the  sun 
is  brightest,  the  home  of  the  bird  is  heated  and  the  fang  of 
fire  devours  bird  and  nest;  but  the  ashes,  balled  together, 
grow  into  an  apple,  and  in  the  apple  a  wondrous  worm  waxes 
till  it  becomes  an  eagle,  and  then  a  Phoenix  as  before.  Only 
honey-dew  he  eats  that  falls  at  midnight,  and  when  he  has 
gathered  all  the  relics  of  his  old  body  and  covered  them  with 
sweet  herbs,  he  takes  them  in  his  claws  and,  flying  back  to  his 
native  land,  buries  them  deep  in  its  earth.  All  men,  all  the 
birds,  flock  to  see  his  flight,  but  he  outstrips  their  sight,  and 
comes  alone  to  his  happy  isle,  where  once  more  he  "  dwells  in 
the  grove,  delighting  in  the  welling  streams." 

When  Cynewulf  has  thus  brought  his  bird  back,  he  makes 
out  of  its  story  two  allegories,  one  of  the  life  of  the  Saints, 
and  another  of  Christ  who,  after  the  Judgment,  flies  through 
the  air  attended  by  all  the  worshipping  souls  like  birds;  and 
each  soul  becomes  a  Phoenix,  and  dwells  for  ever  young  where 
joy  never  changes,  praising  God  in  the  burg  of  life.  Then 
again  he  makes  Christ  the  Phoenix  who  passed  through  the 
fire  of  death  to  glorious  life,  "  Therefore  to  him  be  praise  for 
ever  and  ever.  Hallelujah." 

This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  life  of  beasts  and  birds, 
and  also  of  the  great  tales  of  the  world ;  the  taking  up  of 
the  whole  of  natural  history  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  — 
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human  thoughts  and  emotions  being  imputed  to  the  animals ; 
—  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  especially  among  Semitic  i^eoples. 
Through  the  Old  Testament,  tlirough  the  Talmud,  through  the 
parables  of  Christ,  it  descended  to  the  early  Christian  writers 
and  was  increased  among  them  by  their  contact  with  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  India ;  Vjut  the  taste  for  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Ambrose,  for 
example,  uses  the  Phrenix  as  the  symbol  of  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  common  in  tlie  eighth  century,  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  and  it  steadily  grew  during  the  Middle  Ages 
among  poets  and  preachers  till  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
height.  In  the  catalogue,  for  example,  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
library  we  find  the  whole  of  Ovid's  Motamorphoae^i  moralised 
in  this  allegorical  fashion.  This  is  not  the  ])lace  to  discuss 
so  large  and  fruitful  a  subject,  but  the  allegorical  treatment  of 
the  Phoenix  by  Cynewulf  leads  me  to  place  here  three  other 
English  poems  —  the  Wliale,  the  Panther,  and  the  Parfn'rhje. — 
which  are  either  intended  to  be  a  complete  JVii/siuloyus  by 
their  writer,  or  may  be  parts  of  a  much  more  extended  collec- 
tion. 

A  PhyHiolofjn.s  was  a  collection  of  descri))tions  of  certain 
Peasts,  ]^ir(ls,  and  Fishes,  and  of  tht^  legends  connected  with 
them,  with  a  religious  allegory  tacked  on  to  them.  The 
earliest  Phf/sioloyus  was  in  (ireek,  and  from  it  the  .Ethiopian 
as  well  as  the  Latin  I'lnisioloijus  wen^  translated.  This  Latin 
one,  it  is  conjectured,  was  the  st)urce  of  tlu;  three  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  wo  ])()ssess,  and  also  of  two  manuscripts  of  tlie  ninth 
century  (li  and  C),  discovered  by  Cahier,  which  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  one  another.  In  B,  aftt»r  twenty-two  other 
animals,  the  Paul  her,  the  Whale,  mnl  the  Partridge  follow  one 
another.  In  6M-he  I'antlier  ])recedes  the  Wiiale,  and  the  l\ir- 
tridge  is  left  out.  in  t  he  ancient  (ireek  Pfn/st'ohnins  also  t  h«'  Pan- 
ther comes  first  ol"  llie  three,  and  the  ^\■llale  and  the  Partri»lge 
follow.  It  is  suggested  l.y  critics  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  writer 
(diose  these  thre(«  concluding  animals,  not  at  randoni,  but  with 
tlui  intention  of  making  ont  of  tlnMU — since  ea<'h  of  tliem 
represents  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  —  a  short  \m\  comid«'te 
r/i!fsi(}l<)(fUH.  At  the  close  cd"  tlie  poem  of  tlie  I\n'ln'ihie,  Piuit 
stands  in  the  manuscript.  'I'lie  l\irt ridtjt'  is  a  mere  tragnient, 
but  the  yV»/«//<f'/- and  the  W'Imh  ,mc  cdniplete,  and  have  some 
literary  interest. 

In  far  lands,  in  de»«p  hcdlows  lives  the  Puntlier,  glittering  in 
a  coat  as  vari-cnhnired  mm  .losepli's,  lon«dy.  genth*.  Ijarniless  to 
all,  save  to  tin"  tlragon,  t  hat  envenonied  scatlier.     W  hen  lie  luis 
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fed,  he  seeks  a  hidden  place  among  the  mountain  dells  and 
slumbers  for  three  nights.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  wakes, 
a  lofty,  sweet,  ringing  sound  comes  from  his  mouth,  and  with 
the  song  a  most  delightful  steam  of  sweet-smelling  breath, 
more  grateful  than  all  the  blooms  of  herbs  and  blossoms  of  the 
trees.  Then  from  the  burgs,  and  from  the  seats  of  kings,  and 
from  castle  halls,  pour  forth  the  troops  of  war-men  and  the 
swift  lance-brandishers,  and  all  the  animals,  to  hear  the  song 
and  meet  the  perfume.  So  is  the  Lord  God,  the  Prince  of 
Joys,  and  so  the  hope  of  salvation  which  he  gives.  That  is  a 
noble  fragrance. 

The  Whale,  since  it  has  to  do  with  the  sea,  is  more  wrought 
out  by  the  poet,  and  more  interesting  than  the  Pa7ithei\  The 
first  part  of  the  legend  —  of  the  sailors  landing  on  the  mon- 
ster's back  as  on  an  island  —  comes  perhaps  originally  from 
the  East.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  but  it  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  in  English  literature,  through  Middle 
English  to  Chaucer,  and  so  on  to  Milton's  simile.  Our  descrip- 
tion here  is  the  first  English  use  of  the  tale.  It  is  fairly  done, 
and  filled  in  with  special  sea-phrases.  I  will  tell,  he  says,  of 
the  mickle  whale  whose  name  is 

7.  Floater  of  the  Flood-streams  old,  Fastitocalon. 
Like  it  is  in  aspect       to  the  unhewn  stone, 
Such  as  moved  is       at  the  margent  of  the  sea, 
By  sand-hills  surrounded,       thickly  set  with  sea- weeds  ; 
So  that  the  surge-sailors       ween  (their  souls  within), 
That  upon  some  island       with  their  eyes  they  look. 
Then  they  hawser  fast       their  high- stemmed  ships 
With  the  anchored  cables       on  tlie  No-land  there  ; 
Moor  their  mares  of  ocean      at  this  margin  of  the  main  ! 

Thus  the  keels  are  standing 
Close  beside  that  stead,       surged  around  by  ocean' s-stream.i 

1  Compare  Milton  — 
,  Or  that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean-stream. 
Him,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays. 
So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay, 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake. 

It  is  a  whole  lesson  in  art  to  contrast  this  with  its  predecessor  of  the  eighth 
century.  "  Ocean-stream  "  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon  for  sea.  "  Thickly  set  with 
sea-weeds  "  is  literally  "  greatest  of  sea-weeds  or  sea  reeds."  I  take  it  to  mean 
that  the  stone  looks  as  if  it  were  itself  the  very  greatest  of  sea-weeds,  so  thickly 
is  it  covered  with  them. 
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The  players  of  the  sea  climb  on  the  island,  waken  a  fire,  and 
are  joyous,  V)ut  suddenly  the  Ocean-guest  plunges  down  with 
the  bark,  and  in  the  hall  of  death  makes  fast  with  drowning 
ship  and  seamen.  So  plays  the  Fiend  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Yet  another  fashion  has  this  proud  Rusher  through  the  water. 
When  he  is  hungry  this  Ocean-ward  opens  his  wide  lips,  and 
so  winsome  an  odour  pours  forth  that  the  other  hshes  stream 
into  his  mouth  till  it  is  filled ;  ^  then  quick  together  crash  the 
grim  gums  around  his  prey.  So  too  it  is  with  men  and  the 
accursed  one.  When  life  is  over,  he  claps  his  fierce  jaws, 
the  gates  of  hell,  behind  them.  This  is  the  common  image  of 
the  entrance  of  hell  —  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  rude  pictures 
of  the  Caedmon  manuscript,  —  like  the  gaping  mouth  of  a 
monstrous  fish. 

I  think  it  probable  that  these  three  small  poems,  which  a 
literary  connection  has  led  me  to  link  on  to  the  Phoenix,  were 
collected  together  if  not  actually  made  at  York  during  the 
time  when  its  great  school  was  flourisliing.  The  history  of 
that  School  will  form  the  following  and  the  last  chapter  of 
this  book.  It  was  in  full  career  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  we  suy)pose  Cynewulf  was  writing;  and  though  I  do 
not  tliink  that  hti  wrote  in  tliat  town,  yet  what  he  wrote  was 
read,  we  may  be  sure,  at  that  central  seat  of  Northumbrian 
h'arning.  Among  all  the  Latin  studies  ])ursued  there,  it  is  not 
likely  that  English  would  altogether  be  neglected.  A  frw 
scholars  at  least  —  and  we  know  that  Haeda  did  so  —  would 
care  for  the  native  ])oetry  of  their  own  country,  study  it,  and 
collect  it.  The  seats  of  great  libraries  become  the  home  of 
literary  collecttions.  I  conjecture,  then,  that  during  the  fifty 
years  or  so  when  tlu^  S(diool  of  York  was  famous  over  Knglanil 
and  on  tlie  Continent,  the  English  poetry  of  the  j)ast,  tlie  lays 
of  Beowulf,  th(^  war-songs,  t  he  songs  of  (.'aednion  and  many 
others,  were  gathered  at  York,  studied,  and  arranged.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  tlie  (Miristian  editing  of  Jii'turulf,  and  of 
seini-li(»athen  poems  like  the  Wandtrer  and  the  Soafarei\  was 
done  in  th«^  cloistered  shades  of  tins  great  School. 

It  is  still  more  likely  that  the  class  of  j>oenis  of  which  I  now 
briefly  write — collectioiiH  of  proverbial  folk-sayings,  senteii- 

'  I  wondor  If  f  li(<  luicli-nl  HiiilorH  Inid  I'vcr  im-t  I  In*  sprriii-wlmli',  forlhU  |mrt 

(if  tli<<  It'^'i'ilil  roiitllilis  tliiliKH  li'iir  liMlh  (if  it  unit  iif  tlic  ( irri'illllllil  wliulr. 
Wlii'ii  till-  H|M'nii-\vlml(f  dli'M  of  tlii<  iIIhi'iiho  wlilfli  priMliiccH  AiiilMT);rlN,  It  l«')ivrii 
ln'liiiiil  It,  liii^jiTiii^  on  llu>  ofciin.  II  Mwri't  HiTUI.  Tln<  Uljilit  wliali'  [immIh 
Humll  iitilnnilcnlii',  wlilcli  tlii>  wIihIith  cull  Itrtt.  It  liikrH  In  with  opm  iiioiilli 
tlii>  H«>ii  thick  with  thi'sr  Nnmll  Ix'iiHtN,  tind  then  cloNln;;  ilN  ^itti*H  of  whulo-hoiio 
cJiiclH  thu  wultT.    'I'iir  Urtt  urt'  rftuliird  hcluml  the  fonco  «>f  honi'. 
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tious  moral  poems  containing  selected  passages  from  the  old  or 
the  new  poetry  put  together  within  a  framework  of  the'  col- 
lector's own  writing  —  were  made  at  York  during  the  literary 
leisure  of  the  time,  and  received  and  heard  with  pleasure  by 
Ecgberht,  ^thelberht,  and  Alcuin.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  under  this  convenient  and  probable  supposition  that  I  place 
the  Gnomic  Verses,  the  Crafts  or  Gifts  of  Men,  and  the  Weirds 
of  Men,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book. 

The  Gnomic  Verses  are  in  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  Cotton  MS.  at  Cam- 
bridge. They  consist  of  folk-proverbs,  maxims,  short  descrip- 
tions of  human  life  and  natural  occurrences,  thrown  together 
without  any  apparent  arrangement  in  subjects.  They  vary  in 
length  from  half  a  line  to  six  or  eight  lines.  Some  are  of  the 
plainest  simplicity,  others  show  some  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
some  are  quotations  from  the  poets  ;  there  is  one  at  the  eighty- 
first  line  which  is  taken  from  Beowulf,  1387  ;  there  are  two 
others  which  seem  to  be  extracted  from  the  Secfarer.  Some 
of  them  relate  to  natural  phenomena,  some  to  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, many  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  men  and  women ; 
some  may  have  come  down  from  heathen  times  and  be  very 
old,^  others  have  been  Christianised ;  others,  as  plainly,  have 
had  their  origin  when  Christianity  had  been  well  established; 
and  some  belong,  I  think,  to  a  time  long  after  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. I  think  it  probable  that  the  original  collector  was  some 
literary  person  at  York,  during  Ecgberht's  or  ^thelberht's 
time,  who  was  interested  in  heathen  verse  and  customs.  The 
lines  from  Beowulf  suggest  this,  and  the  resemblances  to  the 
Seafarer  suggest  that  the  collector  was  a  Northumbrian.  Then 
we  may  imagine  that  the  collection,  brought  southward  to 
Wessex,  was  taken  up  again  after  the  days  of  Alfred,  new 
matter  added,  the  introduction  of  the  first  part  written,  the 
close  of  the  first,  second,  and  third.  The  last  line,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  first  part  is  the  wish  of  the  editor  to  be  thanked  by 
his  readers  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  Let  him  have  thanks 
who  got  together  for  us  these  pleasures."  The  last  four  lines 
of  the  third  part  do  not  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  lines 
which  precede  them,  but  to  be  an  ancient  folk-saying  concern- 
ing weapons.    I  conjecture,  then,  that  they  formed  part  of  the 

^  These  are  of  special  interest.  It  is  not  improbable  (and  this  has  been  fre- 
quently said)  that  we  have  in  some  of  them  old  folk-verses  which  the  English 
used  in  the  old  England  over  the  sea,  and  that  they  are  specimens  of  the  earliest 
form  of  English  verse.  I  have  inserted  a  few  of  them  into  a  note  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 
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body  of  the  manuscript  which  the  scribe  was  copying,  and  that, 
finding  he  had  omitted  them  as  he  wrote,  he  tagged  them  on 
at  the  end.    I  give  them  here  — 

Yare  be  the  Warboard      and  lance-head  on  shaft, 
Edge  on  the  sword       and  point  on  the  spear, 
Brave  heart  in  warriors  ;       a  helm  for  tlie  keen, 
And  the  smallest  of  hoards      to  the  coward  in  soul. 

That  has  the  heroic  heathen  ring.  It  belongs  to  the  other 
phrases  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Verses  which  treat  of  weapons 
of  war,  such  as  "  The  bow  must  have  its  arrow." 

Two  other  poems,  somewhat  related  to  each  other  in  subject, 
may  also  have  been  edited  at  the  School  of  York.  They  are 
writings  which,  in  tlieir  contemplative  view  of  human  life, 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  retired  and  pensive 
scholars,  men  like  Gray,  who  looked  from  their  college 
windows  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  turned  them 
into  reflective  odes.  These  are  tli(!  G{ps  of  Men  and  tiie  Fates 
of  Men.  They  have  both,  without  any  sufficient  proof,  been 
allotted  to  Cynewulf.  Tliey  have  also  been  made  into  two 
separate  treatments  by  the  same  po<^t  of  one  subject.  Who- 
ever wrote,  says  Kieger,  tlie  Gijls  of  Men,  wrote  also  the 
Weirds  of  Men.  Our  gifts  are  often  our  fates,  liut  few 
supj)ort  Kieger  in  this,  and  Wiilker  maintains  that  the  art  in 
both  j)Opms  is  different,  and  the  poefs  diiferent,  and  that 
(Cynewulf  had  nothing  to  do  with  either. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Gifs  of  Men  is  that  some  of  it 
may  have  come  down  from  heathen  times.  The  introduetion 
j)lainly  belongs  to  a  Christian  editor,  and  so  does  the  close; 
and  it  borrows  its  main  theme  either  from  (Jn'gory's  liomily 
on  Job  or  from  St.  Paul's  j'nnmeration  of  tlie  Gifts  of  the 
Sjtirit  in  1  (.orinthians  xii.,  "Tliere  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
l>iit  the  same  sjtirit.''  Half  of  the  gifts  are  profane  enough  — 
liarp-playing,  knowledge  of  the  stars,  building,  running,  areli- 
ery,  steering  tlie  war-ship  through  the  sea,  smithery  of  war- 
weapons,  the  goldsmith's  craft,  com|)anionship  in  the  mead-hall, 
skill  in  dice,  in  riding,  in  hunting,  in  drinking,  in  giving  dooms 
in  council  when  wise  men  make  national  laws,  in  hawking, 
i'l  j'»k'k'linK'-  It  is  probabh^  there  was  a  heatlien  or  semi- 
Ijeathen  poem  on  the  gilts  <»f  www  which  both  Cynewtilf  '\w  tho 
Christ  and  tin*  writer  of  this  poem  had  before  thein,  and  tlu'it 
this  writer  mingled  it  up  with  a  free  ailaptation  of  (ireg»)ry'8 
homily,  of  the  xii.  of  1  ( lorinl  hians,  and  perhaps  of  souio 
l-.ifin  liymn  <>ii  tlie  same  matter.    'Hu  n-  is       in  i  ti.-  or  lit<T- 
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ary  quality  in  this  catalogue  of  gifts,  or  in  the  reflections  on 
them. 

A  different  air  breathes  through  the  poem  on  the  Weirds  of 
Men.  It  has  some  form  ;  the  introduction  of  the  poem  is  brief 
and  excellent ;  the  different  fates  of  men  are  touched  with  a 
poet's  hand.  It  is  a  strange  criticism  which  imagines  that  he 
who  composed  this  could  have  composed  the  Gifts  of  Men.  It 
belongs  to  the  good  time,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
were  written  within  the  first  three  decades  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  perhaps  by  Cynewulf  in  his  semi-heathen,  semi- 
Christian  time.  There  is  a  manner  of  painting  human  life 
in  it  which  recalls  some  of  the  Riddles.  But  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  a  child,  its  growth,  its 
education  by  its  parents.  "God  only  knows,"  it  says,  "what 
the  winters  will  bring  to  the  grown-up  man," — and  then  it 
enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  miserable  deaths  which  may 
befall  him — death  by  the  wolf,  "the  gray  ganger  of  the 
heath,"  death  by  hunger,  from  blindness,  in  war,  by  lameness, 
by  falling  from  a  tree,  by  the  gallows,  by  fire,  by  quarrel  at 
the  feast;  misery  through  exile  and  loss  of  friends,  and 
poverty.  But  others,  by  the  might  of  God,  will  win  through 
all  misfortune  to  a  hoar  old  age,  happy  and  prosj^erous,  and 
with  troops  of  friends,  —  so  manifold  are  the  dooms  God  gives 
to  men.  Then  he  seems  to  slip  into  a  telling  of  the  gifts 
rather  than  of  the  fates  of  men  —  and  we  have  done  over  again, 
only  done  by  a  poet,  all  that  we  have  read  of  in  the  previous 
poem, — the  gifts  of  the  warrior,  the  learned  man,  the  boon- 
companion,  the  harper,  the  falcon-trainer,  and  the  goldsmith 
who  adorns  with  his  art  the  man  of  the  Britons'  king  (bryten- 
cyninges  beorn)  a  phrase  which  may  help  us  to  approach  the 
date  of  the  poem. 

As  I  have  already  used  the  most  vigorous  of  the  pictures  of 
English  life  contained  in  these  poems  in  the  chapters  on  the 
Settlement  and  War  in  Poetry,  I  may,  with  this  short  sketch, 
leave  the  poem  behind  me,^  and  with  it  all  the  poetry  which 
preceded  Alfred,  except  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  Other 
verses,  it  is  true,  on  various  subjects,  lie  scattered  through  the 
Exeter  Book,  and  through  the  manuscripts  in  various  libraries. 
But  they  do  not  belong  to  this  time,  or  might  have  been  writ- 

1  There  are  two  other  poems  in  the  Exeter  Book  which  have  been  somewhat 
mixed  up  with  these  —  one  On  the  Spirit  of  Men  ("  Bi  manna  mode  "),  and  the 
other  On  the  Leasing  of  Men  ("  Bi  manna  lease").  They  have  no  literary 
value  whatever.  They  are  nothing  more  than  fragments  of  sermons  in  verse, 
and  may  have  been  written  at  any  time.  The  first  is  on  the  glory  of  humility 
and  the  baseness  of  pride,  and  the  second  is  built  on  Psalm  xxviii. 
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ten  at  any  time,  and  I  may  say  by  any  monk,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  centuries.  Tliey  belong  to  the  next  volume  of 
this  book,  and  we  turn,  to  end  this  long  tale  of  our  earliest 
poetry,  to  the  Dream  of  the  Rood,  the  last,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  important  poems  of  the  eighth  century. 

One  portion  of  tliis  poem  has  been  already  discussed  —  the 
personal  epilogut?  with  which  it  closes.  I  have  taken  it  to  be 
the  last  thing  that  Cynewulf  wrote,  and  that  it  tells  the  tale 
of  his  last  days.  It  speaks  his  farewell  to  life,  and  seems  to 
sing  the  dirge  of  Northumbrian  poetry.  I  place  it  here  as  the 
epilogue  to  this  history  of  Early  English  song.  I  believe  the 
position  I  give  it  to  be  historical,  but  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be 
historical.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  its 
date  falls  witliin  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  of  the  eighth 
century,  or  tliat  it  was  even  written  by  Cynewulf.  A  great 
debate  clashes  round  its  authorship.  A  large  number  of  Ger- 
man and  P^Mglisli  scholars  ass(!rt  tliut  Cynewulf  was  its  writer, 
but  th(;y  have  souK^what  lessened  tlie  weight  of  their  opinion 
by  fastening  also  on  him  many  inferior  poems  which  have 
nothing  of  the  artist  in  tluMu  from  head  to  tail.  Wiilker,  witli 
otliers,  seems  to  tliink  it  most  improbable,  if  not  inii)ossil)le, 
that  Cyn(nvulf  wrote  the  j)oem,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  include 
the  dis(!Ussion  of  it  among  the  poems  he  classifies  under  the 
name  of  ('aedmon.*  Some  have  attributed  it  to  Caedmon  him- 
8(df,  partly  ba(tking  their  opinion  by  the  sujjposed  translation 
of  the  runi(;  title  on  the  Jiuthwell  .(h-oss  —  Caedmon  nic  Jatved 
("Caedmon  made  me"),  and  connecting  this  with  the  lines 
carved  on  the  Cross,  which  are  almost  identical  with  lines  con- 
tained in  this /^m//u  o////«  JiixxL  l>ut  the  lines  may  have  been 
carveil  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  asst'rtion  that  "Caedmon 
made  me"  bo  no  more  than  tlio  carver's  opinion,  or  even  the 
name  of  the  carver.  No  certainty  (!an  be  gained  on  that 
path. 

A  much  stronger  argument  against  ('ynewulf's  autliorsliij) 
arises,  I  think,  from  the  iiietr(U)f  the  poem;  and  tlie  argument 
is  stronger  against  my  own  view  that  it  was  the  last  of  the 
jtoenis  of  Cyn(!wuir,  than  it  would  1m>  against  those  wijo  tliink 
it  to  be  one  of  liis  earliest  poems.  Almost  tlie  whole  of  the 
story  of  the  dream  is  written  in  the  long-4'pie  and  Caedmonian 
line,  and  though  ('vnewnlf  does  use  this  line  now  and  then  in 
his  signed  poems,  he  uses  it  witli  great  rarity,  and  ni'ver  in 
any  continuous  narration.     !!<-  <loes  not  use  It  at  all  in  tlio 

I  \\v  liiiN  i'olli<«'li<<l  ilin  rcaNoiiM  UN  y«t  uiwn  for  or  utfuliiMt  tho  uulliomhlp  of 
Cyiii'wiilf.  ill  IiIn  (intudriMii.  ut  |ij>.  IM'.ui'Mi. 
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Elene  which  is  his  last  signed  poem ;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
much  against  my  opinion  that  the  Elene  preceded  the  Dream 
of  the  Rood  that  Cynewulf,  having  hxed  himself  down  in  the 
Elene  to  the  short-epic  line,  should  break  loose  from  it,  and 
use  in  the  Dream  that  solemn  but  various,  dignified  but  rush- 
ing long-epic  line  which  is  found  in  the  Genesis,  Exodus  and 
Judith,  in  the  earlier  German  poems,  such  as  Muspilli  and  the 
Hildbrand  Lay,  and  in  Icelandic  lays,  such  as  those  of  Atli  and 
Harbard.  I  might  say  that  Cynewulf  was  acquainted  with 
the  line  ;  that  he  uses  it  now  and  then  in  the  Christ  and  in 
Guthlac,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  use  it 
again,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  if  he  liked  it,  and  for  a  special 
purpose,  especially  as  the  use  of  it  continued  after  his  death 
in  England,^  Germany,  and  Iceland,  along  with  that  of  the 
short-epic  line ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  more  I  have  read 
the  Dream  of  the  Rood  the  more  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  feeling  —  arising  from  the  archaic  sentiment  as  well  as 
from  the  long-lined  metre  of  the  dream -part  of  the  poem  — 
that  this  portion  at  least  is  older  than  Cynewulf  and  does 
belong  to  the  Caedmonian  School.  But  I  have  been  equally 
impressed  with  the  extreme  unlikeness  of  the  closing  part  of 
the  poem  to  the  dream-part,  and  its  extreme  likeness  to  the 
work  of  Cynewulf  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  thought  and 
felt.  The  introduction  also  is  in  Cynewulf's  veritable  manner, 
and  both  the  introduction  and  the  close  are  written  in  the 
short-epic  line.  The  narration  of  the  dream  itself  is  with  one 
exception  in  the  long  line,  and  stands  between  the  short-lined 
beginning  and  end  like  the  ancient  centre  and  keep  of  a  mediae- 
val castle,  now  turned  into  a  country  house  and  flanked  by  two 
wings  built  in  the  Tudor  period.  The  conjecture  then  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  an  older  poem  describing  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  which  may  possibly  have  been  written  by 
Caedmon  or  one  of  his  school,  and  which  Cynewulf  took  up 
and  worked  at  in  his  own  fashion,  adding  to  it  where  and  how 
he  pleased,  and  changing  its  mode  of  presentation  —  making 
it,  for  instance,  into  a  dream,  and  adding  the  personification  of 
the  Tree.  Not  only  are  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion 
in  his  own  metre,  but  also  the  description  which  the  Tree  gives 
of  itself  as  living  once  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  before  its 
enemies  cut  it  down.  The  conjecture  may  be  thought  too  bold, 
but  it  accounts  for  the  double  metre  of  the  poem ;  it  does  away 
with  the  strongest  argument  against  Cynewulf's  authorship ; 

1  In  England,  if  Genesis  B  was  written,  as  they  say,  in  or  about  iElfred's 
time. 
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it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  unity  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  dream  and  the  rest  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  both  being  hy  the  same  writer;  and  it  leaves  to  Cyne- 
wulf  a  number  of  passages  which  are  steeped  in  his  peculiar 
personality,  and  which  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  allot 
to  any  one  else  but  himself.^  It  is  true  he  has  not  signed  the 
poem,  and  it  is  said  that,  as  he  had  imitators,  he  would  have 
signed  it  if  he  had  written  it,  and  that  he  has  signed  four 
poems.  But  a  man  is  not  bound  always  to  sign  his  poems, 
even  though  it  be  his  custom.  We  do  not  know  that  he  signed 
the  Guthlac,  but  we  believe  he  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the 
quasi-signature  of  the  Riddles  in  the  supposed  charade  of 
Kiddle  I.  is  still  douljtful,  but  we  allot  to  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  Riddles.  The  Phcenix  which  every  one  gives  to  him  is 
not  signed;  and  if  tliis  Dream  was  written,  as  1  think,  quite  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  saw  no  need 
to  sign  it,  or  never  thought  of  signing  it.  1  cannot  see  that 
his  not  signing  it  is  any  convincing  evidt^nce  that  it  is  not  his, 
if  the  probabilities  of  his  authorsliip  are  great. 

And  they  are  great.  The  introduction  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines  whicli  I  refer  to  tlie  ohh'r  poem,  entirely  in  liis 
manner.  The  })ersonal  cry,  "  I,  stained  with  sins,  wounded 
with  my  guilt,"  is  almost  a  quotation  from  his  phrases  in  tho 
Elene  and  Juliana.  Then  the  impersonation  of  the  Tree,  the 
a('(!()unt  of  its  life  in  the  wood,  is  exceedingly  like  the  begin- 
ning and  th(^  manner  of  some  of  the  Jiid(lh\s;  and  the  vivid 
fashion  in  whi(?h  it  is  conceived  Jis  sorrowing  and  trembling, 
as  full  of  hat(;  and  love,  as  wounded  like  a  warrior  with  shafts, 
recalls  tin*  work  and  belongs  to  the  imagination  of  him  who 
(!onceived  the  personality  of  the  Sword  and  the  l?ow  and  the 
Loom.  Moreover,  the  personal,  subjective  elenu-nt  which  is 
found  in  his  signed  jtoems  and  which  no  other  Anglo-Saxon 
|)oet  jK)Ssesses,  is  greater  in  the  latter  part  of  this  i»oem  than 
it  is  in  any  of  his  signed  works.  It  is  also  of  the  same  kind 
as  it  is  in  the  (Jhrist.  Ww  Julintia,  and  the  Eh'ue,  and  sounds  a 
similar  note.  There  are  also  similarities  of  expression,  but 
these  hav(i  not  much  value,  for  there  are  also  tlilTerences  of 
expression.    Lastly,  tho  worship  paid  in  tlu'  poem  to  tlie  Cross 

I  A  rt'-iiiukiiiK  of  this  kiiiil  Ih  (|uiti<  in  it  inliincc,  I  t  liiiik ,  u  it li  Aiiirliv-Siixoii 

rHHt(nii.  Tho  Atnriiin  in  tin'  Kxrli-r  Hook  is  iiii  inHtuncr.  I  hrlicvc.  of  lli«<  hixuxo 
tiling.  It  In  n  port  ion  of  tlic  Ituniil  tukm  out,  iind  workril  u|»  uflorwiiniH  by 
unotlii<r  port.  Nor  <liil  I  III' (Mistoni  ilif.  Clninrrr  iin<l  Sliukspcri'  pnii'tiN«><|  It. 
It  iH  in  fiK't  coniinon  to  nil  u^dn  of  pocirv,  I'xrrpt  |M<rliup>4  to  i\  iini«>  lik«>  our 
(»wii.  whfii  tlii>  piiiuiiirisni-lnintcrH  hiiv«<  Mpoilnl  tliiN  Inlrri'Ht iny  iind  pli«»wuil 
print  iro. 
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and  the  glorification  of  it  is  a  constant  element  in  two  of  his 
genuine  poems.  He  speaks  in  the  Christ  of  the  Rood  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  he  does  here.  He  speaks  in  the  Elene  of 
the  "  Tree  of  glory  which  he  had  always  in  mind "  before  he 
wrote  of  its  discovery  by  Helena.  We  understand  from  the 
•  Elene  that  his  change  from  remorse  to  spiritual  happiness  was 
bound  up  with  the  light-bringing  of&ce  or  appearance  of  the 
Cross.^  All  these  things  are  explained  if  we  see  in  the  Dream 
a  personal  statement  of  Cynewulf  in  which  he  deliberately 
refers  to  having  seen  long  ago  a  Vision  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
story  of  which  he  now  tells  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  It  is 
said  that  he  would  not  have  repeated  in  his  last  days  so  much  of 
what  he  said  in  the  Elene.  Why  should  he  not  repeat  himself 
in  another  form  ?  It  is  a  common  habit  of  the  poets ;  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  old  age ;  and  recapitulation  is,  moreover,  a 
mark  of  Cynewulf 's  work.  To  say  that  it  is  not  natural  or 
probable  that  an  old  man,  as  he  waits  for  death,  would  tell 
(  over  again  the  story  of  what  happened  long  ago  when  first  he 
knew  his  Saviour,  is  not  true.  It  is  both  probable  and  natural 
that  he  would  enshrine  at  the  last,  by  means  of  his  special  art, 
the  most  important  moment  of  his  life,  and  leave  it  as  a  legacy 
to  his  few  friends  of  whom  he  speaks  so  tenderly.  These  are 
the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the  poem  is  by  Cynewulf,  and 
his  last  work. 

Lo,"  it  begins  — 

Listen  —  of  all  dreams      I'll  the  dearest  tell, 
That  at  mid  of  night      met  me  (while  I  slept), 
When  word-speaking  folk      wonned  in  their  rest. 
I  methought  I  saw      led  into  the  lift, 

1  Too  much  must  not,  however,  be  made  of  this,  for  the  English  Christians 
of  this  time  seem  to  have  worshipped  the  Cross  as  much  as  the  Spaniards ;  and 
I  daresay  the  common  worship  was  increased,  as  I  think  the  Constantine  and 
Helena  story  became  a  favourite,  by  the  remembrance  of  Oswald's  planting  of 
the  Cross  in  the  sight  of  his  warriors  before  the  battle  of  Heavenfield.  Lingard 
quotes  the  words  which  Alcuin  puts  into  Oswald's  mouth  — 

Prosternite  vestros 
Vultus  ante  crucem,  quam  vertice  montis  in  isto 
Erexi,  rutilat  Christi  quae  clara  trophaeo, 
Quae  quoque  nunc  nobis  praestabit  ab  hoste  triumphum. 

Alcuin,  De  Pont.  Ehor. 

Ceolf rid,  leaving  Wearmouth,  "adorat  crucem."  "  Tuam  crucem  adora- 
mus,"  prays  .Alcuin.  Ealdhelm  and  others  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves 
"  crucicolae."  The  Cross  stood  in  their  minds  for  Him  who  died  thereon. 
Cynewulf 's  special  worship  for  the  Cross  is  not  then  remarkable  —  yet  it  is. 
We  do  not  find  the  same  special  direction  of  poetry  anywhere  else  among  the 
verse  of  the  earlier  English. 
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All  enwreathed  with  light,       wonderful,  a  Tree, 
Brightest  it  of  trees  !       All  that  beacon  was 
Over-gushed  with  gold  ;       jewels  were  in  it ; 
At  its  foot  were  four,i       five  were  also  there 

High  upon  the  axle-span,       and  beheld  it  there,  all  the  angels  of  the 

Lord^ 

Winsome  for  the  world  to  come  !       Surely  that  was  not,  of  a  wicked 

man  the  gallows. 
But  the  spirits  of  the  saints       saw  it  (shining)  there, 
And  the  men  who  walk  the  mould       and  this  mighty  Universe. 
Strange  that  stem  of  Victory  was !       Then  I,  spotted  o'er  with  sins, 
Wounded  with  my  woeful  guilts,       saw  the  Wood  of  glory 
All  witli  joys  a-shining,       all  adorned  with  weeds, 
CJyred  with  gold  around.       Gems  had  worthily 
Wandered  in  a  wreath       round  this  woodland  Tree. 

Nathless  could  I  through  the  gold       come  to  understand 
How  the  sufferers  strove  of  old** —       since  it  now  began 
Blood  to  sweat  on  its  right  side.       I  was  all  with  sorrows  vexed 
Fearful  then  I  was,  'fore  that  vision  fair,       for  I  saw  that  fleet  fire- 

boa(X)n 

rhang(!  In  clothing  an<l  in  colour  !       Now  it  was  with  wet  beclouded. 
Now  with  running  blood  was  red,       then  again  enriched  with  gems. 
Long  the  time  I  lay,       lying  where  1  was,* 
Looking,  heavy-hearted,       on  the  Healer's  Tree  — 
Till  at  hist  I  heard       how  it  loudly  cried. 
Th<'S(^  the  words  the  best  of  woods       now  began  to  speak  — 
"  Long  ago  it  was,       yet  I  ever  think  of  it. 
How  that  I  wfus  hew5d  down       where  the  liolt  had  end  ! 
From  my  stock  I  w;ts  diss<'vered  ;       strong  the  foes  that  seized  mo 

there  ; 

Made  of  mo  a  mockiiig-stagc,       bade  me  lift  tln  ir  men  outlawed.^ 
So  the  ujen  on  shoulders  moved  me       till  upon  ;i  mount  they  svl  me  ; 
Many  were  the  foomen  wlio  did  tlx  lui;  there  — 

'I'hfn  1  saw  tlie  Lord,  Lord  of  Folk-kin  Ho, 
HaHtoning  march  witli  micklc  power      sinct-  He  wouM  upinount  on  me." 

"Rut.  r  —  T  dared  not,,  aijaiiist  my  Lord's  word,  bow  mysolf 
or  l)tirst  asunder,  tlioii^li  I  saw  all  regions  of  uarth  trembling; 
I  niij^lit  have  fVlied  his  foes,  but  I  stood  fast." 

'  "  Four  Ji-wi'Ih  wrrt'  iit  the  <<(l>;»'.s  <if  tlir  ciirlh." 
ThiH  biK' iiml  till-  fnlh.w  iiii;     in  ih»  loiin  iiH'tro  —  boImiKi  I  think,  to  the 
original  poem  whirh  I  foiijccl iin>  CyiifWiilf  wan  workinn  cm. 

"  "  Tini  iiiii>;-pa.st  Italllf  nf  thf  HiilTiTurH,"  i.i  .  of  the  '!>(•»>  uiul  of  Him  it 
boro. 

*  Hore  Cynowulf,  oh  I  think,  hiivlinj  nsfd  with  piTsoniil  intxlitlcatioiifi  tho 
loiiK  linns  of  llio  uncii'iit  |iiirni,  lakcN  np  iiis  own  work  fur  ii  lini«*. 

'»  Wm/rr-Hi/nr  ii  Mcrne,  a  Hpi-cl uclr,  ii  llii'iitriv  Tlii-  ('roHN  Im  ii.h  it  wrrt'  A 
Htau)*  on  whirl)  Iho  ituniNliiui-nt  anil  ^nilt  of  tlx' criminal  is  tlisplayol.  (irrin 
traiiHlatrH,  "  IiuiIk  t in  ir  Hla\ (<s  lift  mh'  np.  "  hnl  I  tlitnk  tliitl  the  trunNliilion  in 
till'  ti'xt  Im  thf>  nnist  natnral.  It  niaki'H  WikmI  Ntiilo  Nlinply,  iiiiti  nt  llmt,  tho 
Nhunioful  UHUN  to  whirl)  it  w.ih  p)it. 
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Then  the  Hero  young,  armed  Himself  for  war      and  Almighty  God 

He  was ; 

Strong  and  staid  of  mood      stepped  He  on  the  gallows  high, 
Brave  of  soul  in  sight  of  many,       for  He  would  set  free  mankind. 
Then  I  shivered  there  —  when  the  Champion  clipped  me  round  ; 

But  I  dared  not  then,  cringe  me  to  the  earth,  i  1.  39. 


"A  Rood  was  I  upreared,  rich  the  King  I  lifted  up,  Lord 
of  all  the  heavens,  yet  I  dared  not  fall.  With  dark  nails  they 
pierced  me  through,  on  me  the  dagger  strokes  are  seen ; 
wounds  they  were  of  wickedness.  Yet  I  dared  not  do  them 
scathe ;  they  reviled  us  both  together.  From  head  to  foot 
was  I  drenched  with  blood,  poured  from  this  hero's  side,  when 
he  had  sent  forth  His  Spirit.  A  host  of  wrathful  weirds  I 
bore  upon  that  mount.  I  saw  the  Lord  of  peoples  serve  a 
cruel  service :  thick  darkness  had  enwreathed  with  clouds  the 
corse  of  the  King.  Shadow,  wan  under  the  welkin,  pressed 
down  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun.  All  creation  wept,  mourned 
the  fall  of  its  King ;  Christ  was  on  the  Rood.  I  beheld  it  all ; 
I  was  crushed  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  Then  they  took  Almighty 
God ;  from  that  heavy  pain  they  lifted  him  ;  but  the  warriors 
left  me  there  to  stand  streaming  with  blood.  I  was  all 
wounded  with  shafts."  Then  he  tells  of  the  deposition,  and 
how  he  watched  it  — 


So  they  laid  him  down,  limb-wearie 

Then  they  looked  upon  him,  him 

the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
Sorely  weary  he,  when  the  mickle 

strife  was  done  ! 
Did  the  men  begin,  here  to  make 

a  grave  for  him. 
Laid  him  low  in  it,  him  the  Lord 

of  Victory  ! 
On  that  eventide. 


stood  beside  the  head  of  his 
lifeless  corse, 
and  he  rested  there  for  a  little 
time 

Then  before  his  Banes,  in  the 

sight  of  them, 
And  they  carved  it  there,  of  a 

glittering  stone, 
Over  him  poor  folk  sang  a  lay 

of  sorrow 

1.  63. 


There  he  rested  with  a  little  company.  But  we  stood  on 
the  hill  for  a  while,  dropping  blood,  till  men  buried  us  deep, 
and  that  was  a  dreadful  Weird.  And  now  far  and  wide,  when 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  discovered  me,  men  honour  me.  Now 
I  bid  thee,  Man  beloved  of  me,  tell  this  dream  to  men. 


1  This  line  is  not  longer  than  the  original,  and  the  pauses  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  Short  lines  follow  it,  and  then  the  long  line  is  taken  up  again.  I 
allot,  as  before,  the  long  lines  to  the  original  poem  on  which  Cynewulf  worked, 
and  the  short  lines  to  his  own  hand. 
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The  Rood  then  speaks  of  judgment  to  come,  and  that  whoso 
beareth  this  best  of  signs  in  his  heart  will  have  no  fear  on  that 
day.  It  ceases  speech ;  and  that  personal  part  of  the  poem 
follows  on  which  I  have  already  written. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  important  poems  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  is  good,  but  not  very  good.  The  older  part,  if  my 
conjecture  be  right,^  is  the  best,  and  its  reworking  by  C3'ne- 
wulf  has  so  broken  it  up  that  its  dignity  is  much  damaged. 
The  shaping  is  rude,  but  the  imagination  has  indeed  shaped  it. 
The  image  of  the  towering  Tree,  now  shining  through  a  golden 
light  and  overwrought  like  a  Rood  at  Kipon  or  Hexham  with 
jewelled  lines  of  ornament,  now  veiled  in  a  crimson  mist  and 
streaming  with  blood,  is  conceived  with  power,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  image  of  the  mighty  Rood  in  the  Chnst 
which  illuminates  with  ruddy  light  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  all  the  hosts  of  angels  and  of  men  summoned  from  their 
graves  to  judgment.  The  invention  of  the  Tree,  bringing  its 
soul  from  the  far-off  wood,  alive  and  suffering  with  every  i)ang 
of  the  great  Sufferer,  shivering  through  every  vein  of  it  when 
Christ,  the  young  Hero,  clasped  it  round,  and  mourning  when 
h(^  lay  beneath,  and  longing  to  fall  on  and  slay  his  foes,  and 
conscious  that  on  it,  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  Death  and  Hell 
were  con<juered,  is  also  well  worth  praise,  but  the  praise  must 
not  be  carried  too  far.  Tlie  workmanship  is  not  the  workman- 
ship of  a  fine  artist.  We  cannot  expect  it,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  at  tliis  time  it  was  so  good. 

1  I  liav(!  calU'd  it  7111/  coiijcct  iirc,  but  I  liave  since  fouiid  tliat  tln'  writ«'rs  of 
tlif^  ('iiri)iiH  I'lirticiiin  Itortdlf,  in  their  Kroirsiis  nii  Mt  tna  have  liad  a  soiiie- 
wliat  similar  opinion.  They  say  "  In  the  l^'iy  of  the  lw4>o<|.  nttrihuted  to  Caed- 
nion,  as  it  seems,  on  tlie  Hut ii well  (!ross,  we  have  the  purest  piece  of  poetry  in 
this  metre.  In  tim  Vercelli  liook  in  which  it  is  preservj-ij,  there  is  tacked  on  to 
it  another  poem  on  a  somewhat  similar  suliject,  hut  wholly  different  in  style 
and  metre,  which  may  very  possibly  be  tlynewulf'b."  1  think  the  whole  was 
reworked  l)y  (lynuwulf. 
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While  Cynewulf  and  his  imitators  were  making  the  poems 
about  which  we  have  now  written,  the  Collegiate  School  at 
York,  founded  on  a  secure  basis  by  Ecgberht  while  Baeda  was 
still  alive,  was  steadily  flourishing.  Under  its  auspices  not 
only  Latin  but  English  literature  was  cared  for,  if  I  am  right 
in  my  guess  that  it  was  at  York  that  those  collections  of  Eng- 
lish verse  were  made,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Wes- 
sex  in  the  days  of  -Alfred.  That  school  began  no  doubt  with 
Wilfrid,  but  it  did  not  become  the  notable  school  of  England 
till  the  days  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht,  and  it  ran  a  noble  and 
vigorous  career  of  fifty  years.  After  782  it  began  to  decay, 
but  with  a  certain  stately  slowness.  When  it  was  dead,  —  and 
it  finally  died  of  the  Danes,  —  its  learning  and  its  spirit, 
having  emigrated  with  Alcuin,  went  forth  to  animate  the  wide 
empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  It  is  the  history  of  this  school, 
the  last  home  of  literature  in  the  England  of  the  eighth  century, 
which  we  have  now  to  write,  and  the  tale  of  it  will  conclude 
this  book. 

After  the  death  of  Baeda  in  735,  the  seat  of  letters  was 
transferred  from  Jarrow  to  York.  Learning  passed  from  a 
provincial  monastery  to  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Northumbria. 
It  passed  from  the  guardianship  of  one  man  to  the  watchful 
care  of  a  number  of  trained  scholars,  acting  together,  and 
teaching,  like  professors,  their  own  special  subjects,  under  the 
rule  of  one  Head.  We  may,  with  some  justice,  call  the  School 
of  York  the  first  English  University.  Canterbury,  under 
Theodore,  was  not  more  than  a  brilliant  monastic  school,  and 
at  Theodore's  death  its  literary  influence  died.  But  the  Heads 
of  York  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  school,  and  for  an 
organisation  of  it  which  we  might  call  corporate.  The  system 
of  teaching  seems  to  have  been  subdivided,  specialised,  and 
handed  down  intact  for  at  least  two  generations.  York  became 
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the  storehouse  and  distributor  of  learning  for  civilised  Europe. 
Scholars  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Ireland.  The  new  European  schools,  desiring  a  teacher, 
either  sent  one  of  their  own  men  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  degree 
at  York,  or  fetched  to  rule  over  them  an  Englishman  who  had 
the  York  certificate.  If  we  add  to  these  things  the  Cathedral, 
the  great  library,  the  collegiate  buildings  where  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  lived  together,  something  of  the  image  of  a 
University  is  presented  to  our  eyes. 

The  town  itself  was  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  it  attained 
in  learning.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  Koman  Britain,  and 
Britain  lay  so  outside  of  the  Emi)ire  that  York  was  called 
altera  Roma.  It  might  have  even  been  called  an  imperial 
city.  Constantius  dwelt  in  it.  Wlien  Baeda  takes  tr()ul)le  to 
record  that  Severus  died  and  that  Constantine  was  made 
Emperor  within  its  walls,  we  feel  that  the  historic  imagina- 
tion of  the  learned  English  had  cast  around  it,  like  a  toga, 
the  dignity  of  Rome.  Long  before  Baeda,  the  Northumbrians 
made  it  their  chi(^f  city.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  sujjremacy 
of  Eadwine,  and  it  finally  became  the  royal  seat  of  the  Nor- 
tliumbrian  kings.  It  saw  the  fii'st  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
bria  baptized,  and  he  and  I'aullinus  set  up  the  litth'  chaprl  of 
wood  wliich  grew  into  the  Minster.  Its  s])i ritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  ecpialled  in  interest  its  political  liistory,  and 
now  at  the  time  of  wliich  we  write,  it  Ix'came  again  tln^  scat 
of  an  archbishopric.  No  doubt,  this  addition  to  its  ecclesias- 
tical position  gave  its  school  a  greater  vogue  in  England  and 
in  Europe. 

Nor  was  its  people  or  its  situation  unworthy  of  its  memories. 
It  was  thi(!kly  poj)ulated  by  a  thriving,  brave,  and  eomtortable 
folk.  To  tlie  crowd  of  its  own  citizens  were  a<lded  a  numl)er  <»f 
foreigners  who  came  to  dwell  in  it  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  edu- 
cation. Th«'  landscape  that  surrounded  it  was  lovely  ;  its  air 
Ijealtliy  ;  the  Ouse  flowed  full  l)esidt^  its  walls  and  was  jt>ined 
by  the  Fosh,  tlien  a  broad,  deep  and  sluggish  stream.  In  tho 
triangle  tin?  streams  iiiade  lay  tlie  town,  but  it  liad  extendrd 
far  beyond  its  walls,  and  the  wcll-watt-red  plains  were  covered 
with  houHCH.  The  tlowery  nieadows  wl>icli  bonlered  tlio  river, 
tlie  wooded  hills  beyond,  earned  tlie  ])raiHe  of  Alcuin  wlio  loved 
liis  Alma  Mater  well.  Learning  liad  liere  a  sidtiT  clime  and 
dwelling-place  than  had  noiirished  its  hanly  youtli  among  tho 
rocky  fields,  and  ni  ar  the  stormy  tides  of  .larrow.* 

1  Ilimr  plwoHii  niiIh  uikIIn  Iiit«>rt1uit  lUu, 
KInrl^rroM  rl|ilH  pruutviiilrUH  uiull<|U(<  oan)|Mi«; 
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This  was  the  city  which,  as  the  home  of  Letters,  rose  into 
fame  with  Ecgberht  who,  at  the  date  of  Baeda's  death,  became 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  had  succeeded  Wilfrid  II.  as  Bishop 
in  732.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  and  perhaps  at  Ecgberht's 
own  urging,^  Baeda  had  sent  to  York  his  Epistola  ad  Egbertum, 
of  the  form  and  style  of  which  I  have  already  written.  A  brief 
abstract  of  its  contents  will  now  show  us  the  state  of  Northum- 
bria  and  the  work  which  lay  before  Ecgberht.  Be  good,"  it 
said,  "  let  your  language  and  life  be  decent  and  your  doctrine 
sound.  Study  the  Scriptures,  ordain  more  priests,  translate  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  into  English,  look  after  your  dio- 
cese, there  are  hamlets  in  the  mountains  which  have  never  seen 
a  bishop.  The  greed  of  bishops  has  prevented  the  subdivision 
of  dioceses.  Let  there  be  twelve  bishoprics  in  Northumbria, 
and  do  you  get  the  pallium.  As  to  the  monasteries,  they  are 
in  an  evil  way.  There  is  no  proper  discipline,  and  a  host  of 
abuses.  Lay  folk,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  purchased  lands 
for  monasteries  which,  freed  from  secular  jurisdiction,  have 
become  their  own  property.  Almost  every  praefectus  has  done 
this ;  the  officers  of  the  King  have  followed  their  example ; 
their  wives  are  lodged  in  their  houses ;  and  all  of  them  do 
what  they  like.  Hence  the  whole  diocese  is  filled  with  luxury, 
corruption,  and  disorder.  Reform,  reform."  This  was  the 
ecclesiastical  condition,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  monasteries  of 
this  type,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  abuses,  learning  was  not 
likely  to  continue  to  flourish.  Ecgberht  took  them  in  hand 
and  did  all  he  could,  not  all  he  wished.  At  least,  if  they  could 
not  be  bettered,  he  bettered  his  own  house.  The  community 
at  York  was  lifted  into  an  example  for  the  whole  diocese. 

The  political  condition,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  had 
some  influence  on  the  literary  history  of  the  school  of  York, 
and  at  two  points.  First,  a  certain  renewed  glory  and  peace 
in  Northumbria  now  accompanied  for  too  brief  a  period  the 
effort  Ecgberht  was  making  at  York,  and  enabled  his  school  to 
develop  itself  in  a  quiet  safety.   King  Eadberht,  who  succeeded 

Collibus  et  silvis  tellus  hinc  inde  decora 
Nobilibusque  locis  habitatio  pulchra,  salubris, 
Fertilitate  sui  multos  habitura  colonos, 
Quo  variis  populis  et  reguis  undique  lecti 
Spe  lucri  veniunt,  quaerentes  divite  terra 
Divitias,  sedem  sibimet,  lucrumque  laremque. 

Alcuin,  De  Pont.  Ehor.  30. 

1 1  believe  chat  Ecgberht  and  Baeda  concocted  this  letter  together.  The 
-warnings  given  to  Ecgberht  about  decent  language  and  other  matters  in  which 
Baeda  knew  Ecgberht  did  not  sin,  appear  to  be  directed  to  others  through 
Ecgberht,  and  this  seems  a  pious  and  courteous  way  of  blame. 
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Baeda's  friend  Ceohvulf  in  737  or  738,  brought  Northumbria 
into  better  order  and  recovered  some  of  the  dominion  it  had 
lost.  This  peace  with  honour  would  help  the  work  at  York. 
It  only  lasted  till  756,  when  a  dreadful  disaster  at  Xiwanbyrig 
was  the  cause  that  two  years  afterwards  Eadberht  abdicated  and 
settled  at  York  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Secondly,  we  must 
remember  that  Eadberlit  was  brother  of  Ecgberht,  and  that 
from  737  to  758  the  King  gave  his  brother  full  royal  patronage. 
It  is  plain  they  were  on  good  terms,  for  when  the  King  ab- 
dicated he  went  at  once  to  live  with  the  Archbisliop.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  his  presence,  even  as  a  retired  monarch, 
gave  support  and  prestige  to  the  school.  He  died  in  the  year 
708,  two  years  after  Ecgberht.  Between  them,  I  imagine, 
they  practically  ruled  the  city. 

Ecgberht  then  had  external  support,  and  he  was  worthy  of 
it,  both  as  prince  and  scholar.  He  was  a  splendid  and  gen- 
erous man,  with  fine  tastes.  Kichly  carved  vessels,  richly 
figured  silks,  ehiborate  music  were  used  and  cherished  in  the 
Minster.*  Round  about  the  Cathedral  and  in  connection  witli 
it  rose  the  schools,  iiUed,  as  I  have  said,  witli  students  from 
England,  Ireland,  Gaul,  (icnuany,  and  Italy.  Ecgberht  as  the 
H(!ad,  undertook  the  hnishing  course  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical instruction.  The  other  branches  of  learning  were  put 
into  the  liands  of  his  assistants.  Tlie  education  began  with 
grammar  and  cr)ntinued  through  literature  and  ])liil{)so]»hy  and 
8U(th  other  subjects  as  Tlieodon?  and  Hadrian  had  taught  at 
Canterbury.  The  pupils  gained  a  fair  ae([uaintance  with  the 
Latin  ])oets,  some  knoNvledg(^  of  the  (ireek  fathers,  and  as 
miKth  natural  philosophy  as  (;ould  In?  learned  from  riiny.  Tlie 
stu<ly  of  the  Scriptures  was  carrit^l  on  during  the  wliole  course. 
E(tgberht  finished  the  education  of  the  students,  but  he  kept 
always  in  touch  with  theuj.  We  are  told  that  lie  sjtent  the 
morning  with  the  young  clerks,  sitting  on  his  couch,  teaching 
and  lecrturing.  At  noon  he  celebrated  mass  in  Ins  private 
chapel ;  liis  dinner  was  meagre.  During  the  nu'al  and  after- 
wards he  discusseii  literary  (piestions  with  the  students.  .\t 

*  Tho  ftrtH  <»f  Piiiliroidcry  iind  illumiii:il inn,  of  workiiii;  in  >;<>lil.  Nilvor,  nml 
ItrrclouH  stoiifH  liiul  Ntc'KlHy  ^t'MWii  in  .NOrt liiiiiiiiria.  .MoiikN.  f\ ni  tlit>  uiu'lio- 
r\Ui  in  liiM  (•••ii,  wroiij^lii  iii  vr.sMfIs  iiml  lilMiliii;^s  fur  llu<  Hinn-d  (itlicrs.  Tlio 
Ix'Ht  instmii-i' out  of  many  is  tlu«  fanioiiH  "  anui'Iiariuni."  <<aili*<t  iiino  tln»  Ihir- 
ham  ItiKik ,  or  tln'  Liniiis/nrni-  (iint/it  In,  wliirli,  after  a  ionj;  niui  «MirionH  liistory. 
now  ri  sts  in  the  ItritlMli  .Sluscnin.  Kitilfritli,  itishopof  i .in<liNfurn<',  had  writtt'u 
uiiil  illiirninat)>il  it.    It  whh  iH'u'nn  durini;  <  nlliliort 'm  lifi>.    .Kthi'lwnlil,  win* 

i»n«'«  I«'<|  Kaiifritli,  ami  \vl  ans«<<|  to  he  nia(ti<  "a  loM-Iy  cros.n  "  of  wrought 

Hlonf  UH  a  nii'iMorial  of  CutliliiTl,  (;iiv«<  nUo  a  rovrr  to  \\w  Mannnt'ript  w  lilcU 
Bllfrld,  uu  uuchurit<<  and  K'oldHniitli,  dt'coratod  with  Mllvor,  ^old,  und  ki'Ii»>> 
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evening,  after  the  service,  lie  dismissed  them,  as  they  knelt 
one  by  one  before  him,  with  his  blessing.  No  life  could  be 
more  gentle  and  simple.  Splendid  in  public,  he  was  sparing 
in  private  affairs.  His  chief  work  was,  therefore,  educational, 
but  he  wrote  a  few  books  —  a  volume  of  Episcopal  Offices, 
Extracts  on  Church  Discipline,  a  Penitentiale  and  Confession- 
ale,  standard  authorities  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  It  is 
probable  that  these  were  written  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
and,  if  this  be  true,  we  may  class  him  among  English  writers.^ 
When  he  died,  in  766,  he  was  succeeded  by  ^thelberht  or 
^^^Iberht,  his  friend,  his  chief  assistant  in  the  school,  and  a  better 
scholar  than  himself.  It  was  ^thelberht  Avho  taught,  under 
Ecgberht,  grammar,  law,  poetry,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  all  the  matters  Alcuin  collects  under  Physica, 
Logica,  and  Ethica.  We  may  well  call  him,  not  only  a  great 
ecclesiastic,  but  a  great  Public  Schoolmaster,  ^thelberht  was 
the  chief  collector  and  administrator  of  the  famous  library. 
Alcuin,  his  fellow-scholar,  who  assisted  him  in  the  teaching  of 
the  schools,  travelled  also  with  him,  seeking  for  books  and 
manuscripts  in  Gaul  and  Rome,  and  in  770  no  library  outside  of 
Pome  was  to  be  compared  with  that  at  York.^  Under  his  rule, 
and  he  was  equally  remarkable,  Alcuin  says,  for  activity  of 
mind,  tact  in  administration,  and  lovingness  of  heart,  learn- 
ing radiated  from  York  even  more  lucidly  than  under  Ecgberht ; 
a  greater  number  of  students  poured  into  the  city,  and  mission- 
ary enterprise  was  not  forgotten.  The  Church  in  Germany  was 
deeply  indebted  to  him.  Nor  in  other  matters  were  his  interests 
only  English.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Pome  and 
the  great  monastic  centres.   York  knew  all  that  was  doing  and 

1  Wright,  Biog.  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

2  Here  is  Alcuin's  description  of  the  studies  ^thelberht  directed  at  York  — 

Indolis  egregiae  juvenes  quoscunque  videbat, 

Hos  sibi  conjunxit,  docuit,  nutrivit,  amavit; 

His  dans  grammaticae  ratiouis  gnaviter  artes, 

nils  rhetoricae  infundens  refluamina  linguae ; 

Illos  juridica  curavit  cote  polire ; 

Illos  Aonio  docuit  concinnere  cantu, 

Et  juga  Parnassi  lyricis  percurrere  plantis. 

Ast  alios  fecit  praefatus  nosse  magister 

Harmoniam  coeli,  solis  lunaeque  labores, 

Quinque  poli  zonas,  errantia  sydera  septem, 

Astrorum  leges,  ortus  simul  atque  recessus, 

Aerios  motus  pelagi,  terraeque  tremorem, 

Naturas  hominum,  pecuduin,  volucrumque  ferarum,  . 

Diversas  numeri  species  variasque  figuras. 

Paschalique  dedit  solemnia  certa  recursu, 

Maxime  Scripturae  pandens  mysteria  sacrae. 

De  Pont.  Ebor. 
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was  an  impulse  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Art  also  was 
not  neglected.  In  741  the  Minster  at  York  was  burnt.  -^Ethel- 
berht  remade  it ;  he  preserved  and  embellished  the  little  ora- 
tory in  which  Eadwine  was  baptized  in  627,  and  set  up  in  it 
an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and 
gems.  A  huge  candelabrum  of  three  branches  hung  over  it, 
and  a  Rood  embossed  with  gold  and  silver.  Another  altar 
to  the  Martyrs  and  the  Holy  Cross  was  ornamented  with  equal 
richness.  Ean])ald,  the  next  Archbishop,  and  Alcuin  .super- 
intended the  building.  Alcuin  describes  it  as  a  lofty  temple, 
set  on  pillars  over  the  crypts,  bright  with  ceilings  and  win- 
dows, apsidal  chapels  round,  and  containing  thirty  altars.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  vEthelberht  saw  it  hnished,  and  blessed 
liis  work.  He  had  retired  from  his  duties  in  7<S0,  but  ten  days 
before  his  death  in  782  he  emerged  from  his  rooms  and  dedi- 
cated tlie  Minster  he  had  raised.  Well  might  he  have  said, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  for  he 
had  not  only  written  his  epistle  on  the  hearts  of  the  many 
s(;holars  he  had  trained,  and  especially  on  Alcuin,  whose  work 
transfused  Europe  with  the  new  learning,  but  he  had  now  writ- 
ten in  nUnw,  a  noble  memorial  of  his  h)ve  of  Crod  and  man.  Wise, 
eager  in  learning  as  teaching,  a  greater  traveller  and  searcher 
for  books  than  even  his  predecessor  Ecgberht,*  a  better  libra- 
rian, a  i)assionate  lover  of  the  books  he  had  collected  (caras 
HiijU'r  omnia  fjazds,  he  (^alls  them),  safe  in  advice,  ready  in 
sympathy,  his  jiraise  was  tenderly  sung  by  his  finest  scholar  — 

()  pater,  O  pastor,  viUic  sprs  iiiaxiiiia  iiostrac, 
Te  Mine  mm  feriiimr  turl»ata  per  ai  qimra  iiiuudi, 
Tc  iliUM'  (IcsiTli  variis  involviiimr  uiidis, 
Iiicerii  (|iial<>iii  iinTcaiDur  taii;;tTc  purtuiii. 
Sidcra  (luiii  lucent,  tnidit  (iiiiii  imbila  vrtitiLs, 
Semper  huiios,  iioiiiciHiiic  tuiiin,  lau(lt-s<|iu'  iiianebunt. 

iJe  Punt.  Khor.  \tm. 

During  yl^tludberlit's  life  Ahuiin  had  taught  the  scliool,  and 
raise'd  its  fame  and  use*  to  a  higher  level ;  but  the  date  of 
.EtheU)erht's  death  is  also  the  date  of  tlie  beginning  of  the 
d»'<;ay  of  tiie  learning  of  Wnk.  Not  oidy  did  Kanl)ald,  his 
successor,  become  involved  in  the  j)olitical  anarchy  of  >»orthum- 

'  Alcuin  HayM  of  K<'j»l)«Tlit  - 

Ni»n  Hi'iiD'l  i-xliTiiaK  p<«n«Krliio  truiniti<  ti«rruM 
•luui  |>«r;ii;riivit  ovutiH,  Sophiikr  diiciuH  luiutre; 
SI  (|\iid  fiirti'  iiovi  liliritruui  aut  Mtuilloruni 
(juud  Mui'uiu  furrut,  torrlM  ri«|wrlrut  lu  IMIh. 
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bria,  and  neglected,  or  could  not  direct,  the  school ;  but  in 
the  very  year  of  ^thelberht's  death  Alcuin  left  the  school. 
Up  to  782  Alcuin  belongs  to  literature  in  England.  The 
literary  child  of  Baeda,  his  birth  almost  coincides  with  Baeda's 
death.  A  greater  scholar  than  either  Ecgberht  or  ^thelberht, 
he  was  the  pupil  of  both.  He  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
charge  of  the  school  when  ^thelberht  became  Archbishop,  but 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  and  increase  of  the  library.^ 
In  these  earlier  duties  he  learnt  to  be  the  great  administrator, 
organiser,  and  teacher  he  afterwards  became.  He  met  Charles 
for  the  first  time  at  Pavia,  about  780,  and  pleased  the  King. 
He  met  him  again  at  Parma,  in  781,  joined  his  court  in  782, 
and  remained  eight  years,  taking  charge  of  the  Palatine  Schools. 
All  this  time  he  was  eagerly  at  work,  teaching  and  establishing 
fresh  schools,  "  restoring  the  knowledge,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs, 
"  of  the  sacred  languages,  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  Service 
Books,  and  the  moral  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  How 
laboriously  Alcuin  did  these  duties,  the  list  of  his  works  will 
show.  The  extent  of  his  influence  is  proved  by  his  letters, 
and  the  success  of  his  work  by  the  literary  history  of  the 
following  century." 

In  790  he  was  again  in  Northumbria,  and  the  love  of  his 
country  urged  him  to  remain,  but  in  792  he  rejoined  Charles 
and  never  again  visited  England.  Thus  we  may  say  that  from 
this  year,  or  more  truly  from  782,  Alcuin  does  not  belong  to 
the  history  of  literature  in  England,  but  to  the  history  of  the 
new  planting  of  literature  on  the  Continent  by  the  hands  of 
English  scholars.^  He  took  with  him  a  number  of  men  who 
had  been  educated  at  York,  both  English  and  foreign,^  and 

1  He  writes  to  Charles  the  Great  from  Tours  in  796 :  "I  feel  bitterly  here  the 
need  of  those  priceless  books  of  learning  which  I  had  in  my  own  country,  by 
the  loving  industry  of  my  master,  and  in  some  measure  by  my  own  humble 
labours.  Let  me  send  some  of  my  youth  over  to  bring  back  to  France  the 
flowers  of  Britain." 

2  Baeda  remained  the  specially  English  scholar.  Alcuin 's  questions  on 
Genesis,  and  it  may  be  a  few  other  of  his  works,  were  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Wright  says  that  the  number  of  manuscripts 
of  it  which  are  still  extant  suggests  that  it  was  a  popular  book. 

3  Liudger,  a  Frieslander,  Sigibodus,  and  Alubert,  an  English  missionary, 
were  sent  by  Gregory  of  Utrecht  to  study  at  York  with  Alcuin.  Liudger  stayed 
a  year  and  returned,  but  again  lived  in  England  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  finally  bore  back  with  him  a  large  store  of  books.  His  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  many.  Wizo,  Fridugis,  and  Sigulf  went  abroad  with  Alcuin.  We 
hear,  however,  by  name  of  few  native  English  scholars  as  assistants  of  Alcuin. 
Nevertheless  a  host  of  his  countrymen  crowded  to  see  him  at  Tours.  Lingard 
quotes  a  story  from  his  biographer:  "As  Aigulf,  an  English  priest,  entered  the 
monastery  at  Tours,  four  of  the  French  clergy  were  standing  at  the  gate,  and 
one  of  them  exclaimed  in  his  own  language  —  '  Goo  1  God !  when  will  this  house 
be  delivered  from  the  crowds  of  Britons  who  swarm  to  that  old  fellow  like  so 
many  bees? ' " 
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with  their  assistance  set  up  higher  schools  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  He  constantly  sent  to  York  for  books  and  fresh 
helpers.  English  scholars  visited  him,  wherever  he  was,  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  remained  with  him.  Northumbria 
was  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  suit  scholars  who  wished  to  get 
on  in  life.  They  preferred  a  growing  to  a  decaying  kingdom, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alcuin  drained  York  of  its 
best  scholars,  and  hastened  the  paralysis  of  its  literature. 

He  died  in  804,  and  left  behind  him  an  extensive  series  of 
books,  many  of  whic^h  did  their  work  of  kindling  the  new  fires 
of  learning  in  Europe,  and  then  were  exhausted,  or  superseded. 
His  numerous  exegetical,  dogmatic,  and  liturgical  works  are  of 
no  value  as  literature,  A  few  biographies  remain,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  St.  Willibrord,  the  apostle 
of  the  Frisians,  of  whose  noble  house  he  was  himself  a  scion. 
The  longest  of  his  many  Latin  poems  (of  which  the  most 
heartfelt  is  that  on  tlie  destruction  of  Lindisfarne)  is  also  the 
most  attractive  —  De  Pontijirihns  et  Sanctis  Ecdesuie  Eboracen- 
sis.  It  is  our  best  contemporary  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  School  of  York  from  the  consecration  of 
Ecgberht  to  the  accession  of  Eanl)al(l,  and  is  full  of  j)leasant 
details.  Hut  the  most  ini})ortaiit  of  his  writings,  botli  as 
literature  and  for  the  use  of  history,  is  the  collection  of  liis 
letters,  nearly  three  hundred  of  wliich  exist.  Many  are  writ- 
ten to  his  corrcsponth'iits  in  Enghmd,  to  English  kings,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks;  many  of  a  gayer  kind  to  liis  pupils  and 
friends,  and  to  the  women  lie  reverenced.  Others  are  sent  to 
Cliarlcs  thi".  (ireat,  to  Adrian  I.,  to  the  Patriarchs  of  .Jerusalem 
and  A((uil(Ma,  to  liis  IVllow-workcrs  in  the  renaissance  of  learn- 
ing in  Gaul  and  (i<'rmany  ;  and  they  form  together  a  body  of 
materials  of  great  imjiortaiice  for  tlie  history  of  tlie  time. 

None  of  this  work  l)el<)iigs  to  English  literat\ire  in  Kngland  ; 
but  it  Indoiigs  to  the  glory  of  iOngland  to  say  that  it  was  an 
Knglish  8(diolar  of  York  who  exactly  at  the  right  time  Iwre  oil 
to  the  (/ontinent  the  whole  of  English  learning,  and  out  of 
English  learning  built  uj)  a  new  world.  Had  .\lcnin  remained 
in  Kngland,  had  learning  been  conlined  to  our  shores,  it  would 
have  piirislu'd  in  a  few  yc^ars  under  the  destroying  Hood  of  the 
Danish  inv;isions.  it  lived  and  flourished  and  i)roui;ht  fortli 
a  nol)l(»  harvest  in  tiie  new  empire.  Instead  of  a  little  and 
dying  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Kngland  the  liuge  Frankish 
dominion  became  t  he  iionic  of  literatures  Tin*  patron  of  learn- 
ing was  no  longi  r  a  small  j>rovincial  king,  like  Kailberht.  with 
his  power  treml)ling  to  its  fall,  but  the  man  who  in  a  lew  years 
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became  the  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  the  glory 
of  that  great  title  and  of  all  it  meant  threw  its  glamour  and  its 
dignity  over  letters.  They  marched  with  the  Empire's  march 
and  took  of  its  youth  and  energy.  Alcuin  led  them,  nourished 
and  established  them.  The  seat  of  learning  was  thus  no  longer 
England,  but  the  new  city  was  built  with  living  stones  from 
England.  This  is  one  of  our  glories,  and  York  may  well  boast 
of  being  its  fount  and  origin.  But  this  glory  was  now  no 
longer  in  York  itself.  The  death  of  ^thelberht  and  the 
departure  of  Alcuin  in  the  same  year  place  us  at  the  point  when 
the  decay  of  the  school  of  York  began.  Learning  sickened 
from  within,  afflicted  by  the  anarchy  in  Northumbria,  and  when 
she  was  far  gone  in  disease  she  was  finally  smitten  to  death 
by  the  Danes.  The  history  of  this  double  woe,  and  the 
destruction  in  which  it  ended,  will  close  this  book. 

In  780  ^thelberht,  retiring  from  active  life,  associated  with 
himself  Eanbald,  who,  two  years  afterwards,  succeeded  him  as 
Archbishop,  and  came  to  his  death  in  796.  During  these 
fourteen  stormy  years  the  School  at  York  lived  on,  but  it  lived 
in  trouble  and  in  fear.  King  after  king  of  Northumbria  was 
dethroned,  exiled  or  murdered.  Four  of  them  perished  before 
the  Archbishop's  death.  Alfwold,  who  became  king  in  778, 
was  slain  in  789.  Osred,  who  succeeded  him,  was  betrayed 
and  driven  away  in  790,  and  ^thelred,  now  king,  had  himself 
been  banished  by  Alfwold.  Two  years  afterwards  ^thelred 
slew  Osred  who  had  tried  to  regain  the  kingdom.  In  his  turn, 
yEthelred  was  slaughtered  by  his  own  people  in  794,  and 
Eardulf  succeeded  him  in  795,  the  year  before  Archbishop 
Eanbald  died.  In  these  fierce  tempests  of  anarchy  no  assist- 
ance could  be  given  by  the  kings  to  the  school  at  York,  and 
the  political  troubles  probably  disturbed  the  lives  and  work 
of  its  teachers.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
addressed  to  Eanbald  by  his  friend  Alcuin,  there  is  no  literary 
news  belonging  to  his  archbishopric.  Affairs  were  no  better, 
but  rather  worse  during  the  years  of  his  successor,  Eanbald  II. 
A  fierce  revolt,  led  by  Alric,  was  finally  subdued  by  Eardulf  at 
the  battle  of  Whalley  in  798.  The  next  year  Eardulf  slew 
another  pretender  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  year  after  he 
murdered  Alchmund,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Northumbrian 
throne.  Six  years  of  comparative  quiet  followed,  and  then 
Eardulf  was  driven  away  by  another  Alfwold  who  apparently 
held  a  precarious  kingship  for  four  years.  Eanred  then,  the 
son  of  Eardulf,  seized  the  throne  in  810,  and  reigned  over  an 
expiring  Northumbria.    The  Chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  him 
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or  of  any  one  after  Eardulf ;  and  it  tells  of  the  close  of  the 
independent  Nortliumbrian  kingdom,  when  Ecgberht  of  Wessex 
became  its  overlord,  in  terms  almost  contemptuous  in  their 
brevity.  "  827.  And  Ecgberht  led  an  army  to  Dore  against  the 
North  Humbrians  and  they  offered  him  there  obedience  and 
allegiance,  and  with  that,  they  separated."  This  was  the  state 
of  things  during  the  archbishopric  of  Eanbald  II.  ;  and  it 
accounts  for  the  increasing  sickness  of  the  school  of  York.  It 
was  not  met  by  any  noble  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
They  became  more  and  more  luxurious ;  the  monasteries  went 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  parish  priests  lost  all  learning.  Even 
the  Archbishop  lived  more  like  a  temporal  than  a  spiritual 
j)rince.  Troops  of  soldiers  attended  him  and  troops  of  court- 
iers, as  he  went  from  place  to  ])lace  through  his  diocese. 
Alcuin  was  greatly  distressed  by  all  he  heard ;  he  hopes,  and 
the  hope  is  like  a  reproach,  "  that  sacred  studies  will  not  be 
neglected  at  York,  and  all  tlie  p;iins  I  took  in  collecting  books 
Ije  labour  lost."  It  was  labour  lost  for  Northumbria  now,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  Eanbald's  fault  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  scliool  at  York.  He  had  cpiarrelled  with  the  court;  the 
|)olitical  whirl})Ool  had  sucked  him  in.  King  Eardulf  com- 
plained that  he  slieltered  his  enemies  and  joiiu'd  tlie  plots 
against  his  throne.  Hence,  the  Arclibishop  was  seldom  or  never 
at  York,  and  the  Scliool  naturally  ebbed  a\v;iy.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  understand  from  thr  n-cords  of  the  Synod  of  I'incan- 
halth  held  in  790  —  the  first  and  last  synod  of  doctrinal  note 
since  that  of  Whitby  —  that  tlie  old  Celtic  i)arty  had  not  (juite 
dic^d  out,  and  that  there  was  a  reaction  in  York  itself  against 
the  Latin  authority  reprrsentetl  by  the  Archbishoj),  at  least 
this  is  Mr.  Raine's  opinion.  Of  greater  interest  than  this 
supposition  is  a  sentence;  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
tln^  nionrnful  cry  of  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  days  of 
Northunibria's  religions  and  literary  gh'J  V  had  passed  away. 
"There  were  days,"  it  says,  "when  we  had  righteous  kings  and 
dukes  and  bishops,  of  whose  wisdom  Northnnibria  still  smells 
sweetly."  Fiiinitis  Trofs.  It  is  the  e|»itai>h  of  Northnnibria, 
of  her  poetry,  her  literature,  and  her  great  school.  All  is  now 
weakness,  in<litTerenee,  and  darkness. 

This  is  the  internal  decay.  Meanwhile,  fnnn  without  a 
ilreadful  blow  had  been  given  to  literature  and  kimwledge.  In 
79.%  wliile  Kaiibald  I.  was  Archbishoj)  of  York,  the  N'ikings 
dashed  for  the  first  time  u|ion  the  coasts  of  Northnnibria.  So 
terribh'  seemed  the  blow,  the  very  heavens  and  earth  were 
thought  to  havi'  presaged  it.    "This  year."  say'^  the  Chi'imutf, 
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"dire  forewarnings  came  on  the  land  of  the  Northumbrians 
and  brought  wretchedness  and  fear  upon  the  folk.  There  were 
mickle  whirlwinds  and  lightnings,  and  fiery  dragons  were  seen 
flying  in  the  air.  A  great  famine  followed  these  tokens,  and 
a  little  after  that  in  the  same  year,  on  the  6th  before  the  Ides 
of  January,  the  ravaging  of  heathen  men  mournfully  overthrew 
God's  Church  at  Lindisfarne  with  rapine  and  slaughter."  Nor 
was  this  the  only  warning.  Alcuin  saw,  in  790,  when  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  Ethelred,  "  a  rain  of  blood  at  a  time  when  the 
sky  was  cloudless  fall  from  the  high  roof  of  the  northern  aisle 
of  St.  Peter  in  York,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Did  it  not 
denote,"  he  writes  to  the  King,  that  carnage  would  come  upon 
us  and  from  the  North  ?  "  These  are  words  which  only  express 
half  his  horror  and  distress.^  He  cries  out  elsewhere  that  the 
sanctuaries  were  defiled  at  Lindisfarne,  the  priests  slain  at  the 
altar,  that  St.  Cuthbert  could  not  save  his  own.  "  The  most 
venerable  place  in  Britain,  where  Christianity  first  took  root 
among  us  after  PauUinus  went  away  from  York,  is  a  prey  to 
heathen  men.  Who  thinks  of  this  calamity  and  does  not  cry 
out  to  G-od  to  spare  his  country,  has  a  heart  of  stone  and  not 
of  flesh."  He  wrote,  however,  from  his  safe  retreat  on  the 
Continent,  and  he  could  not  avoid  preaching  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate sermon  on  luxury  to  the  monastery.  "  This  is,"  he  says, 
"  the  beginning  of  a  greater  trouble  to  come,  or  a  punishment 
for  their  sins."  The  first  supposition  was  true,  and  he  might 
have  spared  them  the  second.  Afterwards,  when  the  horror 
of  it  had  lessened,  he  was  able  to  compose  on  the  tempting 
subject  one  of  his  best  Latin  poems. 

The  year  after  he  had  another  opportunity,  for  "  the  heathen 
ravaged  among  the  North  Humbrians  again,  and  plundered 
Ecgferth's  monastery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear."  When 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  thus  suffered,  Alcuin  was  even  more 
grieved.  The  mother  church  of  Northumbria  was  smitten  at 
Lindisfarne  ;  but  the  mother  of  all  Northumbrian  learning  was 
smitten  at  Jarrow,  and  this  struck  the  scholar  a  still  heavier 
blow.  What  would  become  of  knowledge,  of  all  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  of  the  libraries,  of  the  school  at  the  capital,  if 
the  heathen  prevailed  still  more  ?  But  Northumbria  had  yet 
a  breathing  time  before  the  full  wrath  of  the  tempest  broke 
upon  her.  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  warned  by  Lindisfarne, 
were  not  surprised.    They  were  defended,  and  it  is  probable 


1 1  am  not  sure  of  the  date  of  this  letter.    If  it  was  written  before  793,  the 

Ehrase  "  and  from  the  North"  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  on 
lindisfarne. 
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that  the  libraries  were  saved  for  a  time.  One  of  the  Danish 
leaders  was  slain.  Some  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  by  a 
storm.  Many  of  their  crews  were  drowned,  and  those  who 
swam  to  shore  alive  were  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
may  be  that  this  repulse  kept  the  coast  somewhat  free  from 
roving  piracy ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  more  than  a  few  attacks 
made  on  the  Northumbrian  shores ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monastic  life  went  on,  undisturbed  save  by  fear,  in  Tynemouth 
and  Jarrow,  at  Coldingham  and  Whitby. 

It  was  a  different  story  later  on  when  the  Danish  fury  came 
upon  the  Northumbrian  monasteries,  not  from  the  sea,  but 
from  the  inland;  not  with  a  few  ships  led  by  single  rovers, 
but  with  a  well-horsed  and  complete  army.  This  took  place  in 
8G7.  There  was  an  interval  then  of  seventy-four  years  between 
the  attack  on  Lindisfarne  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Northumbrian  seats  of  learning.  During  that  time  uneasiness, 
dread,  preparations  for  defence,  absence  of  quiet  and  of  hope, 
weakened  at  every  point  the  growth  of  learning.  Whenever 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  coast-monastery,  its  treasures  and 
its  books  would  probably  be  sent  into  the  interior,  and  I 
believe  that,  as  the  Danes  pressed  harder  on  the  East  Anglian 
(;oasts,  and  as  tlieir  terror  grew  in  the  North,  York  became 
the  refuge  and  the  receiver  of  the  best  of  the  books  and 
learned  men  of  Northunibria.  This  was  the  centre  which  was 
now  attacked.  ''The  Army,"  having  wintered  and  horsed 
itself  in  East  Anglia,  passed  over  tlie  moutli  of  tin'  Huiuber 
into  Northumbria  and,  assisted  by  the  anarchy  in  the  king- 
dom, for  two  rivals  were  fighting  for  the  tlirone,  had  an  easy 
conqu(^st  of  York.  Late  in  tlie  year  ilic  two  kings  united 
their  forces  against  the  common  foe,  drove  the  Danes  from 
the  fortificrations,  burst  into  th(^  town  and  all  l)ut  won  it  back. 
Hilt  th(^  Danes  rallied  and  drove  the  English  out  in  turn,  slew 
both  kings,  and  the  remainder  made  |»»'ace  with  the  army  Jif 
the  heathen.  With  the  tail  of  the  (^aj)ital  Nortiiunibria  became 
Danish.  Hut  the  rest  of  thv.  ])rovince  was  still  uniduntlered, 
and  the  Danes,  setting  out  Ironi  ^'ork.  burned  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  monastic  est ahlishmcnts  of  Deira.  A  few 
years  after,  "the  Army,"  nndi-i  llalfdeiu',  rooted  out  all  the 
Abbeys  of  nernicia.  'I  here  was  nt»t  one  liouse  of  learning  left 
from  the  I  lumber  to  t  he  l''orth.  Mishojirics  perished,  even  so 
gn^at  a  one  as  Hexham;  all  the  lihraries.  all  the  schools,  all 
the  stored-up  knowledge  of  two  liuinhed  years  were  swept 
away;  an<l  the  same  fate  al)o\it  the  same  tinn*  l)ef««l  the  great 
monastic  house.i  (,[  Mrn  i.i  mihI  lOast  Anglia.    Amid  this  v:u»t 
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destruction,  so  overwhelming  that  Northumbria  did  not  recover 
from  it  till  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  York,  it  appears 
to  me,  still  retained  some  learning.  As  it  seems  partly  to 
have  escaped  destruction  when  the  English  took  it,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  partly  spared  by  the  Danes.  They  made 
a  peace  with  its  people  in  867 ;  they  sat  there  a  whole  year 
in  869.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  "the  Army,"  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  School,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  let  alone. 
If  it  was  let  alone,  it  would  save  its  most  precious  manuscripts  ; 
and  all  the  men  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Wearmouth, 
Whitby,  Tynemouth,  Lastingham,  Ripon,  Hexham,  and  the 
rest,  would  find  some  shelter  there  for  themselves  and  for 
whatever  books  they  had  saved.  There  would  be  then  at  York 
enough  of  Northumbrian  literature  left  to  supply  Wessex  in 
-Alfred's  reign  with  English  war-poems  like  Beowulf,  and  with 
collections  of  religious  poems  like  those  in  the  Exeter  Book. 
This  possibility,  to  which  I  draw  attention,  of  York  having  as 
a  seat  of  literature  escaped  the  absolute  destruction  which  fell 
upon  the  other  schools  and  libraries  of  the  North  seems  some- 
what supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  increase  not  long  after 
this  time  of  the  power  of  the  See  of  York.  Moreover,  if  the 
School  was  not  utterly  destroyed  at  first,  it  would  be  likely 
to  drag  on  an  existence ;  for  only  nine  years  after  the  capture 
of  York  by  the  Danes  the  invaders  settled  down,  and  York 
became  the  capital  under  a  constituted  government  of  a  Danish 
kingdom.  Halfdene  in  876  apportioned  the  lands  of  South 
Northumbria  among  his  followers.  They  began  to  live  as 
ploughers  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  city  again  sat  as  Queen 
upon  her  river ;  merchants  again  took  up  their  quarters  in  her 
streets,  the  place  was  quiet;  the  Archbishop  still  governed 
the  churches.  Amid  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  history  at 
this  time  we  distinguish  nothing  of  the  School,  but  if  anything 
was  saved  of  the  library,  the  letters  and  the  manuscripts  in 
the  buildings  about  the  Minster,  it  now  continued  safe ;  and 
when  it  became  known  in  the  North  that  Alfred  welcomed 
to  his  court  all  who  could  bring  him  a  book  or  a  manuscript 
to  add  to  the  library  at  Winchester,  the  remnants  of  literature 
left  at  York  would  be  carried  southward.  It  was  thus,  I  sug- 
gest, that  the  Northumbrian  poetry  reached  Wessex,  and 
reaching  it,  was  put  into  the  Wessex  dialect.^ 

1  Mercia  may,  however,  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  western 
part  of  Mercia  had  been  saved  at  the  peace  of  Wedmore  from  the  Danes,  and 
Bishop  Werfrith  liad  kept  some  learning  and  teaching  together  in  the  school  he 
set  up  at  Worcester.   Worcester  may  then  have  been  the  half-way  house  in 
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This  is  the  last  word  of  the  first  act  of  English  literature 
which  we  have  followed  for  so  long.  The  curtain  falls  on  the 
scenes  the  action  of  which  moved  with  Theodore  and  Eald- 
helm  in  Canterbury  and  Wessex ;  on  those  which  in  a  wilder 
land  Vjrought  before  our  eyes  the  clilTs  of  Whitby,  the  island 
rock  of  Lindisfarne,  the  Wear  where  it  opens  towards  the 
sea,  the  lonely  moors  of  the  border,  the  peopled  vales  of  York- 
shire, the  school  beside  the  Minster.  All  has  passed  away, 
and  with  the  scenery  the  great  figures  that  went  to  and  fro 
through  it  —  Eadwine  and  Oswald,  Caedmon  and  Hild,  Bene- 
dict and  Baeda,  Ecgberht,  yEthelberht,  and  Alcuin,  Cynewulf 
and  his  fellows ;  and  behind  them,  in  the  mists  of  the  distant 
ground,  and  in  another  ?]ngland,  the  giant  shapes  of  Beowulf 
and  Jlygclac,  of  Grondel  and  his  dam,  of  Finn  and  Scyld. 
The  first  Act  is  ])layed  out;  when  the  curtain  rises  again,  it 
will  rise  on  a  different  scene,  and  in  a  different  land.  Wessex 
will  take  the  place  of  Xortliuinbria.  \Ve  sliull  then  look  on 
the  royal  figure  of  yElfred,  his  sword  laid  down  for  a  time,  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  sitting  in  his  king's  houses  or  in  his  town  of 
Winchester,  and  grou})ed  around  him  the  scholars  of  a  new 
tim(^;  and  the  fashion  of  tlieir  speeeli  will  have  changed.  As 
the  characters  {)f  the  first  Act  of  lOiiglish  Literature  spoke  in 
poetry,  so  those  of  the  second  will  speak  in  prose. 

which  many  of  thn  noor  sclif)I;ir.s,  Itcariii;,'  tn:imiscripts  frcmi  York,  took  rpfnpe, 
h«'for(!  they  iniulo  tfu-ir  way  to  /Klfrcd.  Ii  w;is  in  wi-strrn  Mt-rcia  that  .-Elfrpd 
wtuiiiit  for  hell)  wht'ti  he  he^jaii  his  literary  work,  lint  the  story  of  thin 
belongs  properly  to  the  next  volume  of  this  book. 
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A.  — (CHAPTER  I) 

WIDSITH 

The  introduction  may  have  been  written  on  the  continent  by  a  poet 
of  the  Anf^ics,  for  "the  poet  clearly  refers  to  the  old  country  under  the 
title  of  Onyle.''''  The  country  of  Koniiauric  was,  he  says,  "east  fmiu 
Ongle."  This  is  the  view  of  I)r.  (iuest,  and  he  thinks  that  this  i)art  of 
the  poem  belongs  to  the  time  after  the  Ostrogoths  had  left  the  \  istula, 
probably  between  the  years  480  and  547,  tlie  date  of  Ida's  occupation  of 
Jiaiiiborough.  'J'his  would  i)ut  the  original  poem,  which  begins  at  line  10, 
ba<:k  into  an  earlier  part  of  the  lifth  century,  between  the  years,  as  (iuest 
ci»nj«;ctureH,  4;{;5  and  440.  If  wi-  take,  with  him,  the  poem  as  genuine, 
the  poet  was  contempcjrary  in  his  youth  with  Konuanric,  and  nuist  have 
sung  in  his  court  before  the  year  .'J7o,  when  this  King  of  the  (Joten  died. 
lJut  the  poet  als(j  mentions  yKtla  (Attila)  as  king.  Hut  Attila  was  not 
king  till  4;J;{.  The  pot  ni  then,  to  include  thes*'  two  dates,  nmst  have 
been  written  in  Widsith's  old  age,  and  after  4'-V.).  Moreover,  (iuest  con- 
tinues, "the  (ioths  a])pear  in  tlu-  poem  as  the  enemies,  still  independent, 
of  Attila"  ;  and  he  nuikes  a  criticism  which,  coming  from  so  careful  an 
historian,  must  not  be  omittt'd.  "  Kormanric  anil  Ins  gent-rals  are 
spoken  of  ill  the  poem  in  a  sol)er  manner.  We  see  none  of  tlu-  fable 
wiiich  afterwiirds  enveloped  their  nanu  s  ;  they  are  still  the  mere  creat- 
ures of  history," 

Hut  all  tins  is  subji'ct  to  other  explanations,  and  we  can  conu>  to  no 
certainty  aliout  it.  The  most  that  critics  can  dare  to  suggest  is.  first: 
"Tiiat  thr  tlieory  which  maintains  the  gcnuin»'ness  of  the  poem  is  the 
theory  wliicli  is  beset  with  the  f»'West  dilVicnlt ies  "  ((iuest)  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  kernel  of  the  poem,  from  verse  10  to  verse  75,  and  fn»nj  vers*-  H7 
to  the  close  (verses  llU-l.'M  being  i'X<*epted)  Is  very  old,  the  oUlest  Kng- 
lish  poetry  we  possess.'  Originally  written  by  a  Myrging,  it  wa.s  adoptrd 
by  the  ,\ngles,  to  wlmm  the  .Myiginy;s.  if  we  may  conje<-ture  this  from  a 
))assage  In  the  p«>eni,  wrrc  Irilmtary  in  tin-  days  tif  ( )fra  of  Ongle. 

The  poet  represents*  himst  ll  us  contemporary  with  llernumric,  Attlhi, 
the  Vislgtith  Wallia,  the  Hurgundian  (iibica,  and  these  kings  rungi<  from 
the  year  :'.7r»  to  l.'J'i.  He  alno  speaks  of  ( MTa  of  (Mi^le.  ( Mi^'entheow. 
Ilrotimar,  Finn  antl  llnaef  us  known  of  by  him,  and  us  historical  rather 
than  legendury  personages. 

1  Til  in  Kreul  ago  In  UKrei>«i  to  hv  I.<m),  Miilluuhuf,  Tou  Hrink,  Mollrr.  and 

Wiilkt'i',  to  M|t«uk  (if  the  (ieriiiiiiiH  ulniiu. 
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But  this  theory  of  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  is  not  so  easily  settled. 
In  the  midst  of  the  list,  other  kings  are  mentioned  whose  reigns  extend 
beyond  440,  and  whose  names,  if  we  accept  the  visit  to  Eormanric  as 
genuine,  must  have  been  afterwards  interpolated.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  if  we  are  to  take  ^Ifwine,  whom  Widsith  says  he  met,  as  identical 
with  Alboin,  who  was  not  king  in  Italy  till  the  year  568.  Guest  avoids 
this  difficulty  by  making  the  ^Ifwine  of  the  poem  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
followed  Alaric  in  his  inroad,  401  a.d. 

The  editors  of  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale  assume  at  once,  without 
expressing  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  matter,  that  the  Traveller's  Song  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  572  a.d.  They  quote  a  passage  con- 
cerning ^Ifwine's  (Alboin's)  fame  from  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  say,  "  This 
passage  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  fame  of  ^Ifwine  having  reached 
even  the  English  author  of  the  Traveller's  Song."  This  opinion  makes 
the  poem  to  be  written  in  our  England,  and  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century  ,  a  view  which  is  not  without  its  critical  supporters. 
Maurer,  referring  to  the  mention  of  the  Caesar  in  it,  places  it  still  later, 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  suggests  that  the  name  Vikingas 
which  occurs  in  the  list  of  tribes,  points  to  a  time  when  the  English  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the  northern  rovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held,  and  by  a  number  of  commenta- 
tors, that  the  insertion  of  names  later  than  the  fifth  century  is  due  to  the 
work  of  an  interpolator,  who  probably  lived  in  England  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  that  the  total  absence  of  any  mention  of  our  England  as 
England  goes  far  to  prove  —  independent  altogether  of  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  the  personal  portion  —  that  the  body  of  the  poem  was  com- 
posed upon  the  continent.  The  English  editor  of  the  seventh  century 
would  then  have  used  the  ancient  poem  as  a  frame  into  which  he  inserted 
what  men  had  come  to  know  (a  hundred  years  let  us  say  after  the  death 
of  Alboin),  of  other  countries  and  their  rulers,  introducing  also,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  the  passage  concerning  the  Picts  and  Scots  and  the  Ar- 
moricans.  We  should  then  have  a  poem,  the  body  of  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  man  who  in  his  youth  may  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Eormanric  in  the  fourth  century,  but  who  did  not  write  his  verses  till  the 
fifth  century,  435-440,  and  which,  brought  to  Britain  by  the  Angles,  was 
taken  up,  added  to,  and  produced  in  its  present  form  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  some  names  interesting  to  us.  The 
poet  stays  his  hand  in  the  middle  of  his  list  to  speak  at  some  length  of 
Offa  who  ruled  Ongle,  as  if  Offa's  history  were  specially  bound  up  with 
his  own  tribe.  "  Off  a,"  he  says,  "  set  up,  while  yet  a  youth,  the  greatest 
of  kingdoms.  With  his  sword  alone  he  widened  his  marches  against  the 
Myrgings,  by  Fifeldor.  And  as  Off  a  fixed  it,  so  Engle  and  Swaefe  held 
their  place."  We  only  know  Offa  as  a  legendary  hero,  whose  story  gets 
mixed  up  afterwards  with  that  of  Offa  of  Mercia.  But  this  sober  men- 
tion of  him  has  the  air  of  history  rather  than  of  legend,  and  the  fight  at 
Fifeldor,  which  in  after  saga  is  clothed  with  imaginative  details,  is  here 
wholly  free  from  them.  We  seem  to  touch  a  piece  of  reality  concerning 
a  king  who  was  in  ancient  days,  one  of  ourselves,  a  great  Englishman  who 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Angles  in  the  lands  about  the  Elbe.  Whether 
this  is  really  so  will,  I  suppose,  be  discussed  till  every  possible  theory  is 
exhausted.  The  reference  to  the  Engle  and  Swaefe  as  neighbouring  na- 
tions is  also  to  the  point.    "  It  is  clear  from  this,"  says  Guest,  "  that  the 
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latter  had  not  as  yet  left  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  circumstances  which  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poem." 

Another  passage  of  interest  is  that  in  which  the  writer  also  interrupts 
his  mere  catalogue  of  names  to  tell  a  piece  of  history  or  of  what  seems 
history.  It  contains  names  well  known  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Bpoindf. 
He  speaks  of  Hrothgar,  and  of  his  famous  Hall,  Heorot,  and  he  speaks  of 
both  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  legend  of  Beowulf  and  (irendel. 
It  seems  as  if  this  poem  had  been  written  before  the  legend  of  Beowulf 
had  been  connected  with  Hrothgar  and  Heorot.  So  also  he  speaks  of 
V'um  and  Hnaef,  who  occur  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  Beowulf  and  in  the 
fragment  we  have  in  English  of  the  Fight  at  Finnslnirg. 

Still  more  curious  is  another  coincidence  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
In  one  of  the  episodes  introduced  into  Beoveulf  there  is  an  account  of  a 
feud  which  arose  between  Hrothgar  and  P>oda,  and  of  the  way  the  feud 
was  healed  by  the  marriage  of  Urothgar's  daugliter  Freaware  to  Ingeld, 
the  son  of  Froda.  But  the  slayer  of  Froda  comes  as  attendant  on  Frea- 
ware to  the  hall  of  Ingeld,  and  Ingeld  slays  his  father's  murderer.  In 
the  trouble  that  follows,  his  love  for  his  wife  grows  cold.  There  the  epi- 
sode ends,  but  the  hero  Beowulf,  who  tells  the  story,  ])rophesies  that  evil 
will  flow  frr)m  it,  that  war  will  arise  between  Hrothgar  and  Ingeld.  NVe 
hear  nothing  of  the  result  in  the  i)oem  of  /{Pdiriilf.  But  the  result  is 
given  us  in  the  Traveller's  Song.  Widsith  tells  us  that  Heorot  was  attacked 
by  Ingeld,  and  that  he  was  beaten  back  and  slain.  "They  "  (Hrothgar. 
and  Hrothulf  his  V)rother)  "bowed  dr»wn  at  Heorot  the  sword  of  Ingeld, 
hftwcd  down  at  Heorot  the  host  of  the  Hcathoheards." 

Tills  is  what  I'aley  would  have  called  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and 
it  seems  to  bring  Hrothgar  and  Heon)t  and  Ingeld,  that  is,  some  of  the 
names  in  Beowulfy  into  the  realm  of  history. 


B.—  (CHAITEU  I) 

THK    LAMKNT  «»K  DKOR 

Weyland,  Egil,  and  Slagfin  entrap  three  swan  maidens  who  ramo  fly- 
ing through  the  mirkwood.  Of  these  Lathgnnd  clasped  the  white  n»'ck  «»f 
Weyland.  But  when  nine  winters  had  gone  she  left  hini,  and  he  stayed 
in  W(»lfdale  hammering  tlie  red  g<»l(l,  for  he  was  the  first  of  sniiiliH. 
Then  Nidad,  King  of  the  Niars,  came  on  liim  by  stciiltli  and  hound  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  pahn  e,  and  the  tjueen,  weeing  him  and  his  eyt's  like  the 
flashing  snake,  was  afraid,  and  .^aid,  "Sever  the  miglit  of  his  sin»'WH  and 
set  him  dowtj  at  StNistead  ;  "  and  there  Weyland,  lame  a.s  tlie  (Jreek 
smiih,  wrought  many  treasures,  and  thouu'lit  of  veiiLreance.  .\nd  the 
sons  of  Nidad,  young  boys,  came  to  Wo|finer«'  in  Se;u.lt  ad  to  see  the  red 
gold  ;ind  jewels,  and  Weyland  seized  them  and  ma<le  cups  for  Nidad  t>ut 
of  their  skulls,  and  out  of  their  eyeballs  gmis  for  the  ipieen,  and  out  of 
their  teeth  brooches  for  Itodwild  CB'  adohihh.  And  Hodwild  luoke  \\vt 
ring  and  catne  to  Weyland  to  ^ct  it  nicndcil,  and  he  ^avc  her  a  drink  ami 
t(»ok  his  will  of  her.  And  when  he  had  ho  \vroui;lit  Ids  wrath  lie  made 
himself  wind's  and  Hew  over  the  palace  and  mocked  Nidad.  and  crying  out 
all  that  he  had  (h)ne,  ros«'  laughing  into  the  air,  but  Nidad  and  Btxlwild 
Hat  behind  with  numy  sorrows. 
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This  is  the  drift  of  the  version  in  the  Edda.  It  is  the  most  poetical 
of  all.  The  version  in  Deor  is  perhaps  older,  and  it  is  not  apparently 
derived  from  Scandinavia,  but  from  German  saga  ;  from  sagas  ' '  of  which 
the  Edda  knows  nothing."  The  names  are  not  names  of  the  Edda,  but  of 
German  saga.  England,  France,  and  Germany  know  the  old  Scandina- 
vian smith.  Beowulf  mentions  him  ;  Alfred  translates,  by  a  pleasant 
mistake,  Fabricius  by  his  name  ;  he  appears  in  the  "  Weyland  smithy  " 
of  the  O.  E,  Berkshire  charter,  in  the  "  Weyland's  houses"  or  labyrinths 
of  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  Galant  of  the  French  Chansons  de  Gestes. 
His  son  by  Bodwild  is  the  Wade  of  the  Wilkina  Saga  whose  magic  boat 
Wingelock  was  known  till  almost  modern  times  in  northern  England,  i 

The  legend  of  Geat  and  Maethhild  —  or  of  Hild  and  Geat,  if  we  trans- 
late with  Wiilker's  reading  —  exists  only  in  this  Anglo-Saxon  song  ;  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  story 
which  is  told  in  Iceland  of  Frey  and  Gerda  in  the  lay  of  Skirni.  Frey 
sits  all  day  alone  in  the  hall,  with  heavy  heart-sorrow,  for  he  saw  a  maid 
in  Gymir's  croft  whose  arms  beamed  so  brightly  that  sky  and  sea  were 
lit  by  them.  Skirni,  Frey's  page,  goes  to  giantland  to  win  Gerda  and 
bring  back  her  consent.  In  three  nights'  time  she  will  meet  Frey  at 
Barra,  a  peaceful  copse,  and  grant  her  love  ;  and  Frey,  when  he  hears, 
cries  out,  "  One  night  is  long ;  two  nights  are  longer,  how  can  I  endure 
three  ?  A  month  has  often  seemed  shorter  to  me  than  this  half  bridal 
night."  This  is  a  close  parallel  of  circumstance  —  but  infinite  has  been 
such  circumstance.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  Geat  should  not  have 
the  same  mythical  origin  as  Frea  (as  an  Angle,  if  he  knew  of  him,  would 
call  Frey)  ;  though  Grimm  has  said  that  he  is  Woden.  We  know  Geat 
was  one  of  our  ancestral  deities,  and  if  his  name  be  derived  from  geotan, 
"  to  pour,"  it  harmonises  with  the  character  of  Frey  who  was  the  bounte- 
ous summer  god  —  the  God  of  Love  and  Fruitf ulness. 

But  who  can  decide  aright  concerning  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  ? 
There  are  at  least  six  conjectures  concerning  the  words  mae^  hilde.  Is 
it  a  proper  name,  Maethhild;  or  is  it  the  "dishonour,  or  the  miserable 
ill-fortune  of  Hild"  (I  have  left  it  meed,  that  which  was  measured  to 
her);  or  are  both  the  words  to  be  taken  as  simple  substantives  —  "this 
reward,  or  this  shame,  of  battle  "  — no  proper  name  being  there  ? 

I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  there  may  have  been  a  full  stanza 
about  Hild,  and  another  about  Geat,  and  that  these  two  persons  are  not 
connected  at  all,  but  have  here  got  together  by  the  loss  of  four  or  five 
lines.  The  dishonour  or  the  dreadful  fate  of  Hild  would  then  be,  I 
suggest,  an  allusion  to  that  story  which  afterwards,  in  Icelandic  saga, 
became  the  tale  of  Hogni  and  Hedinn,  in  which  Hild,  the  daughter  of 
Hogni,  is  basely  ravished  away  by  Hedinn,  to  the  fearful  travail  and 
torment  of  the  two  heroes,  who  fight  together  and  slay  one  another  night 
after  night  for  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  while  Hild  sits  still  in  a 
grove  hard  by  and  looks  upon  the  play.    But  this  is  a  guess  and  no  more. 

The  passage  about  Theodric  may  refer  to  the  fable  of  his  thirty  years' 
exile  among  the  Huns,  but  it  may  also  refer  to  something  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  later  myths  about  Theodric,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  In  explaining  this  and  other  historical  and  mythical  allusions 
in  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  Guest  says,  "That  we  must  not  pay  too  much 

1  See  the  "  Lay  of  Weyland  "  and  notes  thereon  in  the  Corp.  Poet.  Boreale 
vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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attention  to  the  later  myths  of  the  Icelander  and  the  German."  There 
is,  however,  a  fragment  which  Ls  assumed  to  concern  Theodric  and  the 
Maerings  which  is  quoted  in  the  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  "  It  was 
found  pn  an  ancient  Runic  stone  (early  tenth  century  ?)  known  as  the 
Kokstone,  in  East  (j(^thland,  Sweden.  This  stone  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Deor  lay  as  does  the  Huthwell  Cross  to  the  Lay  of  the 
Rood.  The  identity  we  assume  from  the  correspondence  of  the  name 
Theodrick  and  the  Maeringa  with  the  Maeringa-ljurg  where,  according 
to  the  old  English  Deor's  Lay,  Theodric  ruled."  "  Theodrich  the  daring 
in  mood,  the  lord  of  seamen,  ruled  Redmere's  strantl.  He.  the  Prince 
of  the  Maerings,  sitteth  now  in  full  war-gear  on  his  steed,  shield-girt." 

Waiting  like  Barbarossa  and  all  the  other  heroes  who  sit  armed  in 
caves  —  in  that  frequently  recurring  folk  legend  ! 


C  — (CHAPTER  IV) 

WAI.KI  S  <>U  SPKRM  WHALE? 

The  common  explanation  of  the  I/ronaes  ban  —  the  ^Tiah^s  bone  in 
the  text  —  Ls  that  (since  the  casket  is  of  ivory)  it  belonged  to  the  walrus 
which  was  hunted  in  the  North  Sea  at  and  before  the  time  of  yKlfred. 
Ohthere  mentions  its  ivory,  but  calls  the  animal  the  Ilnnt-lurm  I.  But 
the  walrus,  unless  the  weather  was  much  colder  than  now  in  earlier  tinu'S, 
did  not  come  below  the  N<jrth  Cape,  and  our  hunter  may  have  slain  his 
(juarry  in  the  icy  seas  beyctnd  An.-liangel.  However,  I  .sei*  no  reason  why 
the  walrus  should  not,  in  the  eighth  (»r  the  tenth  century,  have  haunted 
the  Slieilands  or  the  Faroes,  or  the  northern  coasts  of  Norway  or  Scotland. 
If  the  reindeer  was  hunted  in  Caithness,  tiie  walrus  n>ay  have  visited  the 
Shetlands  in  winter  ;  and  whether  or  no,  as  tlie  ivory  tusk  of  the  walrus 
was,  to  our  knowledge,  an  article  of  c<^mmerce  in  .Klfred's  tinie,  it  is  the 
most  natunil  supposition  to  make  our  hunter's  llrowies  fmn  a  walrus 
tusk. 

I  have,  however,  made  tin-  gue.K.s  (at  p.  (H),  that  it  was  the  ivory  jaw 
of  tlie  KjMTin  whale,  and  the  guess  is  not  devoid  of  probability.  First,  I 
am  not  sure  tliat  the  word  llinn  is  ev<'r  used  in  the  loose  generic  sj-nse  in 
whi<  h  Ilirttfl  was  used  Ilimrl  mt  ant  any  great  beast  that  tumbleti  about 
in  the  sea, — a  whale,  a  porpoise,  or  a  seal  ;  but  when  tin-  walrus  wa.s 
meant,  IIokm  w:is  added  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest,  //noj 
have  iMjen  kept  for  the  wImleH,  lis  apart  from  the  wals. 

Then  the  whole  description  suitH  a  whale-hunt  bi-lter  than  a  w.iIiun- 
hunt.  The  mountain  of  water  the  Inme  head  makes  as  it  uiovch  through 
the  sea,  the  groaning  of  fhr  ocean  umler  the  monster,  the  gniit  lii.ntn'iiH 
of  the  be.'ist  in  the  shallows  (a  walrus  would  have  been  much  more  at  ease 
among  the  rocks),  belong  to  a  whale  driven  ashore  or  cuuglit  in  a  bight  uf 
land. 

.Moreover,  It  was  as  easy  to  meet  a  sperm  whale  as  to  nie«'t  a  walnw. 
If  the  writer,  who  (lescribcM  llie  way  he  ^;ot  IiIm  ivory,  whh  un  Eiik'liHh  f«eu- 
rover  in  a  Viking  galley,  as  I  think  very  likely  to  be  the  cjise  from  Ihv 
runes  altoitt  Kgil  and  Siegfried,  hn  might  come  iwtonn  H|M'rm  whuIeM  In  th« 
Mediterranean,  •)r  outHide  the  Straitn  of  (;ibrallar;  nor  Im  ll  at  all  ln»- 
poHslble  that  muue  giimy  of  a  Mp«  rm  whale  might  huvu  wuiidervd  north- 
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ward  as  far  as  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  There  are  at  least  two  instances 
known  of  this  whale  being  killed  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  within 
the  last  century. 

When  Spenser  uses  Whale' s-hone,  he  is  said  to  certainly  mean  the 
walrus  tusk.  It  does  not  follow  at  all.  The  ivory  jaw  and  teeth  of  the 
sperm  whale  were  certainly  known  to  the  Elizabethans,  —  and  the 
Norsemen  must  have  also  met  and  killed  it. 


D.— (CHAPTER  V) 

ON  THE  WORSHIP  OF  WODEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH,  AND  ON  SCEAP 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in  the  whole 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  before  Alfred  of  Woden  being  the  god  of  the 
English.  This  is  scarcely  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  Christian  writers 
to  suppress  the  name  of  heathen  gods.  In  the  seventh  century,  when 
many  suppose  that  the  legends  of  Beowulf  were  given,  on  the  whole,  their 
present  form,  a  Christian  poet  would  not  be  so  particular ;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  not  the  faintest  allusion  is  made  to  Woden  in  Beowulf  if 
his  was  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  English.  Baeda  himself  has 
no  objection  to  speak  of  two  heathen  goddesses  by  name,  and  to  trace  the 
name  of  Easter  to  Eostra.  Moreover,  if  Woden  had  l3een  ever  of  the 
same  importance  in  England  as  he  became  in  Germany  proper,  in 
Scandinavia  in  later  times,  or  in  England  after  the  Danish  invasion,  some 
hint  of  his  existence,  some  words  derived  from  his  attributes,  would,  we 
should  think,  have  stolen  into  the  large  body  of  poetry  which  we  owe  to 
Cynewulf  ;  or  into  poems  like  the  Wanderer  or  the  Wife^s  Complaint  and 
a  few  others,  the  bulk  of  which  seems  either  pagan  or  semi-pagan, 
written  on  the  border-line  between  Christianity  and  heathendom.  But 
not  one  word  appears  ;  and  Baeda  and  Ealdhelm  are  just  as  silent. 
When  Grimm  tries  to  get  Woden  into  early  English  poetry,  all  he  can  do 
is  to  say  that  woma  ("clamor,  sonitus  ")  is  connected  with  Omi,  which 
is,  he  thinks,  another  name  for  the  Norse  Odinn.  There  is  not  much  in 
that ;  and  this  absence  of  the  slightest  allusion  to  Woden  as  a  god 
suggests  the  question — "Whether  the  Angles,  when  they  came  over, 
worshipped  Woden,  whether  he  was  ever  their  god  in  England  before 
the  Danish  invasion?"  and  the  further  question,  "whether  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  the  Elbe  —  Danes,  Angles,  Jutes,  or  any  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  England  —  worshipped  the  Heaven 
under  the  name  of  Woden,  or  even  thought  of  him  as  one  of  their 
ancestor-gods?"  I  do  not  think,  though  I  speak  with  great  diffidence, 
that  there  is  any  sure  proof  of  the  affirmative,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  negative.  Nevertheless,  I  put 
forward  the  following  considerations  only  as  a  guess,  a  conjecture.  If 
they  are  worth  nothing,  they  may  at  least  amuse  the  reader. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  Woden  (Wuotan)  was  the  name  which  the 
tribes  of  Germany  proper  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  give  to  the  supreme 
being.  "  Wodan,"  says  Paul  the  Deacon,  "  qui  ab  universis  Germaniae 
gentibus  ut  deus  adoratur  ! "  Jonas  of  Bobbio,  Paul's  elder  countryman, 
also  mentions  him  —  "illi  aiunt,  deo  suo  Vodano,  se  velle  litare "  — 
testimonies  which,  however,  belong  only  to  the  seventh  century.    It  is 
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also  plain  from  the  Abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of  faith 
imposed  by  Boniface  on  liis  converts  in  U'huringia  that  Woden  w;us 
worshipped  in  these  forest  regions  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  is  the 
phrase  in  the  Abrenuntiatio :  ''I  forsake  all  works  and  words  of  the 
devil,  the  worship  of  groves,  Woden  and  Saxnote,  and  all  evil  spirits  that 
are  tlieir  companions."  None,  however,  of  these  and  kindred  passages 
proves  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  English  worshipped  him  as  God  ;  or 
that  even  when  Boniface  was  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  Woden  was 
remembered  as  an  English  god  by  the  Englishmen  with  whom  Boniface 
corresponded.  It  is  most  probable,  I  think,  that  the  central  German 
tribes  did  worship  Woden  as  their  tribal  deity  in  the  tifth  century,  and  if 
so,  he  would  have  been  known  as  such  to  the  Saxons  who  came  to 
England  ;  but  the  Wessex  genealogy  which  goes  back  to  Sceaf  through 
Woden  does  not  suggest  that  Woden  was  supreme  in  tlie  We.st  Saxon 
mind,  and  yl-^thehveard,  himself  a  West  Saxon,  knows  nothing  of  his 
godhead.  Even  if  th(tse  Saxons  who  came  to  Enghuid  from  the  inland  of 
Saxony  worshipped  him  as  an  ancestor,  it  does  not  ]jrove  that  the  Angles 
did  so  ;  and  all  the  vernacular  literature  we  have  before  MUrtd  is  Angle. 
In  that  literature  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Woclen-worsliip.  Whatever  we 
may  say  then  of  a  certain  element  of  Woden-worsliip  existing  among 
some  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  worship  had 
not  extended  northward  among  the  Angles,  Jules,  or  Danes  at  the  time  of 
the  Engli-sh  migration.  After  their  dejjarture,  and  a  good  time  after  it,  1 
(•onjecture  that  Woden-worsliip  got  to  the  Nortli,  seized  <»n  the  Danes.  t)n 
Sweden  and  Norway  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  tliat  the  late  legend  of 
Woden's  wandering  fnmi  the  East  and  taking  refuge  in  the  North  contains 
in  it  some  faint  record  of  this  Northern  drift  of  his  worship. 

These  are  the  matters  I  think  probable.  After  all,  it  is  only  an 
inference  that  Woden  w;is  the  English  god,  and  an  infen-nce  based  on 
Komewhat  shadowy  arguments.  If  we  do  not  make  that  inference,  much 
which  is  strange  in  the  silence  concerning  Wo(h'n  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  is  explicable.  Have  we  any  right  to  make  it  at  all That  is 
the  (juestion. 

There  is  the  argument  for  Woden's  worshij)  derived  from  the  place- 
names  in  England  com])ounde(l  with  his  name,  :i  numher  of  which,  nioiv 
or  less  certain,  are  given  by  Ki'ml)le  ; '  and  from  the  trees,  stom-s,  and 
])ostH  which  in  the  charters  bear  traeets  of  his  name.  But  this  is  no  proof 
of  his  worship,  unless  we  first  ji^isunn?  that  he  was  worshippi'd.  Those 
names  may  have  been  given  by  the  Danes  ;  and  ihose  which  existed  before 
th(^  Danish  invasion  only  prove  that  Woden  was  a  name  known  t«t  the 
Knglish  as  one  of  their  ancestors,  or  as  one  of  the  hentes  of  their  kinsmen 
—  and  this  nobo<iy  denies  —  but  not  that  he  was  belii'ved  t<»  be  tin-  supreme 
god.    I'luce-names  only  ]>rove  that  the  name  they  take  \\i\h  famous. 

Secondly,  the  mention  of  Woden  its  a  god  occurs  in  .\ ngli>-Saxon  |>oetry 
and  prose.  In  every  case  this  mention  <»f  his  divinity  Is  conlined  to  writ- 
ings which  are  Hubse(|uent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  a  lime  when  it  Ih 
))lain  that  Woden- worship  had  become  extensive;  anil  when  English 
writers  woidd  not  lieHltate,  for  the  sake  of  clearneHN,  i«>  give  his  name  («> 
the  supreme  being  whi'Ui  their  ancestoix  Woixhlpped  as  the  lleiiven.  Wo 
Hisu  this  custom  fully  carried  out  in  the  Norman  chronicler'^  who.  one  iiml 

*  .V(|/iMi.i  in   Kniflnnil,  vul.  I.  p.  IVII.etc.    The  wholr  i|n  ul   W  ixleii'M 

Wurnbip  In  Kiigliiiid  In  ilehuletl  in  IhttMe  im^i'N,  tiiul  what  <liir^  it  coiiiv  ttt'.' 
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all,  call  the  English  god  by  the  name  of  Woden.  But  we  do  not  see  it 
done  by  the  Latin  writers  before  the  Conquest,  as  I  shall  afterwards  make 
clear. 

To  return  however  to  the  poetry,  Woden's  name  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  Gnomic  Verses  :  Woden  worhte  weos  ;  wuldor-alwalda  rume  roderas 
—  "  Woden-made  altars,  but  the  glorious  Allwielder  the  spacious  skies  "  ; 
but  I  suppose  no  one  will  maintain  that  this  is  one  of  the  early  sentences 
in  that  various  collection.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Homilists  after 
JElf  red  ;  and  in  one  metrical  homily  Mercury  is  said  to  have  been  honour- 
able among  all  the  heathen,  "  and  to  be  called  Odinn  in  Danish,"  but  the 
identification  of  Mercury  with  Woden,  i  whether  here  or  in  the  Norman 
chroniclers,  does  not  prove  that  the  English  worshipped  him  before  they 
were  Christians.  It  only  proves  that  when  the  homily  was  made,  and 
the  Chronicles  written,  Woden  was  considered  as  the  supreme  god  of  the 
pagans,  and  this  is  not  denied. 

When  we  look  however,  and  this  is  a  third  point,  at  earlier  writings,  at 
Nennius,  at  Baeda,  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  at  the  Chronicle 
of  -(Ethel weard  in  the  tenth  century  —  that  is,  when  we  consider  writings 
nearer  to  the  times  of  English  heathendom  —  we  find  nothing  which 
should  make  us  suppose  that  the  English  pagans  adored  Woden  as  their 
great  god.  I  take  ^thelweard  first.  He  wrote  after  Woden-worship  had 
certainly  entered  into  England  with  the  Danes ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
Chronicle,  from  which  he  took  his  history,  looked  on  Woden  as  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  kings.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  if  he  was 
aware  that  the  English  had  once  worshipped  Woden  as  the  supreme  god, 
or  as  a  god  at  all,  that  he  should  speak  as  he  does.  "  Woden  was  king," 
he  says,  "  of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  the  unbelievers  of  the  North 
are  overwhelmed  with  so  great  a  delusion  that  they  even  now  worship  him 
as  a  god  —  the  Danes,  the  Northmen,  and  the  Suevi."  "  Hengist  and 
Horsa,"  he  says  again,  "  were  the  nepotes^''  — he  means  the  descendants, 
for,  according  to  his  own  genealogy  of  them,  they  were  the  great-great- 
grandsons  of  Woden — "of  Woden,  king  of  the  barbarians,  quern  post, 
infanda  dignitate,  ut  deum  honorantes,  sacrificium  obtulerunt  pagani, 
victoriae  causa  sive  virtutis."  And  again — "Woden,  king  of  the  bar- 
barians, whom  some  pagans  now  still  worship  as  a  god"  (Books  i.,  ii.). 
No  doulDt  a  Christian  chronicler  of  tlie  tenth  century  would  be  glad  to 
leave  out  Woden's  name,  but,  having  used  it,  the  way  in  which  the 

1  The  Mercury  of  Tacitus  has  been  identified  with  Woden,  but  if  the  iden- 
tification be  correct,  it  is  evidence  that  the  dwellers  in  Germania  worshipped 
him,  but  not  that  his  worship  went  north  of  the  Elbe.  When  Tacitus  comes 
to  speak  of  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  Germans,  he  speaks  of  them  under 
their  native  names,  ancient  grayhaired  personages  —  Tuisco,  Mannus  —  ances- 
tral gods,  and  when  he  gets  more  nortli,  the  worsliip  of  Nerthus  swallows  up 
the  rest.  She  is  Mother  Earth,  and  is  the  only  divine  Being  of  wliom  we  have 
any  direct  evidence  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Whether  in  the  line  Erce, 
Erce,  Erce,  eor\)an  modor,  motlier  of  Earth  —  we  have  a  goddess  who  is  an 
older  Being  even  than  Earth  herself,  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  least  the  phrase 
suggests  a  primeval  deity  older  far  tlian  Woden.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of 
bidding  prayer  for  or  to  the  Earth  in  the  same  Charm  in  which  the  enigmatic 
Erce  occurs  —  "  Hale  be  Thou,  Earth,  mother  of  men  !  "  Hal  ives  y>u,  folde, 
fir  a  modor ;  I  ut  I  doubt  whether  this  is  more  than  the  conventional  phrase  of 
a  farmer.  '*  Earth,  be  in  good  fettle  for  me  "  —  and  the  fira  modor,  may  also 
be  a  mere  phrase,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  conception  of  the  Earth  as 
divine. 
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phrases  about  him  are  put  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  writer  would  natu- 
rally speak  who  was  aware  that  in  old  times  Woden  was  the  supreme  god 
of  his  folk.  He  knows  Woden  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  English 
kings,  whose  worship  in  after  years  became  prevalent  among  the 
Northerns.    And  this  is  the  very  thing  I  conjecture  to  be  true. 

Now  as  ^^thelweard  is  of  the  tenth,  so  the  book  compiled  under  the 
name  of  Nennius  is  probably  of  the  eighth  century.  Its  materials  were 
then  gathered  when  the  traditions  of  the  English  heathendom  were  fresher 
than  in  the  tenth  century,  and  before  the  Danish  invasion.  What  does 
Nennius  say  ?  Does  this  book  know  anything  about  Wodeji's  deity  ? 
Nothing  at  all  !  It  speaks  of  Woden  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Hengest 
and  Horsa,  but  when  it  comes  to  talk  of  the  god  of  the  invaders,  it  is  of 
Geat  and  liis  divine  father  it  tells,  — "Geat,  who,  as  they  sat/,  was  tlie  son 
of  a  gofl."  I  have  italici.sed  as  they  sn;/,  because  this  jihrase  gives  the 
quotation  about  Cieatan  importance  it  would  not  have  otherwise  had  in  so 
loose  and  corrupt  a  comi)ilation  as  Nennius.  It  marks  this  passage  as  one 
of  those  he  collected  "  de  scriptis  Scotorum  Anglorunujue,  et  ex  traditione 
veterum  nostn)rum  ; "  from  the  ancient  registers  of  our  history  from 
which  Baeda  also  learned  tlie  facts  of  the  English  story  ])efore  the  en- 
trance of  Christianity  —  "  ex  j)riornm  maximc  scriptis,  hie  inde  collectis." 
It  is  Dr.  (iuest,^  who  says  that  when  Haeda  states  a  fart  on  the  apparent 
autliority  of  these  ancient  chronicles, he  sometinies  adds,  "  ut  perliibent,*' 
"  perhilx'tur ;  "  and  the  i)hrase  "as  they  say,"  us<'d  here  in  this  book  of 
Nennius,  isolates  intf)  impoiiance  the  statement  about  (icat. 

Asser  seems  to  take  up  the  same  view.  In  his  history  of  /Elfred 
Woden  is  not  an  English  god.  Fie  is  tli(^  great-great-great-great-grandson 
of  "  (iejit  whom  the  jjagans  long  worshij)pcd  as  a  god,"  (Jcat,  who  is  in 
Nennius  tlie  son  of  a  gtid,  is  here  a  god  of  the  English —  the  anrostor  god, 
as  I  should  say,  of  the  (Jcatas.  just  as  Tactwa,  Hcaw,  Scddi  —  who  are 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of  (Jeat  in  the  Wessex 
genealogy  —  may  be  ancestor  gods  of  other  Northern  tribes  who  one  by 
one  separate*!  from  the  original  tribe  ruled  l)y  Sceaf  from  whom  they  ail 
descended.  Hut,  leaving  this  aside,  It  is  at  h-ast  a  little  curious  that 
neither  Asser  nor  Nennius,  wlm  louiidcd  their  special  statement  about  the 
English  god  on  ancient  dnciinients,  knew  anything  at  all  about  Wi'dt  ii  as 
an  English  deity. 

Now  take  liaeda  ;  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  Wixlen's  lmi)oii.ini  r  .' 
When  he  does  mention  two  of  the  goddesses  of  his  heathen  iincestors, 
Kheda  and  Eostra,  he  is  wholly  silent  ai)out  him  who  is  ih-chiretl  by  so 
many  to  have  been  the  supreme  god  of  the  linglish.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  speak  of  Woden,  it  is  not  iim  a  god,  but  as  tlu*  niieestor  of 
English  kingH.  "  Hengest  ami  Ilorsa,"  he  says,  *•  were  the  s(»ns  of  Vi»-t- 
gilsuH,  wliose  father  was  Vecia,  son  of  Woden,  from  whose  stock  th«^ 
royal  race  of  many  provinc<  H  deduce  their  original  " 

Haeda  got  this,  nodoiil)t,  frmn  the  Hame  ancient  WMm'es  from  which 
the  Himllar  entry  in  the  Ani/ln-Snxon  Chmuich'  is  deriveil,  and  I  npjM  al 
now  to  the  witness  of  the  Chnntirlv.  "  From  this  Woden."  it  huvh  (add- 
ing, liowever,  one  generaiinu  more  than  Haeda  conHiins  to  llenuchl's 
descent  from  Woden).  hprani;  ;ill  our  rovnl  "  d.v  West  Saxon)  "  fami- 
liesanil  those  of  the  .Sout li  hiimlirians  hIho."  A  little  further  on  and  iIm* 
Nortlmml>rian  iirinceH  are  also  triiccd  iiack  to  WtMien,  and  afliTwanlH  llio 
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Mercians  Penda  and  Offa.  But  nothing  that  the  Chronicle  or  Baeda  says 
would  suggest  to  their  readers  that  Woden  was  a  god  of  the  English,  much 
less  their  supreme  god.  This  might,  however,  be  a  possible  inference  if 
the  other  full  genealogies  in  the  Chronicle  ended  with  Woden,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  complete  genealogies  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  855  or 
891  are  those  of  the  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  West  Saxon  princes. 
The  two  Mercian  genealogies,  those  of  Penda  and  Offa,  go  back  to  Woden, 
and  no  farther.  The  two  Northumbrian  genealogies,  those  of  Ida  and 
^lla,  both  go  back  to  Woden,  but  in  Ida's  genealogy,  Woden  has  five 
ancestors,  the  last  of  whom  is  Geat,  and  in  Ella's  genealogy,  Woden  has 
one  ancestor,  Eriduwulf.  The  Wessex  genealogy,  made  either  after 
^Ethelwulf's  death  or  in  Alfred's  reign,  goes  back  beyond  Woden  for 
twelve  generations  to  Sceaf.  The  genealogies  are  also,  with  differences, 
given  in  Nennius,  Asser,  and  ^thelweard  during  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and 
they  attribute  many  ancestors  to  Woden.  Many  of  the  Norman  chroni- 
clers give  them  also  ;  and  Woden  never  closes  their  lists.  He  has, 
variously,  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen  ancestors.  Generally  speaking, 
Sceaf  is  the  oldest  heathen  name  in  any  of  the  pedigrees.  It  is  so  in  the 
Wessex  genealogy,  which,  for  many  reasons,  may  be  looked  on,  as  Grimm 
allows,  "  to  be  the  complete  and  correct  thing."  It  is  so,  also,  in  JEthel- 
weard,  who  repeats  the  Chronicle^  but  was  also  a  special  authority  on 
this  matter,  for  he  was  of  the  house  of  Alfred,  and  knew  his  own  lineage. 
Except  in  Mercia  then  (in,  that  is,  the  full  genealogies,  for  there  are  sev- 
eral incomplete  ones  which  only  go  back  to  Woden),  Woden  does  not 
take  the  closing  place  ;  and  though  in  the  Chronicle  he  does  close 
the  Mercian  line,  he  does  not  close  it  in  the  Mercian  genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  who  gives  thirteen  ancestors  to  the  Woden  of 
Mercia.  Woden's  position  then  is  not  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
genealogies.  He  is  one  only  of  a  host  of  ancestors.  Had  he  been  the 
supreme  god  of  the  English,  he  would,  I  conjecture,  have  been  more 
isolated.  Nor,  if  we  take  the  generations  which  lead  up  to  him  from  Cer- 
dic,  in  the  Wessex  genealogy,  does  he  get  back  into  any  remote  antiquity. 
Cerdic  died  in  534.  Woden  precedes  him  by  nine  generations,  which  (if 
we  give  thirty  years  to  a  generation)  proves  that  the  West  Saxons  thought 
that  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  third  century  —  not  a  very  ancient  lin- 
eage for  their  supreme  being  !  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  take  the  genealogies 
as  any  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  thought  of  Woden,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  Woden  any  other  place  than  that  of  an  ancestor,  whose 
force  and  heroism  had  made  him  important.  A  nation  would  scarcely 
imagine  that  their  supreme  god  had  twelve  or  fourteen  ancestors.  Of 
course,  the  lists  have  no  backward  historical  value  beyond  the  names  of 
Cerdic,  Ida,  or  Penda,  but  they  have  a  value  as  showing  how  the  English 
thought  about  personages  like  Woden  or  Sceaf.  They  do  show  that 
Woden  did  not  occupy  a  supreme  position  in  their  minds. ^ 

1  Grimm,  who  is  somewhat  collared  by  his  belief  that  Woden  was  the  name 
of  the  god  whom  all  the  Teutonic  races  adored  as  supreme  and  naturally  iden- 
tifies him  with  the  Mercury  of  Tacitus,  declares  that  because  Woden  is  in  the 
centre  (which  he  is  not  always)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  his  pre- 
eminence is  evident.    This  is  a  curious  argument. 

Troubled  too  with  the  statement  that  the  English  worshipped  Geat,  he  says 
that  Geat  is  another  name  for  Woden.  This  is  mere  assertion.  Geat  was 
probably  the  semi-divine  tribal  father  of  the  Geatas,  and  worshipped  as  such 
by  the  tribe  and  its  emigrants  ;  and  Wuotan,  as  it  seems  to  me,  occupied  the 
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If  we  are  to  choose  any  name  as  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  English 
mind,  not  as  a  great  god  like  Heaven  or  Earth,  but  as  an  ancestral 
divine  Person,  the  name  we  ought  to  choose  is  Sceaf  —  the  father  of  the 
Scyld  of  Beowulf —  the  name  of  the  boy  who  came  out  of  the  deep  to 
Scania,  and  became,  in  the  myth,  king  of  all  the  folk  round  about  Sles- 
wick.  And,  independent  of  the  story  told  of  him  by  three  of  the  Norman 
chroniclers,  we  have  the  best  witness  to  his  importance  in  the  "West  Saxon 
genealogy  given  in  the  Chronicle,  and  in  the  pre-eminence  which  his 
story  takes  in  TEthelweard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  but  that 
.Elfred  himself  drew  up  or  carefully  superintended  the  account  of  the 
West  Saxon  lineage  in  the  Chronicle.  We  have,  if  this  was  the  case, 
his  own  view,  in  the  genealogy,  of  the  question,  Who  was  the  root,  the 
founder,  the  remotest  ancestor  of  the  West  Saxon  folk,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  English  ;  for  the  place  yElfred  elsewhere  brings  the  English  people 
from  is  the  very  place  where  this  remote  ancestor  was  said  by  tradition 
to  have  set  up  his  capital  town,  Sleswick,  which  the  Danes  called  Ilaith- 
aby.  This  primeval  ancestor  of  the  English,  according  to  .Elfred,  was 
Sceaf,  (The  derivation  of  Sceaf  from  Noah,  and  so  from  Adam,  has 
l)lainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.)  Through  twelve  generations 
tlien,  anterior  to  Woden,  Tl-^lfred  looked  back  to  his  origins.  Moreover, 
it  seems  also  pretty  plain  that  -^Mfred  knew  of  the  legend  of  Sceaf,  though 
he  took  care  not  to  introduce  such  a  matter  into  the  Antjlo-Sitj-an  Chron- 
icle.  The  legend  is  told  by  .Ethelweard,  and  with  remarks  attachfd 
which,  considering  who  yF'.thclwcard  was,  force  us  to  believe  tliat  the 
house  of  yElfred  knew  the  tale.  yEthelweard  was  extremely  i)articular 
about  his  lineage,  and  he  wrote  his  Chronicle  not  only  to  tell  his  cousin 
Matilda  the  story  of  the  English  in  England  (it  is  taken  chietly  from  the 
Anglo-Sdxon  ( 'hrotiiclc),  l)Ut  also,  as  he  says,  to  make  her  thoroughly 
accjuainted  "with  the  origin  of  our  family,  who  were  our  relations,  and 
how  and  where  they  came  from,  as  tar  as  our  memory  can  g(»,  and  as  our 
parents  taught  us."  He  and  his  cousin  were  both  of  the  royal  West 
Saxon  line.  yEthelred,  son  of  .Ethel wulf,  and  brother  of  .Elf red,  was 
his  direct  ancest(»r,  and  .Elfred  himself  was  the  direct  aneestor  of  his 
cousin  Matilda,  lieing  thus  connected  with  the  West  Saxon  kin>;s.  and 
himself  an  eager  genealogist,  he  would  be  sure  to  preserve  carefully  the 
views  held  by  his  ancestors  as  to  th»'ir  origin,  and  we  hear  fnun  him  — 
and  the  testimony  is  of  worth  —  that  .Ethelwulf.  .Elfred's  father,  traced 
his  descent  to  Sceaf,  as  we  infer  from  the  Chnnticlv  that  .Elfn  tl  also  diti. 
There  is  then,  I  think,  clear  evidence  that  the  West  Saxon  House  —  and 

saiiif  position  iinioiij;  llie  Cciilral  (JiTiiian  tribes,  atid  ospecially,  1  coiijeelnre, 
aiiHdiK  llie  Franks,  wIiomc  ^'reat  intliience  would  tend  to  make  tlie  naine  of 
llieir  Iriliiil  deity  the  iiunie  of  the  su|ireni<«  j^od,  and  send  his  worsliip  all  ti\«<r 
the  leiitonic  peoples,  liut  not  till  lonji  after  the  Knylisli  iidnration. 

A  memory,  ii  tradition,  of  tiiese  ililTerent  tribal  worsbi|ts  linm«rs  in  llio 
plirase  iiseii  in  the  Si .  ( )laf  Siiua  "  Tlior  is  the  (Joil  of  ilie  Knulislimen  ( )<linn 
«tf  the  Saxons,  Skicdd  of  the  Scaniuns,  un<l  Kreyr  of  the  Sweiles."  •'  I  won- 
der," Hays  <iri  i,  "why  the  writer  u'ives   liior  to  the  KuKlish,  who  were 

voturies  of  Woden."    lie  may  well  wmuli-r  why. 

Ah  to  the  nami's  of  iliedavsof  the  wt  ek  which  ari>  allei;i'i|  us  proving  the 
Kn^lish  worsbijt  of  Woii.-n  and  the  rest,  these  names  were  mudi-  lone  after  llii« 

Kn^;lish  ndnration.  ami  |.rov  itliinu  at  all  as  to  w  liom  the  l-Inudish  worshippe»| 

before  Christianity.  "  I'heir  very  forms."  Vi^:fnsso^  and  I'owidl  wi) ,  "  prov« 
them  to  be  loan  wordM."  —  V.  I',  li.,        I.  p.  4'Jtt. 
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at  the  time  of  its  greatest  importance,  when  it  would  be  most  jealous  of 
its  ancestry,  from  the  time  of  -/Ethel wulf  to  that  of  Eadgar  —  held  that 
Woden  was  but  one  in  a  long  series  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  Sceaf 
was  their  most  ancient  and  venerable  father.  Here  is  the  passage  in 
^thelweard.  He  has  brought  King  ^thelwulf  back  through  Ina  and 
Kenred  to  Cerdic,  and  Cerdic  through  eight  generations  to  Woden  — 
"And  Woden  was  son  of  Erithowald,  son  of  Frealaf,  son  of  Frithuwulf, 
son  of  Finn,  son  of  Godwulf,  son  of  Geat,  son  of  Taetwa,  son  of  Beaw, 
son  of  Sceldi,  son  of  Sceaf.  This  Sceaf  came  with  one  bark  to  an  island 
of  the  ocean,  named  Scani ;  surrounded  with  arms,  and  he  was  a  young 
boy,  and  unknown  to  the  people  of  that  land  ;  but  he  was  received  by 
them,  and  they  guarded  him  as  their  own  with  much  care,  and  afterwards 
chose  him  for  their  king.  It  is  from  him  that  King  ^thelwulf  derives  his 
descent.^''  If  we  are  to  choose  then  the  oldest  ancestor-god  of  all  the 
English  tribes,  the  one  whom  the  consistent  English  tradition  lodges  in 
Sleswick  whence  Alfred  derives  the  original  English  ;  if  we  are  to  select 
the  mythical  ancestor,  through  Cerdic,  of  our  own  Royal  House,  we  look 
back  beyond  Geat  or  Beaw  or  the  rest  (who  may  have  been  worshipped 
by  separate  tribes),  and  far  beyond  Woden,  in  a  straight  line  to  Sceaf, 
who,  fatherless,  motherless,  came  out  of  the  mists  of  myth,  out  of  the 
unknown  deep,  out  of  the  secret  hiding-places  of  the  gods,  to  Scania ; 
and  whose  story  —  inserted  into  the  poem  of  Beowulf  —  we  possess  under 
the  name  of  his  sou  Scyld,  in  perhaps  the  most  ancient  song  in  the 
English  language. 

I  put  forward  these  considerations  with  no  impertinent  assertion. 
They  are  no  more  than  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  have  enough  support 
to  render  it  perhaps  worthy  of  being  called  a  theory.  They  are  consider- 
ations which  account  for  the  silence  of  early  English  literature  on  the 
gods  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  English  from  the  later  Viking 
creed,  and  whom  Kemble  and  others  discover  hidden  away  like  shadows 
in  allusive  words  and  phrases.  They  mean  to  suggest  that  the  worship 
of  Woden  as  the  supreme  being  had  not  reached  the  older  England  of  the 
mainland  at  the  time  of  the  migration  ;  that  it  did  not  get  into  the  lands 
about  the  mouth  of  Elbe,  or  into  Denmark  and  Sweden  until  a  good  time 
after  the  fifth  century  ;  that  then  it  did  drift  northward  and  seized  on  the 
Danes,  and  was  brought  by  them  to  England ;  that  the  Vikings  took  it 
up,  mingled  it  up  with  Christian  myths,  and  sent  it  over  other  regions  of 
Europe  than  Germany  ;  and  that  then  AVoden's  name  became  of  so  much 
importance  that  writers  in  England  transferred  it  backwards  to  the 
supreme  god  whom  the  pagan  English  worshipped,  but  that  the  pagan 
English  did  not  use  that  name  for  their  god.  Woden  was  no  more  to 
them  than  one  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  their  kings. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  only  a  suggestion  ;  but  that  the  religion  of  our 
fathers  was  a  simple  and  homely  affair,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
complicated  theology  of  the  Norsemen,  is  not  a  theory.  It  was  a  nature- 
worship  of  father  Heaven,  and  mother  Earth,  and  of  their  benignant 
summer  children,  and  to  these  we  may  perhaps  add  a  war-god  of  some 
kind.  Underneath  these  deities  there  were  semi-divine  ancestors  of  the 
folk  who  were  worshipped,  and  each  family  had  probably  their  own 
household  spirits  as  well.  The  rites  of  these  worships  were  conducted 
partly  in  the  households,  and  partly  in  temples  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
the  royal  house,  and  without  idols.  Below  these  venerable  personages, 
reverence,  founded  on  fear,  was  given  to  the  destroying  and  dark  powers 
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of  nature,  embodied  as  giants,  elves,  and  monsters,  and  also  to  the  ele- 
ments, places,  and  things  in  which  the  gods,  the  ancestors,  and  the  lower 
order  of  beings  were  supposed  to  take  up  their  dwelling —  the  air,  the  fire, 
the  great  water,  the  burial  barrows  and  howes,  the  hills,  the  islands  in  the 
river,  the  groves,  the  great  trees,  the  wells,  the  ancient  pillars  of  stone 
they  found  on  plain  or  moor.'  Around  these  latter  things,  and  round  the 
evil  forces  of  nature,  superstitions,  evil  and  innocent,  gathered  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  —  the  worship  of  the  semi-divine  spirits  of 
the  forefathers  of  the  tribe  or  the  family,  and  of  the  great  nature-deities 
from  whom  they  sprang  —  was  at  once  homely  and  noble,  reverent  and 
simple.  I  may  add  that  this  simplicity  of  religion  would  account  for  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the 
English,  and  for  the  wisdom  and  tolerance  with  which,  for  example, 
yEthelberht  and  Eadwine  considered  and  carried  out  the  change  of  re- 
ligion. 

E.  — (CHAPTER  IX) 

THE  CHARMS 

The  Charms,  of  which  some  arc  here  given,  were  kept  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  their  heathen 
elements  were  modified  by  Christian  elements.  They  are  like  an  ill- 
nibl)('d  I'alimpsest.  The  old  writing  contiiuially  apju-ars  from  under  the 
new  ;  the  new  is  blurred  by  the  old,  and  tlic  old  by  the  new.  Somrtinu'S 
they  both  mingle  into  the  strangest  junil)l(',  in  which  tiie  heathen  super- 
stitions have  (Miristian  clothing,  and  the  Christian  heathen.  This  is  true 
concerning  the  charms  mentioned  in  the  chai)ter  on  the  S< ttlement. 
Those  which  follow  here  are  more  decidedly  Christian,  and  are  i>artly 
prose  and  partly  verse.  I  translate  such  portions  of  thnn  as  have  some 
poetical  value.  They  have  the  literary  interest  which  belongs  to  rude 
folk-rhymes.  The  lirst  is  the  A'////'  Hrrh.s''  Chartn.  In  Sweden  nine 
sorts  of  Howers  made  the  midsununer  nosegay  ft»r  a  maiden  to  sleep  and 
dream  u|)on.  Nine  is  the  mystic  number  (rather  thre»' or  a  nuiltipl(>  of 
it)  wlii(;h  is  most  popular  in  liritain,  but  of  course  this  is  n»»t  p»'culiar  to 
Britain.    The  charm  starts  with  the  Mugwort  —  ^ 

•  I  am  Rorry  that  somo  of  this  lias  heeii  already  said  in  the  cliapter  to  which 
this  iiotn  Ih  attached,  Imt  the  rf|)etitioii  serins  to  be  tiecessarv  in  this  phioe. 

'•^  The  .Milkwort  is  tlie  Artemisia,  the  (Jermaii  ^' ////>.•>•.  The  irailitinn  tliat 
wliosM  wears  it  does  not  weary  on  the  way  comes  down  from  IMiny.  Hut 
amon^  till  (ierman  tribes  it  is  ^ood  in  a  house  against  tiends  and  diseases, 
"  against  poison  and  (Ivinn  tliinj;s,"  that  Is,  fev«'rs ;  and  "ji^ainst  the  loatldy 
thin^js  that  fare  through  Iho  land,"  tliat  is,  against  witciies  and  their  coii> 
KiMiers.  (irimm  qnntes  a  (iailoway  son^  which  a  mermaid  Hin^s  tu  the(U>rn>w- 
ful  relations  of  a  girl  dyitiK  Nvitli  consnm|ition  - 

Wad  ye  let  the  Itonnie  .May  die  i'  your  hand 
And  the  Mugwort  llowerlliK  hi  the  luiid! 

An  to  tlie  "  loatldy  things,"  coiii|iiirr  (iriinm's  «|Uoiatioii.  which  is  loo  nnuiHiuf; 
to  leave  out ,  and  illiisi  ratcN  i  In-  1 1  ansference  of  diseas«'  :  "  <  onI  I  he  l.4ird  u  ent 
over  the  land  and  tlieri>  met  him  To  sorts  of  (touts  and  < tontetst>s.  Then  spaki* 
the  l.oni,  VeTOlioiits  and  tioutesses,  whilher  wouM  ye'.'  Then  spake  the  Tt) 
(ioiiis  and  (ioutesses,  We  t;o  over  land  and  take  from  men  their  healtli  and 
liinliN.  Then  spake  the  l.tird,  Ve  shall  i;o  to  an  elder  liusli  iiiid  break  <>tT  ill 
hiN  hoiigliN  and  loave  luito  this  iniiii  his  HlrulKlit  llmhM." 
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Remember  thou,  Mugwort,      what  thou  declaredst, 

What  thou  preparedst      at  the  great  declaration  ! 

Thou  art  called  Una,       oldest  of  worts, 

Thou  hast  might  against  three,       and  also  'gainst  thirty  ; 

Thou  hast  might  against  poison,       and  against  flying  things, 

And  against  the  loathly  ones       which  through  the  land  are  faring. 

Thou,  too,  Way  broad,  ^        mother  of  worts, 

Open  to  Eastward,       inwardly  mighty. 

O'er  thee  ran  the  Chariots,       over  thee  queens  rode, 

O'er  thee  Brides  have  brided,       o'er  thee  bulls  have  panted  ; 

All  hast  thou  withstounded,     all  hast  thou  withstood, 

As  thou  now  withstandest  venom       and  the  ills  that  fly, 

And  the  loathly  kin      that  o'er  the  land  are  faring. 

The  next  four  lines  are  full  of  questions  for  critics.  The  lines  which 
follow,  and  which  have  more  interest,  belong  to  the  plant  which  is  after- 
wards named  Attorla'S  — 

This  is  here  the  wort      that  against  the  Worm  fought, 

This  has  power  'gainst  the  poison,       it  prevails  'gainst  flying  ill ; 

It  prevails  o'er  loathly  things       that  the  land  are  faring  through  ! 

Flee  thee,  Attorlath,       less  flee  from  the  greater, 

Greater  from  the  less,       till  a  boot  from  both  arrive. 

Thou,  remember.  Mayweed,       what  thou  didst  declare, 

What  thou  didst  end  up,       at  Alorforda.2 

So  that  ne'er  for  flying  ill      was  there  life  e'er  taken, 

Since  a  man  did  make      Mayweed  to  himself  for  meat. 

The  next  herb,  Wergulu,  does  business  which  is  very  curious  — 

This  is  the  wort      that  is  Wergulu  called  ; 
This  sent  the  seal       o'er  the  ridge  of  the  sea, 
Of  other  poison       to  better  the  hurt. 

Then  some  strange  lines  occur  about  Woden,  concerning  which  I  have 
nothing  to  say  except  that  they  seem  to  put  the  charm  forward  into 
times  after  the  Danish  invasion.  The  wuldor-tanas,  the  "  magic-twigs," 
sound  far  more  Norse  than  English  — 

These  nine  herbs  did  work      nine  poisons  against. 
A  worm  came  sneaking,       and  with  teeth  tore  the  man  ! 
Then  Woden  in  hand       took  nine  wonder- twigs  ; 
There  he  slew  the  adder,       that  it  flew  in  pieces  nine. 

1  Waybroad  —  the  plantago  —  (A.-S.  wegbraede  ;  German,  wegerich,  wege- 
warte)  has  its  Latin  name  from  being  exposed  to  the  tread  (plantae)  of  pas- 
sengers, and  its  Enghsh  name  from  growing  on  the  wayside.  I  wonder  if  the 
legend  Grimm  speaks  of  (chapter  on  Herbs)  —  of  the  herb  being  once  a  maiden 
that  awaited  aer  lover  by  the  wayside  —  has  anything  to  do  with  the  strange 
lines  9  and  10? 

What  she  did  at  Alorforda  and  what  Alorforda  is,  it  is  almost  too  distress- 
ing not  to  know.   Cockayne  says  there  is  an  Alderford  in  Norfolk? 
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There  are  three  charms  to  bring  back  lost  or  stolen  cattle,  one  of 
which  I  have  already  used.  The  other  two  are  almost  identical,  and 
contain  each  three  verses  — 

Bethelehem  the  Burg  was  bight,      where  was  born  the  Christ, 
It  is  famous  far      over  all  the  middle  Earth  ! 
So  this  deed  be  known       in  the  sight  of  men. 

"  Per  crncpm  Christi.  So  pray  three  times  to  the  East,  and  say 
thrice,  '  May  the  cross  of  Christ  bring  it  back  from  the  East ; '  then  to 
the  West  and  say,  '  May  the  cross  of  Christ  bring  it  back  from  the 
West  ; '  and  to  the  South,  etc.  ;  and  to  the  North  and  say,  'The  cross 
of  Christ  was  hidden,  and  has  been  found.'  The  Jews  hanged  Christ ; 
they  did  the  worst  of  deeds  to  him.  They  hid  what  they  could 
not  hide  ;  so  may  this  deed  never  be  hidden.  Per  crucem  Christie 
This  is  curious  enough,  but  the  next  is  more  curious.  "If  cattle  be 
privily  taken  away  ;  if  it  be  a  horse,  sing  this  over  his  foot-shackles  or 
over  his  bridle  ;  if  it  be  another  kind  of  cattle,  sing  over  the  hoof-track, 
and  light  three  candles  and  drip  tlie  wax  three  times  into  the  hoof-track. 
No  man  will  be  able  to  conceal  it,"  i.e.  the  stealing,^ 

The  next  three  are,  like  that  against  the  Stitch,  against  illness.  The 
first  is  against  the  Direorh,  that  is,  "against  the  Dwarf"  (or  we  may 
read  HVor/t  —  a  warty  (eruption).  If  it  be  the  Dwarf,- this  charm  takes 
us  into  heathendom.  The  Dwarf's  breath  and  touch  may  bring  sickne.ss 
and  death.  Cattle  b(!witched  in  Norway  are  dverg-slafjeu.  Blowing, 
puffing  beings  they  are,  wind  spirits  of  harm,  full  of  mischief,  who 
tangle  the  liair  in  knots  ((Jriiiiin,  chapter  on  Dwarfs).  They  were 
thought  by  the  English  to  tangle  th(^  body  in  knots,  to  be  the  source 
of  agues,  of  convulsions,  of  all  diseases  which  seem  to  leap  suddenly 
on  a  man.  Or  they  took  possession  of  the  body  and  went  roving  about 
therein. 

"One  must  take  seven  little  wafers,  such  as  one  offers  with,  and  writ^ 
these  names  on  each  wafer — Maxiniianus,  Malchus,  .Johannes,  Martin- 
ianuR,  Dionysius,  ConHtaiitinus,  Serajjion  ;  then  nuist  one  afterwanis 
sing  the  charm  hereafter  mentioned,  first  into  the  left  ear,  then  into 
the  riyht,  then  altove  the  man's  head.  'I'hen  h-t  a  maiden  go  and  hiDifj 
it  on  his  neck,  and  let  one  do  this  for  three  days:  he  will  soon  be  better." 

1  This  holon^s  lo  tho  spliere  nf  the  ancient  siiperst  it  inn  that  tlic  footprints 
were  HO  far  Itound  up  with  the  man  or  animal  tliat  made  tliem  that  an  injury 
done  to  them  is  transferred  to  the  man,  or  tliat  some  mt>iidlin^  with  the  sjuMir 
of  an  animal  detains  it.  Tlie  Australian  hlacUs  put  lu»t  emhers  in  the  track 
of  th«>  hunted  heast. ;  thft()jil»way  hulians  jdace  "  medicine  "  on  tlie  prints  of 
the  deer  and  l)ear,  HUp|)osin^  that  this  \mI1  luini,'  lliem  within  reach.  'I'ho 
/uluN  (ami  this  is  a  curinusly  close  parallel  to  the  text)  resort  to  a  similar 
devi(M<  to  rft'ovrr  utrniivtl  rntllv.  Karlh,  taken  from  ihc  footprints  of  the  miss- 
ing heuMts,  is  iilaced  in  the  chief's  vessel.  ot<'.  'Ihen  the  eliief  says:  "  I  have 
now  eompiered  them.  Tlicse  cat  lie  are  now  here.  I  am  siltiujj  upon  them.  / 
kiioir  not  /imr  Ifni/  trill  c/ic<i/«*."  —  Kni/.pr,  "Popular  SuperHlition.s  of  tho 
Ancients."  Folk-I.itrv ,  v<d.  1. 

Kvj^ry  one  knows  that  in  all  folk  meilieine  the  most  fretpient  soiirce  of 
dlHeiiHe  is  the  un^cr  or  the  mischief  of  an  exiernal  sjiiril  ;  and  the  several 
diseft.ses  had  each  their  own  spirit.  (Irimm  i|uol<'s  a  Finnish  Son>;  which 
(•ondtMises  this  opinion:  "  Isinen  alten  Kraii  neun  knahen  ^choren  werden  : 
werwolf,  scldanyc.  risi '.'  eideoliMe,  nachtmiir,  Kll(*di«'hiiiorz,  Klehlm'hiuers, 
nill/.sleclien,  liiiuciij^rimmen." 
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Here  a  spider  wight      came  a-ganging  in, 
He  his  hands  had  laid      hard  upon  his  belly. 
Quoth  he  then  that  thou      now  his  Haencgest  wert ; 
Lay  thyself      against  his  neck. 

Now  began  they  then      off  the  land  to  sail. 
And  as  soon  as  they  came  off  the  land      they  began  to  cool ; 
Then  came  in  a  wild  beast's  sister —      then  she  ended  all, 
And  she  swore  her  oaths      that  never  this  should  harm  the  sick, 
Neither  him  who  could       of  this  charm  get  hold, 
Nor  the  man  who  knew      how  this  charm  to  sing.i 
Amen.  Fiat. 

The  charm  for  a  pregnant  woman  which  follows  is  full  of  folk 
fancies,  but  none  of  them,  save  the  allusion  to  the  fairy  changeling,  has 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  And  the  charm  against  a  Wen  ^  is  another 
instance  of  the  transference  of  the  disease  to  some  inanimate  object,  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  disease  as  the  object  decays. 

The  last  charm  of  importance  is  that  sung  on  departing  for  a  journey. 
Many  of  the  lines  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  but  even  these,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  poem,  are  Christian  or  have  been  made  so.  The  gyrd.,  the 
rod  of  the  beginning,  and  its  works  of  defence,  is  very  like  an  ancient 
rune-stick,  and  the  phrases  sige-gealdor  ("a  victorious  charm"),  sige- 
gyrd  ("a  victorious  rod"),  seem  to  me  also  heathen.  So  also  the  evils 
from  which  the  charm  guards  the  traveller  belong  to  the  indefinite  terrors 
of  heathendom,  the  nameless  horrors  of  elves  and  wandering  sprites  and 
gangers  of  the  night,  or  of  the  bloodthirsty  river-spirits  that  spring  upon 
the  traveller.    Here  is  the  Spell  — 

In  this  rod  I  guard  myself,       and  to  God's  grace  trust  myself, 
'Gainst  the  stitch  that  sore  is,       and  against  the  sore  blow, 
And  against  the  grim,       'gainst  the  grisly  terror. 
And  against  the  mickle  horror      that  to  every  one  is  loathly  ; 

1  The  verses  from  5  to  the  end  read  like  a  nonsense  song,  like  the  wise  men 
who  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve.  Haencgest  appears  nowhere  else.  Cockayne 
translates  it  "  hackney." 

The  spider  is  imprisoned  in  a  bag  and  hung  around  the  swollen  part.  This 
is  a  common  form  of  cure. 

Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends  !    Beware  of  the  fever  ! 

For  it  is  not,  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate, 

Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's  neck  in  a  nutshell. 

Evangeline. 

Elias  Ashmole,  May  11,  1681,  writes  in  his  diary:  "I  took  early  in  the 
morning  a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  3  spiders  about  my  neck,  and  they 
drove  my  ague  away.  Deo  gratias  /  "  In  Worcestershire  the  same  remedy  is 
good  for  toothache.  In  Norfolk  a  spider,  tied  up  in  muslin  and  pinned  over 
the  mantelpiece,  is  good  for  whooping-cough.  When  the  spider  dies  the  cough 
will  go.  It  is  inferred  from  these  instances  either  that  the  spider,  being  poison- 
ous, is  supposed  to  draw  the  poison  of  the  swelling  into  itself,  or,  which  is  most 
likely,  the  diser,se  is  transferred  to  the  spider  and  dies  with  the  spider.  Toads 
are  often  used  in  the  same  way, 

2  It  is  given  in  full  by  Mr.  de  Grey  Birch  who  discovered  it,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  xi.  p.  29. 
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And  'gainst  all  the  loathly  things      that  into  the  land  may  come  ! 
A  victorious  spell  I  sing,       a  victorious  staff  I  bear, 
Word  of  victory,  work  of  victory,       so  may  this  avail  me  ! 
May  no  spirit  mar  me       nor  the  mighty  man  afflict  me. 

Then  he  calls  on  the  Trinity  to  keep  him  hale ;  on  holy  men  and 
women  and  the  angels  to  guard  him  against  the  fiends,  to  keep  him  in 
peace,  to  give  him  the  hope  of  glory  of  the  hall  of  Heaven  ! 

Matthew  be  my  helm,       Mark  my  byrnie  be  ; 

Of  my  life  the  shining  strength  ;       let  my  sword  be  Luke, 

Sharp  and  edged  sheer  ;       and  my  shield  be  John. 

Winds  be  smooth  and  light  to  me,  and  in  God's  peace  may  I  dwell, 
guarded  against  the  loathly  One  who  my  life  afflicts. 

This  seems  the  place  for  the  Rune  Sojkj,  in  which,  midst  of  a  gen- 
eral Chri.stian  form,  many  heathen  elements  appear.  Moreover,  the 
Runes  themselves  have  a  close  connection  with  charms,  spells,  and  magic. 

Kacli  rune  is  taken  —  and  there  are  twenty-nine  —  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  given  to  it  as  name.  Two,  three,  or  four  lines  are 
given  to  each  subject.  The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  poetical  alphabet,  like  "A 
was  an  Archer  that  shot  at  a  frog  ;  H  was  a  Hutcher  that  kept  a  big  dog." 
Here,  for  example,  are  the  first  and  second  runes  — 

h  Hull  is  a  fierce  beast  and  broad  are  his  horns, 
A  full-furious  deer  ;  and  figliteth  with  horns  ! 
A  mighty  moor-stepper  !       ''i'is  a  high-moodi'd  creature. 

I  Ice  is  over-cold,       immeasurably  slipi)y  ; 
(Jlistens  bright  as  glass,       unto  gems  nmst  like  : 
'Tis  a  Hoor  frost-wrought,       fair  unto  the  sight. 

Most  of  (he  verses  ani  of  tlie  same  type  as  these.  They  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  belong  to  literature.  A  few,  however,  which  describe  natural 
objects,  lik»'  hail  and  the  birch-trt'c,  have  sonic  jioctical  fet'ling.  'I'hcre 
arc  one  (tr  two,  also,  wiiich  stem  to  couu'  down  from  ancient,  even 
heiiihcn  linicH.  Of  these  there  arc  tiircc.  The  first  is  the  fonrtli  Hune 
f**  Os  ;  tiic  Hccoinl  is  the  sixteenth  lilunc  Sigel  ;  the  third  is  the 
twenty -seeoiid  g  Ing. 

Os,  ciilh'd  in  tiic  jioem  the  bc;iinner  of  all  speech,  the  Upliolder  of 
wisdom,  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  word.  The  late  editor  of  tlie  poi-ni  did 
not  umlerstJind  it.  (irimm  explaine<l  It  by  the  Latin  o.s.  (Jrein,  Uieger, 
and  others  make  it  the  ei|uivalent  of  the  (iothic  aim,  and  the  Northern 
a«="(io«l"  ;  but  it  is  still  (Innlttfnl  wlu'llu  r  llie  word  «».>i.  in  the  sense  of 
(l<»d,  «'ver  occurs  indepemlently.  If  it  have  that  meaning  the  verst'  irt 
heathen,  and  t lie  editor  ili<l  noi  understand  it — a  supposition  which  puts 
the  Christian  redaction  of  the  jxteni  forward  to  a  lat*'  ptTitnl. 

The  same  kind  of  mistake  Heems  made  about  nhjfl.  Sigi'l  is  useil 
metaphorically  for  the  sun.  Hut  the  »'dii»)r  of  the  verse  ukch  It  uh  If  it 
were     ;/<•/,  a  "sail." 

'I'liese  two  errors  Iniluce  tln'  critics  to  conjecture  that  this  wa.n  un  oU\ 
Northern  alplialtet  of  Kunes  with  i'Xplaiuitl«tnH,  probably  Danish  ;  ami 
that  it  wax  traiiNlated  and  greatly  change«l  by  an  Angl(»-Saxon  in  tlte 
eleventh  or  Iweltih  century. 
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A  verse,  the  22nd,  on  the  Rune  Ing  is  much  more  clearly  ancient. 
"  Ing"  is  the  divine  ancestor  of  the  Ingaevones,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
many -named  hero  from  whom  the  Northern  tribes  of  Scandia  and  Angeln 
sprang.  The  verse  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  poem  that  seems  to  be- 
long purely  to  the  original  document  — 

Ing  was  the  first      amid  the  East  Danes, 
Of  heroes  beheld,       till  Eastward  he  then 
Went  over  the  wave  ;       his  wain  followed  him  ! 
Thus  by  the  Heardings      this  hero  was  named.i 

In  the  explanation  of  this  given  by  Grimm,  Ing  and  the  Wain  (a  dis- 
tinctive mark,  he  says,  of  ancient  gods,  heroes,  and  kings)  are  mixed  up 
with  the  Norse  gods.  Ten  Brink  says  the  chariot  was  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Ing,  or  Frea,  as  well  as  of  the  goddess  Nerthus.  But  the  passage 
puzzles  them,  and  their  explanation  is  vague.  Y.  Rydberg,  in  his  Teutonic 
Mythology  (English  translation,  p.  180),  claims  to  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, and  he  makes  the  waen  of  the  third  line  not  a  waggon,  but  the 
proper  name  of  the  hero  Vagn,  Hadding's  giant  foster-father,  who  is  also 
called  Vagnhofde.  He  is  so  called  by  the  Haddings,  the  Heardings  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  text.  The  lines  will  now  read,  and  the  difference  is 
great  — 

Ing  was  first  seen  among  the  East  Danemen  ; 
Then  he  betook  himself  eastward  over  the  sea. 
Vagn  hastened  to  follow  ; 
Thus  the  Heardings  called  this  hero. 

This  strophe  then  is  said  to  enshrine  an  episode  in  the  first  Northern 
Epic,  broken  fragments  of  which  only  remain  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Sagas,  the  epic  of  the  "  first  great  war  in  the  world,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
seeress  in  Volospa. 

That  mythic  war  began  between  the  Asas  and  the  Vans,  the  two  great 
god-clans,  and  had  its  counterpart  in  a  war  between  the  three  great  Teu- 
tonic races,  but  the  main  contest  is  between  Ing  (Yngwe  or  Swi>daeg) 
and  Hearding  (Hadding).  In  this  contest,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the 
gods  join.  All  the  Vans  who  had  now  driven  the  Asas  into  exile  favour 
Ing,  but  Odin,  Thor,  and  Heimdal  are  on  the  side  of  Hadding.  In  his 
early  youth  Hadding  has  been  carried  to  Jotunheim  by  Thor,  and  brought 
up  there  by  Vagnhofde,  one  of  the  giants ;  and  during  his  stay  is  saved 
again  from  great  danger  by  Odin  himself,  who  rides  away  with  him  over 
sea  and  land  on  Sleipnir.  When  he  grows  up  he  becomes  the  chief  of  the 
tribes  of  Eastern  Teutondom,  and  makes  war  on  the  tribes  of  Northern 
and  AVestern  Teutondom.  Ing  comes  forth  from  Asgard  on  the  Scandian 
peninsula,  and  calls  on  all  the  dwellers  and  on  the  Danes  to  follow  him 
against  the  Eastern  Teutons  over  the  sea.    "  Ing  was  first  seen  among 


i  I  insert  the  Anglo-Saxon  — 

^    (Ing)  waes  aerest 
gesewen  secgun, 
ofer  waeg  gewat, 
tSus  Heardingas 


mid  East  denum 
o\>  he  si'5'San  est 

waen  aefter  ran ! 
tSone  haele  nemdun. 

Rune  Song,  11.  67-70. 
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the  East  Danemfn,  and  then  went  eastward  over  the  wave.''  The  Danes 
and  Swedes  thus  go  across  the  Baltic  with  Ing  to  the  seat  of  war.  A 
great  battle  takes  place  with  Ha/lding,  and  Hadding  is  on  the  point  of 
perishing,  when  Odin  suddenly  brings  Vagnhofde  to  Hadding's  help,  and 
places  hira  in  the  battle  beside  his  foster-son.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
Rune  strophe  by  the  phra.se  "  Vagn  made  haste  to  follow.  So  the  Ileard- 
ings  (the  followers  of  Hadding)  called  the  hero."  Hadding,  all  the  same, 
is  utterly  defeated. 

This  is  V.  Rydberg's  explanation,  and,  if  we  may  accept  his  upbuild- 
ing of  the  myth  out  of  Saxo  and  the  Northern  Sagas,  it  sounds  well,  and 
is  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  as  strange  to  find  this  single  verse  lost  as  it 
were  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  and  referring  to  a  mythic  epic  which  con- 
cerns the  Teutons,  as  it  is  to  find  the  equally  ancient  piece  about  Scyld  in 
the  beginning  of  Beowulf. 


NOTES 


A.— .(CHAPTER  XXII) 

THE  "WANDEREK*'  AKD  THE   "  SEAFARER "  IN  BLANK  VERSE 

The  Prologue 

A  lonely  man  full  often  finds  his  grace, 
God's  tender  pity :  though  in  care  of  mind 
Need  drive  him  many  days  o'er  ocean's  path 
To  push  with  hands  the  frost-cold  sea,  and  sail 
The  exile-tracks  !    O  Wyrd  is  fully  wrought ! 
Thus  quoth  a  Wanderer,  mindful  of  his  woes, 
Of  direful  slaughters,  and  of  kinsman's  death. 

THE  WANDERER 

*♦  Oft  must  I,  lonely,  at  each  early  dawn 
Bewail  my  care.    There's  not  one  living  man 

10.  To  whom  I  now  dare  tell  my  hidden  heart 
With  open  freedom  —  0  full  well  I  know, 
It  is  a  noble  habit  in  an  earl, 
To  lock  the  cupboard  of  his  soul,  and  safe 
Keep  his  thought-hoard,  while,  as  he  will,  he  thinks. 
A  wearied  mind  may  not  withstand  the  Wyrd, 
Nor  any  troubled  spirit  plan  its  aid ; 
Wherefore  those  eager  for  their  Honour  bind, 
Close-locked  within  the  coffer  of  their  breast, 
Their  dreary  thought  —  and  so  must  I  tie  up 

20.  My  soul  in  fetters  ;  I,  so  poor,  careworn. 

Cut  off  from  home,  from  all  my  kinsman  far, 
Since,  long,  long  years  ago,  the  dark  of  earth 
Wrapt  my  Gold- friend  ;  and  I  have  ever  since 
Gone  winter- woeful  o'er  the  woven  seas  ! 
Sad  then,  I  sought  a  treasure- giver's  hall. 
Where  I  might  find,  or  far  or  near,  some  Lord, 
Who  in  the  mead-hall  would  my  memory  know, 
Or  will  to  comfort  me  a  friendless  man, 
Or  pleasure  me  with  joys  ! 

Who  tries  it,  knows 
30.  How  cruel  sorrow  for  a  comrade  is 

To  him  who  few  of  loved  fore-standers  has  t 
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He  holds  the  exile's  path,  not  plaited  gold  ; 
A  fr(jzen  bosom,  not  the  ifruits  of  earth  ! 
He  minds  him  of  the  hall,  of  heroes  there, 
Of  taking  gifts,  and  how  his  golden  friend 
Feasted  his  youth.    Fallen,  fallen  is  all  that  joy  1 
0  well  he  knows  this,  who  must  long  forego 
The  wise  redes  of  his  loved,  his  friendly  Lord, 
But  most  when  sleep  and  sorrow,  both  at  one, 

40.   Hind  up  the  poor,  the  lonely  wanderer's  soul ! 
Him  dreamcth  then  that  he  doth  clip  and  kiss 
His  Man-lord,  and  together  head  and  hands 
Lay  on  his  knee,  as  once,  when  at  his  will, 
In  days  gone  by  the  Gift-stool  he  enjoyed. 
Then  doth  the  friendless  man  awake  again, 
And  sees  before  him  heave  the  fallow  waves. 
The  foam-birds  bathe,  and  broaden  out  their  wings, 
And  falling  sleet  and  snow,  shot  through  with  hail : 
Then  all  the  heavier  is  his  wound  of  heart, 

50.   Sore  for  its  own,  and  Si)rrow  is  renewed. 
In  dreams,  his  kinsmen  flit  acro.ss  his  mind, 
With  songs  he  greets  them,  glad,  he  watches  them  ; 
Hut  these  iieroic  comrades  swim  away  ! 
The  ghost  of  these  air-floaters  brings  to  him 
Few  well-known  words  !    Once  ni*»re  his  giief  is  new, 
Who  now  must  send,  again  and  yet  again. 
Ills  weary  spirit  o'er  the  binding  seas  ! 
So  in  this  world  I  may  not  understand 
Wherefore  my  mind  does  not  grow  black  a.s  night, 

60.    Whene'er  I  think  all  (»n  the  lif«'  of  nu  n, 

How  suddenly  they  gave  their  house-floor  up, 

These  mighty-mooded  Thegns  !    Tluis  doth  Mid-Garth, 

Day  after  day,  droop  down  and  fall  to  nought. 

Wherefore  lu)  man  is  wise,  till  he  ha.s  owned 

His  share  of  years  on  earth  !    The  wise  nuist  bo 

Patient,  not  too  hnt-liearted,  nor  of  words 

Too  (piick,  n(»r  heedhiss,  nor  too  weak  in  war, 

Too  f<*arful,  or  t(»o  fain,  nor  yet  of  goods 

Too  greedy,  nor  too  kvvii  to  boast,  until 

70,    He  know  his  way  I    A  man  must  wait,  whene'er 
He  make  a  vow,  till,  bold,  In*  surely  know 
Wliither  will  turn  the  tliought  within  his  heart. 
Grav(^  men  should  feel  how  ])hantom-like  it  is. 
When  all  this  world's  weal  stands  awaste  ;  iw  now, 
I 'nmimbered,  o'er  this  land,  aie  ruine(|  towns, 
Swept  by  the  storni,  thick  covered  l>y  while  frost. 
Dismantled  all  their  courtyards,  and  tlu^  Hall 
Where  wine  was  drunk,  in  dust  1    Low  lies  il.s  Lord, 
Hereft  of  joy  ;  and  all  the  peers  have  fallen, 

80.    Haughty,  before  the  rampart.    Wiir  K<*lzed  sonui 
And  bore  them  on  death  jialhs  ;  and  one  a  ship 
Took  o'er  the  lowering  wave  !    The  lioary  wolf 
Another  lore  when  dead  ;  and  one  an  <  n! 
Hid  ill  the  liollowed  l  arlh  with  dreary  i 
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So  hath  men's  Maker  wasted  this  Earth's  home, 
Until  the  work  of  elder  giants  stood 
Void  of  its  Burghers,  all  bereft  of  joys  ! 
Who  wisely  has  thought  o'er  this  ruined  Stead, 
And  this  dark  life  doth  deeply  muse  upon ;  — 
90.  Gray-haired  in  soul  —  in  exile  oft  recalls 

Uncounted  slaughters,  and  this  Word  cries  out  — 
*  Where  went  the  horse,  where  went  the  Man  ?     Where  went  the 
Treasure-giver  ? 

Where  have  the  seats  of  feasting  gone  ?  and  where  the  joys  in  hall  ? 

Alas,  the  beaker  bright !  alas,  the  byrnied  warrior  ! 

Alas,  the  people's  pride  !    0  how  is  fled  that  time, 

Beneath  the  Night-helm  gloomed,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been. 
Alone  is  left,  to  tell  of  those  loved  peers. 
This  wall  huge-high,  spotted  with  carven  snakes  1 
The  strength  of  ashen  spears  took  off  the  earls, 
100.  Blood-thirsty  weapons,  and  the  far-famed  Wyrd  I 
Lo  !  these  hewn  cliffs  are  beaten  by  the  storms. 
The  snow-drift  driving  down  binds  up  the  earth, 
Winter's  wild  terror,  when  it  cometh  wan  ! 
Night's  shadow  blackens,  sending  from  the  North 
Fierce  slants  of  hail  for  harmfulness  to  men  ! 
Wyrd's  dooming  changes  all  beneath  the  heaven  ; 
Here  fleets  our  wealth,  and  here  is  fleeting  friend, 
Here  fleets  the  kinsman,  here  is  fleeting  man  ; 
110.  The  roots  of  all  this  earth  are  idle  made.'  " 

Epilogue 

So  quoth  the  Wise  of  mood  !  Apart 

He  sat,  and  made  his  runes. 

Who  keeps  his  troth,  is  brave  of  soul, 

Nor  shall  he,  over-rash. 

Ever  give  voice  to  woe  of  heart 

Till  first  its  cure  he  knows  ; 

So  acts  a  man  of  fortitude  ! 

Yet,  well  for  him  who  seeks 

Strength,  mercy  from  the  Father,  where 

Our  fortress  standeth  sure. 


THE  SEAFARER 
The  Old  Sailor  — 

Sooth  is  the  song  that  I  shall  sing,  and  tell 
Of  sailing  on  the  sea  !    O,  oft  have  I 
Endured  in  woeful  days  the  painful  hours. 
And  bitter  care  of  heart  have  borne,  and  known 
Unnumbered  seats  of  sorrow  in  my  ship ! 
Fearful  the  weltering  waves,  when  'twas  my  part 
Strait  watch  to  keep  at  night  upon  the  prow, 
When  onward  drove  my  bark  beside  the  cliffs. 
Frost  pinched,  my  feet  fettered  with  clamps  of  ice  ; 
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10.  But  hot  about  my  heart  was  sighing  Care, 
And  Hunger  took  my  fortitude  from  me,  — 
Sea-wearied  me  !    0  little  knows  the  man 
To  whom  it  haps  most  liappily  on  earth, 
How,  carked  with  care,  on  frozen  seas  I  lived 
Dark  Winter  through  upon  a  Wanderer's  ways  ; 
Forlorn  of  joys,  of  kinsmen  loved  bereft. 
Icicle-hung,  while  flew  the  hail  in  showers  ! 
Nought  heard  I  but  the  thunder-roar  of  seas, 
Of  ice-chilled  waves,  and  whiles,  the  whooping  swan  I 

20.  The  gannet's  scream  was  all  the  joy  I  knew, 

I  heard  the  seal  swough  'stead  of  mirth  of  men  ; 
And  for  mead-drinking  heard  the  sea-mew  cry  ! 
The  storm-winds  lashed  the  crags,  the  ocean-tern 
Answered  them,  icy-jilumed  ;  and  oft  the  Earn, 
Her  wet  wings  dripping  rain,  barked  her  reply. 
.  .  .  O  none  of  kinsfolk  tlien 
Might  stir  to  joy  my  solitary  soul  ! 
Wherefore  he  little  thinks,  who,  in  the  burgs, 
Owns  only  life's  delight  and  little  bale, 
Haughty  and  insolent  with  wine,  how  I, 

80.    Weary,  must  on  the  ocean-paths  outstay  ! 

Dark  grew  Night's  shadow  ;  from  the  North  it  snowed  ; 
Frost  l)ouii(l  the  fickl  ;  hail  fell  upon  the  earth, 
Coldest  of  grains  ! 

The  Young  Sailor  — 

Why  crash  together  then 
Thoughts  in  my  heart  that  1  myself  .should  tempt 
The  high-tossed  sea*!,  the  sport  of  the  salt  waves? 
A  lust  (loth  hour  hy  hour  j)rick  on  niy  soul, 
To  set  my  Wiv  sea-faring,  and  to  seek 
Far  (jff  from  hence  the  shores  of  outland  men. 


The  Old  Sailor  — 

Lives  no  man  on  the  earth  so  i)roud  of  lieart, 
40.   So  generous  in  youlli,  so  good  at  gifts, 
In  (U'eds  so  daring,  to  his  Lord  so  dear, 
Tint  to  the  I)ee|)  is  ever  his  desire 
To  find  \.\h'  Work  his  Lonl  may  will  for  him. 
Not  for  the  harp  or  spending  rings  his  heart  ; 
Woujan  delights  him  not,  nor  yet  thi'  world  ; 
Notliing  he  cares  for  save  tlie  lieaving  wavun; 
Whom  tln'  Sea  urges,  longs  for  evermore  I 

The  Younij  Sailnr  — 

The  trees  rehloom  ;  again  the  burgs  grow  fair; 
Winsome  the  wiih-  plains,  and  the  earth  i.s  gay — 
60.   Hut  all  doth  eliallenge  the  impaHsioned  life 
Of  his  brave  spirit  to  Hea  voyu^'e,  who 
Thiukti  lu  Huil  fur  ucruHU  lliu  uccuu  Murgu. 
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The  Old  Sailor  — 

The  cuckoo  warns  you  with  his  fateful  song, 
That  summer's  watchman  sings,  but  woe  he  bodes, 
Bitter  the  breast  within  !    No  happy  man. 
No  hero  knows  what  he  must  bear,  who  sets 
His  exile-wanderings  furthest  on  the  sea. 

The  Young  Sailor  — 

Wherefore  my  Thought  now  hovers  o'er  my  heart, 
Above  the  surging  flood,  the  whale's  homeland, 
60.  My  Spirit  flies  away  ;  and  hovers  then 

Far  o'er  the  lap  of  earth  ;  and  now  wings  back, 
Greedy  and  hungering,  again  to  me. 
That  lonely  Flier  yells,  and  drives  me  forth 
Across  the  Whale's  path,  irresistibly, 
Along  high-leaping  seas  ;  for  sweeter  far 
The  joys  of  God  are  there  than  this  dead  life 
That  swoons  away  on  land. 


B.  — (CHAPTER  XXIV) 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE   "  CHRIST  " 

The  extracts  from  the  two  Homilies  which  follow,  and  the  Hymn 
De  Die  Judicii,  are  printed  from  Mr.  Gollancz's  edition  of  the  Christ- 
Every  critic  has  pointed  out  these  homiletic  sources,  but  Professor  Cook 
(Modern  Language,  Notes,  June  1889)  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  show  that 
this  ancient  Latin  Hymn  was  probably  used  by  Cynewulf .  I  say  proba- 
bly, because  there  must  have  been,  before  the  eighth  century,  a  great 
number  of  Hymns  on  this  subject ;  and  no  doubt  a  similar  treatment  and 
similar  phrases  ran  through  them  all.  When  it  is  said,  then,  that  this 
was  one  of  Cynewulf  s  sources,  we  do  not  mean  that  Cynewulf  used  this 
or  that  which  was  not  fairly  his  own.  The  phrases  were  common  prop- 
erty ;  every  preacher  used  them.  The  originality  of  any  poet  or  preacher 
consisted,  not  in  the  invention  of  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject  or  a 
new  phrase,  but  in  the  way  he  filled  up  the  old  treatment,  or  in  the 
way  he  turned  an  old  phrase  so  as  to  dignify  it.  Cynewulf  has  made 
the  things  he  has  taken  from  the  Hymn  —  if  it  was  this  special  Hymn 
which  lay  before  him  —  quite  distinct  in  manner  and  feeling.  Take  the 
phrase, 

Erubescet  orbis  lunae,  sol  et  obscurabitur 
Stellae  cadent  pallescentes. 

As  blood  shall  be  the  Moones  sphere  and  dark  shall  grow  the  Sun ; 
The  stars  shall  pale  their  light  and  fall. 

This  is  the  Latin.  It  may  be  better,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  than  Cyne- 
wulf s  work  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Cynewulf  has 
passed  it  through  the  furnace  of  his  own  imagination,  and  made  it  another 
thing  altogether.    It  is  no  longer  Latin,  it  is  Northumbrian  ;  and  it  illus- 
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trates  all  I  have  said  in  the  Chapter  on  the  distinctiveness  of  native  Nor- 
thuinl)rian  poetry.  When  the  Latin  traditions  did  enter  Northunibria, 
they  wore  vitally  altered.  They  lost  their  Latin  note  and  sounded  an 
P^nglish  note.    Here  is  the  English  — 

ponne  weorj^e^  sunne  sweart  ge wended 

On  blodes  hivv  sec  "Se  beorhte  scan 

Ofer  aer-woruld  aelda  bearnum. 

Mona  \>a.et  sylfe  \>e  aer  mon-cynne 

Nihtes  lyhte  ni^er  gehreosetS 

And  steonan  swa  some  streda"5  of  heofone 

J3urh  "5a  strongan  lyft  stormum  abeatne. 

Then  shall  the  Sun,  all  dusky  turned,  be  changed 
To  hue  of  blood,  that  once  so  brightly  shone 
Above  the  Kre-world  for  the  bairns  of  men: 
So  too  the  Moon  that  erst  herself  by  night 
Lighted  mankind,  precipitately  falls, 
Likewise  the  stars  from  heaven  hurtle  down. 
Through  the  strong  Lift  lashed  to  and  fro  by  storms. 

It  is  expanded,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  English,  not  Latin. 

.Moreover,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  Gregory's  phrase,  "  Quis  enim 
soils  iiotiiinc  nisi  Doininus,  et  cjuae  luiiae  nomine  nisi  ecclcsia  dcslgna- 
tiir?  "  with  ()ynewiilf\s  expansion  of  it  into  a  siuiilc  which  1  have  given 
in  the  note  on  p.  399.  How  nuich  tenderness,  how  much  delight,  in  the 
nature  of  the  sun  and  moon  themselv(\s  Is  added  to  tiie  Latin  I  The 
prose  lias  become  soft  poetry.  The  pa.ssage  which  ciincerns  the  Icajis  of 
Christ  may  also  l)e  compared.  It  is  said  that  the  words,  "(^iiiamvls  adliuc 
rerum  pertiirhatlonlbus  animus  fluctuet,  jam  tamen  spcl  vestrar  am  horam 
in  aeternam  patriam  tigite,"  is  the  source  of  the  sea-simile  beginning  — 

Nu  is  J»on  gelicost  swa  we  on  lagu-flode, 

which  is  translated  at  p.  400  ;  but.  If  so,  what  a  change  ;  what  an  llluf.- 
tratloii  If  Im  of  what  a  poet  can  do  with  a  well-worn  tlioui.'ht  I  How  littlr 
of  the  Latin  coiivcnt ion  Is  In  It,  how  nmch  of  .\i>i-tliiiinl)riaii  Individuality 
and  of  Cyufwulf's  distinctive  freling!  See,  too,  all  that  In*  \\i\s  adiled  in 
his  working  up  (p.  40;5)  of  the  passaue  in  tin-  Ilonuly  in  Die  Hpiphaniae. 
about  the  sorrow  of  the  universe  at  llu'  death  of  Ji  sus. 


C  — (CHAP  I  KK  .XXIV) 

LATIN  ROURCBS  Of  TIIK  "CHRIST" 

(Cf.  pnttut  ifcunil%i$) 
Ilomilia  in  Ai*cennio  nr  Domini 

§  0.  Hoc  autom  nobis  primuni  <niai'n  !nhinj  est,  quidnrtm  flt  quoH  Alb*» 

nat(>  Pondiio  a|)parucrunt  Anm  li,  rt  tauirn  non  h-uunlur  In  alb         •  'mih 
apparuiNHe  :  juicrndrnt«>  auU  iu  Domino  miHtii  Aii^eli  in  albi.^         ,.iur  ia^ici^. 
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Aet  i.  9. 


Ex  Ascen- 
sione 

Chriati  quid 
proficiamus. 
Gen.  iii.  19. 


Job  xxviii.7. 


Psal.  viii.  2. 
Peal.  xlvi.  6. 
Psal.  Ixvii. 
19. 

1  Cor.  xii.  8. 


Habae. 

11. 


Ui. 


Cant.  ii.  8. 


Psal.  xrii.  6. 
Cant.  i.  3. 

Dominum 
ascenden- 
teni  in 
coelum 
«equi  fes- 
tinemus. 


vestibus  apparuisse.  Sic  etenim  scriptum  est :  Videntibus  illis  elevatvs 
est,  et  nubes  suscepit  eum  ab  oculis  eorum.  Cumque  intuerentur  in 
coelum  euntem  ilium,  ecce  duo  viri  steterunt  juxta  illos  in  vestibus  albis. 
In  albis  autem  vestibus  gaudium  et  solemnitas  mentis  ostenditur.  Quid 
est  ergo  quod  nato  Domino,  non  in  albis  vestibus  ;  ascendente  autem 
Domino,  in  albis  vestibus  Angeli  apparent :  nisi  quod  tunc  magna  solem- 
nitas Angelis  facta  est,  cum  coelum  Deus  homo  penetravit  ?  Quia  nas- 
cente  Domino  videbatur  divinitas  humiliata  :  ascendente  vero  Domino, 
est  humanitas  exaltata.  Albae  etenim  vestes  exaltationi  magis  con- 
gruunt  quam  liumiliationi.  In  assumtione  ergo  ejus  Angeli  in  albis  ves- 
tibus videri  debuerunt :  quia  qui  in  nativitate  sua  apparuit  Deus  humilis, 
in  Ascensione  sua  ostensus  est  homo  sublimis. 

§  10.  Sed  hoc  nobis  magnopere,  fratres  carissimi,  in  hac  solemnitate 
pensandum  est :  quia  deletum  est  hodierna  die  chirographum  damna- 
tionis  nostrae,  mutata  est  sententia  corruptionis  nostrae.  Ilia  enim  natura 
cui  dictum  est :  Terra  es,  et  in  terram  ibis,  hodie  in  coelum  ivit.  Pro 
hac  ipsa  namque  carnis  nostrae  sublevatione  per  figuram  beatus  Jcb 
Dominum  avem  vocat.  Quia  enim  Ascensionis  ejus  mysterium  Judaeam 
non  Intel ligere  conspexit,  de  infidelitate  ejus  sententiam  protulit,  dicens  : 
Semitam  ignoravit  avis.  Avis  enim  recte  appellatus  est  Dominus  ;  quia 
corpus  carneum  ad  aethera  libravit.  Cujus  avis  semitam  ignoravit  quis- 
quis  eum  ad  coelum  ascendisse  non  credidit.  De  hac  solemnitate  per 
Psalmistam  dicitur  :  Elevata  est  magnijicentia  tiia  super  coelos.  De  hac 
rursus  ait :  Ascendit  Deus  in  jiibilatione,  et  Dominus  in  voce  tubae.  De 
hac  iterum  dicit :  Ascendens  in  aJtum,  captivam  duxit  captivitatem,  dedit 
dona  hominibus.  Ascendens  quippe  in  altum,  captivam  duxit  captivi- 
tatem :  quia  corruptionem  nostram  virtute  suae  incorruptionis  absorbuit. 
Dedit  vero  dona  hominibus  ;  quia  misso  desuper  Spiritu,  alii  sermonem 
sapientiae,  alii  sermonem  scientiae,  alii  gratiam  virtutum,  alii  gratiam 
curatioimin,  alii  genera  linguarum,  alii  interpretationem  tribuit  sermonum. 
Dedit  ergo  dona  hominibus.  De  hac  Ascensionis  ejus  gloria  etiam  Haba- 
cuc  ait :  Elevatus  est  sol,  luna  stetit  in  ordine  jsuo.  Quis  enim  solis 
nomine  nisi  Dominus,  et  quae  lunae  nomine  nisi  ecclesia  designatur  ? 
Quousque  enim  Dominus  ascendit  ad  coelos,  sancta  ejus  Ecclesia  adversa 
mundi  omnimodo  formidavit :  at  postquam  ejus  Ascensione  roborata  est, 
aperte  praedicavit,  quod  occulte  credidit.  Elevatus  est  ergo  sol,  et  luna 
stetit  in  ordine  suo  :  quia  cum  Dominus  coelum  petiit,  sancta  ejus  Eccle- 
sia in  auctoritate  praedicationis  excrevit.  Hinc  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  voce 
per  Salomonem  dicitur :  Ecce  iste  venit  saliens  in  montibus,  et  transiliens 
colles.  Consideravit  namque  tantorum  operum  culmina,  et  ait :  Ecce  iste 
venit  saliens  in  montibus.  Veniendo  quippe  ad  redemtionem  nostram, 
quosdam,  ut  ita  dixerim,  saltus  dedit.  Vultis,  fratres  carissimi,  ipsos 
ejus  saltus  agnoscere  ?  De  coelo  venit  in  uterum,  de  utero  venit  in 
praesepe,  de  praesepe  venit  in  crucem,  de  cruce  venit  in  sepulcrum,  de 
sepulcro  rediit  in  coelum.  Ecce  ut  nos  post  se  currere  faceret,  quosdam 
pro  nobis  saltus  manifestata  per  carnem  Veritas  dedit :  quia  exultavit  ut 
gigas  ad  currendam  viam  suam,  ut  nos  ei  diceremus  ex  corde  :  Trahe  nos 
post  te,  curremus  in  odorem  unguentorum  tuorum. 

§  11.  Unde,  fratres  carissimi,  oportet  ut  illuc  sequamur  corde,  ubi 
eum  corpore  ascendisse  credimus.  Desideria  terrena  fugiamus,  nihil  nos 
jam  delectet  in  infimis,  qui  patrem  habemus  in  coelis.  Et  hoc  nobis  est 
magnopere  perpendendum :  quia  is  qui  placidus  ascendit,  terribilis  redi- 
bit :  et  quidquid  nobis  cum  mansuetudine  praecepit,  hoc  a  nobis  cum  dis- 
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trictione  exiget.  Nemo  ergo  indulta  poenitentiae  tempora  panipendat ; 
nemo  curam  sui,  dum  valet,  agere  uegligat :  quia  Redemtor  noster  tanto 
tunc  in  judicium  districtior  veniet,  quanto  nobis  ante  judicium  niagnam 
patientiam  praerogavit.  Haec  itaque  vobiscum,  fratres,  agite  :  haec  in 
mente  sedula  cogitatiune  versate.  QuamvLs  adhuc  rerum  perturbationibus 
aninms  fluctuet :  jam  tamen  spei  vestrae  anchoram  in  aeternam  patriam 
figite,  intentionem  mentis  in  vera  luce  solidate.  Ecce  ad  coelum  ascen- 
disse  Dominum  audivimus.  Hoc  ergo  servemas  in  me'ditatione,  quod 
credimus.  Et  si  adhuc  hie  tenemur  intirmitate  corporis,  sequamur  tamen 
eum  passibus  amoris.  Non  autem  deserit  desiderium  nostrum  ipse  qui 
(U'dit,  Jesus  Christus  Dominus  noster,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  cum  Deo  Patre 
in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum.  Amen. 

[Sancti  Gregorii  Magni  xl,  Homiliarum  in  Evaugelia  Lib.  ii.,  Homil. 
xxix.] 

HYMNUS  DE  DIE  lUDICII 
(Cf.  pasaua  tertiut) 

Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  domiui, 
Fur  obscura  velut  uocte  improvisos  occupana. 

Brevia  totiw  turn  parebit  prisci  luxus  saeculi, 
Totum  simul  cum  clarebit  praeterisse  saeculum. 

Clangor  tubae  \u't  (juaternas  terrae  plaga.s  conciuens, 
Vivos  una  mortuosque  Christt)  ciet  obviam. 

L)e  coelesti  index  arco,  niaiestate  fulgidus, 
Claris  angdorum  choris  coiuitatus  aderit: 

Erubescet  orbls  lunao,  sol  et  obKCurabitur, 
Stellae  cadent  palk'HO»'nteH,  niundi  tn-nu-t  ambitufl. 

Flamma,  i^U  anteibit  iustl  vultum  iudiclH, 
CoeloH,  terriw  et  prnfuiidi  iluctus  punti  (U'coraiia. 

GlorioHUH  in  Hubllnii  rrx  wdrblt  hoIIo, 
Angeloriuti  tremcbundu  ciM  uniHlubunt  agmlna. 

IIuUiH  oMiMfs  iid  fli'cti  colligmttir  di-xtiTuni, 
I'ravi  pavent  a  HiiiiMtrls  lun'dl  velut  fiH'tlili: 

Iti',  dixit  rex  iid  »li  xiics,  n'^Minm  ooi»ll  Mnmit««, 
I'utrr  vi>))iH  qiiixl  ptiruvit  uiitf  (iiiini*  Mirrnluiii  ; 
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Karitate  qui  fraterna  me  iuvistis  pauperem, 
Karitatis  nunc  mercedem  reportate  divites. 

Iiaeti  dicent :  quando,  Christe,  pauperem  te  vidimus, 
Te,  rex  magne,  vel  egentem  miserati  iuvimus  ? 

Magnus  illis  dicet  index :  cum  iuvistis  pauperes, 
Panem,  domum,  vestem  dantes,  me  iuvistis  humiles. 

Nec  tardabit  et  sinistris  loqui  iustus  arbiter: 
In  gehennae  maledicti  flammas  bine  discedite ; 

Obsecrantem  me  audire  despexistis  mendicum, 
Nudo  vestem  non  dedistis,  neglexistis  languidum. 

Peccatores  dicent:  Christe,  quando  te  vel  pauperem, 
Te,  rex  magne,  vel  infinnum  contemnentes  sprevimus? 

Quibus  contra  index  altus :  mendicanti  quamdiu 
Opem  ferre  despexistis,  me  sprevistis  improbi. 

Retro  ruent  tum  iniusti  ignes  in  perpetuos. 

Vermis  quorum  non  morietur,  flamma  nec  restinguitur. 

Satan  atro  cum  ministris  quo  tenetur  carcere, 
rietus  ubi  mugitusque,  strident  omnes  dentibus. 

Tunc  fideles  ad  coelestem  sustollentur  patriam, 
Choros  inter  angelorum  regni  petent  gaudia, 

Urbis  summae  Hirusalem  introibunt  gloriam 
Vera  lucis  atque  pacis  in  qua  fulget  visio. 

Xpm.  regem  iam  paterna  claritate  splendidum 
Ubi  celsa  beatorum  contemplantur  agmina. — 

Ydri  fraudes  ergo  cave,  infirmentes  subleva, 
Aurum  temne,  fuge  luxus  si  vis  astra  petere. 

Zona  clara  castitatis  lumbos  nunc  praecingere. 
In  occursum  magni  regis  fer  ardentes  lampades. 
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HOMILIA  IN  DIE  EPIPHANIAE 
(Cf.  11.  112&-1190) 

§  2.  Omnia  quippe  elementa  auctorem  suum  venisso  testata  sunt.  Ut 
enim  de  eis  quiddam  usu  humano  hxjuar:  Deum  hunc  coeli  esse  cognove- 
runt,  quia  sub  plantis  ejus  se  calcabile  praebuit.  Terra  cognovit,  quia  eo 
moriente  contremuit.  Sol  cognovit,  quia  lucis  suae  radios  abscondit.  Saxa 
et  parietes  C(^gnoverunt,  quia  tempore  mortis  ejus  scissa  sunt.  Infernus 
agnovit,  quia  hos  quos  tenebat  mortuos  reddidit.  Et  tameii  hunc,  quern 
Dominum  omnia  insensibilia  elementa  senserunt,  adhuc  infidel ium  Judae- 
orum  corda  Deum  esse  minime  cognoscunt,  et,  duriora  saxis,  scindi  ad 
poenitendum  nolunt :  eumque  confiteri  abnegant,  quern  elementa,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  aut  signis  aut  scissionibus  Deum  clamabant. 

(In  Evang.  Lib.  1.  Homilia  x.) 

D.— (CHAPTERS  XXIII,  XXV) 

THE  "fates  of  the  APOSTLES "  AND  THE   "  ANDREAS " 

I  have  treated  in  the  text  of  tlie  Fdtrs  of  the  ApostJps  as  a  separate 
poem,  signecl  by  Cynewnlf,  and  I  hav(^  as.sij,'Med  tlu'  Aiitlrtas  to  anotlicr 
poet  than  Cyn(;wult'.  1  did  not  dwell  on  the  critical  reast)ns  for  dci)riving 
(Jynewulf  of  tlu;  Andi'Pdx.  'I'he  n-asons  I  assigned  were  literary,  and  I 
tliink  tiiey  had  some  weight.  Since  then,  Mr.  (Jollancz's  book  on  the 
Christ  has  appean-d,  and  Iw  makes,  in  his  Kxrursns  i>n  (hi-  Ci/ncfrulf- 
runoH,  a  sutrgt'stiini  with  regard  tr)  boili  the  F<i(rs  nf  the  Ajxisf/ts  ami  (lie 
Arulrt'dn  wiiicli  is  well  worth  consideration.  The  Fdtrs  of  tlio  Ajxi.stlfs 
is  a  short,  al)rupt  poem  of  aliont  a  hundred  lines,  in  which  the  work  and 
d(;ath  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are,  as  it  were,  catalogued  ;  about  eight 
lines  being  assifjned  to  each.  The  |»oeni  is  as  marmwless  as  a  bleached 
bone.  Not,  a  trace  of  ("ynewult's  tenderness  or  imaiiination  is  to  bo 
found  in  it,  till  we  coine  to  tlic  jicrsonal  stateiiieni  at  the  »'nd. 

Mr.  (Joliancz,  reading'  the  poem  with  the  newly-discovered  runes  of 
Cyn^'wulf's  name,  thought  tluit  it  was  scarcely  worth  wliile  to  add  to  so 
short,  and  lifeless  a  jtoein  an  elaborate  epilo;,MU'  contaiiiini;  tlie  po»'t's 
si^natuie  ;  and  has  been  le(l  to  the  conjecture  which  I  j;ive  now  in  his 
own  words  - 

"The  Fiitrs  of  Ihr  Ajxtstles  consists  of  little  more  than  a  hundretl 
linen:  it  is  ci-rtainly  no  very  meritorious  piece  of  work,  and  it  t<»'ems 
strange  tliat  the  poet  should  have  been  ho  anxious  to  attest  his  author- 
siiii)  thereof  by  a  lon^  runic  passai^e.  In  the  MS,  tlu'  poem  iniuiedialely 
follows  the  Lit/rnd  of  AndnnK,  and  I  am  nmn'  and  more  in«'lined  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  e])ilo^'ue  lo  this  more  ambitious  epic,  standing  in 
extictly  tlu*  same  relationsliip  therefon>  to  it  tluit  the  tentli  ])aKNiiN  of 
A.VcM*' does  to  the  whole  poem.  Its  relationship  is  perhaps  even  closer, 
for  whereas  the  ninth  passus  of  Flrnr  eniU  with  '•  tinit."  tliere  Is  no  such 
ending  of  the  poem  in  the  case  of  AndriUM.  At  the  present  moment  I 
can  see  nothing  that  ndlitates  apiinst  this  view  of  tlu*  (\vnewiillian 
authorship  of  this  latter  poem,  ami  further  investigation  will  enable 
lis,  I  think,  to  claim  that  Cyiu'wulf  insetted  his  natiie  iti  his  font  in'<'.l 
important  works  —  the  epiis  mi  (  'A iiVcuu,  Julutmt,  and  Amlicu*." 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion,  and  I  would  gladly  subscribe 
to  it,  but  its  very  pleasantness  makes  me  feel  that  it  needs  further 
evidence  than  we  have  at  present.  When  I  first  read  the  Andreas  some 
years  ago  along  with  the  Elene,  I  was  nearly  certain  it  was  by  Cynewulf, 
but  I  was  as  nearly  certain  that  the  Seafarer  and  the  Wanderer  were 
also  by  him.  But  as  time  went  on  I  gave  up  his  authorship  of  the  Wan- 
derer. Then  I  surrendered  the  Seafarer,  but  I  was  ■  not  so  sure  of  this 
surrender  as  I  was  of  that  of  the  Wanderer  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gollancz  be  here- 
after proved  to  be  right  in  his  belief  that  the  Ajidreas  is  Cynewulf's, 
I  think  we  shall  also  have  to  give  the  Seafarer  to  Cynewulf.  Then  I 
finally,  but  with  great  reluctance,  gave  up  the  Andreas,  and  allotted  it 
to  some  unknown  poet  who  was  a  scholar  or  friend  of  Cynewulf,  and 
now  Mr.  Gollancz  asks  me  to  restore  it  again  to  Cynewulf.  It  would  be 
a  real  pleasure  if  I  could  get  sufficient  evidence  for  this.  I  am  fond  of 
Cynewulf's  nature,  character,  and  work,  and  he  would  stand  out  much 
more  clearly  and  be  a  more  various  and  greater  poet  if  he  wrote  the 
Andreas  ;  for  the  poem  is  quite  different  from  his  other  works,  more  gay, 
more  outward,  more  the  work  of  a  man  of  the  world,  more  concise  and 
clear  in  description  both  of  events  and  of  the  natural  world.  It  was  the 
presence  of  this  outwardness  and  the  absence  of  any  inward  personal  cry 
in  the  poem  which  especially  led  me  to  doubt  that  Cynewulf  had  written 
the  poem.  This  literary  argument  would  cease  to  have  weight  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  was  the  epilogue  of  the  poem, 
because  the  personal  cry  would  then  be  added  to  the  Andreas.  Then, 
too,  all  the  sea-passages  in  the  Andreas  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
known  passion  of  Cynewulf  for  the  sea.  Other  things  also,  such  as  the 
resemblances  in  the  Andreas  to  the  Elene  and  to  some  of  the  Riddles,^ 
would  fall  into  a  better  order.  Moreover,  those  who  deny  the  Andreas  to 
Cynewulf  are  forced  to  invent  an  imitator  of  Cynewulf  who  was  as  good 
a  poet  as  himself  ;  and  the  invention  of  an  imitator,  when  we  have  a 
known  poet  at  hand  to  whom  we  may  with  much  probability  allot  a  poem, 
is  always  a  harsh  proceeding  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  argument  —  also  of 
some  weight  —  that  the  imitator  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Cynewulf,  for  with  the  Danes  threatening  Northumbria,  poetry  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  written  after  Cynewulf's  death.  Now  fine  imitators 
are  generally  of  a  new  generation,  not  of  the  same  time  in  which  the 
imitated  poet  is  writing. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  view 
that  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  is  the  epilogue  of  the  Andreas^  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  Andreas  is  Cynewulf's,  is  at  present  a  happy  suggestion 
and  no  more.  It  is  really  just  as  probable  that  Cynewulf  should  write 
his  name  in  runes  at  the  end  of  a  short  poem  like  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles 
as  that  he  should  write  it  at  the  end  of  a  long  one  like  the  Elene.  That 
the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  follows  the  Andreas  in  the  MS.  of  the  Vercelli 
Book  does  supply  a  probability  that  it  may  have  been  the  epilogue  of 
the  Andreas,  provided  some  confirmatory  evidence  is  brought  of  this  from 
some  other  quarter.  But  without  such  evidence,  the  probability  of  the 
Fates  of  the  Apostles  being  a  separate  poem  is  at  present  the  stronger. 
It  is  said  by  Mr.  Gollancz  that  before  the  epilogue  in  the  Elene  the  word 
Finit  stands,  but  that  there  is  no  Finit  after  the  Andreas.  The  relation- 
ship to  the  Andreas  of  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  may  then,  he  thinks,  be 
even  closer  than  the  relationship  of  the  epilogue  of  the  Elene  to  the  Elene. 
This  proves  too  much.    Moreover,  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  begins  with 
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the  usual  beginning  of  a  separate  poem,  with  the  word  Hinaet  —  which 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  call  of  the  poet,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  twang  of 
the  harp-strings,  to  the  audience  to  be  silent  and  to  listen  to  him.  This 
beginning  more  than  balances  any  argument  derived  from  the  absence  of 
Finit  at  the  end  of  the  Andreas  and  before  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  Elene  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
p  )em  which  precedes  it.  "  Thus,^''  Cynewulf  says,  "  I  wove  within  my- 
self Wordcraft,  and  gave  voice  to  my  thought."  In  the  Fates  of  the 
ApostUs  there  is  no  reference  in  the  first  lines  to  the  Andreas.  The  be- 
ginning—  ''So,  sad  of  mood,  I  found  this  song,"  might  be  such  a  refer- 
ence, were  it  not  that  it  is  followed  by  words  which  look  forward  to  the 
poem  which  ensues,  not  to  any  poem  which  has  gone  before.  "  In  my 
sick  soul  from  far  and  wide  I  collected  in  what  ways  the  ^.thelings  made 
proof  of  their  cr)nrage  " — and  the  yKthclings  are  the  twelve  A])ostles. 
Moreover,  when  he  comes  to  Andrew  among  the  rest,  tliere  is  no  allusion 
wiiatever  to  him  as  tlie  subject  of  the  poem  to  which  this  Fates  of  the 
Apostles  is  suppo.sed  to  ])e  the  epilogue.  We  might  say  that  if  it  were 
really  the  epilogue  of  the  Andreas,  this  silence  would  scarcely  have  been 
maintained.  It  is  true  that  the  beginning  of  the  Andreas,  in  its  use  of 
heroic  terms,  nuich  resembles  the  poet's  nsage  in  the  Fates  of  the  Apo.-itles; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  in  both  the  Andreas  and  the  Fates  a  sj)arse  and 
pale  imitation  of  parts,  of  Beowulf,  but  then  likenesses  have  little  weight. 
On  the  whf)le,  though  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  the  Andreas  is  by 
Cynewulf,  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  for  that  opinion. 


K.  —  (CHAPTKR  XXIII) 

THE   RL'NIC   rA88A(;EH  IN  CYNEWULF'S  POEMS 

A.— Christ  (790-800) 

|>onne  •  C  •  cwacaS  gehyreS  cyning  maefJlan 

rodera  ryhtend  sprecan  rejx!  word 

ham  |>e  him  ac^r  in  worulde  wiuu*  liyrdon 

hendan  ■  V  •  and  •  N  •  yl-asl  meahtaii 

frofre  tiiidaii  •  l»aer  sceal  forht  moiiig 

on  bam  wong-stede  werig  bidan 

hwaet  him  aefter  daedum  deman  willo 

wrahra  wita  •  H\\'  hv  •  \V-  Kcaeceii 

eorj-aii  fraelwa  •  ['  •  was  lnii;^'e 

•  L  •  llodiim  Itilocen  lif-wynna  dael 

•  F  •  on  foldan  honne  fraetwo  sculon 
byrnati  on  baele. 

U.  -Klnic  (12r)7-1271) 

A  wars  Muecc  (»K  fiiu't 
cnyHHcd  cearwclnium  •  ('  •  drusendt' 
H'ah  he  in  medoliciille  nia<NmaH  h'go 
aeplede  gold  •  V  •  gnoniode 

•  N  •  gefera  neuruMor^'o  <ln'uli 
iMjge  rune  I'uer  liim  •  K  •  fore 
niilpaiNu^  mart  modi);  |>ruegdo 
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wirum  gewlenced  •  W  •  is  geswi'Srad 
gomen  aefter  gearum  geogo'S  is  gecyrred 
aid  onmedla  •  U  •  waes  geara 
geogo'Shades  glaem  nu  synt  geardagas 
aefter  fyrstmearce  for'5  gewitene 
lifwynne  geliden  swa  •  L  •  toglide"S 
flodas  gefysde  •  F  •  aeghwam  bi'5 
laene  under  lyfte  landes  fraetwe 
gewita)?  under  wolcnum  winde  geliccost. 

C.  —  Fata  Apostolorum  (96-106) 

Her  maeg  findan  fore)?ances  gleaw 

SB  Se  hine  lysle'5  leo'Sgiddunga 

hwa  )>as  fitte  fegde  •  F  •  >aer  on  ende  standee. 

eorlas  >aes  on  eorSan  br[u]cat>  ne  moton  hie  awa  aetsomne 

woruldwunigende  •  W  •  sceal  gedreosan 

•  U  •  on  e^le  aefter  to-h[reosan] 

laene  lices  fraetewa  efne  swa  •  L  •  toglidelS 
[l>onne]  •  C  •  [and  •  Y  •]  craeftes  neosalS 
nihtes  nearowe  on  him  [•  N  •  lige'5] 
[cy]ninges  ^eodom,  nu  ^u  cunnan  miht 
hwa  on  )5aem  wordum  waes  werum  oncySig. 

T>.— Juliana  {l^A-Ill) 

Geomor  hweorfe^ 

•  C  •  Y-  and  •  N  •  cyning  bi)?  re^e 
sigora  syllend  Jjonne  synnum  fah 
.  E  .  W-  and  •  U  •  acle  bida« 

hwaet  him  aefter  daedum  deman  wille 
lifes  to  leane  •  L  •  F  •  beofa^ 
seomat5  sorgcearig  sar  eal  genom 
synna  wunde  t>e  ic  si^  o^-Se  aer 
geworhte  in  worulde. 


F.— (CHAPTER  XXV) 

GNOMIC  VERSES 

Cotton  MS. 

1.  He,  the  King,  shall  hold  the  kingdom.    Cities  shall  afar  be  seen; 
Those  that  are  upon  this  earth — artful  work  of  giants, 
Wondrous  work  of  Wall-stones !    Wind  in  air  is  swiftest, 
Thunder  on  its  path  the  loudest.    Mighty  are  the  powers  of  Christ  I 
Wyrd  is  strongest !    Winter  coldest. 
Most  hoar-frosts  has  Spring,  he  is  cold  the  longest  I 
Summer  is  sun-loveliest ;  then  the  sky  is  hottest ! 
Autumn  above  all  is  glorious ;  unto  men  it  brings 
All  the  graining  of  the  year  God  doth  send  to  them. 
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13.  Woe  is  wonderfully  clinging.    Onward  wend  tlie  clouds ; 
Valiant  comrades  ever  shall  their  youthful  yEtheling 
Bolden  to  the  battle  and  the  bracelet-giving ! 
Courage  in  the  earl,  edge  shall  on  the  helm 
Bide  the  battle  through  !    On  the  cliff  the  hawk, 
Wild,  shall  won  at  home.    In  the  wood  the  wolf, 
Wretched  one,  apart  shall  dwell ;  in  the  holt  the  boar, 
Strong  with  strength  of  teeth  abides. 

60.  Good  shall  with  evil,  youth  shall  with  eld. 

Life  shall  with  death,  light  shall  with  darkness, 
Army  with  army,  one  foe  with  another. 
Wrong  against  wrong  —  strive  o'er  the  land, 
Fight  out  their  feud ;  and  the  wise  man  shall  ever 
Think  on  the  strife  of  the  world. 

Exeter  MS.  B. 

1.  Frost  shall  freeze  ;  fire  melt  wood, 

Karth  sliall  be  growing,  ice  make  a  bridge, 
The  Water-helm  bear,  lock  wondrously  up 
The  seedlings  oi  earth.    One  shall  unbind 
The  fetters  of  frost  —  God  the  Almighty. 
Winter  shall  pass,  fair  weather  return  ; 
Summer  is  sun-hot,  the  sea  is  unstill. 
The  dead  depth  of  ocean  for  ever  is  dark."- 

82.  A  king  shall  with  cattle,  with  armlets  and  beakers, 
rurciiase  his  (^ueen  ;  and  both,  from  the  first, 
With  their  gifts  shall  hv  free.    'I'hc  s])iril  of  battle 
Shall  grow  in  the  man,  but  the  woman  shall  thrive, 
Ht  lovt'd,  mid  her  folk  ;  shall  light-hearted  live. 
Counsel  shall  keep,  shall  large-hearted  be! 
With  horses  and  treasuie,  and  at  giving  of  mead, 
Everywhere,  always  —  she  shall  earliest  greet 
The  prince  of  tin-  nobles,  before  his  comi)anionH. 
To  the  hand  of  her  lord,  the  first  cup  of  all 
Straightway  she  shall  give  ;  and  they  both  shall  take  rede, 
HoiiHe-4Jwners,  together. 

120.  (Jold  is  befitting  upon  a  man's  sword; 
Good  victory-gear!    (Jems  on  a  C^ueen  ; 
A  good  Hcop  for  men  ;  for  warriors  the  war-dart 
To  hold  in  the  fight  tlie  defences  of  lionn- ! 
A  shield  f(ir  the  Hiriver,  a  shaft  fi»r  the  thief, 
A  ring  f»)r  the  brl«le.  a  book  for  the  learner. 
For  holy  men  ! (ousel,  and  sins  for  the  heathen. 

ThMe  are  enoM:,'li  to  slmw  the  type.  Many  others,  worth  iuaertlon, 
%n  aiwady  used  thrntti^linul  th^  vnbiiiie. 

<  "  Tlin  ilfikil  i|ri  |)  wikVf  is  luii^i-Ht  durk."  Tlii'  ii)K)V<'  in,  I  lliiuk,  tlio  m«an* 
log  u(  this  iiiui'li  i|i.H|iiiti'd  Uuu. 
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Abingdon,  242. 

Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexham,  encourages 
art  aii'l  learning  in  Northunil)ria, 

226,  :m,  ;w5  71. 

Adamuan,  his  account  of  Arculf's 
voyage,  343;  his  Life  of  St.  Columba, 
343. 

Aedan,  King  of  Dalriarla,  wars  against 

.Ethel frith,  2<i7. 
i^Clfleda,  (laughter  of  Oswiu  of  Nor- 

thuinl)ria,  Ahhess  of  Whitl)y,  2()0, 

27ti,  277. 

y'h^lfwine  (Alboin),  son  of  Kii(l\vints2; 

discussion  of  his  identity,  2  n. ;  Note 

A,  W,  4(MJ. 
JEhi-,  son   of   Hengest,  defeats  the 

Welsh,  103. 
.^'schere,  thegn  of  Hrothgar,  slain  liy 

(ireiidel's  mrtther,  41,  42,  44. 
>!<]thell(ald,   King  of   Mercia,  huilds ' 

church  at  Crowlaiid,  227;   his  life 

and    induenco   on   literature,  2r>(), 

2.'^1. 

yKthelherht,  King  of  Kent,  receives 

('hristiauity,  I'.K),  lid. 
 (/Kll»erhi),  An-hltishop  of  York, 

his  intluence  on  art  and  litriat uie, 

/Ktheldreda,  Ahhess  of  KIv,  2(N». 
/Kthelfrith,  King  of  .Nortliuuiluia,  hc- 

coincH  HUpreiiie  in  Kn^hind,  llii,  2.''i7; 

his  warfare  with  ScoIk  and  Welsh, 

lO.'l,   lltkllH;    verse   on    his  buttle 

with  liiiedwald,  117. 
/Ktlielhard,  Archi)lHhopof  Canterbury, 

24H. 

/Kthidh«ard,  King  of  WesHox,  242. 
/Kthelhun,  Aldcnnaii,  leader  (»f  West 

SuxouH  In  lialtle  of  Kurford,  242. 
/Kthelred,  Kinn  of  Merciu,  orguniHes 

Mt^rciiiii  ('huri'h.  2.''i<>. 

 King  of  Nniihuinhrla,  W2. 

 King  «)f  WcHsex,  2I".». 

/Ethelwenrd,  chronicler,  bis  nccoiint 

of  WwMif,  7«,  7'.*;  Note  l>,  4<>U. 


I  if^thelwulf.  King  of  Wessex,  his  gene- 
j    alogy,  11>7;  Note  D,  4()9;  defeat* 
I    Vikings,  249. 
i  .^tla.    [See  Attila] 

 (Hedda),  Bishopof  Dorchester,  276. 

I  Agilberht,  liishop  of   West  Saxons, 
'     present  at  Synod  of  WMiithy,  277. 
Aidau,  Hisliop  of  Lindisfarne,  evangel- 
ises the  North,  191. 
Alaric,  2  >i. 

.'Mhiniis,  gives  Baeda  information  for 

KrrlrK.  Hist.,  2.-.(».  .-Uf)  tl. 

Alboin.    [See  .Klfwine] 
Alchfrilh,  son  of  ( )swiu.  founds  monas- 
tery at  Ki poll,  272        is  jjreseut  at 
Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 
Alchuiund,  4r)2. 

Alciiiii,  life,   literary  intluonce,  and 
works,  449-4.'>l  ;  his  l>r  /'i)n(iticihus 
(quoted).  410,  4b;,  44.S,  449. 
Aldi'rith,  Kiii^:  <»f   N<M-thuinbria.  de- 
vel(»ps  his  kiii;;d«iiu,  2.'»S;  supports 
nationality  of  cliundi,  2«>;{;  encour- 
ages literal  ur«'.  312  ;  frieiul  of  Baeda, 
'Mr)  II.;  Kaldhcliii  sends  him  treatise 
on  l'rosed\ .  210;  buvs  Codex  from 
( 'col I  rid,  22".. 
Alfwold.  KiiiL'  of  Kast  .\ncHa,  Life  of 
»r/*/«»c  dt  dicatcd  to,  2.'»0. 

  King  of  Norlhumbriu,  4»VJ. 

Amesbury,  lo;>,  lo-l. 
Anderida  ( AndrcilesccastorK  K^*^- 
"  Andreas,"  poem  of.  its  authorship 
(llMcuHsed,  41 »;    N«)te   D,  4.S7 ;  de- 
m-ribed    and    trunshited,  4M-12.'t; 
j     passa^jeH  i|Uoled,  17(^-174,  179,  180. 
'  Aiieiirin,  2(i(i  m. 

j  Angles,  coiiuei'ted   with    (leuts  and 
I     Danes,  Ifl;  their  ancestor  worsbin. 
HO;  Noir  D,  U»l  ;  their  coii«|Ui  >ils  in 
Britain.  IIH  117;  literary  Inlcrcst  .«f 
their  early  wars.  117,  119.    [Seo  ulno 
Sen,  Forest h] 
Auiinals  III  K  irlv  Kii-HhIi  I'lK'try,  14<>- 
I     112,  2<»9.    [See  Kl.ldlcs) 

4\>a 
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Arminius,  suggested  identity  with 
Siegfried,  11  n. 

Armour,  in  Early  Englisli  Poetry,  120- 
128.    [See  also  Riddles] 

Arthur,  King,  mythic  or  historic?  104 
n. ;  first  mentioned  at  Mount  Badon, 
104 ;  influence  of  his  story  on  Eng- 
lish poetry,  104  n. ;  site  of  his  battles, 
266. 

Arts,  the ,  in  early  England ,  226-229, 447  n. 

Ashdown,  battle  of,  249. 

Attila  (^tla),  3,  11  n.,  96;  songs  at  a 

banquet  of,  40  n. 
Attuarii    (Hetware),    the,  conquer 

Hygelac,  14. 
Augustine,  St.,  brings  Christianity  to 

Kent,  190;  establishes  library  and 

schools,  235 ;  his  monastery  occupied 

by  Theodore,  237. 
Aylesford,  battle  of,  102. 
"  Azarias,"  poem  of  (quoted),  212-214 ; 

supposition  of  its  origin,  325,  439  n. 

Baeda,  charm  of  his  stories,  218 ;  his 
literary  friendships,  230,  231 ;  his  life 
and  work,  344-351 ;  story  of  his 
death,  338-340 ;  his  dying  verses,  339. 
[See  also  Coifi,  Cuthbert,  Paullinus] 

Balder,  burial  of,  27  ;  worship  of,  81. 

Bamborough,  222. 

Barking,  nuns  of,  225-226. 

Bath,  taken  by  West  Saxons,  106 ;  its 
importance  under  Romans,  107 ;  its 
ruins  described  in  Ruined  Burg, 
108,  109;  its  baths,  109  n. 

Beadohild  (Bod wild),  her  story  in 
Dear's  Lament,  6 ;  Edda  version  of 
the  legend,  Note  B,  461-462. 

Beanstan,  59  n.,  62. 

Beaw.    [See  Beowulf  (3)] 

Begu,  St.,  288. 

Benedict  Biscop,  founds  monasteries, 
sets  up  libraries,  225;  encourages 
art,  226-229 ;  set  over  St.  Augustine's 
monastery,  237. 

Beowa.    [See  Beowulf  (3)] 

Beowulf  (1),  the  hero,  perhaps  his- 
torical, 18;  his  early  history  and 
character,  21-25. 

 (2),  the  poem,  history  of  MSS.  and 

editions,  12;  its  divisions,  13;  the- 
ories of  its  composition,  13;  its 
date  and  birthplace,  13-15 ;  theories 
of  its  origin  and  growth,  16-17 ;  its 
value  as  history,  18;  its  scenery, 
31-33,  42-45,  45  n.,  52,  53;  descrip- 
tion and  translation  of,  26-69 ;  man- 
ners in,  69,  70;  Christian  elements 
of,  70-72 ;  its  literary  merit,  72,  73 ; 
mythical  elements  of,  74-92;  story 
did  not  enter  Norse-German  cycle, 


93-95;    passages    quoted,  127-129, 

165-168,  161^-187. 
 (3)  (Beaw,  Beowa) ,  son  of  Scyld, 

16,  17,  26,  81. 
Berhtwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  defeated 

by  Vikings,  249. 
Bernicia,  kingdom  of,  116. 

Bi  manna  mode."    [See  "Spirit  of 

Men"] 

Boniface  (Winfrid),  friendship  with 
nuns,  200,  226;  his  life  and  work, 
244-246 ;  Anglo-Saxon  verse  quoted 
in  Epistle  of,  336  n. 

Bosa,  Bishop  of  Deira,  262,  276. 

Bradford-on-Avon,  Old-English  Church 
at,  228,  239,  242. 

Breca,  Beowulf's  swimming  match 
with,  20,  59-62. 

Bregwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
247. 

Brihtwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

his  learning,  237. 
Brisinga-meu,  Freyja's  necklace,  39  n. 
Brondings,  tribe  of  the,  61. 
Brunanburh,  poem  on  the  battle  of 

(quoted),  132. 
Burford,  battle  of,  242,  243. 

Cadwallon,  Welsh  king,  allies  with 
Peuda,  112 ;  slays  Eadwine,  118 ;  de- 
feated by  Oswald,  118. 

Caedmon,  the  poet,  encouraged  to 
write  in  English,  260;  his  life  anrl 
surroundings  in  Northumbria,  274- 
278,  284-287 ;  Baeda's  story  of,  281- 
284  ;  set  of  poems  connected  with  his 
name,  280;  the  Junian  MS.  of,  280; 
did  Caedmon  write  it?  280;  Milton 
and  Caedmon,  281,  282;  other  poems 
of  the  Caedmon  cycle,  330-338.  [See 
also  Genesis  A  and  B,  Exodus, 
Daniel] 

Caedwalla,  King  of  Wessex,  conquers 

Isle  of  Wight,  193. 
Canterbury,  236,  237. 
Cave,  the  sea-,  in  Beowulf,  45  n.; 

similar  caves  elsewhere,  45  n. 
Ceadda  (Chad),  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 

Baeda's  stories  of  his  death.  207; 

trained  by  Aidan,  219,  220,  262  n. 
Ceawlin,  West  Saxon  chief,  defeats 

Welsh  at  Deorham,  106;  is  defeated 

at   Fethanleag,  107;   defeated  by 

Welsh  and  Hwiccas,  112. 
Cedda,  preaches  to  East  Saxons,  192; 

legend  of  his  descent  from  heaven, 

207;  sets  up  Lastingham,  271;  is 

present  at  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 
Cenwealh,  King  of  Wessex,  verse  on 

his  battle  at  Pen,  118. 
Ceolfrid.  226. 
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Ceolwulf,  King  of  Nortliumbria,  259; 

friend  of  Baeda,  'Mo  n. 
Cerdic,  Saxon  chief,  founds  AVessex, 

104. 

Chapman,  A.,  his  Bird  Life  of  the 
Borders  (quoted),  'M2n. 

Charford,  battle  of,  103. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  correspondence 
with  England,  232;  Alcuin  joins  his 
court,  450. 

Charms,  for  Water  Elf  disease,  138  n. ; 
to  do  away  a  dwarf,  i;i8  ;i. ;  for 
catching  a  swarm  of  bees,  155,  156; 
for  finding  lost  cattle,  15(),  157;  for 
bewitched  land,  157-1(»0 ;  for  a  stitch, 
159,  160.  For  others,  see  Note  E, 
471. 

Chester,  battle  of,  112,  117. 

Chochilaicuis  (Ilygelac),  his  expedition 
against  the  Attuarii,  13,  14. 

"Christ,"  Cynewulf's  poem  of,  its  di- 
visions, 390;  its  sources,  31t0 ;  Notes 
B,  482,  C,  4H4;  described  and  trans- 
lated, 3<)0-404 ;  j)assages  quoted  also, 
182  H.,  187,  20*>,  210,  379. 

"Christ  and  Satan,"  colle(!tion  of 
poems  known  as,  theories  of  author- 
siiip  and  date,  32.'>-328  ;  descril)ed 
and  translated,  .328-.331. 

( !hristianity,  its  struggle  with  heathen- 
ism in  England,  101,  102;  manner  of 
its  pr()i)agation  in  England,  IS'.i,  l*tO, 
2(M,205;  introduced  into  Kent,  UK), 
191;  among  East  Saxons,  193; 
into  Northuinl)ria,  1'.'2  ;  Haeda's  storj' 
of  conversion  of  Norlhiinibria,  201- 
201;  introduced  into  Wessex,  l!>2; 
into  East  Anulia,  ih.  ;  into  Mereia, 
193;  among  Soutli  Saxons,  19.3;  and 
.lutes  of  Wight,  ih.\  end  of  Celtii* 
Cbristianity  in  England.//). ;  ehangtvs, 
but  does  n(»t  expel,  heathen  belief 
and  feeling,  1".>4-2(H»,  JOl-JOT  ;  brings 
now  poetic  elements,  20l-20(),  207- 
217. 

Chronicle,  Angb>-Saxon,  the.  its  ac- 
count of  dialb  of  Cyiiewnlf,  24.3- 
244;  quoted  also,  103,  etc. 

ClrencoMter,  107. 

Clovesbo,  Council  of,  228,  '.'.V). 

Cockayne,  <  )s\val<l,  liis  l.i  >  i  fuloma  (ro- 
ferred  to),  I.Vi  //..  etc. 

Coonred,  Kini:  of  Norlbiimi)ria,  259. 

Cuenwab-h,  King  of  Wessex,  I'.fJ. 

(yoifl,  hU  Npeeeb  on  < 'iii  islianily,  20.3. 

Coldlngbuin.  22M.  271. 

ColiHun,  Kisboiiof  Lindisfarne,  preniMit 
Ht  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 

Columlia,  St .,  legend  of  liU  appeanince 
to  Oswald.  220;  bis  elianieier  and 
inlluenco,  2<'i7-270;  Ai/e  of,  MA. 


Commagil,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  \Vest 
Saxons,  10(). 

Condidan,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  West 
Saxons,  10(). 

Constantine,  his  battle  with  the  Huns 
described  in  Elene,  130,  131. 

Conybeare's  account  of  Beowulf  (al- 
luded to),  12. 

Cook,  Professor,  his  Judith  (referred 
to) ,  333. 

"Crafts  of  Men,"  poem  on  the,  its  ori- 
gin, .398 ;  described,  435, 436 ;  quoted, 
121. 

Crowland,  227,  250. 

Cumbria.    [See  Strathclyde] 

Cunibert  (Cynibert),  Bishop  of  Sidna- 
cester,  gives  Baeda  information  for 
the  Krclrs.  /Il><t.,  231,  ;U5 /t. 

Curtin's  Mi/t/is  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ire- 
land (referred  to),  85. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  his  friendship  with  Her- 
bert, 207;  his  life  and  inlluence,  221- 
224  ;  anonymous  Jjife  of,  343  n.  ; 
Baeda's  Life  of,  193  ;>18. 

  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his 

Latin  verses,  247  n. 

  pupil  of   Baeda,  his  letter  on 

Baeda's  death,  .331),  ;^(). 

Cutbred,  King  of  Wes.sex,  242,  243. 

C^ynegils,  King  of  Wessex,  192. 

Cynewulf,  the  |)oet,  a  roving  singer 
and  a  Scop,  8  ;  liis  nature-poetry 
compared  with  Shellev's.  18.3;  runes 
(tf  his  name.  '.'(KS,  377"-;{«l  ;  Note  1), 
4S7 ;  bis  date  and  dwelling  place, 
371-375;  his  life  and  character.  375- 
3H()  ;  his  signed  poems  (Jitliana, 
Chri.st,  Klrnr,  Fads  of  (hv  Apos- 
tl<-K),  .387-iO<>;  other  p«)en>s  by  him 
or  by  men  of  liis  .school,  40H— 443. 

  King  of  Wes.sex,  a«'count  of  his 

death  in  ( 'hroni'  Iv,  •J44. 

Cynric,  a  Saxon  chief,  10.3,  Kx;. 

Cyriacus.  Hishop  of  .b>rusalem,  bis 
Lif'  tb»^  K«)urce  of  the  Fhiir,  40.'>. 

Dakomkkkn,  4h. 

I  )aeg.sastan  ( I  >awston) .  batt  li>  of,  2(t()  n. 

halriada,  kingdom  of,  2ii7. 

Danes,   their   bonn*   in   .Seeland,  b'l ; 
first   l:iys  of    Iteowulf  amt)nk:. 
settle  ill  Kimbiiid,  249;  nttnck  Nor- 
thiiiiibria,  I.Vi  Vrit. 

Daniel,  .Vn'bbislKtj)  of  Canterbury, 
gives  Baeda  information  for  tlie 
Frrlrn.  Iliitt.,  2.(0.  :M5 /» .  ;  IiIh  imIu- 
catlonal  work,  2.3H-240;  "  Danl«'l.  ' 

poem  of,  :{'J5,  32li ;  pu.<«MngeN  <]Unl«H| 

{     also.  IW. 

DiiwkiiiM,  Boyd,  bin  hUtrly  Man  in 
I     Uritain  (i|Uoted ),  141  m. 
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Deira,  kingdom  of,  115.  116. 
Dennisburn,  battle  of,  118. 
Deor.    [See  Lament  of  Deor] 
Deorham,  battle  of,  106. 
"Descent  into  Hell,"  poem  on  the, 
425-427. 

Dietrich,  F.,  his  theory  of  authorship 

of  the  Riddles,  369. 

Discourse  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body," 

poem  of,  353-354:. 
Dorchester,  192. 

Dragon,  the,  in  Beowulf,  50-53;  Cyne- 
wulf 's  Riddle  on,  52  n. ;  myth  of, 
82,  83. 

"Dream  of  the  Rood,"  poem  of  the, 
its  authorship,  436-441 ;  described 
and  translated,  441-443 ;  passages  in 
it  comjjared  with  runes  on  Ruthwell 
Cross  (quoted),  336,  337. 

Durham,  223. 

Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  192. 
Eadberht,  King  of  Northumbria,  his 

rule,  446,  447. 
Eadfrith,  347. 

Eadgils,  King  of  the  Myrgings,  2,  3. 

 grandson  of  Ongentheow,  23  n. ; 

slain  by  Beowulf,  49. 

Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria,  his 
vision,  202;  considers  Christianity 
with  his  Witan,  202-203;  baptized, 
191 ;  slain  at  Heathfield,  118 ;  verse 
on  his  death,  118;  his  power  and 
government,  257. 

 father  of  iElfwine,  2. 

Eaha,  65. 

Ealdhelm,  his  Riddles  (quoted),  122 n., 
123  n.,  125  n.,  126, 149  n.,  183,  211  n. ; 
builds  church  at  Malinesbury,  227 ; 
his  literary  friendships,  230 ;  his  life, 
work,  and  character,  238-240. 

Ealdhild,  wife  of  Eadgils,  2. 

Eanbald  I.,  Archbishop  of  York,  452. 

 XL,  Archbishop  of  York,  453. 

Eanfleda,  wife  of  Oswiu,  founds  Gill- 
ing,  271. 

Eanmund,  grandson  of  Ongentheow, 
23  7i. ;  murders  Heardred,  49. 

Eanred,  Kiug  of  Northumbria,  452. 

Earcombert,  King  of  Northumbria, 
192. 

Eardulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  452. 

Earle,  Professor,  his  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Beowulf,  14  n..  17  n.,  22  n. ; 
his  Deeds  of  Beowulf  (referred  to), 
14  w. ;  his //«nc^  Charters  (quoted), 
144 n.,  etc. ;  his  Ayir/lo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture (quoted),  241,  etc.;  his  7\oo 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  (referred 
to)',  244  n. 

East  Anglia,  114 ;  Christianity  in,  192. 


East  Saxons,  receive  Christianity,  191, 
192. 

Eata,  Bishop  of  Hexham,  262,  272  n. 

Ebba,  sister  of  Oswald,  founds  monas- 
teries of  Coldingliam  and  Ebbches- 
ter,  271. 

Ebbchester,  272. 

Ebbsfleet,  102. 

"Ecclesiastical  History,"  Baeda's, 
344-347. 

Ecgberht,  King  of  Wessex,  literature 
under,  248;  subdues  Northumbria, 
453. 

  Archbishop  of   York,  Baeda's 

Kpistle  to,  446;  his  iutluence  on  edu- 
cation and  literature,  447,  448. 

Ecgferth,  son  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  con- 
nected with  Beoivulf  (?),  17  n. 

Ecgfrith,  King  of  Northumbria,  char- 
acter of  his  reign,  258. 

Ecgtheow,  father  of  Beowulf,  19,  20. 

Ecgwine  (Ecgwin),  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, legend  of,  199;  founds  Evesham, 
250 ;  writes  his  own  life  ( ?) ,  ib. 

Eddius  Stephanus,  his  Biography  of 
Wilfrid,  343. 

Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall  (quoted) ,  96. 

Elegiac  poems.  Early  English,  353-367. 

"  Elene,"  Cynewulf's  i)oem  of,  its 
source,  405,  406 ;  the  poem  discussed 
and  described,  380-384,  405-407  ;  pas- 
sages quoted  also,  128-131,  173,  174, 
187. 

Elniet,  forest  of,  115 ;  kingdom  of  the 

Welsh,  264. 
Eofor,  23. 

Eormanric  (Hermanric),  King  of  the 
.  Ostrogoths,  visited  by  Widsith,  2; 

his  legend  in  Lament  of  Deor,  5; 

Note  A,  459. 
Eorpwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  192. 
Eostra,  a  nature  goddess,  mentioned 

by  Baeda,  81. 
Epinal  Glossary,  the,  236  n. 
Esius  (Esi),  231. 

Ettraiiller,  L.,  his  theory  of  origin  of 

Beoivulf,  15  n. 
Eusebius,  his  Riddles  quoted,  122  n., 

137,  183. 
Evesham,  250. 

"  Exeter  Book,"  the,  255,  370,  408. 

"  Exodus,"  the  poem  of,  its  author- 
ship and  character,  315-317 ;  de- 
scribed and  trnnslated,  317-324; 
quoted  also,  128,  129,  130. 

Fafnir,  50. 

"Fall  of  the  Angels,"  poem  of  the, 
328,  329. 

Farinmagil,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  West 
Saxons,  106. 
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Fame,  the  island  of,  221,  222. 

"  Fates  of  Men,"  poem  of  the.  [See 
"Weirds  of  Men  "J 

"  Fates  of  the  Apostles,"  (Jynewulf's 
poem  on  the,  V.fl,  371,  374;  runic 
passage  in,  380;  its  relation  to  the 
Andreas  discussed,  Note  D,  4h7. 

Fethanleag  (Faddilay),  victory  of 
Welsh  at,  107. 

"  Figiit  at  Fiunsburg,"  poem  of  the, 
6:i-<xj. 

Finan,  272,  28()  n. 

Finn,  King  of  North  Frisians  and 
Jutes,  2  his  story  sung  in  Heorot, 
63.  [Sft  also  "  Fight  at  Finns- 
burg "] 

Fitela,  62. 

Folcwalda,  63. 

Forests,  of  Early  England,  136,  137, 
l.'iH;  giants  and  elves  of  the,  13«, 
139;  the  outlaw  of  the,  140;  beasts 
in  the,  140. 141. 

Forthhere,  gives  baeda  information 
for  Kcclen.  flist.,  'M'>  n. 

Franks,  the,  tiieir  literary  connection 
with  England,  232. 

Freaware,  daughter  of  Hrothgar,  34, 
3r»,  6S. 

Freenian,  I'rofessor,  his  Enyliak  Towns 

(referred  to),  228  n. 
Freyr,  his  worship  connected  with  the 

Bour-Hign,  12H  n. 
Friesliind,   its  i-onversion  intluences 

Kiiglish  i-iteralure,  232. 
Fritliiiua  (I)euH  Dedit),  Archbishop  of 

(Canterbury,  2.K). 
Froda,  King  of  the  Ileathobeards,  68. 
Frome,  227,  23«»,  242. 

(rAIllM.K,  ('».'». 

(Jeiil.  the  legend  of,  fi;  Note  B,  4r.2. 
(tnaiH  ((teat as),  1.'. 

•*  ( li-nesis  A ,"  poem  of,  21ta-2*K» ;  (pioted 

mIho.  177.  212. 

"  (  leiieslM  \\,"  poem  of,  theories  of  ils 

n\  \i>\u,  yAn-'.m,  im  -,  its  metre,  :m; 

descrilted  iiiid  Iranslalr-d,  :!<)4-314. 
(Jerunle's  "  Ileiball  "  (<|noie.|),  17".»  n. 
(iernntiuH,  Kim;  of  Damnoniaii  Itril- 

ons.  l-laldlielin'H  letter  lo.  241. 
"(iiftHof  Men."   (See  "CniflHof  Men  "] 
Oildas,  his  view  of  the  Kiigiish  hiva- 

nIoii,  HIT).  KN't;  bin  ai-i-oiint  of  tlieir 

attaek  on  a  town,  lo*.)  ii 
(lining.  271. 
(ibiHtonliury,  11»2,  242. 
(lionceMter.  107. 

"(ilioniic  VerHen"  deH«*rilMMl,  -131; 
HpeelnienM  of.  N'olr  K.  l!K) ;  iinoted 
hIho.  l.'Ui  „.,  i:i7,  III),  111  >!.,  Uin, 
170,  IWt,  1H7  n.,  2(»r>. 


Godmundingham,  204. 

"Gododin,"  poem  of  the,  describes 
wars  in  Nortliumbria,  266  n. 

Gollancz,  I.,  his  exj)lanation  of  the 
Cynewulf-runes,  378  //.;  his  theory 
of  the  authorship  of  Andreas,  Note 
D,  487^89;  and  of  the  introduction 
to  Guthlar,  409. 

Goths  (or  Goten),  3. 

Green,  J.  R.,  his  History  (quoted), 
103,  etc. 

Gregory  of  Tours.  13. 

(ireiu,  C.  W.  M.  (alluded  toj,  174,  etc. 

Grendel,  description  of,  35-38 ;  his 
struggle  with  Beowulf,  38,  39;  his 
mother,  41;  her  raid,  pursuit,  and 
death,  42,  43,  45^8;  meaning  of  the 
name,  83,  84;  resemblances  to  the 
Grendel  story  elsewhere  in  litera- 
ture, 84-92. 

Grettis  Saga,  resembles  story  of  Beo- 
V'olf,  8i>-92. 

Grimm,  J.,  his  Teutonic  Mythology 
((juoted ) ,  157  //.,  etc. 

Groscliopp,  F.,  his  theory  concerning 
the  ( 'liriat  and  Satan,  326. 

Gudrun  Saga  (referred  to),  6,  7. 

Guest,  Dr.  E.,  his  Oriyinvs  Celticae 
(referred  to),  105,  etc.;  his  transla- 
tion of  poem  on  Uriconium,  110;  his 
theory  of  authorship  of  Caedmouic 
poems, 

(inthbere,  the  Hnrgundian,  2. 

 a  warrior  in  Finnshiin/, 

 ((iunther).  King  of  tlie  Franks, 

«.I6. 

Gulhla.-,  St.,  Life  of,  2.V>-2.'S2;  poem 
of,  described  an<l  Hanslated,  408- 
413 :  (pioted  al.so,  176,  'JOT. 

(iutlilaf.  i'>6. 

(fwynedd,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  112. 
(lyrwas,  llie.  a  tril)e  of  .\n>;les,  114. 
116,  1.3,^ 

ll\i>itiAN  Oh  Akkk  a,  comes  to  Eng- 
land vsitli  'riit  odorc,  i'.i;{,  •j;;7. 

"iladnlirand  an<l  llildebrand,"  Ger- 
m.in  lay  of.  ".H.t. 

Ilaetbcvn,  son  of  llrelbel,  19;  nIhvm 
llereiteald,  22;  bis  feud  with  tiie 
.SweoiiH,  23. 

liageii  (llagena),  bin  ntory  in  th« 
ronnini-es  of  Waltber  of  .\(|ultnne, 

'.Ni  '.>M. 

i l:inia,  3. 

"  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  piN>ni  on  the, 
Hartlepool,  271 . 

Ilealfileiie.  fallierof  Hrolli^nr,  2(i. 
Heardred.  son  of  Hvgelac,  19,  trained 
by  Beowulf,  21. 
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Heathfield,  verse  on  the  battle  of,  118. 

Heathobeards,  the,  68,  69  n. 

Heatholaf,  slain  by  Ecgtheow,  19. 

Heathoraemas,  the,  G2. 

Heiu,  Abbess  of  Hartlepool,  200. 

Hel,  the  goddess,  38. 

"  Heliand,"  Low  German  poem  of  the, 

100  n. ;  its  connection  with  Genesis 

B,  301-302. 
Henderson's  Folk-Lore  (quoted),  16072. 
Hengest,  son  of  Finn,  sung  of  in 

Heorot,  39;  his  part  in  the  Fic/ht 

at  Finnsburg,  63-65. 
 a  Jutisli  chief,  lands  at  Ebbsfleet, 

102. 

Hengestdun,  battle  of,  24:9. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  his  Chronicle 

(quoted) ,  103,  117,  118. 
Heodenings,  the,  7. 

Heorot,  the  hall  of  Hrothgar,  2,  26,  31, 

32,  34  n.,  37,  39. 
Heorrenda   (Horant?),   Deor's  rival 

bard,  7. 

Herebeald,  son  of  Hrethel,  19;  slain 

by  Haethcyn.  22. 
Heremod,  story  of,  told  in  Beowulf,  66. 
Hexham,  227,  344. 

Hickes,  Dr.  G.,  discovers  MS.  of  Fi(iht 
at  Finnsbu/y,  64. 

Hild,  her  legend  in  Lament  of  Deor,  6 ; 
discussion  of  the  story,  Note  B,  462. 

 Abbess  of  Whitby,  200 ;  her  early 

years,  275,  276 ;  present  at  Synod  of 
Whitby,  277 ;  takes  the  monastic  life, 
276;  establishes  monastery,  275,276; 
referred  to,  286,  287. 

Hildeburh,  daughter  of  Hoce  the  Dane, 
present  at  the  burning  of  her  son,  28 ; 
referred  to,  39,  63-65. 

Hildegund  (Hildeguthe),  Princess  of 
Burgundy,  her  story  in  the  romance 
of  Walther  of  Aquitaine,  96-97. 

Hildelida,  Abbess  of  Barking,  241. 

Hnaef,  son  of  Finn,  2;  his  burial  de- 
scribed, 28 ;  his  story,  39,  63-65. 

Hoce,  63. 

Hodgkin,  T.,  his  Dynasty  of  Theodo- 

sius  (quoted),  40?/. 
Hondscio,  thegn  of  Beowulf,  killed  by 

Grendel,  39. 
Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

236. 

Hook,  Archbishop,  his  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  (referred  to),  228  w. 

Horsa,  Jutish  chief,  lands  at  Ebbsfleet, 
102. 

Hreads,  the,  3,  4. 

Hrethel,  King  of  the  Geats,  grand- 
father of  Beowulf,  19 ;  his  sons,  ib. ; 
adopts  Beowulf,  22  ;  his  grief  at 
death  of  Herebeald,  ib. 


Hrothgar,  King  of  the  Seylding  Danes, 
2,  19  ;  builder  of  Heorot,  26 ;  Beo- 
wulf delivers  him  from  Grendel, 
29-33  ;  his  feud  with  the  Heatho- 
beards, 69  n. 

Hrothulf ,  nephew  of  Hrothgar,  69  n. 

Hrunting,  Hunferth's  sword,  lent  to 
Beowulf,  20,  46. 

Hunferth  (Unferth)  mocks  Beowulf, 

20,  35,  57  ;  lends  him  Hrunting,  20 ; 
Beowulf's  generosity  to,  20,  46. 

Huns,  their  war  with  Goths,  mentioned 
in  Widsiih,  3;  their  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine,  told  in  Elene,  131  n. 

"Husband's  Message,"  poem  of  the, 
355-359. 

Hygberht,  Archbishop  of  Lichfield, 
253. 

Hygd,  second  (?)  wife  of  Hygelac,  19; 
begs  Beowulf  to  take  kingdom,  20, 

21,  48. 

Hygelac,  King  of  Geats,  Beowulf's 
uncle,  identified  with  Cliochilaicns, 
13;  his  feud  with  Frisians,  14;  be- 
comes king,  19 ;  avenges  Haethcyn 's 
death,  23;  has  become  legendary, 
76  n. 

Ida,  King  of  the  Angles,  115. 

Ine,  King  of  Wessex,  his  laws,  241 ; 

encourages  education  242. 
Ing,  first  King  of  the  East  Danes,  75 ; 

Note  E,  476. 
Ingeld,  son  of  Froda,  2;  marries  Frea- 

ware,  68;  his  feud  with  Danes,  68, 

69. 

lona,  267-271. 

Irish,  the,  their  interchange  of  learn- 
ing with  England,  265;  settlement 
in  Scotland,  267 ;  their  influence  on 
literature  and  religion  in  Northum- 
bria,  267-273. 

Jaenberht,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 248. 
James  the  Deacon,  277. 
Jar  row,  272  n. 

Jewitt's  Grave  Motinds  (quoted),  126  w, 
John,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  teaches 

singing  at  Wearmouth,  22(). 
 of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hexham 

and  York,  276 ;  his  connection  with 

Latin  literature  in  Northumbria,  343. 
John  Barleycorn,  ballad  of  (quoted), 

152  n. 

"  Judith,"  the  poem  of,  its  origin  and 
date,  332-334 ;  described  and  trans- 
lated, 334-336 ;  quoted  also,  128,  130. 

"Juliana,"  Cynewulf's  poem  of,  de- 
scribed, 387-389;  the  runic  passage 
in,  208,  377-379. 
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Junius  (Fnincis  Duj(jn),  liis  erlitioii  of 
the  Caedinonian  ix>eins,  'I>^),  2H2. 

Jutes,  tlieir  settleiueiit  in  Britain,  lOJ, 
114;  they  receive  Christianity  in 
Kent,  190,  191;  in  Wight,  193. 

Kemble,  John  M.,  his  edition  of 
liciwuilf,  \2;  liis  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land (quoted),  V2H  n.,  et<;. 

Kent,  conquest  of,  103;  Christianity 
receive<l  in,  IW,  191;  rise  of  litera- 
ture in,  2:'A-2.Vi. 

Kt.-nt,  Professor,  his  edition  of  Elene 
(referred  to),  405. 

Kyndylau,  Welsh  |)rince,  mourned  in 
poem  on  Uriconiura,  111. 

"Lament  ok  Deor,"  poem  of,  its 

stropliic  form,  .'»,  (J;  the  first  Enf,'lish 

lyric,  <I;  translated,  0-8. 
La^tinghani,  2^il,  271. 
Laws,  of  Kent,  23(i  ;/.;  of  Ine  of  Wes- 

sex,  241  and  u. ;  of  itlfred  (referred 

to),  ih. 

"  Leasing  of  Men  "  {Bi  manna  lease), 

poem  on  the,  4;5<»  )i. 
lyco,  H.,  his  theory  of  authorship  of 

Kiddles,  IMiU. 
Lilfrari<*s,  monastic,  2*24  ;  at  York,  224  ; 

at  Wtrarniontli,  ih.;  at  Jarrow,  22r). 
Licliti.'l.l,  s<-<3of,  set  u|»  l.y  UtTu,  248,2r>:i. 
LiiKlisfarm-,  I'.H,  222,  2M. 
Lindiswara,  the,  a  tribe  of  Angles, 

114,  no. 

Llv\var<-h  ilen,  his  i>oem  on  Uriconium, 
Uf.t  111. 

I>ogcman,  I)r.,  liis  act'ount  of  inscrip- 
tion on  tlx*  Si.  (ifdiilr  cross,  ',V.iH. 

I>)ii<lon,  ils  rank  as  Konian  <-ity,  1<)7. 

LulluH,  Arclibisiiop  of  .Main/.,  his  inter- 
course with  England,  247. 

Mahan,  tenches  singing  at  Hexham, 
2'jr.. 

.Mailduf,  an  Irish  monk,  223;  founds 

.M.ilmcMhurv,  227,  2;{H. 
MiihnfKl.iirv.'239,  240,  242. 
.Mascrf.'Id.  halllc  of,  IIH. 
Matthew  of  WeHlmin.Hlcr  (ipiolcd),  78, 

etc. 

Melrose  (Old).  221,  222.  271. 

Mercia,  rine  of  literature  in.  2.'1  2.''>.'l. 

Mereliins,  the,  settle  in  Kn;;land,  110. 

Milton,  resemltlauci'M  of  his  J'lii'nitinf 
//<m/  to  the  <ii  III  sin,  'MU'i  »».,  M)'  n. 

Mimniiin;,  the  xword  of  \Vi-laii<l,  *.tN  n. 

MomtNierieN,  early  l''.ngliNli,  their  lii- 
lluence  on  KiiicIImIi  literature,  2|h 
2.'i:<;  fouiKled  hy  Irish  Cliureli,  271. 
272;  fouiuh  d  liy  Konuin  < 'liurcli,  272 
II      Mttacked  hy  himcM.  4.V. 


Montalembert,  Count,  his  Monks  of 
the  Want  (referred  to),  200  /*. 

Moiini  Badon,  i)attle  of,  13,  1U3,  104. 

Miiilenhof,  K.,  his  theory  of  origin  of 
lieowulf,  13, 

Myrgings,  the,  2  n. 

Naeolin(;,  Beowulf's  sword,  .54,  57. 
Nickers,  .sea-heasts,  attendant  on  Gren- 

del's  (lam.  7»». 
Nitliliad  (Nidad),  story  of,  in  Lament 

of  Deor,  ti :  in  the  Edda,  Note  B, 

4(!1. 

Njal  Saga,  the  burial  of  Flosi  in  the, 
27. 

Northfolk,  a  band  of  Angles,  settled 
in  Britain,  114. 

Nortliumbria,  kingdom  of,  founded, 
115;  its  supremacy,  110;  national 
literature  in,  254-278;  Latin  litera- 
ture in,  ;U2-;i51;  its  fall,  452-150. 
[See  also  (  liristianityj 

Nothelm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
2.30,  2r»o. 

Nursling,  242. 

Oc'KLEY,  verse  on  battle  of,  248  n. 

Odinn  (\Voden),  bears  away  body  of 
Sinliotli,  27. 

OfTa,  son  of  Werinund,  Kiui;  of  the 
Angles,  uicutittiied  in  Widxith,'!;  his 
sword,  .Skrcj),  .54//.;  marries  Thry- 
tho,  07.  07  //.;  confused  in  legend 
witii  OlTa  of  Men-ia,  7<i,  25.3.  Note 
A,  400. 

  King  of  Mercia,  restores  import- 
ance of  Bath,  107;  character  of  his 
rule,  2.53. 

<)Hfor,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  27(5. 

(  Hit  here,  son  (»l  Onuentheow,  2.3. 

Old  .Saxony.  Caedinonian  jmems  con- 
nected with,  2.32. 

Onela,  son  of  Ongeiitheow,  2.3. 

Ongeiitbeow,  King  of  the  .Sweons,  his 
fend  with  llaethcyn,  2^{. 

Ordlaf.  05. 

Orkiieyinga  Sagn.  hunting  of  reindeer 
t(dd'of  in  the.  142. 

Orosiiis.  his  iK'count  of  the  Northnien'N 
coast  in  .1)1  f red's,  .32  it, 

Osred  I..  King  of  Northumbrin. 'J."»9. 
II.,  King  i>f  N'orlbmnliria.  4.52. 

(Kric,  Kiii^of  NMrtliuiiibriii.  2.Vt. 

 iindiM-  kiii^  ol  ||\\ic<  iiH,  m7. 

Oswald.  Kiiiuoi  .Nnrthuiiibi  ia,  defeiitii 
i'adwiilloii  III  I >eunlNbnrii,  lls:  In 
Niaiii  at  .Mioterfeld,  ;  CliriHtiauUy 
utnler.  ItH.  nr.',  2M:  IriNh  inlluenco 
on.  270. 

OnwIh,  KIuk  of  Ikdra,  sIaIii  bv  Onwtu, 

258. 
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Oswiu,  King  of  Northurabria,  slays 
Peuda  at  Winwaed,  118;  slays  Os- 
wiii,  258;  Irish  influence  on,  270-271 ; 
is  present  at  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 

"  Panther,"  verses  on  the,  431,  432. 

"  Partridge,"  verses  on  the,  431. 

Paullinus,  converts  Northumbria,  191; 
flees  thence,  ib. ;  Baeda's  descrip- 
tion of,  201,  202;  influence  of  his 
flight  on  poetry  in  England,  260, 261. 

Peada,  son  of  Penda,  embraces  Chris- 
tianity, 192. 

Pen,  battle  of,  118. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  allies  with 
Cadwallon,  112;  slays  Eadwine  at 
Heathfield,  118;  slays  Oswald  at 
Maserfeld,  118;  is  killed  by  Oswiu 
at  Winwaed,  ib.;  fights  against 
Cliristianity,  192. 

Pengwern  (Shrewsbury),  110. 

"Phoenix,"  poem  of  the,  427-430; 
quoted  also,  215,  216. 

Picts,  264,  267. 

Powell,  F.  York  (referred  to),  114  n. 

[See  Vigfusson] 
Prehn,  A.,  his  Rdtsel  des  Exeterbuches 

(referred  to),  122  n.,  etc. 

Raedwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  his 
battle  with  ^thelfrith,  117;  his 
treatment  of  Christianity,  191. 

Reinfrid,  restores  Whitby,  286,  and  7i. 

Rheda,  a  nature  goddess,  mentioned 
by  Baeda,  81. 

Rliyniing  Poem  (Rime  song)  (referred 
to) ,  205,  355. 

Rhys,  Prof.  J.,  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
(referred  to) ,  84  n. 

Riddles,  Early  English,  their  charac- 
ter, 134-136,  137,  142;  on  the  Wan- 
dering Singer,  7  ;  Dragon,  52,  and  n. ; 
Sword,  122;  Shield,  123;  Vizor  of 
Helmet,  124;  Spear,  124;  Battering 
Ram,  125 ;  Bow,  125 ;  Mail-coat,  125 ; 
Horn,  126;  Reed-flute,  135;  Month 
(  ?),  136 ;  Ox,  136 ;  Creation,  137, 141 
(2) ;  Stag-horns,  141 ;  Stag,  142 ; 
Badger,  142;  Plough,  145;  Rake,  146; 
Young  Bull,  146:  Falcon,  147;  Swan, 
148;  Starlings  (?),  148;  Nightingale, 
149 ;  Loom,  151 ;  Mead,  151 ;  Old  John 
Barleycorn  (?),  152;  Sun  and  Moon, 
154;  Anchor,  178;  Barnacle  Goose 
(?),  179;  Ice-floe,  181;  Storm  on 
land,  182;  Storm  on  sea,  182;  Hurri- 
cane, 183-186.  See  also  136, 150, 153, 
175,  229. 

 Latin  (^nigmata),  246,  368.  [See 

Ealdhelra,  Eusebius,  Symphosius, 
Tatwine] 


Ripon,  222,  227,  272  n. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (referred  to),  117. 

Romanus,  277. 

Rorik,  249. 

"  Ruined  Burg,"  poem  of  the,  107-109. 

"Rune  Song,"  the.  Note  E ;  "quoted 
also,  136,  138,  180. 

Runes,  on  the  whale-bone  casket,  60  n. ; 
on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  336,  337 ;  on 
reliquary  of  Cross  at  St.  Gudule, 
337,  .338;  in  Cynewulf's  poems,  208, 
380,  384;  Note  D,  487. 

Ruthwell  Cross.    [See  Runes] 

Rydberg,  V.,  his  Teutonic  Mythology 
(quoted) ,  78  and  n. ;  his  explanation 
of  the  myth  of  Ing  in  the  Rune  Song, 
Note  E,  476. 

Saeberht,  King  of  the  East  Saxons, 

receives  Christianity,  191. 
Saga,  Odin's  daughter,  10. 
Saga-cycles  of  song  in  Beowulf,  74- 

76. 

Saxons,  the,  their  migration  to  Eng- 
land, 114.  [See  East-,  South-,  West- 
Saxons] 

Sceaf .    [See  Scyld] 

Schmeller,  Professor,  his  theory  of  con- 
nection of  Caedmonic  poems  with 
the  Heliand,  302  n. 

Scilling,  Widsith's  brother  bard,  2,  3. 

Scop,  life  and  character  of  the,  5,  6,  7, 
9,  10;  Cynewulf,  a,  8;  the  wander- 
ing, not  usual,  8 ;  singers  below  the, 
9.  [See  also  for  sketches  of  the  Scop, 
tlie  poems  of  Widsith,  Deor,  Riddle 
on  Wandering  Singer] 

Scyld,  legend  of,  26,  77;  his  burial  told 
in  Beowulf,  26,  27 ;  his  legend  told 
by  English  Chroniclers,  78,  80;  bear- 
ing of  legend  on  the  origin  of  the 
Teutonic  Aryans,  79,  80 ;  Rydberg's 
theory  concerning  him,  78.  See  also 
Note  b,  488. 

Scyldings,  26. 

Sea,  the,  in  Early  English  Poetry,  terras 
for,  162-167,  176,  177,  179;  its  scen- 
ery, 167,  168,  173,  180;  its  sailors, 
169,  171-178;  its  ships,  168,  173  n., 
176  ;  its  birds,  178,  179 ;  weatlier  on, 
180-186 ;  symbolic  use  of,  in  poetry, 
187,  188. 

"  Seafarer,"  poem  of  the,  date  and 
authorship,  ,354,  356-358;  love  of 
nature  in,  361,  .362;  translated,  ;%2, 
303:  and  Note  A,  480:  quoted  also, 
180,  205. 

Secgas,  65. 

Sherborne,  239  242. 
Sidnacester,  231. 

Siegfried.    [See  Arminius,  Sigemund] 
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Sievers,  Professor,  liis  theory  of  source 

of  Goxctis  H,  :m  n. 
Sigebt'rljt,  Kiii<;  of  East  Anxlia,  192, 

\\Y.\  :  sets  u]»  scliools,  231. 

 Kinji  of  Wessex,  24.'3. 

Sigemuiid,  his  burial  of  Sinfiotli,  27; 

his  story  told  in  lieovmlf,  39,  62, 

75. 

Sigfred,  friend  of  Baeda,  230,  .'545  n. 
Si^nrd.    [See  Sigeniund] 
Simeon  of  Durham  (referred  to),  78. 
Similes,  in  Auj^lo-Saxon  Poetry,  187  n., 

3««»M. 

Skeat,  Professor  ((juoted),  43/*.,  etc. 
Skene,  his   Fmir  Ancient   Hooks  of 

Willis  (referr(;il  to),  104//.  I 
Southfoik,  the,  a  l)aud  of  Angles,  settle  \ 

in  Britain,  1 14. 
South  Saxons,  the,  f(»uiid  kingdom  of 

Sussex,  103;  converted  hy  Wilfrid, 

193.  I 
"Spirit  of  Men,"  poem  on  the,  de- 

seriiied,  4:i<> /<. ;  (quoted),  153.  I 
Stephens,   Professor,   his  edition  of 

Wiilillnrr,  1(5.  I 
Siratiiclvde,  Welsh  kingdom  of,  2(i4,  ' 

2«h'».    "  ' 
Stre<»iieslialh.279;»,  [See  also  Whitby] 
Stul»l»s,  Bislic»p,  his  ae<'0(int  of  Baeda"s 

means  of  education,  345//.;  (pioled 

ajs«»,  34'.i.  etc.  i 
Surle<  s  Psalter,  2:V»n.  j 
Svvei't,  Henry  (quoted),  244  n. 

Swpons,  feud  l)et\veen  (ieats  and,  23, 

24.  5f;.  I 
Switiilinn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  3;i3. 
SympliosiuN,  his  HidUhs,  179//.,  IKl. 

Taci'i  I'M,  hir  account  of  Teutonii-  nnisic 

and  verse  in  the  (Jcriuania,  10;  in  the 

AiuiitU,  1(»,  11.  I 
Taine,  M.,  hih  skotchof  the  Early  Eng-  ' 

lish,  70.  ; 
'I'aiiessin,  20<'> /».  ! 
'I'atwitie,  Archl>isliop  of  Canterbury, 

his  /i'//////- .y,  122 //..  1H1,  2;W.  25<).  I 
Ten  Brink,  Professor,  his  liicory  con-  | 

cernini;  <»riuin  of  (tru'si.s  It,  ;«»2;! 

hlM  h'.iirlii   I'.iii/lis/i  Lili  nitiirv  (re-  ' 

ferred  to),  'MY'u. 
Theodore  «(f    TarHUH,  A ri'ldti^huii  uf 

<'anlerhnrv,  ]9il;  eui onraue'^ 

inu.    2.3<;, '237;   his    ////  .1 

2; '.7//. 

Theodrle,   King   of   tlie   (iolhs,  men- 
ti<uicd  in  l.mnrtit  <>/  hi  nr,  '> .  dis 
cuhmIoij  of  the  puNMnge,  Nolo  B,  4«t2, 
moniioned  in  Wnlilfn  rr,  W. 

Theodorlc,  Kilii:  of  the  KrankH,  hit 
attack  on  ('luN'hilii.cuH,  14. 

Thor,  MO.    Note  1),  UA>n. 


Thorkelin,  G.,  first  publishes  Beowulf 

entire,  12. 
Thrytho,  two  versions  of  her  story,  (i7  n. 
Tishury,  242. 

Trunibert,  friend  of  Bacda,  2130,  ,'i45  n. 
Trumhere.  Abbot  of  Gilling,  271. 
Turner,  Sharon,  his  Ilistoni  of  the 

A)ii/hi->'iixniis  (referred  to),  12. 
Tynenioutli,  271. 

URicoNnM  (Wroxeter),  a  British 
town,  105:  its  drstrui  tion  by  ^^'e^t 
Saxons.  l(Ki,  1U7  ;  Wcltsh  poem  on  its 
fall.  HMt-ni. 

V'lCitcA,  Aliltess  of  Tvnemouth,  200. 

Vercelli  Book,'"  2.V). 
Vigfusson  and  Powell, their  f'orpnsPo- 

etlcinn  liortulr  (referred  to),  11  //., 

etc. 

Vikings,  the,  ravage  Enuland,  24S.  240. 

Vilkina  Saga  (alhuled  to),  54  //.,  95. 

Village,  the  Early  English,  its  out- 
skirts, 14">-150;  its  life  and  inhabi- 
tants, l.">0-l«n. 

VoIsun;;a  SaL;a.  the  dragon  Fnfniroi, 
con)|)ared  with  the  ////»»•////  «lrag<ui, 
50;  first  .sketch  of,  in  Jkon  ulj, 

\V  AKfJMl'NniNOS,  tllP,  10. 

\N  aldiiere  (Walther).  Ekkchard  s  ver- 
sion of  the  sUtrv  of,  lUi-'.H.l. 
"  Waldhere."  the  poem  o|,  95,  W,  100. 
Walrus,  the.  Note  C,  403. 
Wall  bam,  242. 

"  Wanderer,"  poem  of  the,  date  and 
authorship,  3.V>-.">57  ;  descri|  l ions  <ii 
Nature  in,  ;»57,  3.'i8 ;  translaied,  I- 
;  Note  A,47y;  quoted  also,  17H, 
2t)5.  20t». 

Wanlev.  H.,  discovers  i>oeni  of  /*ct>- 
irul/,  12. 

War.  in  Early  English  Poctr>-,  12H-i;«2. 
Warebam,  227. 

Wealhtheow,  wife  of  Hrothj:»r.  askii 
Beowulf's  friendship  for  l<  < 
19;  ixreetH  him  at  tlie  baiuj 
givfH  him  gillH.  39.  her  chuiudui, 

Wea  mouth.  227,  27'J/i. 
U  V.  ft,,',  15. 

I  .Men."  poem  on  t ' 

I        ,     li  d  aUo        14<i.  1 1, 
W  eiHM'ubrunn<'r    Pri»>«'r,    llic,  lii^li 

( ierm  in  I'oeni.  KM)  //, 
W.-I1h.  242. 

Widund,  utorv  of.  in  /  . 
rt;  Noti«  H  '4«11 .  ■ 

■  \<<  iiiiimI  II     ,  .  ..•  iii 

'.OB,  till. 

Wi  I '  Ill,  J..  -  n. 
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Werlauff,  Professor,  his  discovery  of 

Waldhere,  95. 
West  Saxons,  their  conquest  of  South 

Britain,  106. 
Wessex,  Cliristianity  in,  192;  rise  of 

literature  in,  239-243. 
Whale,  poem   on  the,  431-433;  runic 

verses  on  the,  60  n. ;  (Sperm),  433 

71. ;  Note  C,  463. 
Whalley,  battle  of,  452. 
Whitby,  Synod  of,  193,  258;  monastery 

of,  271 ;  scenery  round,  285-288. 
Widia,  98  n.,  99. 

Widsith,  discussion  of  the  name,  1 ; 
the  poem  of,  1-5 ;  its  date.  Note  A,  459. 

"  Wife's  Complaint,"  poem  of  the,  its 
date  and  authorship,  355-357 ;  trans- 
lated, 359-361 ;  quoted  also,  374. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  193. 

Wiglaf,  last  of  the  Waegmundings, 
19;  helps  Beowulf  against  dragon, 
21,  53,  54;  is  present  at  Beowulf's 
death,  54,  55;  reproaches  the  recre- 
ant thegns,  56. 

Wilfrid,  converts  the  Jutes  of  Wight, 
193;  encourages  the  arts  in  Nor- 
thumbria,  227  ;  his  ascendancy,  262 ; 
introduces  Benedictine  rule  at  Ripon, 
272  n. ;  is  present  at  Synod  of  Whitby, 
277 ;  becomes  Bishop  of  York,  341 ; 
his  friendship  with  Acca,  344. 

 II.,  Bishop  of  York,  277. 

Willehad,  his  connection  with  litera- 
ture, 247. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (quoted),  78, 
etc. 


Willibald,  his  travels  in  the  East,  246. 

Willibrord,  his  work  among  the  Fri- 
sians, 245. 

Willigis,  father  of  Willibrord,  founds 
monastery,  244  n. 

Wimborne,  225,  242. 

Winchester,  192. 

AVinfrid.    [See  Boniface] 

Winwaed,  battle  at  the,  118. 

Woden,  Widsith  another  name  for 
( ?) ,  1 ;  called  Hnikarr,  76 ;  is  he  our 
earliest  forefather  ?  79-81 ;  and  Note 
D,  464 ;  probably  personifies  the 
heavens,  80, 81 ;  his  relation  to  Sceaf , 
80  n.,  and  Note  D,  468;  worship  of. 
Note  D,  ib.    [See  also  Odinu] 

Women,  in  early  England,  67,  68,  198- 
200. 

Wudga,  3. 

Wulf,  23. 

Wulfgar,  24,  34. 

Wulf  here,  son  of  Penda,  250. 

Wiilker,  Professor,  his  Grvndriss  (re- 
ferred to),  16  n.,  etc. 

Wylfings,  19. 

Wyrd,  the  Teutonic  doctrine  of,  24; 
in  Beov-ulf,  24.  31 ;  her  place  in 
Early  English  religion,  81 ;  in  war, 
120;  change  wrought  by  Christian- 
ity in  doctrine  of,  206,  207. 

Ynglinga  Saga,  burial  of  Haki  in 
the,  27  n. 

York,  stormed  by  Saxons,  115;  its 
restoration,  115;  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing, 115 ;  School  of,  433,  444-457. 
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